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Art. I , — Ttbo Years in New South Pf^ales / a Series of Letters, 
comprising Sketches of the actual Sta:fe of Society in (hat 
Colony; of its peculiar Advantages to Emigrants ; of its Topo- 
graphy, Natural History, ^c. By P. Cuiuuiighuui, Sur- 
^ geon, It.N. 2 vols. 12mo. London. 1827. 

days are gone by when an autf^pr, to beget the serious 
^ attentioip of 'his readers, deemed it a mattej*of indispensable 
necessity to procure the meretricious aid of ^ laudatcfry epistles,^ 
or ^ commendatory verses,’ from his very good friends and palrois. 
All that an author of the present time feels himself called on to 
do, IS to state, in a brief preface, his claims to be considered com- 
pt'tent to the task^he has undertaken. Mr. P. Cunningham has 
modestly and satisfactorily acquitted liimself of this duty : he has, 
it seems, made no less than four voyages to New South Wales, 
as suigcon-supciintcndant of convict ships, in which were trans- 
ported upwards of six hundred convicts of both sexes, — \’^iom he 
saw landed at Sydney without the loss of one single individual ; — 
a fact of itself quite sufficient to attest his judgment and ability in 
the ticatmeiit and management ofi^a set of beings not easily kept 
in order. He has besides resided two years, at occasional interval^ 
ill the colony, and has travelled over a considerable poition of ifj 
he has enjoyed, he tells us, \he society of the most thriving and ' 
respectable inhabitants of Sydney ;* — and, lastly, he has had the 
foitune to be brought into contact, in a vaiiety of ways, with tho 
aboriginal natives. 

With such opportuiyties of acquiring knowledge, and the talent 
of observation which Ije obviously possesses, it would have bee n 
difficult for Mr. Cunningham to produce any other than an amusing 
and instructive book. 

We do not pretend to say that the perusal of his performance 
has added much to the knowledge of this colony which we had pre- 
viously obtained from Commissioner Bigge’s reports, and Went- 
W'orth’s recent volumes ; but the information is conveyed in a more 
agioeable manner than in either of those collections, and in squic-^. 
what better taste than the latter of these gentlemen has thought 
proper to adopt: — not that w’c think there is much to be said iu * 
favour of Mr. Cunningham’s style, which constantly sins against 
gotife taste and the sober march of narrative^ by tho too freqiienf ^ 
vou Xxx;vn< NO# txxiii* 
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introduction of low and vulgar phrases, hackneyed terms of the 
^ fancy/ and coarse attempts at wit, not much Calculated to please 
the generality of his readers, however indulgent they may wish to 
be in granting every allowance for the license of epistolary cor- 
respondence. 

Our first impression was, and a more attentive pertisal has not 
removed it, that Mr. Cunningham has rather overrated the beauties 
;^nd advantages of this southern paradise, which ^ a receptacle 
proves to spirits foul,’ in assigning to it the palm of superiority 
over the United States of America and the Canadas, ‘ as an eli- 
gible asylum for an agricultural emigrant.’ Tlic reasons which 
he gives for this predilection are, that in North America there is 
110 unlocated ground to Jje obtained within a thousand miles of 
the sea-coast ; that wherever land is obtained,* it n/ust be pur- 
chased; tln.t its produce must be sent by land and water-carriage 
fi#m one to two thousand miles, belore it reaches the place of 
exportation : while, on the other hand, in New South Wales, abun- 
dance of laud may be had within from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
miles of the coast, upon terms neither irksome nor burdensome. 
Upon which m o may observe that, if Mr. Cunningham had been as 
well ac(|iiaintcd with the British possessions in North America as 
he is with those in New South Wales, he would have known that, 
instead^ of a thousand miles from the sea, better laud than any yet 
discovered in his favourite regions may be had on the coasts of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the shores of the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence, within ofee-tenth or even one-twentieth part 
of tliat distance, and on terms quite as easy as those he has so 
zealously extolled for their moderation. 

Then, again, in America the fore^s are so dense that a cart can 
hardly pass them, while in*N^w South Wales the land is so thinly 
timbered, that a carriage may be driven over it in all directions. 
This, no doubt, is an advantage for the new settler. In America, 
cattle require to be supported, in the winter, on hay ; whilst the 
climate of New South Wales is so mild,# that they may be fed 
through tlie whole of that season on the native grasses: and here 
too, we admit, is another advantage in favour of New Soiitli 
Wales. In America, moreover, laboureri| are so scarce, labour so 
dear, and agricultural products so low ia price, that the settler, to 
obtain a moderate profit for the outlay of capital, must perform 
all the field-labour by liis own hands and those of his family ; 
..^whereas, in New South Wales, labourers are plentiful and labour 
cheap. In addition to all tiiose advantages, (and, perhaps, more 
important,) the healthiness of the climate of New South Wiles 
is so remarkable, that there is no danger either of measles, 
ing-cough; small-pox, ague, remittent fever, or, indeed, as Our 
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author Infonns us, of any fever but tlie rum {ever. Here, certainly, 
if llie stateineilt could be literally relied on, would be advantages 
^vhi<3j[\ neither America nor Europe herself can match. 

Mr, Cunningham would, perhaps, have come nearer tlie truth 
had he confined his comparative statement to New South Wales 
and the United States. On the sea-coast of Brother Jonathan, 
^ the table Js full the new settler has very little chance of a 
^ locationi within a thousand miles of the sea-coast, and when he 
gets it, he is liable to the various inconveniences reckoned up by 
Mr. Cuiminghain, fevers and agues not being accounted among 
the least. Either country has its peculiar advantages ; and were 
wc to enter upon the interminable question of emigration, which 
we have no intention t)f dqing here, should say that the one 
wliicli is S^ie easier of access to the settler, especially the poor 
emigrant, deserves his preference. In many res^pects iho two coun- 
tries may both be compared and contrasted with each other. TJieir 
original establislunent, for instance, was pretty nearly modelled on 
the same plan. The sarcastic remark of a keen, but coarse and 
profiigate writer,., that ^ the Adam a!id Eve of this new paradise 
came out of Newgate,^ is more strictly applicable to the first 
j)areuts of tlie Australian than to those of our American colonies.. 
Ulie original .settlers of both liad the advantage of carrying with 
them tlie language, the laws and institutions, the arts, dud accu- 
mulated knowledge of the mother-country ; but, at the same time, 
they also carried its worst vices, in most other respects, how- 
ex er, e.speciully as regards geogi^phical features, soil and natural 
jnoductions, no two countries can be more dissimilar. In New 
Soiitli Wales we should look in vain for those noble rivers, those 
expansive lakes, and widens preading meadows, chequered with 
maguilicent forests of the finest timber, which form the most re- 
markable features in the North American landscape. Willi regard 
to the relative aptness of the two regions for the residence and 
sub.sistence of maii^this broad difterence may be summed up in 
a few words ; the fo^ner is most suited for agricultural, the latter 
for pastoral, purposes. On the supposition of these two distinc- 
tive characters being equally favourable to new settlers, the pnly 
advantage that we can discover New South Wales to possess!;, (and 
this, it must be allowed, is a great one,) lies in the dry and clear 
atmospliere, and its healthy climate: on the other hand, its great 
distance from the mother-country, and every part of tlie civilised 
world, operates as a most serious drawback even on this undoubted 
advantage over other and less remote parts of the world, which a 
changeable temperature, and a prevailing moist and foggy atmo- 
gpliere, render subject to a variety of diseases. 

In two countries, whose mixed population is composed pretty 
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dearly of the same kind of materials^ wc may reasonably expect 
to find a groat similarity of manners and feelings, especially in the 
early periods of their growth. Thus we are told byMr. Ciuy 
ningham, that the community of the capital of Sydney, flourish- 
ing as it is, continues to be torn by faction and partyvfeuds, kept 
up and inflamed by incendiary paragraphs, propagated in demo- 
cratic newspapers, — but it must be owned tliat the ^arly settlers 
of the North American states were comparatively exainpt from 
this pest. The two great conflicting cUisses in the Australian 
society are the voluntary emigrants, and their descendants, on the 
one side, and the emancipated convicts on the other ; the former 
sometimes called illegitimates, (the law having nothing to do with 
their removal,) and the latfcr legitimajes, (having iegal reason^ for 
their visit to the colony.) There is also a particular party among 
the emigrants known by the name of exclusionisfs, and another 
among the emancipists denominated confusionists^ The nicest dis- 
tinctions are made betw^een these conflicting class/?s, who are, each 
of them, as tenacious of the assumed place they hold in society, as 
was the case in the early stages of some of ouiv North American 
colonies, where the descendants of tlie mounted highwayman would 
have disdained to sit down at the same table with those of the fool- 
pad, who, on his part, would have treated with scorn tlie progeny of 
a commoii thief or pickpocket. This tenaciousness of maintaining 
their proper place in society is so inveterate, that even the sanc^ 
tisshna divitiarum majestas will not always prevail against it. it 
is as powerful in Sydney as iii^Jamaica, where the immaculate 
white man can never be reconciled to one, however wealthy, who 
has the faintest tinge of yellow in his cheek, or the mark of the 
beast upon Iiim.'^ U’he pure emancipfets, or those who have never 
been convicted of a crime in the colony, will not suftcM* an impvrcy 
or re-convicted emancipist, to associate with them, Mr. Cunning- 
ham has given a humorous example of this inveterate spirit of 
anti-amalgamation : — ^ 

‘ At one of the public dinners of the eman«pists pure some years 
back, a terrible fracas ensued from one of the proscribed inadvertently 
gaming admittance, who being assailed with a universal shout of 

Turn him out, turn him out forthwith squatted himself at the end 
of the table, and commenced upon his soup, ^skilhiily intrenching his 
position by rolling the corner of the tablecloth round his hand, with a 

* The offspring: of A black and white, mixing: through five generations, always with a 
white, will lose all traces of the negro, except a circular ridge round the root of the 
nails, and in another part of the body, which need not be mentioned ; these are the ‘ marks 
of the beast/ The West Indian wnite cannot bear %vith temper to see this illiistratcxl by 
mixing a gloss of port wine or claret with water, and equal quantities of that and sue- 
cessive mixtures with water, five several after which the niixt^ro becomes |dl 
appearance pure w^ater, 

view 
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vietv of pulliii^ tlie ivhole of the smoking pageantry off the tabk in 
case of Biolestation.* — ^vol. ii, p. 189, 

V The origin of the sect of exchmionists^ or that class of emi- 
grants who strictly exclude from their society all emancipists, 
however fair a character they may have acquired, or however 
wealthy they may have become, appears to be attributed, in some 
degree, to the liumane, but, perhaps, mistaken, views of the late 
Coveruor* Macquarie, who, deeming the colony to have been 
founded as much with the view to reformation as punishment, 
conceived that offenders who had passed through the ordeal of pur- 
gatory, possessed a fair claim to the joys of paradise ; and that the 
best mode of accomplishing this object would be to elevate the 
character pf thcfemancipist, jby raising ]\jim once more to a respect- 
able staticA^,i» 'society. He soon discovered^ however, tliat the 
countenance of the governor was not enough to overtv'^helm oppo- 
sition to his benevolent intention, and that authority was unable to 
enforce what a mere expression of bis wish had failed to effect. 
These silly party-feuds continued through Sir Thomas Biisbane^s 
government ; but^ if we understand Mr. Cunningham rightly, they 
are in a fair way of subsiding under that of General Darling. The 
testimony of our author in favour of the respectability of many 
of the emancipists is certainly Very strongly given. 

‘ Our emanciiJist body, in honest truth, forms the most useful and 
enterprising portion of our community ; — all the distilleries, nearly all 
the breweries, and the greater portion of the mills and various manu- 
factories, being owned by them ; ^hile they have never, so far as I 
can learn, disgraced themselves by engaging in any of the smuggling 
transactions, whereby many of those who came out under the proud 
title of free men have tarnWied their reputation. Several of our 
most respectable merchants have tolimp that in the immeroujb matters 
of business wherein they have been concerned ^vith the emancipists, 
their conduct has always proved most honourable, though some liere 
AAill endeavour to detract from this praise, by saying that their prin- 
ciples have suffered 118 change, the terror of the law and self-interest 
keeping them honest.’— voL ii. pp. 143, 1 44. 

It matters little, in our opinion, as far as society is concerned, 
whether they be honest in principle or from necessity, supposing 
llmrn to be leally hbneSt. Mr. Cunningham argues that a stranger 
is much less likely to be cheated in Sydney than in l^ndou, because 
in the latter a shopkeeper may cheat a^stranger without his tiadc 
or reputation being much injured ; whereas, in the former, every 
body knows the emancipist shopkeeper to have once been a rogue, 
and all aie accordingly on their guard ; on his pait, he knows that 
even a mistake would be at once set down for a sample of the old 
fcaven, It is this cautious conduct, with assiduity and talent for 

business, 
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bus^GSs, which has raised many >of thetn to Wealth and respect- 
ability, without the assistance of great capital. 

‘ We have itidividiials in New South Wales, who, sprue fifteen 
ago, were driving government dung-carts, and shuffling along with 
hods of mortar on their shoulders, now possessed of incomes larger 
hy all account than I can mention, with a hope to be credited ; most o^f 
^them individuals, too, who came out under the patronage of the 
Honourable Secretary for the Home Department, with a Recorder’s 
testimonial to character. 

* In fact it is truly astonishing to see how rapidly many of these 
men prosper in business. They are generally men of talent, but of 
. talent formerly misapplied ; and, either throiagh their principles under- 
going a change on arrival, oil- finding that mor-e can b^ gained here by 
honesty than by roguery, qifit the latter for the formei^ and directing 
their talents into tleis new channel, fiourish in - our mrfey- making 
country like the trees we read of in the Psalms, “ planted by the 
river.” ’ — vol. ii. pp. 96, 97. 

Another distinction is made between persons born in the colony 
and in the mother-country ; the former being known by the name 
of currency, the latter by that of sterling ; a distinction given, as 
Mr. Cunningham tells us, by a facetious paymaster of the 73d 
regiment ; the pound currency being at that time inferior to the 
pound sterling. By our author’s account, however, the keeping 
up this distinction, in an invidious sense, does not appear to 
be very defensible ; ^ our currency lads and lasses,’ says he, ‘ arc 
a fine interesting race, and do hc^our to the countiy whence they 
originated : the name is a sufficient passport to esteem with all 
the wTdl-iiiformed and right-feeling portion of our population.’ 
They are said to grow up so rapidlV in height, and to be so 
slender, that they are further, and more justly, distinguished by the 
name of corn-stalks ; and they are described as remarkable for 
thUt Gothic peculiarity of fair hair, blue eyes, and reddish sallow 
complexions; but the young M^o men, we are told, like the Ame- 
ricans, lose their teeth at an. early period of fife. They are, Mr. 
Cunningham says, in a great degree free from the vices of their 
parents ; drunkenness is almost unknown among them ; and their 
honesty is proverbial. He adds,. thi||t they are warmly attached to 
’ ,the countiy of their birth, and that when ^they have been sent jto 
England, tlicy hail the day of their return as the most delightful 
iti their lives. Th4y all taH;: of London as a dull, smoky place j 
h^nd no doubt the dingy gloom of this brick-covered province is 
.something very unlike their own clear blue cloudless sky. ^ A 
lyoung girl/ says Mr. Cumiingham, ^ being asked how she should 
like to go to England,’ replied with great nalveti^, ‘ | should be 
afraid to go, from the number of thieves there / formii^ her jttdg- 

ment. 
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menti very shrewdly, on the number of this description annufilly 
imported from Our countiy into her own. 

^ Bijt the currency lads are stated to be noted for superior spirit 
a*nd courage, as well as superior morals. Mills, as Mr* Cunning- 
ham in slang jargon calls them, often take place between lads of the 
fancy; and, lie sajs, that ‘ when it is sterling against currency, 
It is observe^ that sterling is generally at a akoount before the 
winding up of the set-to.* So unfortunate has the facetious pay*^ 
master been in the discriminative nomenclature Which he has 
handed down as charaoteristic of the two classes. 

It appears, indeed, that die change, which takes place in the 
• physical constitution of ajl kinds of animals on transplantation to 
New South WaJes, is -something quite astonishing. It was long 
since rem4|kjj)i^hat prostitutes, who had never borne children in 
Europe, bel!ame prolific mothers in the Austraiian colonies ; and 
that married women, who had long left off child-bearing, lecom- 
menced even at the advanced period, in some cases, of fifty years 
of age, after a shoit residence in these regions ; and the observa- 
tion appeals to l^e confirmed, that not only the human race, but 
^ most of the quadrupeds produced from animals imported, im- 
prove their bleed, and increase considerably in size. Mr. i)aw- 
son, the intelligent manager of the * Australian Agricultural Com- 
^ i^any,' thus writes in a private journal with which we have beeti 
favoured : — ^ Both the climate and soil appear by natuie intended 
to produce fine wwl, and fine animals too^ even from the woist 
beginnings. The latter seems % paiadox. The extensive range 
that can be afforded to every animal keeps it in good condition ; 
and, perhaps, the native gra«»ses may have more of good in them, 
than theii appearance indicates : however this may be, tlie cli- 
mate cleaily has a wonderful effect upon die size of all animals, 
even upon man, who is almost universally tall here, although bom 
of diminutive parents. From this I am led to belic\e that the 
climate governs chiefly, and that every breed of animals intro- 
duced here will attain a size not known in Europe. From what 
1 know of the origin of the breed of horses introduced here, and 
the size of the stock that has almost promiscuously been pro- 
duced from them, 1 have strong grounds for inferring diat 
produce of such horsbs as we have imported will be something 
extraordinary.* 

We apprehend that the soil and ks products ran have little 
share in all this# The soil, ind^^ed, as Mr. Dawson tells us, is in 

f cneral poor, and inferior to that of any country he has ever seen, 
t is more probable, therefore, that the salubrity of the climate, 
and the absence of all disease, may be considered m the ]?rjme 
cmtaeii of these extraordinary effects. And if Now South Walm 
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is to become that great and powerful country, which, sOme 
centuries hence — :(inuch sooner its sanguine inhabitants pre- 
dict) — ^is destined to overawe and to Conquer the eastern vvorld^ 
this grand result will certainly be less owing to the labour of 
the plough, than to the rearing of sheep and cattle, the prosecu- 
tion of tlm fisheries, and the pursuits of comiUerce, We trust, 
however, that instead of indulging in dreams of conquest, the 
enlightened inhabitants of Kew South Wales will Use their best 
eflbrts to civilise the wretched natives of the numerous fertile and 
beautiful islands of Australasia, now in the lowest stage of savage 
barbarity. Hitherto the progress of the colony has certainly been > 
flourishing far beyond what the most sanguine projector or se^^er 
could have imagined, wb^, ^ thirly-eight* years ago,’ a few huts 
and solitary tents were tne only indications of tiifi^^istence of 
human society. — We are not much edified by landmarks 
which Mr. Cunningham has set up to note the stages of this pro- 
gressive improvement; we/yvill nevertheless ciirsorily run over 
what he calls a ^ brief medley of tlieir first deeds and their first 
fruits, in chronological sequence/ 

The first landing, he observes, was on the 26th of January, 
17B8 ; in 1789, the first harvest w^as reaped at Paramatta; in 
1790, the settler, Jamejp Reese, took possession of his land ; 
twelve prisoners located in 1791/tipon the Hawkesbury, supplied, 
in 1793, twelve hundred bushels of corn; in 1796, tho first play 
w^as performed; in 1803, t\ic first newspaper was printed; and in 
the same year the suicide pruned — that of a man who hung 
himself in jail; in 1805, i]xQ first colonial vessel was built; in 
ISOO*, the first great Hawkesbury flood happened; in 1810, the 
first census of the population, stock, and cultivated land was 
made; the toll-gates were^buHt; caterpillars made their 
appearance ; the streets of Sidney received names ; weekly mar- 
kets were established, and the first public races instituted; in 
1813, the fird fair was held, at Paramatta; in 1817, tlie jfirst 
bank was established ; in 1818, the first crim* con* case was tried 
(a great advance this in civilization) ; in 1820, the first colonial 
tobacco was sold; in 1825, the book was reviewed (this, 
we think, was beginning at the wp^ng end); in the same year 
i\ndfi/rst breach of promise of marriage cadie before the criminal 
courts ; and in 1826, the first public concert was held^ 

< When / says our author, *Ve.seriou8ly contemplate the wonderful re- 
volution wrought in the colony since its formatioia, we cannot but be 
proud of the energies displayed by our enterprising community. Here, 
ivliere, thirty-eight years ago, ridt one civilized being disputed the dbmi- ^ 
nJoh of the woods with their savage inhabitants, now forty thousand such 
exist, spread oyer W extent of counti^ of twp hundted sfuiSe ihiles, 
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having justice administered by civil and criminal courts ^ sepaAte 
courts of quarter^sessions, and eleven separate benches of magistrates 
bgiiig tituted among them. Where, thirty^-eight years ago, nof a Single 
Europe^ animal breathed, now upwards of $00,000 sheep, upwards 
of 100,000 bead of cattle, and many thousand horses and other ani- 
mals destined for the support and pleasure of man, are jpeacefiilly 
grazing, , Where, thirty^eight yfara ago, not an ear of grain was 
cultivated, we^now see fifty thousand, bushels advertised for— for the 
mere annual consumption of om of our distilleries ; — ^while four steam- 
mills, ten water-mills, eighteen windmills, and two horse-mills, furnish 
UkS with , an abundance of excellent flour from our, own wheat ; two 
-very extensive distilleries^. with several hundred thousand gallons 
• annhaJiy of a pure spirit from our barley and maize ; arid thirteen 
breweries, tyith ate and beer frfim oiir varmus descriptions of colonial 
grain, — eighfeifcfeifsand hogsheads being the average yearly amount of 
this wholesoilfe beverage supplied to the public. ^ 

‘On the site of Sydney alone what a change has been effected! 
Where, thirty-eight years ^o, not a human hut was to be counted, 
nor the slightest hum of commerce heard, we have now a city occu- 
pying a mile square^ crowded with industripus citizens, and teeming 
with vehicles wheeling along the varied productions of the soil, — the 
market-dues for this traffic renting, the present year, at S40/., and 
the toll-gate dues at 1000/.: — ^the town cpntaining twenty- two agents 
for the management of shipping affairs; eleven auctioneers fpr expe- 
ditiously disposing of colonial and ^foreign wares ; a chamber of com- 
merce to push forward and watch over colonial enterprise, effect in- 
surances, and arbitrate in matters relating to shipping ; two flourish- 
ing banks, dividing forty per cent, oif their advances ; and three news- 
papers, (one weekly, and two printed tvrice a week,) in one of which 
I counted one day 1$4 advertisements.^-r-Vol, ii. p. 73 — 75. 

In our author’s opinion the commerce of the colony can only 
be considered as dating its existenJ^six years ago.. Since that 
time the trade with England has increased from three to twerU^^ . 
four vessels, importing emigrants of property and cargoes valued 
at 200,000Z., while the exports iu seventeen ships, consisting of 
wool, skins, pil, timber, pearl-shells, trenails apd hides, exceed 
in value 100,000?. The foreign trade with India and China, six 
years ago, did not require above six or seven vessels ; last year 
tliey amounted to twenty.six, wiii import cargoes worth 200,000?., 
a gr^at part of which consisted of tea, sugar, wine, and tobacco- 
articles all of which, Mr. Cunuinghatm supposes, may, in time, be 
produced in the colony itself. Ou the banks of the Hastings, 
which discharges its waters into Port Macquarie, Uhe sugar cane,’ 
he says, < thrives well, and a good quantity of fine sugar and fair 
samples of rum have been produced here of late, ninotif acres of 
cauu being tliis year (1826) in cultivation.’ But though wiae^ 

sugar, 
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Bitgar, and tobacco lurill, yve d^ubt not, be speedily reckoned 
among the valuable products of die colony, are pretty sure 
that tea will never be included ameng its stafSe commodities^^ The 
labour that is required for the preparation of this plant can only 
be undertaken with advantage in couintries like India and China, 
where population is abundant and food cheap. Besides this, . 
there is something in the nature ql this plant that requires a pecu- 
liar climate, or Soil, or mode of cultivation, or all of them. It 
has been tried in various countries and failed, and no treatment, 
that we have heard of, by our nurserymen^ has yet succeeded in 
producing free and healthy plants either within doors or without, k 

Whatever products, however, the colony is or may be Capable' 
of yielding, it is agreeijf on all hands that, for some years to 
come, its progressive prosperity mnst depend the cul^ 

tivation of ^he fiiie-wooll^ sheep, for the introdui^ion of which 
it is indebted to a gentleman of the name of Mac Arthur. From 
three ewes and a ram, with which it appears Im began tlie breed, 
his stock of pure merinos is now said to exceed two thousand; 
and from the produce of these he has of late years sold upwards 
of forty rams annually, at an average of 17Z. per head. His pro- 
perty in the colony,* by grants and purchases, is said to exceed 
thirty thousand acres, comtituting a square of seven miles nearly 
each si(fe, all lying contiguous, and consisting chiefly of undulating, 
thinly-wooded hills, covered with a sward of fine dry native pas- 
ture, with the addition of extensive plains stretching from each 
bank of the river, of the most fertile quality, producing excellent 
wheat, and maize of the most luxuriant growth. His breed of 
horses and horned cattle are of the first description. He has 
succeeded in introducing most of the European fruits ; has a 
spacious vineyard, from he annually makes an increasing 

quantity of wine, said to be not unlike the sauterne; cultivates 
the English grasses, which are found to thrive well ; and this first 
of Australian squires keeps 4 pack of fox-Jiounds, with which he 
hunts the native dog and kangaroo. 

On tibe banks of Hunter’s river, and its branches, and on the 
fine neighbouring plains borderfog on the Goulburn river, Mr. 
Cunningham enumerates about ito^enty gentlemen who, though 
comparatively speaking, they have b*it recently settled there, can-' 
not, he thinks, reckon among them fewer than twenty thousand 
fine-woolled sheep, Balliurst plmnaj however, or, more properly 
speaking, downs, are, of all other jperts of the colony yet dis- 
covered, the best adapted for sheep husbandry. These fine open 
downs, consisting of a succession of gently-swelling hills, dear 
of timl^r, and covered with luxuriant herbage, extend along the 
banka of the Macquarie River, on both ddes, full a hundred and 
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twenty miles. The discovery of this transidpine region, and of 
the ffracitioable passes across the Blue -Mountains to it, was at 
thctitpp hailed, and is still looked upon, as the most happy event 
for the benefit of the colonists, that could have befallen them, as, 
in fact, the cisalpine stripe of land had become too closejy occu- 
pied to afford subsistence to the i^pidfy increasing live stock, 

* The superahiandant population/ *Says Mr. Cunningham, * and the 
superabundant flocks and herds pour^ like a torrent over the dividing 
barrier-ridge, inundating the fine plains and downs beyond its western 
base. The quantity of sheep and cattle in this territory is now im- 
mense, the greater proportion of the wool exported from the colony 
being iRirnisliecl therefrom,’ 

Nor is the dairy neglectai; for we ate |old that a Mrs. Rankin, 
fiom Ayrshj}:ei»i;’jAakes cheese at Bathurst little inferior to our 
Cheshire, am is amassing a large fortune by selling iijL at nine- 
pence to a shilling a pound. 

The town of Bathurst would appear, indeed, to be fast rival- 
ling Sydney. It has already its ^ Literaiy Society/ its ^ Classical 
and Mercantile Academy,’ apd its ^ hunt.’ The membeis of this 
association, we are told, wear ^ green jackets, turned up with 
velvet, gilt buttons, with Bathurst HmV^ engraved upon them, 
and a native dog embroidered in gold upon the collar.’ To such 
a pitch of luxury and prosperity is Bathurst grown, thotigh six 
.shoit yeais ago it did not possess a single respectable resident 
settler ; the district now abounds in a wealthy population, in pos- 
session of all the comforts and luxuries of life, and of a healthy 
climate to enable it to enjoy them, 

‘ No better proof/ says our author, * can be given of the healthfuU 
ncsi of Bathurst, than the fact^that the only death, owing to natural 
causes, from the period of its first settle^nwt, took place in 18 ^ 6 , after 
a space of twelve years.* 

Many other regions, not inferior to Bathurst plains, arc yet, we 
caunot doubt, to be (Uscovered iii this extensive and salubrious 
countiy ; and wc perceive with pleasure that new settlements are 
fonning on the southern coast, by which a short and speedy comimi^ 
nication will be maintained with the sister colonies on Van Diemen’s 
land. Poit Western ha^ recently been occupied, and though the 
land in the immediate vicinity of the bay may not be of the first 
quality, yet as it has been ascertained to^impiove in advancing to 
the interior, thcic is little doubt that, iu a short space of time, the 
intervening country between tliis port and Sydney will be planted 
with inhabitants. Already Jarvis and Bateman’s bays have been 
oodupied by respectable emigrants; and King George’s hound, 
near tlie south-west corner, or Cape Leiiwin, commanding the en- 
trance of Bass’s Strait, has also been settled. This we consider as 
^ a most 
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a most important station ; the land about it is of good quality, and 
continues so the whole way to Sw^an river on the western qoast, 
abounding with extensive plains of the finest grass, not inferior to 
Bathurst plains, witli the additional advantage of hilly ranges, 
clothed with the finest timber for building, of the same Species 
wbich occurs on the eastern epast, but of much finer giwth; On 
this latter coast the settlers, in proceeding northerly, will speedily 
get within the tropic, and communicate with the new settlement on 
Melville Island on the northern coast, which we find is to be aug- 
mented by a corresponding settlement on some of the islands to the 
eastward of it. We are not aware whether these northern colonies 
are likely to answer the expectations of those (merchants itrading 
to India, we believe) wd|b strongly ^recommended them, wdth the 
view of drawing the Malays concerned in the cHten ^ ^e fishery of 
the Trepar\g on fliis coast, to excjbange that article olF consumption 
in China for British manufactures, instead of dealing, as at present, 
with the Dutch settlements. As the Malays are a cautious and 
suspicious people, it would be desirable, if possible, to induce 
some of them, with their families, and also ci the Chinese, w’ho 
mix with them freely at Singapore, to remove to the northern 
coast of New Holland, as the best means of securing the trade, 
and also of improving the new settlements on that coast. 

The^Austrulian agricultural company will, in no great length of 
time, give a new aspect to that part of the eastern coast on which 
they have received a grant of one million of acres, intersected by 
several fine streams falling intooPort Stephens. 

‘ The fertile spot/ says the Report, ‘ on wdiich Mr. Dawson landed, 
ww estimated to contain about eight hundred acres, fit to grow corn of 
first, second, and third rate quality ; •surrounded by fine sheep-hills, 
with fresh water in abundanfi»» In the immediate neighbourhood ad- 
joining the shore, are beds of oyster-shells', convertible into the finest 
lime, both for building and agriculture, and in such inexhaustible 
quantity, that in one instance they are said to cover above an acre, to 
the depth of several feet. The whole distrief is bounded on the south 
by a harbour, into which ships of any tonnage may enter at all seasons, 
and anchor in safety; it abounds with numerous kinds of excellent fish, 
and communicates, through the medium of its rivers and creeks, ivith 
a country well qualified to form a large and important portion of the;,, 
grant. ^ ^ ' 

‘ Port Stephens is situate in latitude 40^ one degree north of 
Sydney, and appears to consist of an outer and an inner harbour, the 
ou^r entrance being a mile in Mdth, with a depth of thirty-six feet at 
iovv water. After passing the tw^oi headlands, the harbour expands 
considerably ; but at the distance of ten miles from the entrance, it is 
contracted, and divided by an island into two channels, each about 
fpur hundred yards wide^ which lead into the inn^r harbour : the de|)th 
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of one of diese cliannels is seventy ^%70 feet, of. the other ninety feet, 
and the minimumi dfepth of the passage for ships through both harbours, 
is thirly-six feet, and extends n^riy to the shore, on which the first 
settlement has been m^e.* , 

From the latest accounts which hare been received of the pro- 
ceeding;^ of diis company, it would |ppear that their concerns are 
goij|g on as pij)sperously as could bO desired. At no great dis- 
tance from the settlement, and in addition to their original mil- 
lion acres, they have obtained fropi the government a grant of five 
hundred acres of the coal-fields of Newcastle, which, by means 
of steam-engines and proper colliers from England, already ar- 
med there, they are about to work in a systematic manner, and 
from which they ej^pect to be enabled to ^rve not only Sydney but 
the whole coIpnVfjrVith coals af a cheap rate, Sydney alone, it is 
calculated, wiil require an annual supply of 12,000 chaldrons, and 
the masters of vessels proceeding% India, Batavia, the^tape, &c. 
who cannot at preset be supplied, from the inefficient state of the 
workings, will be glad to take coals, not only for their own use, but 
on the speculation qf a market for such cargoes* The establish- 
ment of steam boats, we have little doubt, will next take place ; and 
these will be of infinite importance in the navigation of the smooth 
water within the reefs, along the ^extensive eastern coast both to 
the northward and southward, at such times as the periodical winds 
arc adverse to sailing vessels. 

Mr. Dawson’s account of this part of the country is very encou- 
raging to the hopes of the settlers 

‘ The country around Port Stephens is of a different character from 
the districts previously settled. It is chiefly hilly, and sometimes 
mountainous. There are few ptrts of England more beautiful to the 
eye. On the banks of the river Karne|;^natives' name) which emp- , 
ties itself into Port Stephen’s harbour, it is not mucli unlike, nor much 
inferior in point of beauty, to the banksof the Wye. The hills in the dis- 
tance, and on the banks, are less elevated than those of the Wye, but the 
scenery is equally varied ifnd rich, as seen from some of the reaches of the 
river. The harbour, too, is a very fine and safe one, and abounds with 
every production of nature that can make its shores a desirable residence^ 
Fish of all kinds known in the colony, oysters both rock and mud, in 
the greatest abundance, as^well as lobsters and turtle, are found there. 
In my public letter I have stated my reasons for having determined to 
fix the establishment at this place, where every advantage we^puld have 
asked for appears to have been united for bur first essay. The hills 
appear to bo well adapted for sheep ; enough of ground can always be 
found, on or near the navigable rivers and creeks running into^the liar-^ 
hour, for cultivation, should we ultimately want more than the sliores of 
the port can produce .’ — C Private Journal,} 
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It appears that the importation of fine wool from New South 
Wales has already had the effect of lowering the prices of the usual 
supplies of fine wool for the English market-^to such a degree in- 
deed, that it is confidently stated the prices lately obtained wiU not 
afford a remunerating projlit to the growers, under the expensive 
artificial treatment to which, in a climate like that of Germany, 
they are compelled to resort, in order to producera staple ofcthe 
requisite delicacy. It is stated in the last report of the directors of 
the ‘ Australian Agricultural Company,^ that, with regard to fine 
wool intended for the markets of Great Britain, ^ it will be Found 
that the average expenses of carriage from the farms in the interior 
of Germany, including freight from the ports of shipment knd im- 
port duly here, are, in aqjlount, equal to tfie cost^of freight incurred 
by the longer voyage from New *South Walcsy apd the other 
charges o^ conveyance from the pccupied pastures of that country, 
situated generally within a moderate distance of the sea-coast/ And 
if this statement be literally and exactly correot, the wwl-grow ers 
of Germany must unquestionably find themselves, in the long run, 
Utterly unable to compete with these llifiving colonists. 

As to the attempts which the Australians have been making in 
manufactures, we cannot expect much progress, for some time 
to come, in that departpient ; a great deal more, however, than 
the N^rlh Americans accomplished in thrice the time, has already 
been achieved. Their manufactures, as yet, consist chiefly of 
articles of the first necessity, such as are in daily and universal 
use. Coarse and second cloths, from their own wool, are manu- 
factured at Botany Bay, but at a dearer rate than similar articles 
imported from England ; these cloths, however, are represented 
to be stronger, and perhaps, tlierefbre, cheaper in the end, than 
those , with which they Iw^re to compete. Coarse woollens are 
made by the women confined at Paramatta, who likewise weave 
twills made of New Zealand flax. Many of the settlers tan 
their own leathei^ make their own shoes,pand manufacture soap 
for their own consumption* In Sydney they manufacture hats, 
beavered with the fur of the flying squirrel, which are said to look 
well and to %vear well, except diat they become soft, and lose 
their shape in moist weather. . Here ^ also are carried on for 
sale, soap-making, tii>w^are, workings in brass and iron, saddlery, 
harness md whip making, boot, i^oe, and straw-hat making ; all 
>kinds of common pottery-ware, large jars and tubs for' salting 
mepat in, wine and w'atcr coolers, and spruce-beer bottles, are 
' «inanufactured in sufficient abundance for the wants of tlie whole 
colony, and sold cheap. Carts, drays, ploughs, harrows, and 
i^^rifistrumenls of husbandry, arc made of good and strong ma.- 
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terials, and are sold at English prices ; aDwJ colonial coasting ves- 
sels and boats ar& built of guin*-timber^ which is stated to b^ as 
durable^ and ev^ry way as fit for ship-buildings as Indian teak. 

progressive improvement and civilisation of the colony 
may further be infened from the state of society in Sydney, where, 
according to our author, private carriages are kept, and few indi- 
viduals, if any^ who pretend to what in the slang tongue is called 
respectability are without their gigs or riding-horses. Every 
town has its post-office, and a regular system of post-horses is esta- 
blished for the conveyance of letters. A four-horse stage-coach 
runs twice a-day, and a caravan once, between Sydney and Para- 
cnatta, and another coach thrice a-week to Liverpool, while a third 
proceeds from Pa^'amatta to Windsor thr^e times a-week also — no 
mean proofisK)fthe general we'alth and prosperity which this infant 
colony has attained. Nor while comfort and cojAenieiyre are thus 
studied, is the improvement ^pf rffe mind by any means neglected. 

* A great wiety ef respectable schools throughout the colony further 
the purposes of education ; the most celebrated being the Sydney Free 
Grammar School uijder the able management of Dr. Halloran; the 
Caledonian Academy, founded upon the principles of the Scotch schools, 
under the management of the Rev. Mr., Lang, the Presbyterian clergy- 
man ; Mr. Cope’s seminary; and the Naval Seminary, for instruction 
in seafaring matters, under the superiritendance of Captain Beareridge. 
Various ladies’ schools aife to be found also, but few possessing much 
celebrity. Music-masters for the piano and harp take regular circuits 
to give lessons to the rising fair ; while Mons. Giraud,* tmd other profes- 
sors of attitudes and dancing, teach 15xem to hold their heads up, turn 
out their toes, and trip it along in waltzes, quadrilles, and 
~vol. ii. pp. 124, 125. ti 

Scholastic institutions are also endowed with a certain portion of 
land, and placed under the direction of 'ftie ministers of the gospel, 
at the head of whom is a highly-accomplished, as well as philan- 
thropic gentleman, Mr. Archdeacon Scott. A dispensary is esta- 
blished to furnish medicine and advice gratis to the pemr. There are 
several reading-rooms and libraries j and the inhabitants are fur- 
ther enlightened by the ^ Sydney Oazette ’ and the ^ Australian/ 
published twice a-week, and the ' Monitor,^ once a-week : the two 
latter, we are assured bjb Mr. Cunningham> ‘ are conducted with 
an ability of which few papers out of London can boast / he might 
• have added, for we see them |iometime^ ^with a scutlllity, too, 
which would not disgrace pillinglfgate and St. Giles's.^ The 
Australian, we understand, is conducted by a transplanted scion' of 

> • The te^]|^ was defined by one, of ihe witnesses on the noted trial of John Tliurtell. 
The question was (but we quote from memory,) 'What sort of person was Mr. ? 
Anmv^, Mr. Weare was respeot#lo, What do you mm by rospectabitity I 

Ho kept a gig.’ 
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a London parent, \vliose dull and dolorous columns are mostly 
employed in slandering our best and most venetable institutions. 
The average number of advertisements in these three are said to 
amount from seventy to eighty, and their average circuldiion to 
about 650, or a total of 3250 impressions weekly. The Colonial 
Almanac is said to contain much valuable information on farming 
and gardening, the periods of planting, sowing, and reaping the 
several productions of the soil, and many other useful matters. The 
colonial press is teeming with various works ; — a practical treatise 
on the vine, another on sheep-husbandry, a journal of travels in the 
interior, and two volumes of poems ,-' — * one of them by our vene- 
rable laureate, Mr. Michael Robinson ~bear the stamp of color 
nial authorship. . ^ 

Sydney boasts also oT her turf-elub, with its setfretary, trea- 
surer, and a select number of members, who can "only be ad- 
mitted by ballot. The races are held twice a-year, once at Syd- 
ney and once at Paramatta ; and not less thaij eight horses fre- 
quently start for the governor’s plate, and also for the Australian 
ladies’ plate : in short, our author tells us, that ^ this excellent old 
English sport is nowhere more highly enjoyed than in Australia.’ 
Races, of course, beget balls and suppers, and these require suit- 
able houses to give them in. Thus, we are told, the ^ Australian’ 
and ‘ i^ydney’ hotels in George-street, and ^ Hill’s tavern’ close to 
Hyde Park, may vie with thpse of any English town of the same 
size. The more respectable part of society adopt the London 
fashions in dress, the moment diey are imported. An active indi- 
vidual, by keeping ^ a fashionable repository for ladies’ dresses,’ is 
said to have lately returned tO England with a fortune of not less 
than 12,000/., all acquired in about# six short years. Nor does It 
appear that neatness of diess and personal cleanliness are contined 
to the higher classes ; they are said, on the contrary, to form a 
very marked feature among<a great proportion of the inhabitants, 
even among those who move in rather an humble sphere, — au indi- 
cation so far in their favour, since it leads to the presumption that 
they arc alive to a due sense of decorum and moral feeling. As 
Mr. Cunningham has it, ^ those who delight in a good exterior are 
seldom either sottish or depraved.’ 

The rapid progress thus made in the ai^is, the luxuries, the com- 
forts, and, we may add, the follies of civilised life, in the short 
space of ^ thirty-eight years,’ and at the distance of twelve thou- 
sand miles from the country out of which the whole concern ema- 
nated, has certainly no parallel. The progressive colonization of 
the United States, near as they are situated to the mother-country, 
will bear no comparison with this. A whole century had 
passed away before their most flourishing colony came any thing 

near 
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near what Australia can already point to.*^ And when wc look 
back to the earl^ part of the very short period ab^Ve mentioned, 
and find the di®cullies and the distress which the iSrst settlers had 
to undergo, — difficulties of a nature most appalling and terrific 
“We are only surprised that the whole plan of colonizing, under 
such discouraging circumstances, was not at once abandoned 
and given up^ in despair* From Governor Phillips's narra- 
tive, and in that singularly curious and painfully interesting jour- 
nal of Colonel Collins, which nlay be considered as a sort of 
Botany Bay Calendar, a striking contrast may be placed in juxta- 
position with the pleasing picture we have just sketched from Mr. 
Cunningham's little volumes. In the year 1788 Captain Phillips 
sailed from Fnglavd with*about 1000 persons, of whom 5t)4 were 
male and 12 ^ female convicts, *and the remainder civil and military 
officers, soldiers, and a few women and children. *Bota^y Bay W'as 
their destination ; but, luxuriant as it might be in rare and beau- 
tiful plants, whence its name, it w as found wholly unfit for the pur- 
poses of this infant settlement. Luckily, at a short distance to the 
northwaid, the captjin discovered Port Jackson, till then unknown, 
to which place he removed his living cargo, and landed them at a spot 
to which he gave the name of Sydney Cove. The first operation 
was to build a hospital for the sick, w^hich were mimcrous. But 
the convicts wl )0 were to assist in ,tlie building became refftictory, 
some secreted themselves in the woods, some ran away to the ships 
of La Peyroiise, then in the harbour ; others, again, threvv away 
their tools ; many of them committed robberies among their compa- 
nions, and more on the public stores. The sailors brought spirits 
on shore, and scenes of intoxication and riot were the consequence. 
The scurvy and dysentery sooA raged among them, so that by dis- 
ease; and death the refractory few who .could work were rediic(id 
to about two hundred and fifty. To add to their misfortunes, the 
few cattle they had strayed into the woods, and were never recovered. 


* In 1585 the first colony was carried to Virginia by Sir R. Granville, the few survi- 
vors of whom returned with Sir F. Drake to England. In 1587 another colony went, 
which, after grea. suffering, received support fron^ England by Sir Walter Raleigh. In 
1602 several ships and meti were sent to Virginia, but they could scarcely be said to have 
made a permanent establishinent ^till 1606, when James’ Town was founded. In 1609 
Lord- DeUware was sent as governor, with nine ships and upwards of five hundred per- 
sona as settlers. A few years after this a reinforc*cmcnt was sent over with Sir Thomas 
Gates. In 1616, that is, thirty years idler ihe first attei^pt at colonization, it is stated by 
Pucchas, in proof of the flourishing condition of the colony, that ‘ there were of bulls, 
cowes, heifers, calves, a hundred and fotty four, horses three, and as many mares, goates 
ahd kida4wo hundred and sixteene. Hogges wilde and tame not to l)ee numbered, and 
great plenty of poultry’— a miserable picture truly i But before this period ,some 
hundreds oi the adventurers had perished by disease, famine, and the attacks of . the In- 
dians. 
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Their provisions became so nearly exhausted, that famine stared 
them ill the face; the Guardian frigate, to ivhich they were 
anxiously looking for supplies, was wrecked on an island of ice ; 
and the next ship that followed, instead of a cargo of provisions, 
brought out about 220 female convicts, many of them old, infirm, 
and diseased. Four other transports anived in succession, with 
convicts on board : in one of them, out of 216 mal^s, 200 were <m 
the sick list ; in the other three the deaths in the passage amounted 
to 261 men, 11 women, and 2 children. Another transport brought 
among them the gaol fever, of which, out of 300 embarked > 95 
had died on the passage. 13ut all this misery and wretchedness is 
easily accounted for. The convicts were shipped off and victualled 
by contract^ not at so much per head for the number landed in the 
colony, but for that received on board, so that the more the deaths, 
the greater^the profit to the contractors. What a disgrace to those 
who had the management of the business, and what compunctions 
ought they to feel, (if still in existence,) when»they read that Mr. 
Cunningham has carried out six hundred convicts, male and female, 
without losing a single individual ! • 

The conduct of the convicts called frequently for the punish- 
ment of death. Robberies were constantly committed. They 
burnt down the prison at a time when twenty criminals were in 
it loacTed with irons, some of whom perished in the flames. 
They were compelled to rebuild it ; and then set it on fire a 
second time : they burnt down the church, and even set fire to 
the grain which was destined io feed them. Numbers perished 
in the woods, chiefly Irish, who took it into their heads, that by 
proceeding northerly, they would speedily reach China. This in- 
fatuation, we are rather surprised t2 find from Mr. Cunningham, 
still exists, and he gives ••a ludicrous story of an Irishman who 
set out on this expedition, and after three weeks hard toiling, was 
cheered with the distant crowing of a cock. A garden, with a snug 
cottage, gave a new fillip to his joy, and more so because of its 
close resemblance to those he had left in New South Wales ; but 
on seeing an European, in whom he discovered the features of 
Colonel Johnstone, he was in ecstasy, and hallooed out, ^ Arrah! 
long life to you, colonel ! And what ha/? brought your honour to 
China all the way V The fact was, that the Irishman, in keeping 
straightforward, had made some unfortunate ^ right about face, ^ and 
thus travelled back to wdfliin a few ffiiles of the spot from which he 
had started. Many are still persuaded that the Blue Mountains aie 
those of Connaught, and when they take a freak of making their 
way to Ireland, Mr. Cunningham tells us they always go southerly^ 
because Green Erin being colder than New South Walesj and the 
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cold winds blowing from the soutli, the land of their fathers must 
needs lie in that\iirection. The folly and absurdity of these peo- 
ple are scarcely to be credited. A party having deternyned to set 
out fof Ireland^ one of them, more knowing than the rest, p^pf- 
fered himjpelf as their guide, having torn out the print of a com- 
pass from a book of navigation, by ^hich he proposed to steer 
them a direct ^ourse to their own country ; but it was soon disco- 
vered, to Pat’s mortification, and the discomfiture of the party, 
that, somehow or other, the paper compass had lost its magnetic 
properties in this part of the world. 

In tlie early stages of the Australian colonies, and with such 
materials as they were composed of it can hardly be a subject of 
wonder, that a cotfisiderable number of years must have elapsed 
ere the convicts were brought under such subjection, and as well 
managed as •they are at present. Unmerited •blame, in our 
opinion, has attached to former governors for the readiness with 
w'liich they granted*letters of emancipation and tickets of leave, 
to enable convicts to hire themselves out to individuals; and 
though WQ are rea^y to admit that these indulgcncies, when 
granted too promiscuously, were liable to abuse, we are quite 
satisfied that the encouragement tlius given contributed mainly to 
the rapid progress of the colony towards that state of prosperity 
which it has now attained. If tljie convict occasionally abused 
the indulgence, and reverted to hi^ former criminal habits, (as was 
the case,) the members of the colonial government might plead in 
excuse the utter ignorance in which they were kept of the nature 
of the crimes for which the transported felons had respectively 
been tried and convicted ; a piece of information which might have 
enabled them to form some ifotioii of the cimracter and degree 
of guilt of the several delinquents. In vain the constituted autho- 
rities complained that no list of convicts, not even of their names, 
was ever sent out along with the cargo, much less a specific, 
catalogue of their several crimes. The complaint, it would seem 
from Mr. Cunningham, still exists, though it must be obvious 
how valuable such a list would be to the colonial authorities in 
making the disposition of fresh cargoes as they arrive. ^ 

Mr. Cunningham gives an amusing account of these convicts, 
while under his charge on board ship, and of their characters as 
they are developed in the course of tlfe outward voyage. Tiie 
greatest and most daring rogues, it seeftis, maintain tlieir pre- 
eminence, and are always selected by tlie rest as captains of the 
deck ; while the next in the scale of villany are made petty 
cers. . The same thing takes place in the female convict Jihips, 
'^here some old experienced bawd generally takes charge of the 
. c 8 morals 
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morals and good conduct of the young ones. There are always^ 
among a cargo of either sex^ a few who pretend to have reformed 
their lives, and are constantly to be seen with the bible in their 
hands ; but Mr. Cunningham soon discovered that these vCere in- 
variably the greatest hypocrites and the least worthy of trust — in 
short, the very worst of the set. Among numerous instances of 
this bare-faced hypocrisy, he mentions that of one Breadnian, 
who, on arriving at Sydney, was in the last stage of consumption, 
and unable to sit up without fainting. This expiring wretch, 
who grasped his bible to the last, mustered strength enough, 
wdiile the hospital-man was drawing on his trowsers, to stretch 
out his pale trembling hand towards the other's waistcoat pockety 
and actually to pick it of a comb and .penknife next morning 
he was a corpse. ^ Yet,' says Mr. Cunningham,* ‘ during his 
whole illness, this man would regularly request somg of the soher^ 
minded rogues to read the scriptures to him, and pray hy his 
bedside V lliero was another who assumed^ the character of a 
saint, one Jones, a Welshman, who, while in the hospital, was 
so fond of scripture-reading, that ^ 

* I never passed his berth,' says Mr. Cunningham, ‘ without observing 
him earnestly toiling away, with a pair of huge spectacles arched over 
his nose, or else the bible lying close to his hip, ready to be vsnatched up 
on thednstant. Indeed, so earnest was he in his religious exercises, that 
he could not even attend muster \yithout the bible in his hand, and his 
forefinger stuck between the leaves to mark the passage he had been 
reading.' 

This fellow robbed the surgeon^s assistant who attended him of a 
sum of money. Shade of Le Sage ! who shall deny that father 
Hilary and brother Ambrose de Juamela are but too true por- 
traits of jmor frail humay nature ! 

It was just the same thing among the first settlers. ^ They 
stripped each other of their blankets, and the dying men watched 
with eagerness the moment of snatching aw^ay the covering of his 
neighbour, even before the breath was out*of his body.' 

I'he women are described as infinitely more difficult to manage 
than the men ; but those composing the cargo which our author 
once superintended, were pretty well kept under by ^ an old 
sybil of seventy,' a ^ most trust-Wbrthy ^creature,' who had been, 
during forty years of her life, in all the houses of Correction, 
prisons, and penitentiaries of the metropolis. Some of Mrs. 
Try's reformed damsels from Newgate, veiy soon after getting on 
board, set ^ihont papering their hair with the religious tracts that 
this good lady had supplied them with for their edification. 

JB^d and unpromising as imatemls like these are^ to be throwii 
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into the mass of society, it is admitted hy most writers that the 
present prosperity and the population of the Australian colonies 
are mainly owing to the industry and ingenuity whicM' such con- 
victs fransmit to their progeny. And yet, if we may credit the 
followiiig statement, extracted from the ^ State of Agriculture and 
Grazing in New South Wales/ by Mr. Atkinson,’^ an old esta- 
blished settle% we should be obliged to come to a very different 
conclusion, or, at any rate, very considerably qualify the lauda- 
tory reports which have been so largely bestowed on the eman- 
cipists and others who became early settlers : — 

‘ The first settlers in the colony were obtained from among the mili- 
tary arid convicts ; very few of these men had any knowledge of agri- 
culture, being mostly derived frpm inhabitants of great towns, or from 
the very lou^st orders of the people: thoughtless and negligent, as 
might naturaUy be expected from their early habits and sub|e(iuent life, 
with very little regard for the comforts and conveniences of civilised 
society, their wholei» desires were confined to the obtaining sufficient 
food ; clothing, except wliat decency absolutely required, they had little 
regard for; and to bring up their families with respectability, and 
make a comfortable appearance in the world, never once entered their 
minds. Their absolute wants being satisfied, the whole surplus pro- 
duce of their labour was expended in intoxication and debauchery. 
IVJen of this description were but little calculated to improve and 
beautify the face of the country, and develope its agricultural capa- 
bilities ; accordingly, their farms exhibit to this day nothing but a scene 
of confusion, filth, and poverty. Their first necessarily rude habitfitioiis 
of bark, are still unreplaced with moift comfortable dwellings of brick 
or timber; and their families have been suffered to grow up without 
education, useful knowledge, or religious principles. 1 beg here to be 
understood as only alluding to ffie early settlers, and the lower orders 
of the present — what are technically termed in the colony Dungaree 
Settlers, from a coarse cotton manufacture of India, which forms their 
usual clothing : a more improvident, worthless race of people, cannot 
well be imagined. It unfortunately happens that the greater part 
of these people have bebn located on the bank® of the Hawkesbuty 
and Nepean, and in the district of Airds, the best lands in &e. co- 
lony .’ — Atkinson Agriculture and Grazing in Nenv South Woks, pp# 
2S, 29. / 

Mr, Atkinson, howe^', confines his statement to the old 
settlers, soldiers, and convicts, who in the early periods of 
the coloL'y had no good example to follow. For some years 
past the case has been diflerent, a more intelligent and re- 
^apectaWe population having spread itself over the colony. . The 
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amount of this population is rather over-statejd by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, in making it amount in round numbers to forty thou- 
sand. By a census! taken towards the end of the year 1^215, it 
Btood as under • 

FEEE ADULTS. 


MaJes, came out free - 1955 

born in the colony - 1823 

• free by servitude - 4218 

absolute pardon - 138 

conditional pardon 1000 

FREE 

Males, born in the colony 2293 
— — came free - - 1 1 5 

Free Males - 11,542 

^ CON- 

Males, with tickets of leave 1949 
•— in servitude - 13,156 

— class unknown - 994 

Total Males - 27,641 


Females, came out free • 1193 

■ born in tbg colony 1857 

free by servitude 1800 

absolute pardon 14 

— conditional pardon 56 

CHILDREN. 

Females, born in the colony 2206* 
came free - 110 

Free Females - 7236 

VIOTS. 

Females, with tickets of leave 1 29 

— in servitude - 999 

class unknown - 214 

Total Females • 8578 


General Total - - - 36,219 

Military, with Women and Children • 2,000 

Grand Total - - 3^.319 


From this return, it would appear that the number of adult emi- 
grants amounts only to ; ^vhercas that of convicts, emanci- 
pated and in servitude, is !2S,459, being in the proportion of about 
three and a half to one ; — that the ^mancipists alone arc eiiual in 
numbers to the adult emigrants; — that about one-half of the 
population are convicts in a slate of servitude, the other half con- 
sisting of free settlers and emancipists. We think, therefore, that 
Wentworth and Cunningham are fully borne out in ascribing 
mainly to the labours of the convicts the prosperous condition of 
the colony. — It is distinctly slated by the former writer, that the 
value of the properly now possessed by emancipists is fully double 
that of the free settlers. 

It will be observed, from the above return, that the disproportion 
of the male to the female population is enormous, being fifteen to 
one nearly among the co^nvicts, and fei the total population three to 
one. I'his is unquestionably a great evil, and seriously felt as such ; 
but it is one, we fear, difficult, if not impossible, to remedy. It 
might, perhaps, be diminished to a certain ptent, by abolishing 
penitentiaries and asylums for the reformation of female delin- 
quent &t liome^ the success of which is, at best, very equivocal. 

When 
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When the settlers of Virginia were much in the same situation 
with those on New South Wales, one hundred and fifty young 
wolnen were procured, it is not stated how, and shipped oflf to 
that l 5 ettlement, w'here, as the annals of Virginia relate, they were 
sold to the settlers for wives, at one hundred and fifty pounds 
WTJght of tobacco each ; and in the same year, l620, a Dutch 
trader carri^ thither the first cargo of negro slaves, among 
whom was a good proportion of females* Now, if an old pro- 
curess of Bristol, as the papers tell us, can piirchase*from a sister 
in iniquity living in the metropolis, a bevy of Cyprians foe the use 
of iliat flourishing city, (for flourishing it must needs be to require 
» sucli a supply,) we do not materially difler from our author in 
thinking, that a fargo of such unfortunate females might prove a 
good speculation both to the adventurer and themselves, in the 
market of South Wales— a belter school for reform, we 

venture to say, than any penitentiary at home, andlmuch more 
likely to improve^^ not only their morals, but also their condition in 
life* 

On glancing over the above census of the population of this 
colony, it appears quite ridiculous to hear the democratic news- 
writers of Sydney holding out notions of declaring their independ- 
ence, shaking off yoke of the mother-country, and demanding 
a colonial legislative assembly. / The blockheads do not or will 
not see, that if England should withdraw her troops and withhold 
licr supplies, neither ^ sterling,’ nor ^ currency,’ nor Uieir united 
forces, if a sense of danger woj^ld allow such an union of dis- 
cordant materials, could be able to withstand the insurrection of 
the convicts, wdio would be but too ready to avail tljemselves 
of an opportunity which offered tiieni the summary attainment 
both of liberty and of wealth ; and, a^ to a house of representa- 
tives, we cordially subscribe to the following observations of Mn 
Cunningham : — 

‘ When it is recollected what hitter dissensions have existed for 
many years between the emigrants and emfiindpists, and that the 
latter would conii)ose at least four-fifths of the electors, it is evident 
that such a measure would not only tend to redve that discord which 
his present Excellency is fast allaying, but put the whole emigrant 
body in the power of th<* emancipist faction. Yet these two objects, 
namely, a house of assembly and genuine trial by jury, are gravely 
declared to he the best means that can devised for promoting the 
harmony of the colony ; but as lawyers are the singers of the lo 
paeans about this said harmony, we are naturally induced to wonder 
what has so suddenly brought about this before unheard-of reform 
in the principles of that body, of whom discord forms the very food.’— 
vol* ii* pp* 137, 138* 
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Wc are quite aware, that the policy of sending convicted crimi- 
nals to so great a distance, at an enormous expensfe, has frequently 
been questioned. We have heard it argued, that instead of being 
places of punishment for those who have been convicted of crimes, 
the i\ustraliau colonics, by affording an asylum for felons, operate, 
in fact, as an incitement to crime, — ^in other words, that many 
crimes are committed here, that the offenders ma^ have a free 
and pleasant conveyance to this paradise of pickpockets, which 
is gained b)^a very short aud easy passage through the purgatory 
that conducts to it. This may be true in some instances. 

‘ Some \vho had friends doing well in New South Wales would in 
olden fillies procure themselves to l>e transported by way of liaving a 
free passage, in order to join them. Sevei’al went out with me on 
these very terms ; and among them, one merry youth of two^and- twenty , 
whose father had lieen transported while he was a child in arms, and a 
brother at a^^ater period. This brother had followed thd fortunes of 
the father by special invitation, to assist him in the cultivation of his 
farm, and the youngster I speak of was therefore ‘ilie second son in- 
duced to entitle himself to a seven years' trip to Botany. On our ar- 
rival the eider brother came alongside, and introduced the younger 
brother and the father (who were of course utter strangers) to each 
other! “ WJien may we expect, Jem?" ivas the question put shortly 
after the preliminary congratulations ; Jem being a cousin who had 
long promised the colony a speedy .visit, as I learnt from the younger 
brother,' — vol. ii. pp. 2G8, 269. 

Wc understand, however, that these halcyon days are nearly at 
an end ; and that since the government has fallen into the hands of 
General Darling, the convicts, unless in some peculiar and special 
cases, arc required to work out the time of their sentence before 
they can receive the boon of eniftncipation. Still, however, 
their condition is by no moans a hard one ; the labour required of 
them is not severe, and they arew^ell clothed and fed. ^ 1 question 
much,’ says Mr. Cunningham, ‘wfrether many English labourers 
live better than our cohvict-servants here, whyse weekly ration con- 
sists of a sufficiency of flour to make four quartern-loaves at least ; 
of seven pounds of beef ; two ounces of tea, one pound of sugar, 
and two ounces of tobacco, with tlie occasional substitution of tw ;o 
or three quarts of milk, daily, for the tea and sugar allowance.’ The 
farmers, besides, allows them little gardens *for vegetables, and each 
has two suits of clothes annually, a bed-tick, and a blanket, 
Formerly, a great proportaon were feci from the government stores, 
and employed in various kinds of labour on public works aud 
roads, in clearing the country of wood for settlers, Sfcc. j but we 
are glad to find that the extraordinary demand of the settlers for 
tfiW services has induced the present governor to break up the 
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governmejit dearing-^angs, to distribute them among the 
colmiists. Th(! AustraUau AgrmuUural Compa|0r alone have 
taken one hundred and twenty, which were all that could be sup- 
plied/ and they will glMly receive^ore in to'ttieir deploy whenever 
they can get them, ; 

Such being die demand ibr the labour of these people, it is to 
be hoped that the pltib^c will, hereafter, be relieved from any 
further expenSe on account of the convicts, except that of sending 
tliem out, which appesi^s to be on an average about SOL per head* 
Whatever argumeiatii may be advanced, as to the dubious policy 
of transporting fel^|ns,one thing is at least certain, — that in so far 
^ as their own condition is concerned, it is incomparably better, mo- 
rally and phys^ically, than the lot of those offenders w ho are con- 
demned to York but their time in the hulks. The former, when the 
term of their ^servitude is over, if their conduct hjis»been good, mix at 
once in thc^'mass of the people, and rise, accordiiiig jo their own 
subsequent efforts and merits, in the scale of society; but where 
shall the latter find a placje to subsist in, with a blasted cha- 
racter, among a superabundant population, a great part of whose 
honest labourers cannot find employment? ‘ Every rogue, ^ says Mr. 
Cunningham, ‘whom you retain at home to labour, takes the bread 
out of the mouth of au honest man ; as long„ therefore, as Eng- 
land cannot keep her ho^ed poor^so long will it be Imr injtcrest to 
turn all her rosimk poor out from her bosom, to thieve ot;,work 
elsewhere.’ In the present state of the country, the soundness of 
this doctrine wall not, we think, be denied. Tne main question 
seems to be this : whether it is "^better to get rid of a convicted 
felon, for life, at the expense of SQL^ot, after extorting from him a 
forced labour of a few years, ^it the cost of half that sum every year, 
to turn liirn loose again on society, to^find his way, imall proba- 
bility, eitlicr to the gallows or to the workhouse ? It is a question 
well deserving the serious coiisideratiou of the government* 
I here are, at this moment, upwards of four thousand convicts 
on board the hulks, employed in the dock-yajj-ds and on otKer pub- 
lic works, at ap anqual expense of at least 6O,O0PL, tlie whole of 
whom, we believe, inust be tiirned loose on society within the 
short period of seven years. Besides, if, according to our author’s 
doctriue, these fotir thousand ^ rogues’ take the bread out of the 
mouths of four thousand ‘ ^nest poor,’ another 60,boOL must 
be required for the support of tlje Jatter froip parish funds. 
To send lliem out to JJew South Wiles, Where, l^e their prede- 
cessors, they would, many df them at least, become good citizens, 
might cost the public about twice that surU; but there all further 
eicjrensd would cease* 
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The two colonics of New South Wales end Van Diexnan^s 
Laud would, it appears certain, at oncse absorb this number of 
fresh convicts. If the two great agricultural companies, and the 
Ordinary settlers, could not receive the whole, the remainder might 
' usefully be employed in clearing and preparing the ground at the 
new settlements of King George’s Sound, Fort Western, and 
Morelon Bay. Bncouragement to good conduct mi^ht be given by 
assigning grants of land, in these new and distant settlements, to 
such of the convicts as might be deemed deserving of superior indul- 
gence. A practice prevails in the colony which enables a poor man 
to stock his little farm at a cheap rate; let him only be able to pur- 
chase a cow or two, and a few ewes, he has the advantage of put- 
ting them out to graze with some extensive landholder, w^ho 
requires only one-third of their produce for the caefe and food 
bestowetl on them. Such a regulation is particularly advan- 
tageous to the convicts, few of whom, we learn from Mr. Cunning- 
ham, are sent out without money or money’s worth — the uiilioly 
products of their illegal practices ; and even those who have no- 
thing to look to but what they earn from tlieir labour, or the 
saving of their rations, may soon be in a situation to purchase a 
few sheep and horned cattle, wdiich, at the expiration of their term 
of servitude, will be found sufficiently increased to stock the little 
farm ulluttcd to them. 

In point of fact, the emancipated convicts have, in many re- 
spects, the advantage of the poorer class of emigrants. Many of 
them actually do save a little m^ney by labouring for the settlers 
at task and job work ; they are acquainted with the people and 
their way of life; inured to the climate and the soil ; know where 
to select the most productive spots f while the new settler, after 
spending a great part of^^his little property in implements, fur- 
niture, and passage money, has to consult persons in Sydney, 
generally not of tlie first character, who have no scruple, it would 
seem, about taking advantage of the ignorance or the simplicity 
of the new comer, so that a great part of his money is gone 
before he gets possession of the grant of land on which he is to 
be located. Mr. Cunningham recommends the co-operation of 
three or more individuals ; thus six individuals, for instance, with 
lOOL each in their pockets on arrival, willing and able to work, 
would soon form a comfortable asylum for themselves ; while the 
same persons, each acting ^separately with his own hundred pounds, 
would make but a bad hand of it. By the regulations of grant- 
ing land, the joint-stock capital of 5001!. would procure a square 
mile, or 640 acres. Mr. Cunuiugham gives an amusing account 
of what a new settler is likely to encounter in hi$ search for a suit- 
able 
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able place of location, which, as it affords a favourable specimen 
of the writer’s style and manner, we hesitate Wt lo extract, for 
the 'amusement of our readers:-^ 

* A horse, with canvas bags for changes of clothes, &c. slung over 
behind the saddle, with a blanket under to wrap yourself up in at night, 
and a light cord round the horse's neck to tether liim by, furnish your 
personal equipment while upon this quest ; and if pushing into a coun- 
try at a distance from settlers, a pack4iorse with provisions aught to 
accompany you, A steady white man Who is a good bush-ranger, and 
a black native, complete your train. The note of the beU-bird, tink- 
ling like a dull sheep-bell, announces in our drouthy wilds the welcome 
presence of water (a very useful thpig to know) ; and toward this 
sound you may confidently proceed. 

‘ The settlers dre generally, hospitably disposed, and in these jaunts 
you are always welcome to such fare and such accommodation as they 
have it in their power to give. A tinder-box, or 'powder-flask, con- 
jures up a fire when you bivouac in the forest ; while a few slips of bark, 
peeled from a tree shelter you from the cold and wet; — and with a 
good fire at youV feet, and a tin of hot tea before retiring to rest, you 
may sleep comfortably enough. Your muskets will furnish you with 
birds of various kinds and with a brace of good grayhounds you 
will never lack kangaroos and emus ; so that your bush-fare is a true 
sportman's feast. You meet with some adventures probably both to 
astonish and alarm you, but these^mostly end in your amusejnent* If 
you should hear a coach-whip crack behind, you may instinctively start 
aside to let the mail pass; but quickly find it is only our native coach- 
man with his spread-out fan-tail and perked-up crest, whistling and 
cracking out his whiplike notes af he hops spmcely from branch to 
branch. Neither must you be astonished on hearing the razor-grinder 
ply his vocation in the very depths of our solitudes ; for here he is a 
flying instead of a walking animal, and consequently can very readily 
shift his station. On seating yourself comfortably by the Are of one 
of our backwoodsmen, your attention maV probably be arrested by a 
heavy foot- tread approaching the door, followed by the heavier souse 
of a bad tossed dowq, at the entrance ; and pricking up your ear at 
the observation of Good Lord ! what a whapper ! where did you meet 
with that old fellow?" you hear a gruff grumbling voice reply, “ Why 
I had a tightish job on’t wi' the ould boy ; he took a good many thumps 
on the head before I could do for'un." Confounded at the meaning of 
this conversation, you bfend your eyes witl^anxious gaze towards the 
door, which slowly opening, a desperate-baking ruflian, habited in a 
huge hairy cap and shaggy kangaroo-skiigi j^ket, dappled thickly with 
klood, stalks solemnly across the floor, casting a grunting sort of re- 
cognition to eacji person around, and while teasing out the tobacco- 
leaf to charge his pipe, relates with' the most cool, villanous indifference 
that he has been fortunate enough to kill an old man as he came along, 
whose hind quarters he had just brought with him to make steaks of 
supper ! ending his horrible recital with a significant glance at you, 

while 
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while drawling out through hjs husky throftt, It will be a treat to 
the gemman, as he is a new comer!'' You begin to fancy you have 
got into a den of cannibals, and that you are doomed to join in their 
horrible repast, or perhaps be broiled yourself in event of refusal !> To 
your great relief, however, the “ old man" turns out to possess the 
appendage of a tail, and is in fact no other than one of our old acquaint- 
ances, the kangaroos !'*^vol. ii. p. 157 - 160 . 

The kangaroo is one of the principal objects Af the several 
^ hunts/ and if there be a pond or river, he never fails betaking 
himself to it, as the only place in which he can successfully give 
battle to the dogs* 

‘ From the great length of their hind legs and tail, they are enabled 
to stand on the firm bottom, while the dogs ^ro obliged to swim, and 
in this way a fight between a large kangaroo ana a pack of dogs 
affords a most arnysing spectacle. The kangaroo stands gravely up- 
right, with lus fore-paws spread out before him, wlicelinf^ round and 
round, to wm-d off his assailants, and w^henever one arrives within 
reach, he pounces liis paws upon him, and sou^ng him suddenly 
under, holds liim fast in this position, gazing all the while around witli 
the most solemn simpleton sort of aspect, heedless, of the kicking and 
sprawling of his victim, whom he quickly puts an end to, if some 
courageous colleague does not in good time advance to aid, and 
force the kangaroo to let his half-drowned antagonist bob above water 
again, who paddles forthwith toward shore, shaking his cars and 
looking most piteously, with no inclination ;to venture in a second 
time, notwithstanding all the halloos and cheerings with ^vhich you 
urge him.' — ^vol. i. pp. 314 , 315 . 

Of this singular quadni])ed, peculiar, as most other living 
beings are, man not excepted, nor the vegetable creation neither, 
to Jsew Holland and Van Dicmante Land, Mr. Cunningham 
mentions seven different kijowm species or varieties ; the forest 
kangaroo, the red kangaroo, the wallaroo, all of the largest kind ; 
then, as next in point of size, there is the wallabee and the 
j)addymalla ; the two smallest being the kangaroo-rat and the 
rock kangaroo. These singular creatures have now disappeared 
from the iieighbourliood of Sydney, but they abound in all the 
interior parts of the country. ArSir J ohii Jameson’s, on the 
Havvkesbury, is a tpme one, of which our author gives the fol- 
lowing amusing account,^ — * 

* One of the largest tame kangaroos I have seen in the country 
is domiciliated here, and a mischievous wag he is, creeping and 
snuffing cautiously li^wards a stranger, with such an innocently ex- 
pressive countenance, that roguery could, never be surmised to exi^t 
under it,— when, having o1)tained, as he thinks, a sufficient introduc- 
tium, he claps his forepaws on your shoulders (as if to caress you), and 
raisings himself fifuddenly upon his tmlj administers such a well-put 
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push with his hind legs, that it is two to one hut he drives you heels 
over head ! Tliis is all done in what he considers facetious play, 
with a riew of giving you a hint to examine^your pockets, and see 
wdiat* bon bons you have got for him, as he munches cakes and com- 
fits with epicurean gout ; and if the door is ajar, he will gravely take 
his station behind your chiir at meal-time, like a lackey, giving you 
an admonitory kick every now and tlien, if you fail to help him as 
well as yours«lf.' — voL i. p. 104. , , 

A word or two on the original natives of New South Wales, 
and we have done. That tliese poor creatures arc among the 
lowest, if not the very lowest, in the scale of human beings, tiie 
siniple facts of their having no fixed habitation, no domestic 
animal of any description for food, and of their never having 
planted a tree of put a seed* into the ground, are quite decisive. 
The Hottentot and the Kaffer have cattle in abjmdaiice, build for 
themselves *cOmforlable huts, and scatter a few seeds of gourds 
and millet in the ground. The N^w Zealander does the same. 
The Eskimaux Have their huts, and storehouses, in which they 
lay up provisions for the long, dark, and dreary winter months. 
The negro supports himself by agriculture ; but the Australian 
native makes no provision for a future 'day : he trusts to his 
spear for the support of himself and his family, whether it be 
to procure fish or kangaroos, and when ihe^e fail he has recourse 
to oysters, limpets, and other snell-fisli on the coast, or flic bitter 
roots of fcrn and other vegetables. Such precariousness of sub- 
sistence will sufficiently account for the scanty population on the 
sea-coasts of this great countryf and, as far as discoveries have 
yet gone, it is still more scanty in the interior. Yet, degraded as 
they are, it is agreed on ^11 hands that these aborigines are a 
shrewd, intelligent race of men, capable of being instructed in 
mental acquirements, and in arts that require manual dexterity. 
It would appear, therefore, but a bad compliment to the colo- 
nists, — for we see no indication of an intractable or invincible 
brutality on the part of these savages, — that they are found, in 
the ^ thirty-eighth year/ prowling about the streets of Syflney, stark 
naked, or lying drjimk in cdnieftB^or stopping strangers they pass 
along, teasing, and begging from them money, spirits, or tobacco, 
and, if revised, insuUing and abusing th^ in language more 
gross than the grossest ifillingsgate. doubt it hai>pens here 
as everywhere else, that the poor, savage, whose happiness con- 
sists in excitement, becomes an easy prey to^ the debasing and 
destructive effects of spirituous liquors and tobacco, the exces- 
sive indulgi^nce in which leads, in the end, to the extirpation of 
* his^ lace ; things continues, we appre- 
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hand little improvement i$ t0 be IctfStedT for in the existing genera^ 
tioii. We have heard nothing recently of the result of the experi-** 
meat made by Governor Macquarie^ of educating the children of 
these people, but we believe it has failed ; and the prevailing opi- 
nion among the settlers is, that they are a race of men utterly inca- 
pable of being civilized. Not so, however, thinks Mr, Dawson, 
the intelligent agent of the Australian Agricultural Company : — ^ 1 
liave heard them,^ saysdie, ^ called the most degraded of all God^s 
creation,'* and that their nature will not admit of civilization ; and 
this is, unfortunately, die language of nine out of ten people in 
the colony. They are, in fact, in die first stage of society, and 
are, in my opinion, just as susceptible of advancement by degrees * 
as savages in the same state in other ooimtrieg. I should be 
sorry to think that God created a rstce of human beiiigs unsus- 
ceptible, in their ^ery nature, of light or improvemeqt. Having 
stamped uptn them the image of his own likeness, for what end 
did he design them, if they are perpetually epndemned to the 
level of brutes V 

Under this favourable impression, Mr. Dawson had assembled 
about a hundred of the natives at Port Stepfiens ; and at their 
hands, from the moment of his landing, he received the most 
valuable assistance: they collected bark and built huts for the 
whole establishment ; they carried the luggage from die boats to 
these huts ; ‘ in a few niiuutes,^ 'Says Mr. Dawson, * they were 
seen carrying boxes, bags, and other things on their heads, under 
the directions of different familitijS, to their respective huts ! ^ He 
describes them as generally cheerful and good-humoured, though 
keenly sensible of injuries; strictly faithful in the performance 
of duties which they have undertaken, and remarkably honest, 
which was shewn by the< punctual return of anything lent to 
them or entrusted to their cure. But then, it must be stated, 
he cautiously kept them from the knowledge of spirituous liquors. 
Whether he will be able tO preserve them in this liappy state of 
ignorance, when many hundred families, and as many convicts, 
are added to the establialimeiit, may very much be doubted — 
indeed, we should say it will be impassible ; and then, in spite of 
every exertion and kind intention on their behalf, it is to be dreaded 
that the result will not be unlike what Mi /Cunningham speaks of 
ill his descriptions of the town of Sydney. 

Upwards of one hundred pages of the first Volume of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s book ard occupied in geographical and topographical 
details, with notices respecting the soils and productions ; but in 
these details we find nothing that is new ; and, in fact, much of ^ 
the geographical part, for want of a chart, i$ a great 

' unintelligible. 
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unititelligible* Tliis defect, mncli might so easily have been 
obviated, is a considerable drawback on the value of the volumes, 
and ought to be supplied in the event, which, we think probable 
enough^ of another edition being called for.’*^ 

It is rather surprising, that, in the * thirty-eighth year,' so little 
progress has been made in discovery, where so extensive a field 
of terra incomita surrounds the settlers. In fact, a very small 
portion of New Holland is as yet at all known. The Dutch 
and French have visited certain parts of the coast, and Dam- 
pier, Cook, Flinders, and King have more minutely examined 
the rest, so that wc have most of the bays and prominent heud- 
•lands laid down with sufficient accuracy 5 but beyond this, with 
the exception of. Sydn^ and its dependencies, not a mile of 
the intenor**is known. Discoveries, it is true, are slowdy and 
gradually mjiking, particularly to the northwai^ on the eastern 
coast, where some harbours of no mean dimensionsjf and rivers 
of considerable magnitude have recently been found, where none 
had been supposed to exist, the overlapping of headlands having 
concealed them from tlie Roasting navigator. Many great rivers, 
we have no doubt, will yet be fouud to exist on the northern and 
north-eastern coasts — ^were it otherwise, tins immense continent 
would present a physical constitution in its geographical phe- 
nomena, at variance with what/ occurs in all other countries. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory dian Mr. Oxley's account 
of the supposed termination of the Macquarie river, behind the 
Blue Mountains, in an inland sea^ or overflowed marsh ; and we 
must confess our surprize, that no enterprising person should 
have been found to push discoveries in that direction into the 
interior. Persons in the employment of government obtain large 
grants of land on such easy terms, tliat they cannot be expected 
to undertake expeditions which would subject them to conside- 
rable personal hardship — ^but if so many hundreds or thousands of 
acres, on a graduated jcale, according to the degree of longitude 
reached in proceeding westerly, were held forth as the reward of 
discovery, we cannot help thinking that candidates would be 
forthcoming, to enlbark in expeditions which might lead to im- 
portant results. ^ 

To show how fallacious is what is called a survey by running 
along the coast, it may be mentioned, that Captain Cook, in pass- 
ing the entrance of Port Jackson, calls it* ' a creek in which boats 
mfght enter and find shelter,' never once suspecting that within 

that narrow entrance lay the tortuous harbour of Sydney, ca- 

— — ■' — — — . 

* Since writing the abovif, we jperceive that a secoad edifipa b apatmneed, accompa- 
nied by a chart. * ‘ 
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pable of containing all tlie navidi pf the woild ; and both Cook 
and Fliiideis ciosscd Moietou l}ay,*wnay, the latfcer anchored in 
it, without the feiimllcst suspicion of so fine a river as the Bris* 
bano, discluuging its waters into it, concealed, as it is, by an 
island, which stretches in front of the debouchure. W e conceive 
ourselves, therefore, borne out in supposing that many inoic ex- 
tensive hai hours and fine liveis yet remain undiscovered on the 
gieat continent of New Holland; and hope that, besides enter- 
taining our readers, Mr. Cunningham’s work may have the eflect 
of stimulating attention to this subject in the proper quni ters. 

We cannot conclude without obseiving, that Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham is stated to be a brother of Allan Cunningham, welb 
known as the author of some very pleasing ballads in the Scottish 
dialect — and of two or three romances, in which, v^'hatever else 
may be wanting, •there is a considerable display of genius and in- 
ventive pov^r : — the appearance of two such men, m one humble 
cottag^dwwid family, is a circumstance of whiej^ their country has 
reason to be proud. 


Akt. II . — Lucian of Samosatayftom the Greek i with the Com-* 
mcnls and Illustrations qf T^dand and others* By William 
Tool*e, F. ll. S., Member ol the Imperial Academy, and of 
the Tree (Economic Society of Si. Peteisburgh. London. 
2 vols. 4to. pp. 1580. 

T^E have, in our language, several old versions of select por- 
tioiis of Lucian ; of which the best is that published in 1()()4 
by the learned Joseph Mayne:~and four translations piofcssedly 
complete-— namely, that of Spence (1084), which is every way 
worthless; that of Moyle, Shear, and Blount (1711), an unequal 
and inaccurate work, to which Dryden prefixed a hasty and iuac- 
curalc preface ; that of Hr. Franklin (1780), on the w hole an 
excellent peiformancej and last, the resiill of Mr. Tooke’s ex- 
ertions. 

His title-page sets out with a mis-statement*: the book has no 
claim to be called < Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek.’ It is 
demonstiable from any one of Mr. Tooke’s pages, that he never 
attempted to lendcv ti line of Lucianos own language — that his 
only original was the (leiman version of Wieland. There is 
another error. The reader naturally supposes that Mr. Tooke 
has examined for himself the various editions of his author, and 
embodied whatever he found valu^l^^ in Other men’s comments 
as well as Wielaojfs* But MriJTooke bai done nothing like 
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this. The worlj, moreover, hal been very hastily execvited, or the 
writer’s acquaintance with the German language is inaccurate : it 
is certain, from whatever cause, that they who really wish to have 
the help of WielancJ in their Luciaiiic studies, must not rely in 
perfect security on Mr. Tooke’s version. 

, We have great doubts whether any bookseller mni\A find it pro- 
fitable tobrinsj out another edition of Ur. Franklin's Lucian — or 
indeed any complete, or nearly complete, version of that author’s 
works.* It is absolutely impossible to strike out his filth, and 
yet present him in anything like an intelligible form. Scliolars 
w'ill never study bim but in his own tongtie, and selections are all 
♦ that the mere English reader can have the right, or, probably, the 
wish to be acquainted wntJn Whoever undertakes to edit any such 
selections wijl do w'ell to consnlt Wieland at every step of his work ; 
but wc mustj at the same time, w^arn him to com|fare the ingenious 
Geiman throughout with Dodwell and Reitze, and, abi|>ve all, not 
to put hasty confu^euce in any statements concerning the personal 
history of the satirist which shall be found at viuiaucc wdlh these 
aulhoiities, id and ’s lively essay on the life and waitings of his 

author is far more fdeasant reading than the preface to the Bipont 
edition; but it is tbere, and there only, that the scanty maiciials 
of Lucianos biography have been considered and arranged with 
any thing like an appioacU to duq^duition and accuiacy. • 

'Vhe performan(*e to which w^e Inlve alluded is, however, fur indeed 
from being wliat wb'vliould, at this time of day, see prefixed to the 
w’oiks of such an author as imeiau. In fact, no writer of equal 
rank has derived so little benefit Ifrom that enlarged and liberal 
species of ciitical illustration which lias been applied, within the 
last fifty years, to tlie great monuments of ancient literature ; and 
the ciicumstaiice is the more to be w6ivclcred at, because, as we 
have ere now had occasion to remark, be is, of all the ancients, the 
author whose tone, style and spirit have been moat successfully 
caught and iuiitateil among the moderns. Jn truth, Lucian may 
be considered as the gtcat connecting link between tlie old iitera- 
tuie and the new ; and what else, indeed, should be looked for in 
the most admiied aud popular author of the age of the Antonincs 
— that age of peifcct political tranquillity, in which the wdiole inha- 
bitants of the civilized woild found themselves, for the fiist time, 
fellow-citizens; in which the intercourse of Syria and Gaul re- 
sembled that of two counties in (lie same jrnodem kingdom ; when 
Itomaii law and Greek' philosophy, and, we m^iy add#. Egyptian 

* Franklin kai left two or three of Liuiato’s. tiacts uBtourheii* ow tke score of jude- 
ccii(7 ; had that aigumnnt been intended to bear any weight with I»«J ho should lia\c 
omitted many moic. He iiaif ilfio judiciously avoided some of Uie spurious pieces. 
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supcvstilioii, Mire eultivated with equal zeal, and exerted co-ordi- 
nate autlioiily, iioiu the Euphrates to the Thames ; aJid when, 
amidst tins Mouderful blending and interfusion of nations and aUs, 
opinions and puyudices, a religion, destined ere long to revolu- 
tioni/e the wlioie fiame and structure of society, was rapidly spread - 
ing its inlluence, without apparently attracting much more notice 
iiom the gieat, the wise, or die wdtty of the eartl^^, all in their 
.s]»her('s its imcouseious coadjutors, than would in our own time he 
commanded by the development of another variety of rnethodism 
in I^ngland, or the establishment of some new body of missionary 
miracle-mongers in France ? 

Lucian was the Voltaire of this extraordinary period: but he 
exerted higlier powers upon a yet wider «cenc, ^jiid, however iin- 
i‘onsciously, to infinitely more important purposes thail Voltaire 
bitteiiK'ss ol’^w lath which his satire excited, may be measured 
by the jnofthmd silence in which contemporary authors pass over 
the mime of so remarkable a person. Had his own works 
peiished, we should scarcely have known that such a man ever 
exisfid. Suidas would have told us that au impious sophist of 
this name had lived ‘ in the times of Trajan and afterwards 
pi .irtis<‘d as an advocate at Antioch ; written feiocious diatribes 
against the Christian faith, and'^ljeen * torn to pieces by dogs 
as a lit punishment of his blaspihunies, and foretaste of the eternal 
pains and another still obscurer duidge would have added that 
^ he ougiually embraced Christianity, and, after renouncing his 
cieed, used to say he owed nothing to his connexion with that 
sect, but the corruption of his name from Lucius to l^uciauus ; ’ 
and who wouhl have troubled himself to ask in what proportions 
liuth and falsehood weic mingled in«tliese meagie notices ? 

Nor, indeed, can mudi be gathered as to his personal history 
from his own works, voluminous as these are, and composed 
moreover, in a great measure, of occnsloiial pieces. The leading 
facts, about which there can be no dispute, arc few in number j as 
that lie was born in Samosata, tlien a town of some importance, 
and afterwards the seat of a bishop, but now a paltry village hi 
the pashalick of Aleppo ; that his parents were extremely poor, 
and would fain have iiad him apply himself to statuary in the 
workshop of a maternal uncle; that an early passion for liter a- 
lure irrduced him to leave the trade after a short trial ; that he 
wandered for a time about Syria in very distressed circumstances ; 
practised at the bar somewhere (Wieland supposes at Athens, 
but, whatever we may think of Suidas’s authority, Antioch seems 
much nroie likely tolrave been tire scene ft;ich exertions); that, 
being disgusted with the tricks of courb-^which, however, may 
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be bis euphemislhus for being dissatisfied with his own success iu 
tlieiU; — ^lie in a few years quilted the bar for ever, and took up 
rhetoric as a profession ; that he visited, iu his capacity of sophist^ 
several provinces of the Roman empire, among others, Gaul, and 
perhaps Spain ; that, before he was forty ycais of age, he had 
realized a fortune, moderate indeed, but such as permitted him to 
withdraw froir# professional avocatidns, and devote himself entirely 
to literature; that he subsequently visited Italy, Greece, Mace-* 
don, and the various districts of his native Asia Minor— enjoying 
a high leputation, and mingling every where with the fits! society, 
Roman and pro\incial} that in advanced life he accepted an ap- 
^pointuient of considerable importance in the service of the state ; 
and that (ia all probability at least) his official duties fixed his 
ultimate residence in Egypt. The piece, wliicE shows that he 
might have been a great poet had he had a mind, shovus also that 
he was much afflicted with tlie gout — whence, prob^ly, a tra- 
dition that he died*of that disease. It is quite impossible to fix 
the year of his birth ; and all we know of the period of his death 
is, that it did not occur until after the reign of Commodus had 
begun. 

liy what prince lie was promoted in his old age, there lias been 
much coutioversy. Dodwcll iuclipes to think tliat lus a^^ioiut- 
ment was bestowed by Avidius Cassius, the rebellious viceroy of 
Maicus Aurelius, in Syria, and of course lasted but for a few 
mouths. But the calm terms in which he himself speaks of his 
official occupations are scarcely Icfbe reconciled with that hypo- 
thesis ; and on the whole, Massieu seems to be successful in his 
defence of the old tradition, jhat Marcus Aurelius was Ids effi- 
cient patron. The chief objection to this was, that Lucian has 
composed t\io elaborate encomiums on the Grecian consort of 
bis imperial patron, by name Panthea ; that Marcus had no wife 
but the fair and frail h^austina ; and that though, after her death, 
he took a Gieek concubine to his bed, no such person could ever 
have been sufl’ered, by a frugal philosopher like him, to live iu 
the Jdgh splendour wliich Lucian ascribes to this Panthea : but it 
is answeied, that the concubine of Aurelius held the ^same sort of 
rank with a Madame Maintenon, or a modern German sovereign’s 
* wife of the left hand,’ and must, especially in the eastern pro- 
vinces, have appealed witli many circumstances of imperial mag- 
nificence. As to the name Panthea, (the alJrdivine,) it seems to 
be too easily taken for gi anted on all sides, that this Was a real 
One. To us it appears much more likely to be fictitious j and it 
is certain that Luci^h was quite accustomed to panegyrise his 
patrons under such appellations, -—witness the Roman consular 
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MscnlapiuS) to whom lie indites a long and apology for 

having saluted him one morning in a manner not qnite consistent 
'Nvith the established etiquette* . But . Uie whole of this dispute is 
frivolous : we cannot imagine that Lucian was a man who would 
have scrupled about describing any empi:ess or any imperial .con- 
cubine in w hose way he happened to be thrown, in wdiatevcr man- 
ner he thought most jikely to gratify, her fancy ; iror is there any 
evidence whatever that the .Pantljea of hi^ dialogues was either the 
wife or the mistress of the particular prince who gave him Lis 
appointment. The practised litt^raf^ff who tells us that he had 
f one foot in Charon's boat/ ere he^got his ‘place under govern- 
ment/ and who was obviously so much dejightecl with the 4»g»lty' 
when he did obtain it, had, w^e may fairly suppose, tln ow u aw ay 
not a few oily paragraphs in bis fiine, * 

We had almost forgotten, another objection, which, indeed, the 
Abbe Ma^ieu seems to huve con^^ret^,un\vortliy of a serious 
reply; namely, that tho second Antoninew^^s® little likely to pa- 
tronize such an habitual , pevsetutor of the stoics of his day, as 
Lucian, The satirist himself was at pains enough to proclaim 
that one might laughjafa Zenothemi^y und yet have all manner of 
respect for a Zeno. .But who ever fancied that Marcus employed 
no men of letters in the adu^ristratipUjOf the. empire, but those 
of his own sect? — or, gravely dbubtedfhat so wise a prince might 
be w illing to avail himself of talents like Lucian’s, with whatever 
heterodoxy of speculative opinion he might find llieyn coinbined ? 
The patronage whicli literary' meu of all persuasions received 
during this reign, was among ijts most striking features ; and there 
is, perhaps, none wbidh has been more copiously illustrated in 
the writings of our author himsplfi ^ 

The argument of wj^O, differs from both Dodwdl and 

Massieu on this head, and thinks, that the author owed his post to 
Commodus, is simply this: that. Lucian describes himself as 
having one foot in boat at the tpie of his elevation, and 

could, according to Massieu’s own chronology, have been no more 
than sixty years old when Aurelius died* Luciar/s expression 
about his foot might possibly have some allusion to his gout ; but 
who docs not guess the real state of the case, — namely, that V\fe- 
land was on the ww^ side of fifty .when he found it so ridiculous 
in a gouty sexagenarian to talk of himself as old ? 

We have no/dowbt *tbat much remains for a skilful editor of 
v: Lucian: nothing like w chronological arrangement of his multi- 
farious tracts has, as yet/lhfeen attemptei^^iind surely some ap- 
. proximation, at least, to such an arraagipient might be effected, 
tli^ style, fftructure and of .ithe^yf^ious pieces care- 
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tally scriuinize(;| and their bearings towards each other critically 
and philosophically weighed. There are, it m on all hands ad- 
mitted, at least a dozen pieces^ which ought to be thrown entirely 
out of the Collection — puerile aud meaningless nihtiicries of the 
great mastci^s peculiar manner of writing ; and as many more 
which ought to bo placed in a volume by themselves, not without 
their value as specimens of Luciari the professional sophist ami 
defclaimcr, bift which, nii^cd up among his riper compositions^ 
have no effect but that of'disappoiiHmgand confusing the reader. 
In the course of such an arrangement, new light would no doubt 
be thrown on the author’s peiTOttal history ; but in the meantime 
^ we must dislniss this, and turn once more » from the man to the 
period, of which his works, even in their present condition, pre- 
sent, perhags, a fhofe complete as well as lively picture, than any 
other single author could supply with respect tetany other period 
of the ancient world. For this nephew of the inmge-hewei of 
Samosata had climbed as tnutty steps in the social ?^calc as any 
Gil Bias or Hajji Baba of them all; and though we are denied 
the advantage of surveying the objects in precisely the same order 
ill which they met *his view, the sketches from the life have been 
pieserved, and it is a matter of secondaiy importance in what 
Older we may stick them into our portfolio, A Fenfilon or a 
Bartli616ini might find in these vo^mes almudant materials for an 
historical romance, worthy, td suy the least, of a place on the 
same shelf with TelemachtiS and AuUrcharsis ; and, adiniiable 
as Wicland’s translation is, it is impossible not to regret that tlic 
three years which it cost him hatf not beeh given to a labour in 
whi('h his genius might have been exercised as well as his inge- 
nuity. ^ 

7'here is almost as little of politics in Lucian as in Horace ; 
but the cue was careful td amd such ‘topics, the other could not 
lunc found them had he had a mind.* It is only in his contempt- 
uous sketches of Roman manners that we trace that deep-n>otcd 
hatiWbf the Roman sWay, which yielded to nothing but thedong- 
dellTi*Cd pleasure of bearing a part in its administration, 11 is 
family wai^ Of Grc^k origin ; and his anxiety to be considered as 
thoioughiy a Greek, is betra}ed in his frequent jokes upon him- 
self as a Syrian, a semi»barbariaii, a pei-son wliose proper habit 
ought to be the candys, about as diStinctljt<(for wh6 <h*eads a jest 
like a jester?) as in his direct and elaborate fiatteries of the 
Greeks proper — above all, of the Athenian community,^ It Was in 
vain for Hadrian and his successors to lavish every ^specie's of im- 
perial patronage on the vainest of all human tribes \ to hellenizo 
' dress, manners, and fedignage ; to disgust their oWn countrymen by 
proclaiming Grecian Wste the sole $tand(Wdofe;iccdleiicem fetters 
^ ' as 
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'as well as art^ ; and by surmiinding ^.hcir person^% wherever they 
moved, AUth secretaries, parasites, and paramouis of the chosen 
Tace* ^Jlie Austiian dynasty might as well hope to make them* 
selves and their nation beloved bejond the Alps by pensioning 
piimu donnas, and choosing their confessors at Milan or Bologna, 
Nothing could soften the bitterness of Greek recollections ; new 
bridges, new temples, even new theatres were as much the cm- 
bJtms of their degradation as praetorian palaces or triumphal 
arches. They gazed, listened, applauded, and hated on as fer- 
vently as ever. '^Lucian, until, at the height of literary celebrity, 
he begins to have place in view, never alludes to the soveieign- 
people without a sneer of far deeper spleen than any Greek ab- 
surdity whatever is able to provoke. Bujt it is in his description 
of Home itself that his feelings on this head come (fat the most 
iully : nor is it tli^; least artful of his expedients that he puts all 
his abuse ijjto the moutli of a Boman. But no Roman satirist 
ever seized on the same points which he delighjts to labour : they 
condemn patrician luxury and debauchery, but with him these are 
only sccoudaiy matters; the object of his relentless spleen is 
what evciy Roman author oveillows with in his own person — the 
universal piide of the nation. A Roman, by pationi/ing an Attic 
philoso))lier, no more conciliated liim, than he would have done 
so by iondlmg a lupdog from sMelita, or a Thessalian palfrey. 
T. he ail of pei petual, incontestable, serene superiority was what 
was intolei able ; and the emigrant Abb6 of Aix or Caen who 
bas taught the language of the Great Nation in London or Vienna, 
or peihaps the Brahmin whom appointment in Bishop’s Col- 
lege has brouglit from Benares to Calcutta, maybe among the per- 
sons most likely to sympathise witii bis views of the Eternal City, 
Not that he spaies the^ patricians — even in Nigrinus. The 
interior of this ancient Platonist’s simple dwelling foims a striking 
contrast to the piospect which he shows the satiust from its win- 
dow. The old map is found with a book in his fiand, and sur- 
lounded with busts of sages ; a board covered with geometrical 
liguios leans against the wall behind him, and on the table there 
is ^ a splierc of reeds, to represent, as it seemed, tlu‘ universe.' 
rie has no attendant but a single boy, who does not immediately 
admit (h(‘ visitor into this retreat. The philosopher, who had stu- 
di<*d at Athens, greets Lucian with somctliing like the warmth of 
an old fellow-collegiail, Jind hastens, as Wieland expresses it, ^ to 
lighten himselt of his long-hoarded gall upon the trivolities and 
vices pf his countrymen.' Xhe Romans, says he, dare to speak 
truth once in their lives — when they make their wills ; and what 
use do they make of this liberty? wby, to command some 
fkvounte robe to be burnt yvith them, some particular slave to 

keep 
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keep watch l>j| the sepulchre, some particulai’ garland to be 
hung about the urn ! And this is the end of a life spent in being 
earned on soft litters to luxurious baths, slaves strutting before, 
and crying to the beareis to beware of the puddles, and gorging 
at bampiets, and being visited at noon-day by physicians, and all 
the bustle and tumult of the hjppodiome, all the noise about 
statutes to charioteers, and the naming of horses.-^ The&e are 
the people ^hom one must approach sr to Trsp^ixov* Kissing 
their vest, their hand, their bosom- — ^never, oh, never, thank 
liea\en! their lips; these are the gentry whose fingeis are so 
oveiburthened with rings, whose hair is so fantastically cm led 
out, who answer one’s humblest salute by pioxy, and who aic 
accustomed, nevertheless, to see beggars become viceroys, and 
vjceioys bt^ganS,^ as at the# shifting of a scene! — I’lie ohl nmii 
proceeds to compare the repose of sober Athens with the 
pomp, glare, and tumult of the imperial metropolis ; and one 
feels, in leading the passage, in eveiy line of winch we rt cogiiisi' 
the sadness wherewith disappointed age looks back to the season 
of youth and hope, as if we were listening to some hoaiy, unbem - 
heed Oxonian uiibhrlhening Ins heart in a gaiiet of Sl James’s, 
While the great woild of Rome was ihiis pin suing the (ureei 
of silken debauchery amidst the dm ol hireling applauses, and 
the liteiati of Athens weie loun^ttg in their beautilul poituos, 
and consuming life in the discussion of the merits and dements 
of fantastic theories, it is curious imlced to look lx low the sur- 
face of things, and see what sentiments prevailed m the vanous 
classes of society concerning subjects which, however pride may 
seek to disguise it, have in all ages poss^sed the deepest hileiest 
for the human mind, educated or uneducated. It is liom Ixiciau 
alone that we can gather any distinct notion of the religions con 
dilion of the heathen world in the second century. The Christian 
authors condemn things in the mass, and justly ; they understood 
not, or they disdained to desciibe, the strange and nieconcilegble 
feuds which were secfetly tearing in pieces vyhat seemed, to distant 
eyes, an unbroken web of congenial abominations. It was the 
want ol an iini\ei«ally recognised supieme ecclesiastical autho 
rity, which dealt the fust deadly blow to the false chuich of hea- 
thenism ; and the Icssmi was not thrown aw^ay. Infidelity and 
superstition might liave gone on for many more ages, mideistand- 
ing, beaiing with, nay aiding each others but the old superstition 
split into sects, and that emnily, where there was no common 

* Perhaps some of our readers may be amused with he^rm^ what Sort of names 
were fashionable in the oldEoman stud : Spon has published an inscription gfves 

among others, Daedalus, Ajax, Romulus, Roman, Oietulian, Victor, IVfemnon, W^oll, 
Pard, Pegasus, Argo, iiither, Arrow, Bolt, Dart, Sparrow, Spideti Flea; ot whuii 
the majority were Atricahs. , . 
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authority to control its energies, was hopeless. * Lucian, like a 
c4tHiiiig general, is caveful to attack his foes separately, in the 
piece which he dedicates to Paphos or Delphi, he keeps clea-r of 
Heliopolis and Bonibyce, ns cautiously as Habelais, had he 
written soniewlial earlier, and with more serious purposes, would 
Iiav(i avoided lashing i^ranciscaiis and Domiiiicans in the same 
romance. Hut it is easy to see which he considered as llie more 
formidable enemy. Tlie proper Greek mythology is to him the 
object of broad jesting, and a merry contempt — with vei^y few cx- 
ceplions, (the tract concerning Sacrifices is the chief of them,) he 
is not belra;yed into anything like earnest indignation b} its absuid- 
iticH ; and tlie pie(’e which forms the main exception is, we may 
safely j)ronouiire, from the internal evidence of style, among the 
eailiesl of liLs productions that have dt'scehded to^^us, It is in a far 
difieient moo(l tlyit he deals with those dark Asiatic temples from 
who'jo recesses an older, severer, and, above all, more mysterious 
variety of life same blasphemous quackery was spreading its infiu^ 
euec' wider and wider every day over the Homan world, at the very 
moment when the pure light before which all these painted me- 
teors alike weie, cie long, to wax dim, had bcigun to manifest its 
grow iug splendour in the same quarter of the globe. His bitleniess 
is b<*trayed by the gravity with which he paints the true Lorclto 
of his time ut Manbog ; and wc at once perceive the real stale 
of relations Inaweou tlie Luropyan a'^d the Asiatic systems of 
religious iraiul in this remarkable particular, that ho aliacks sys- 
tematically the ridiculous deities of the former, the audacious 
priests of the latter. 

Dr, IVanklin, by the way, treats, as a mere fiction, one circum- 
stance in Lucian’s description of the famous Hicropolitiin temple, 
namely, the presence of lions and bears walking about and Abid- 
ing quietly in tlie outer court of the goddess, in the midst of 
liovsi s, oxen, and tame birds of various kinds ; and \\'ielaiul thinks 
he solves the dilliculty by suggesting that the cunning Halli dis- 
guised sheep and calves in tlie skins of wild beasts, and look car<‘ to 
arrange niattcis so tliat the uninitiated should not appioach them 
too closely. AVe confess we arc weak enough llimk it farfiom 
ini])ossi])le that tlie beasts w^ere what they seeinetl ; and jxnliaps 
AA’ielaiurs scepticism might have been ^norc Pyirhonic on this 
head, had he been acquainted with the tiger-packs, and certain 
other pets of the modern princes of Hiiidostan, to say nothing of 
a crowd of traditions to6 diverse in origin, and too uniform in 
essentials, to be easily dismissed as resting on mere iiiveiitioii. 
llowsliould we guess, from mere European experience, to what 
extent the art of taming might be carried among a body of 
wealthy jugglers, devoting themselves^tlirough a l^ng succession of 
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ages^ to tho ctk^ and traffic df popular deceit ? — But, not to go 
beyond Europe, or very recent times, had Wieland forgolteii altoi- 
getlKsr the lioiv that lived four weeks in Rubens’ cliainber, when 
he was painting his ‘ Daniel’? There can be no doubt that 
the success of this piece of trickery, however accotriplished, 
was perfect in its way, since Lucian mentions these mobsters 
as coolly as he does the dimensions of the area in which he saw 
them ; and v^io can doubt what the effect must have been on 
those who came prepared for every superstitious impression, 
of a spectacle which seemed to proclaim so distinctly, in the 
midst of so many congenial accompaniments, the actual presence 
of a deity, before whom every form of universal nature was sub- 
dued in the quiescence of a common awe ? ^ 

The satirist’s uflextinguishable hatred of those intrusive super- 
stitious peeps out, even where we should have lea^t expected any- 
thing of the ‘kind, amidst the merriment and drollery of his 
famous Milesian tale, (the:^^origiu of all modern novels and ro- 
mances,) where the* thievery of the itinerant priests brings so many 
blows upon the innocent shoulders of iheir poor comrade the ass. 

It is a fiivourite object of modern infidel writers to represent 
the progress of Christianity in those days as having been compara- 
tively easy, in consequence of the utter previous demolition of the 
old heathen creed ; but every circumstance in Lucian’s picture of 
the religious condition of his lime may be set up in evidence 
against them. We all know \Vhcre, and among wliat classes of 
Gentile society, the true religion fii^t established itself — and, 
surely, if we are to put any faith iif this great painter of manners, 
among those classes in the Asiatic provinces of the empire, there 
was no tabula rasa of the popqjar mind ready and willing to receive 
any new impression that might chanefe to come. Every line 
speaks of a people sunk in abject subjection to a most elaborate 
system of superstition, hoary indeed with age, and high-blown 
with presuniption, but not, therefore, the less on the alert, nor the 
less vigorous in its actiwty. His account of Alexander of Abono- 
teichos is, in every point of view, one of the most extraordinary 
documents to which^ the historian of human delusions can refer ; 
and we venture to recommend that single tract to the serious at- , 
lention of those who, though bearing the name of Christians, are 

* GiUKjrt White is not ashamed to quote, upon a somewiiat similar occasion, the 
words of sacred writ, ^ every kind of beasts, and of bi#ds, and of serpeats, and Uung^s 
in tbe sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind/ (St, James, iii. 7.) And, by 
the <vay, let u$ use the license of a note, to remade that Whitens delij^htfal work is no 
longer shut up in a^^qaarto. It is most pleasing to witness the exertions made by 
eminent .writers of our tim^e to produce food for file juvenile mind. Shall we be par- 
doned for observing, that the ^ Natural History of Selbonta’ ought to have a place among 
tlm household botdts of every English family f 
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tiot ashamed to Ihcl us wait for some self^wrougli^crumbling away 
of tlj(^ spirit of 13rahininism ere we look for auy results but thoso 
of j)olitical evil, from preaching the gospel within sight of its 
bloody hlnines. 

^ As things are now/ says Lucian, in one of his epistles, * every 
man is, as the proverb has it, an ant or a camel / and the saving is 
a key to the history of the time. The social chain had rusted and 
duiudied tlirough all its muUlle links ; thejie was little hd'l between 
the lord and the slave ; and this can never be the case in an age 
either of Ijarbarisni or of refinement, without bringing along with 
it evils 3 et more d(‘adly than those political mischiefs which are 
its visible attendants. Hie peiilous extent to which slavtTy had 
giown all ov('r the empire is known from other sources ; — the fact 
is iiujilied in Ijueian’s wiitings passim. \Vc have nowhere from 
him those <>hntp?cs of a jieaccful and contented peasant life which 
lend so ma^i} charms to the works wherein the earlier periods both 
of (iieek and of Homan society are illustrated, \\itli lurn the 
transition from tlu' heecheii bowl to the golden enp stmhied with 
gems IS immediate, and the existence of a jooted and miivcisal en- 
mity hetiveen the hovel aiftl the palace seems to be taken for granted. 
It was far hoond the power of the mildest and most benevolent of 
d(‘spots to cure evils which were necessary const rpiences of the 
\(‘iy events to whicii the}/ thoinsehos owed the possession of mii*- 
versal dominion, 'The iuqierial government was built, and it be- 
hoved it to Kst upon, a total corruption of manneis : — the settled 
ennui of goigeous luxuiy, and the heart-brokc ii prostiatum and 
listlessness of misery sunk below all hopes thes(‘ were the only 
edements of safety which oven aa Antoniiie could contemplate 
from the throne which dazzled the livorld. The bloated excess of 
sensual indidgi'iice, and tjie nerveless exhuusliou of ovtu-wearied 
penury, weie their tw Jii-ininistranls; and these are influences almost 
alike efthetive in both the kindred causes of superstition and tyranny. 

It is curious to trace the contradictions into which (jibboii 
could be Iretrayed by that miserable spleAi, which, like an ever- 
present demon, controlled the workings of his masculine under- 
standing. 

‘ The division of Europe/ says he, * into a number of indo])en(lent 
states, c('Jineete(l, however, with each otliei',])y th(‘ general resembh. nee 
of religion, language, and manners, is productive of the most bene- 
ficial consequences to the, liberty of mankind. A modern tyrant, who 
should find no resistance either in his own breast, or in his people, 
w^ould soon experience a gentle restraint frpm the example of his equals, 
the dread of present censure, the advice of his allies, and the apprehen- 
sion of hib enemies. The object of his displeasure, escaping from the 
narrow limits of his dominions, would easily obtain, in a happier climate, 
a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom of 
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eomplaiflt, and pei^iaps the means of revene^e- But the empire of the 
Romans filled the world, and when that empire fell into the hands of a 
single person, the world became a safe and dreary prison for liis euo* 
niios. The slave of imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to 
drag Ills gilded chain in Romo and the senate, or to wear out a life of 
exile on the barren rock of Seriplius, or the frozen banks of tljie Ba^ 
nube, expected his fate in silent despair. To resist was fatal, and it 
was impossible fly. On every side he was encompassed with a vast 
extent of sea imd land, which he could never hope to traverse without 
being discovered, seized, and restored to his irritated master. Beyond 
the frontiers, his anxious view could discover nothing, except tlie ocean, 
inhospitable deserts, hostile tribcKS of barbarians, of fierce manners and 
^ unknown language, or dependent kings, who would gladly purchase 
tlic emperor’s protection by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive. 
“ Wherever ypn are,^* said (Jicero to the exiled Marcellus, “ remember 
that you are equally within the power of the conqii<jror.” * — Oibhoiiy 
vol. i. p. 133. • 

And he adds, in a ijote : — 

* The place of Ovid’s exile is well known, by his just, hut unmanly 
lamentations. It should seem that he only rec*eived an order to leave 
Rome in so many dayiS, and to transport himself to Tomi. Guards and 
gaolers were uiinecess»iry. Under Tiberius, a Romau knieht at- 
tempted to fly to the Parthians. Re was stopt in the streights of 
Sicily ; but so little danger did tlierp appear in the example, that the 
most jealous of tyrants disdained to punish it. Tacit, Annal. vi. 14/ 

Jiuf a few pages befoie we read, that 
* If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the world, 
during which the condition of the fluinan race was most happy and 
prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to th^ accession of Commodus. The vast 
extent of the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, under 
the guidciiico of virtue and wisdom. The arniies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, whoso characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The forms of the civil ad- 
ministration were carefujly preserved by Neiwa, Trajan, Hadiian, and 
the Aiitouines, who delighted in the image of liberty, atid were 
pleased with considering themselves the accountable ministers of the 
laws. Such i)riiKcs deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had 
the Romans of their days been cafiable of enjoying a rational freedom. 
The labours of these inonaiths were overpaid by the immense reward 
that inseparably waited on their success ; by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight of beholding Jhe general happiness of 
which they were the authors.’—Wc/n, vol. i. p. 130. 

The ^ superstition barbare de la Palestine’ (as a bolder infidel 
phrases it) w^as not destined to disturb a scene of such profound 
repose. The Roman police was, indeed, perfect for all political 
purposes, and so was, so perhaps still is, that of the french ; but 
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it wouUl not be difficult to prove, with whatever (^disgust the loun- 
gers of the boulevards and caf6s inight Witness such an attempt, 
that no police is more wctchetlly inefficient, where politibal pur- 
poses are not concerned, than the Parisian ; that more untraced, 
and unavenged blood, for example, is annually shed in and about 
that glittering liabylon than in any three Christian cities besides ; 
and, in like inanner, the reader of Lucian is furnished with perfect 
e\i(l( nee that, amidst all the splendour of the golden aera of the 
TViitoiiines, there was no lack of rottenness in the state of the mag- 
nificent empire^ for Mhich, be it admitted, these virtuous princes 
would fain have effected all that their eulogist has fancied. Rob- 
beries and midnight murders occur in our auihcH-’s writings almost 
as frequently as adulteries and debauches; and we learn from a 
casual paicnthesis in his account of the great Pilplilagouiaii impos- 
tor, that a gentleman no more dreamt of travelling in those days in 
Asia Minor — then the garden of the woild — without a guard of 
soldiers, th^u he would now in the most barbarous province of the 
Cii and Scignior^s dominion. The lucky chance'tliat Lucian’s Jc/n/fif- 
saries had followed him to the gate of the serpeut-oracic’s abode, 
saved the life of the rash Pyrrhouist, when tha cool-headed master 
of the loathsome show (who knew very wxdl that the disappearance 
of such a person might be inquired into) could scarcely have pic- 
vented his being torn in pieces by the crowd of rmlo and exaspe- 
rated devotees. And had Marcus Aurelius condescendt‘A to play 
the Haioon Alraschid for a single night in any great city of his 
empire, he w'ould have found out that the evils of the time called 
for otlier remedies than those periodical courses of lectur es with 
which he held it his duty, as a sovereign, to edify audiences both 
Greek and Roman, and considerably more thronged, we may be- 
lieve, than have usually gratified the vanity of uni)urpled professors 
of ethics. Had Gibbon condescended to examine other sources 
as diligently as he certainly did the formal and professc/l docu- 
ments of history, he w ould, perhaps, have avoided more important 
errors than that at which we have been glancing ; but it is singular 
that one so fond of dw elling on the ridiculous superstitions which 
jnicstly craft was able to engraft on the religion of the Bible du- 
ring the decline and fall of the old Roman power', should have 
. tout lied with so gentle a hand upon the, prevalence of absurdities 
of kindled origin and complexion, and attended with moral coiise- 
(juenccs of precisely the same character, among every order of men 
in a society wliich he lias the faiic^* lo set befor e his readers as 
‘equally liappy and cnlighteiledi His boasted age of philosophical 
light ainl heathen toleration never liad any t^xisteoce except m the 
pages of hirelings and flatterers, and in those of well-meaning 
pnntes, Uie dupes of their oyva vfniity, and of the lies by which 

that 
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that vanity s^slematically fed. Via must look, not to tUc tlirco 
or four plnce-liuiiting |)iece£i of Lucian, but to the mass of his 
works, and their scope as a whole j the lesult will be satisfactory, 
ahsohehjiue Deos* 

To say that this muUifaiious collection of popular essays teems 
with pioofs of the iitU'r subjection into which tlie pnostcraft of 
heathendom hjid icduced, and in which, ih spite of all that the 
real plnlasojdiy of antiquity could do, it piesei ved the vulgar mind, 
would indeed be idle; if that had not been the case, it w‘cre im- 
possible to imagine that a man of the t)thc of Lucian’s talents 
could have pubUs|ied a body of CKquisitely polished wiitings, the 
-main object of which, mowedlyaiid obviously, is to cry down ex- 
isting supeistition<y But*what w’e are satisfied even ^Jibhon had 
never piopcily adveitcd to h, the extiaoidinaiy ^ictmc wliich 
thest‘ woiks exhibit of the intensely supcistitious Itfeliugs prevalent 
among tlie veiy highest classes of society — the llonnjn senatois 
and the (jiieek pluksopheis alike. We have aheadj alluded to 
tbeelaboiate tract in wliicli Lucian tiu's^to soothe a nobleman of 
consulai laiik, whose mind had been distinbed toitsccutie incon- 
sequence of Ins misfake in saluting him one moining with a uyia-ivs 
instead of a a ciicumslance neaily equivalent to an acci- 

dental tiaus[)ositioii of ^good e\enmg’ and ^ good moining’ among 
inoitul men — oTox vt/v ^otoi elcrn Ijrf the account of Alexajulei of 
AbonoUii hos, we are informed distlnc tly that wlien the fame of the 
fiauiei of the paper-headed scipent began to lesound ttnough 
Italy, ^ all was bustle and liuriy, ^he only sliife being who should 
be fiist sei ved w itli an oia< le. Some went themselves, others s( nt 
their servants ; but ol all classes the most elevated weie they that 
manifested the gieatest eageritess in the pursuit and he goes on 
to the history of a ci itaiii Kutiluinus, a soiiator wbo had filled some 
of the first offices in the imperial goveinmenf, and W'ho now sent 
cmbaj=>sy after embassy fiom Rome to Paphlagoina, until at last he 
consulted the piophet of the foolscap chagon touching the choice 
of a second wile, had Ins due icwaid m a most pithy and sonorous 
hexameter, which bade him ‘manj the dayghterof Alexander and 
Selene/ (Le, the IVkion,)* and actually, iu obedience to the holy 
voice, made the impostoi’s bastaid bis spouse, and celebiated the 
consummation in a st}le hf splendour which attested his full sense 
of the dignity of a close alliance with the glory of eayth and the 

J ueenoi heaven: — the whole of which story, he it |!^^mbered, 
^uciaii expiessly intioduces as a specimen. Nor we regard, 
in any other light, that unequalled congeries of absurdities which 
he presents to us as the substance of a epnversatiou held by a com- 
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pany of the most eminent philosophers and physicians pf the lime 
at the bedside of an Athenian nobleman of illustrious rank^ in his 
Philopseudes, His ^lie-lovers’ are gathered from among ^ the salt 
of the earth^ — assuredly the satirist had other ends lii view than 
merely raising a laugh at the personal foibles of half a dozen 
odd, cccenti'ic, hair-brained individuals. It is one of the most 
finished of his pieces; there is none in which the inijiiiite shades of 
cliaractcr are more carefully preserved and delicately blended, or 
where Uie style varies in more delightful harmony with every va- 
riation of the topics. 

The ingenious illustrator of the popular superstitions of Ireland 
will find here die prototypes of all his Phoctis, Bansliees, and 
Cliiricaunes — stories told with the most consiuninate gravity by 
personages of the highest condition' and accoinplishinent, — nay, 
attested, in nian^^ instances, with die most solemn appeals to per- 
sonal chari^ter and trustworthiness — of ghosts, witches, Hyperbo- 
rean and Libyan charms, brooms animated cat the touch of a 
wand, assuming the likeness of clever lacqueys and abigails, per- 
forming the becoming functions during any space of lime required, 
and, on its termination, forthwith re-broomed ; bloody skeletons 
drawing rnen\s curtains at the dead of night, and pointing the way 
to cellars in which their bones lay unblest and restless ; a serpent- 
bitten vinedresser cured by dip spell of a Babylonian, who tied 
around the wounded toe a bandage inclosing a chip of the tomb- 
stone of a recently buried virgin; a small bit of clay formed into 
a Cupid, told to fly to a dislanCdamscl and deliver a lender mes- 
sage, and obeying; of astonishing results from the wearing ofi 
ring made out of the iron-work of a gibbet; of a statue of Pelichus, 
that used to come down every night '^‘rom its pedestal in the man- 
sion where the conversation is held, and walk about the house, and 
which appeared crowned with wreaths newly gilt in hononr of a 
cure it had recently eflFected on the person of the proprietor; of 
an African groom in the narrator's service^ who stole some oboU 
that had been deposited as oflferings at the feet of this Pelichus, 
and who, after running, as he supposed, all night away from the 
sctuie of his felony, found himself at daybreak within a few yards 
thereof, re-entered tlie house, confessed his guilt, restored the 
oboli, was whipt regularly every night afterwards by an invisible\. 
scourge wielded by an invisible hand, and at last died of terror; of 
a bronze Hippocrates tw# spans high in the possession of another of 
the conjpany, the 4 family physician of the great man, who, when- 
ever the oil in the lamp before liim was burnt out, was sure to skip^ 
dpwn from the shelf, jump all over the house, make a sad clatter 
among the dishes, and jumble the contents of the doctor's galli- 
pots j of a tall female spectre, an ancestress, no question^ of Major 
" Weir’a 
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Weir’s sister, who came sailing out of a wood with her cap on a 
level with the highest trees ; of another lady, who appeared to her 
husband some weeks after deatli, to tell him that she felt uncom- 
fortable in the other world in consequence of his having, omitted 
one slipper when he was burning her wearing apparel, and pointed 
out the place in which the slipper would be found, nameh^ behind 
her clothes-press ; of a pestle which being, after the mumbling. of 
three syllables, ilesired to fetch water, immediately seized a pitcher 
and set to w ork — too diligently — for the person who used the spell 
was unacquainted with the countercharm, and could not make 
the pestle stop again, — and how his taking aii axe and cleaving 
.the pestle in two only made matters worse, for then there were 
tw^o pestles and two pitchers all employed with the like persistence 
of zeal, &,c. * 

* Never,* sa^^s Wieland,* ‘ was the propensity to suffernatiiral prodi- 
gies, and the avidity to accredit them, more vehement than in this 
otherwise very enligl^tened age. The priestcraft of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the different branches of magic, all kinds of divination *au(l 
oracles, the so-called occult sciences which associated mankind with 
a fabulous world of spirits, and pretended to give them the coutroul 
over the powers of nature, were almost universally respected; pei'sojis 
of all ranks and desci-iptions, great lords and ladies, statesmen, scho- 
lars, openly appointed and pensioned professors of the Pythagorean, the 
Platonic, the Stoic, even of the Aristotelian sect, thought on these 
topics exactly as did the simplest of the people. New oracles came 
into credit, to the prejudice of the old, and exceeded them in the 
number of their vkiters : a firm l^lief was placed in miraculous 
images. The genius of the times, like the Emperor Hadrian, was 
made up of all imaginable incongruities ; men believed everything, 
and nothing ; in company thej^ laughed at objects, at which they 
trembled when alone or in the dark. The vanity of being considered 
as vnliyhtcncd^ could not, with a particular class of persons, w^ho were 
frightened at the smallest exertion of intellect, be better gratified, 
than by that commodious middle state hetvv’^een scepticism arid cre- 
dulity, w^herein evcrythii% is dou]>ted that ought to be believed, and 
everything believed that ought to he doubted ; a disposition blind and 
deaf to the most important truths, when these can only be under- 
stood by patient and keen reflexion ; to he deluded by the most 
absurd chimeras, %vhenever .these present themselves in a mysterious 
garb, and promise short north-west passages to ^ublime all-com- 
prising sciences and superhuman arts. 

‘ Enthusiasm and superstition are not only cotnpatibtei^tli every, 
degree of mental and moral depravity, of which they are not tmfre- 
quently the effects, but again become, by the very n^iture of the case, 
abundant -sources and powerful means of promoting them. The 

We do not transcribe implicitly Mr* Tooke's version. 
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same imbecility which cannot resist the successions of a crazy brain, 
and the visions of a distempered fancy, will be overpowered by every 
impulse of passion, everj^ allurement of sense. Accordingly, the 
times wherein fanaticism has formed a principal feature, have always 
likewise been distinguished by a high degree of moral corruption; 
and that this is applicable to the period under consideration, is abun- 
dantly proved by the w’ritings of Lucian. 

‘ Such, then, was the state of affairs over the far greater part of the 
known world even under the Antonines, the mildest and most bene- 
volent sovereigns that the Homan world ever knew ; thus wild and 
giddy were the heads of the great majority of mankind — so greatly 
were even those that took upon them to be medical practitioners for 
the mind, in want of a physician for themselves — when Lucian con- 
eeived the resolution to encounter the reeling genius of hi| age with 
the only weapons of which that genius was afraid^ and, against which 
its enchanted arenour could not protect it — tbe witty derision of cool 
common sense. Endowed with an upright mind, and la sincere love 
of truth and honesty in all things, the inveterate enemy of all affec- 
tation and false pretences, eveiy^thing overstratned and unnatural, 
all imposition upon true-hearted simplicity, all usurpations, which 
either the cunning impostor by artfully disguised methods, or the 
enthusiastic self-deceiver, by shining natural talents and the con- 
tagious ardour of his intellectual fever, might have the art to establish 
amidst the dull mass of the poor and weak in spirit — he made it 
the bueiness of his life and the principal aim of his "writings to 
unmask, wherever he found them, falsehood, delusion, imposture — 
from the theological fictions of the poet, to the tales of the ghostseer 
and necromancer — from the wiles and cajolerie|^ of the wheedling 
sisterhood, a Lais, a Phryne arid Glycera, to the infinitely more im- 
portant tricks of the religious juggler and the oracle-coiner, — but espe- 
cially, and with the most inexorable severity, the specious wisdom 
and gravity, the ignorant word-learning, the hypocritical virtue, the 
mean tricks and vulgar manners of the trading jdiiiosophers of his 
time, — to represent all these several guilds of the great corporation^ 
of cheats in their real shape and nakedness, and thereby to serve' 
bis contemporaries, in the exact proportion jn wliich he might safely 
count on the fervent hatred and persecution of the many-headed 
and thousand-handed party, whose craft and profit lay in the de- 
ception of the people. The very circumstance that, in order the 
more certainly to attain his serious purpose, he so frequently found 
himself compelled to conceal it under an Appearance of frivolity, and 
seem to be, merely amusing while die was doing his best endeavo# 
to instruct, must, in thp eyes of the sober and judicious, greatly 
enhance his merits; in the shallow judgment of the great mass, who- 
are ever prone to be deluded by tbe surface of things, the very same 
circumstance has always, po question, produced the exactly contrary 
effect. _ * ' ' , * , . 

'WbyshonW we, merely because lie makes wit and humour 

. , .hicle" 
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hicie of physic, refuse him either the design or the merit of 
healing ? What right have we to turn an author, only because he 
speaks the truth jocosely and laughingly, into a scvrra '/ Ought 
we not, for the same reason, to pronounce a like verdict on Ho- 
race, Juvenal, Chaucer, Rabelais, Cervantes, Swift, Sterne,^ — in a 
word, on all comic and satirical poets ? For, that the charge brought 
against Lucian of having shown no less indiilerence and aversion to 
•truth than to li^, is a groundless calumny, I certainly have no need to 

prove to any impartial read^ of Lucian's AViitings Non omnia 

possumus omnes. Some are ordained. to attack, others to defend, some 
to pull down, others to build up. Lucian unmasked the idols of erro- 
neous opinion and cleisidaemony, the false prophets and spurious phi- 
losoidicrs, the Peregrines and the Alexanders : it was surely no tri- 
fling service he thus rendered to the world ; with wliat justice could 
we condemn him fof not rendering more ? We should scarcely com- 
plain of tliose who employ gifts such as his for the gaere purposes of 
entertaimnent.t Lucian did much more than that. He instructe<l, while 
he entertained, — ^lie avenged tnitli and nature on their most dangerous 
enemies, — ^he tore up*by the roots the weeds that prevented the growth 
of wholesome plants, — he protected the docile understanding of the 
rising generation against the errors of tlieir fathers, — he warxiedthem 
of the snares, pitfalls, and dens of ambuscade that had proved fatal to 
those that went ])efore them, — he directed them to tlie even paths of 
nature, whereon it is impossible to miss the universal object of sound 
common sense, — and we require of him still more ? » 

‘ For counteracting successfully the moral diseases of those times, it 
was precisely a man of Lucian’s temper and principles that was wanted/ 
We have been .jautilating a loi^ but an admirable pas.sage. 
We shall only add, that the story of Lucian’s having, at any period 
of his life, been a Christian, is disproved, among a thousand circum- 
slauces, by the severity with which he comments oii Poregrinus’s 
connection with, and subsequent reviling of, the Christian commu- 
nity. That he had some knowledge of the contents of tljc Sacred 
Writings is certain; he* alludes distinctly to the manna of the wil- 
derness, and to the slow utterance of ]Moscs, and we might mul- 
tiply lesser instances ; bTit his knowledge was obviously obtained 
at second or rather at third hand, scanty of the scantiest, aiul, it is 
almost needless to say, utterly confused and inaccurate. If he had 
thought the novel sect of any importance, he would have bestowed, 
at least, one separate tract*upon it; and^ so tar from meriting the 
bitter vituperation of Suidas on this head, he docs perfect justice, 
i\% his account of Peregrinus, to the simply and innocent |nanricrs 
of the community on whom that half crazy rogue had for a season 
imposed. , ? 

The satirist of Samosala was a mighty instrumeut in a cause, of 
the merits of which he understood nothing ; and indeed we caJi 
scsttcely hesitate to acquiesce in Dr. Majme’s position^ that, on tlie 
VbL* xxxva. NO. LXXiiL E whole^ 
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whole, ^ it may he doubted whether Christianity owes more to the 
grave coiifutalions of Clemens Alexaiidrinus, Aniobius, and Justin 
Martyr, or to the facetious wit of Lucian/ 

^ "1\> eiiti r at present upon any other parts of the vast subject 
which we liave merely opened would be incompatible with our 
limits; there are twenty, each of which might be richly deserving 
of a separate discussion from abler hands than ours. But in the 
nu antiine we would hope that wliat have said«*may stimulate 
the industry of some person possessing the accomjdishmeuts and 
the leisure which such a task demands ; and we venture to suggest 
to Dr. Bruce, whos(i ingenious tract on the age of Homer, re- 
cently published at Belfast, has not as yet received the notice it 
merits, that an essay ec|ually comprehensive in purpose, and not 
quit<'- so condeiiscii in style and execution, on T4ic Age of Lucian, 
woidd b<i wurliiy of his utiiiost exertions, and in a high degree 
intejeslijig, as well Jis instructive, to all readers whose favour an 
author of his acquirements is likely to covet. 


Ai?t. Ill,- — History of the Progress and Suppression of the Re^ 
formation in Italy ^ in the SijcteentJi Century ; including a 
Sketch of the History of the Reformation in the Grisons, 
By Thomas M^Crio, D.lJ. Bvo. Ldiuburgh. 1827- 

TT has been often asked, with an air of triumph, by the Roman 
Catholics, where was tlui religion of Protestants before 
Luther ? And it has been asv.ftea replied, in the Bible. But 
tiiougli this an,sw(a' was enough, another might Jiave been given, 
and one, perhaps, more to the purpose. 

Difi'ering, as wc do, from Milner, in his Church History, on 
very many j)oints, in this*w^c concur with him — that from the time 
when Christianity w^as iirst planted, there has ever been in exist- 
ence a body of men, obscure, perhaps, as the seven thousand 
in Israel, to whom the name of the Triie*Church more especially 
belonged ; and w1k>, amidst the corruptions, the discouragements, 
and the dangers of a world with xvhich they had but little in 
common, and which was not worthy of them, pursued their 
pure course in privacy. 

It is not easy, indeed, to get with accuracy at the state 
religious opinion, where it diliered from the church of Ron^, 
beibre the Refonnatioin Then it w^as that the strings of tl^e 
tongut^ were tliorouglily loosed, and many sentiments, wliich, 
though in bei\ig, had been nearly without witness, first found a 
free ti Iterance. It has been the boast of ibut church, that foiy 
many previous ceuturies she was at union with herself, and that 

divisions 
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divisions and dissent were not known within her borders. Tiie 
boast, like many others from the same quarter, requires quaii- 
iication, as Bishop Jewel has abundantly proved; but allowing 
it to be founded in truth, what could be more natural, than that 
* when the strong man, armed, kept the house, his goods should 
be at peace — and who has ever heard of Whigs, Tories, or 
Radicals in Turkey? Yet it would be contrary to all experience 
to believe tlnft such a revolution in the world as Luther effected 
could have been wrought by one private iudividual, M'ithout 
the aid of powerful predisposing causes. It is not usual with 
men who are more than half a century in advance of their gi ne- 
ration, to make any great and permanent change in its cliariio 
ter — Luther happened to be the first to pul the world into the 
waters, after the Sngel had sufficiently troubled them. But some 
hundred years before the reformer was born, ^lerhaps, in one 
instance, frcim the earliest ages of Christianity,) there had been 
communities of men to be found, in the south of France, in 
J^ngland, in the valleys of the Alps, in Calabria, in Bohemia, 
perhaps in Spain itself, who held doctrines essentially the same 
as those afterwardsMstablished at the Reformation, and by means 
of whom the leaven could not fail to be propagated hi some degree 
througlioul Europe : for it is a mistake to suppose tliat the familiar 
intercourse of nations is a thing of inodcni growth, and turn- 
pike-roads and mail-coaches, canals and steam-boats, are the only 
methods by wliich we can bring together distant lands, dmociahilcs 
terras. Commerce undoubtedly does great things in this way 
now, but so did il heretofore by Either ways; and it may even be 
doubted whether the custom of resorting in person to the groat 
fairs hoklen in various parts »of Europe, laf^ting for eighteen or 
twenty days, and whilst they lasted giving to an unincIoscMl waste 
the appearance of a populous and well-ordered city ; it may be 
.doubted, we say, whether these points of annual concourse did 
not bring together a much greater number of foreigners, (limited 
as trade then was,) thSii can be seen upon all the exchanges of 
a country at this day, when the safe and rapid transmission of letters, 
and the universal institution of banks, have rendered any closer 
communication among merchants for the most part unnecessary. 
Then the traffic in the w<!^oderi saint, in the rosaries that had hung 
llbout the neck of the famous Virgin of the spot, or in the girdles 
;|h^t had encircled her waist, (whoever hag seen the stalls of a Ro- 
man catholic fair in our own times will well believe that such ^ hal- 
lowed trinkets, which brought a benediction to the buyer,’ would 
not be wanting,) might chance to be the occasion of some casual 
.confession of faith in the parties who dealt or refused to deal, 
and thus might they, peffiaps, leach and learn some scriplural 

E 2 heresy, 
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heresy, whilst, like children, they were playing in the market- 
place. 

But whatever commerce might do to promote an iiiterconrse 
amongst the different slates of Europe, pilgrimage did moi c — 
the more distant the object of devotion, the greater was tlic 
merit in visiting it ; and every country took care to be provided 
with a source of gain so simple and commodious.^ — Many were 
the bones left to whiten on their road to St. Jamel of Compos- 
telJo, or our Lady of Walsingham. The wife of Bath 
‘ Thries liadde ben at Jenisaleme, 

She hadde passed many a strange stremc, 

At Rome she hadde hen, and at Boloine, 

In Galice, at Seint James, and at Ooloine.' 

Indeed, so common appears to liavje been the^praetke amongst 
our own countrymen of visiting Rome, that the name of lliat 
holy city has, perhaps, furnished us with our most ftimillar term 
to express wandering to a distance. I'he Eternal City was long 
the political capital of the w'orkl, and was then* frequented l^y the 
nations as the seat of arts, of arms, and of lucrative employment; 
She w'as now the religious capital of the world, and frequented, 
with perhaps equal zeal, as the seat of the true faith, and the 
fountain of ecclesiastical preferment. Like Jertisalcm at tlic 
feasts, was the resort of persons dwelling in every region under 
heaven, and a certain circulation , of ideas w as by this means (esta- 
blished throughout the wdiole of Christendom. The S])irit in which 
those religious rambles w ere undertaken, and the motley character 
of the pilgrims brought togethe?!^ are well seen in the; Canterbury 
Tales, or the humorous Peregiinalio of Erasmus ; and all that 
curiosity could extract or loquaciousness impart, would not fail to 
come out by the way. 

Nor was this all — under various pretences, the pope claimed 
a right to present to benefices even in countries beyond the 
Alps ; and Italian priests, who W'ould naturally maintain a cor- 
respondence with their friends at home, were everywhere to be 
found. The universities of note, again, collected students from 
distant lands. In the beginning of tlie sixtet^iith century, there 
w^ere so many English at the university of Ferrara, as to form a 
distinct and influential body in that learned society. An inter- 
change of professors, moreover, which was constantly taking ])lace> 
contributed to expedite the communication of thought and knoW-^ 
ledge amongst those classes of men who were precisely the best 
fitted to speculate, and to impart their speculations to others ; 
and Latin, being then an universal language, both among scho- 
lars and diplomatists, removed at once the obstacle to intercourse, ^, 
’^'hich must have arisen out of a difference in vernacular tongues. 
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by providing a medium common to all. Freemasons, again, 
wore a kind of noniade tribe, who journeyed on, and, like the 
patriarchs of old, marked their resting-places by setting up noble 
alUirs to their God ; their very occupation must have rendered 
them conversant with religious matters, and the suspicion with 
which they were soon regarded, and which, in a measure, has 
descended tOi our own timels, may possibly have had its origin in 
^soino heretical opinions they might be supposed to entertain and 
propagate. John of Gaunt, who patronised Wickliflfe, patronised 
them. Minstrels were ever upon the stroll from abbey to abbey 
and from handot to hamlet, retailing their own adventures, or the 
wonders they might have heard, to the monks and villagers, who, 
like the Athcuiaiis, and • for the same reason, were always right 
glad ^ to hear some new thing,’ though it should be (as it often 
Mas in ihe^ case of the monks) to their own prejudice: and 
meiidicaiits by profession, often, no doubt, assuming the cowl, 
as tliey llo^v do the sailor’s jacket, rambled over a country in the 
.spirit of Autolycus, in numbers of which we may judge from 
tlio nmllitudcs executed iu our own land after the dissolution of 
the monasteries, M^ica they betook themselves to plunder for their 
bread. 

These M'cre some of the channels through which, in former 
tunes, province communicated with province, and na1?ion,^Yith 
nation ; and liow effectually, may be guessed even from the voca- 
bulary of our own tongue. We have often thought that it w^ould 
be a subject of curious and mog; interestiug inquiry, to trace the 
liistory of Jhiglaiul, political, religious, and domestic, in its 
huigiKigej and in its language alone* Wc are persuaded that it 
miglil be done, and that up8a such an investigation it would be 
found that our intercourse with Ilaly'has been far greater than 
our vulgar annals, or even our literature itself, would lead us to 
conclude. ^ Tliough ourjiterature bespeaks it to have been con- 
siderable, and especiaily in its more popular department of ballads, 
plays founded upon ballads, and gossips’ stories, the substance of 
which must have circulated chiefly ^ per ora virffrn,’ from mouth 
to mouth; as no\V a favourite air creeps by degrees throughout 
luiro])e. The nature of that intercourse (the arts, the conve- 
niences, the vices introcluced by it) would be discovered iu the 
-class of Italian w^ords we have naturalized. Tiklepcndently of 
^..'ecclesiastical and theological terms, (which would, of course, 
prevail,) from Italy wc derive, in a great measure, our terms of 
war, of book-keeping, of cookery, of gambling, the names of 
some of our commonest sports and pastimes, (blind man’s httf] 
for instance,) and very many of our strongest expressions of abuse, 
contempt, and abhorrence — these last the dregs, perhaps, of the 
camp of the crusaders. ' Johnsoa 
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Johnson, who is least happy in the etymological department of 
his dictioiuii y, luvs not kept Italy sufficiently in sight, and has, 
consequently, sonietinics embarrassed himself, (as in his miser- 
able exposition of the word ^ rubbish,’) where an attention to 
this principle w^ould have set him at ease. But we must hold 
our iiand from a seductive subject, which we have been led in- 
cidc'iitally to lom h upon, whilst we have been endeavouring to 
show the communication which in ancient times subsisted be- 
tween riunote countries, and the facility with which opiuiens 
niight be spread, and knowledge conveyed, throughout the civi- 
lized w'oild. 

Thus it was, we apprehend, that many of those religious 
truths, which the Reformation brought* out, lyid been already 
dispersed, with more or less local success, over a great part of 
catholic J'hij'ope ; and tliat Luther’s province was, no| to call into 
c\isteiic(' the spirit which shook the popedom to its ibimdations, 
but to call it into action. ♦ 

Wickliffe, indeed, has been usually allow^ecl to liave been the 
forerimner of lluss, and Huss of Luther; but (jvcu Wicklifle 
seems to have been but the avowT<l representative of a very large 
portion of his countrymen, and the organ by whicli tliey spoke 
sentiments hitlunto suppressed through dread of consequences. 
He neither believed in the suprenmey of the poj)e, nor in trau- 
substantiatioii, nor in tlu' right of the clergy to monopolise the 
scriplurcs ; yet so far were his doctrines from being offensive to 
the ])cople, tliat when he was ,!)roiight before the bishops, at 
Lamb(‘th, tliey clamoured for his release— so far were his tenets 
from being unpopular, that persons holding them travelled from 
county to county, preaching them, ^ not only in churches and 
churdiyards, but in markets and fairs, ^to the great emblemish- 
ing (us it w^as said) of the Christian faith.’ Knyghton, a contem- 
porary historian, does not scruple to saj^, < that you could not 
meet two people in the way, but one of thjem was a disciple of 
Wickliffe and Wickliffe himself asserts that the 'third part of 
the (dergy thought with him on the Lord’s Supper, and would 
^ (Uffende that doctrine on paiiic of tliey r lyfe.’" JVor will this be 
matter of surpiise, when it is ‘ recollected that some centuries 
before A\ ickliffc’s translation of the ISlcw Testament, Saxon 
versions ol ]u)rtions of tlie Gos]>els at least had been made, 

^ tor the etlihcaiion,’ as" it is expressly said, ^ of the simple, 
who know only this speech/ Spirits congenial to Wickliffe 
W'ere already in Jiohemia, wliere the effect of his writings 
was acknowledged by the severity wdth which they w^cre sup- 
pressed. Jhe Albigenses had been denounced by canons, 
preached at by St. Bernard, and tortured by St. Dominic, so early 

as 
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ns the twelfth century. About the same period Peter Waldo 
lifted up his voice at Lyons, with a success that called forth the 
anjtthema of the pope — and the valleys of the Alps w^erc peopled, 
from an age the most remote, with a race of hardy mountaineers, 
whose seclusion had preserved their faith from corruption, mid 
whose protestant tenets are the subject of authentic record to this 
day. It is the testimony of an enemy (Raynerius) and, therefore, 
above suspicion, that they did not believe in modern miracles, 
rejected extreme unction and offerings for the dead, denied the 
doctrines of transubstuntiatioii, purgatory, and the invocation 
of saints, and, to sum up all, regarded the church of lloiiui as 
the woman of the Revelations. It is true, tliat he mix(‘s up these 
accusations of heresy wjth heavy charges against tlii ir morals ; 
but this ha5.evor*bceu the artifice botli of pagans and of catholics, 
to crush a rising sect, lii the present instance, <4otliing is anted 
to expose tlfe futility of such charges, but to compare them with 
those of others n(\ less hostile (as the learned Usher has done,) 
when it will be found that ^ their testimony agreeth not toge- 
ther.’ On the oth(*r hand, the more friendly voice of La Noblu 
Lcy<jon, a W aide Asian document written about the year 1100, 
and the authority of which ha.s never been questioned, enforces 
the law of the ten commandments, that against idols not exc<tpted 
— the duty of searching the scriptures — as also of praying to the 
Trinity, though without a word in favour of the invocation of 
saints or the Virgin, and represents confession and absolution as 
unavailing, the power of forgiving sins, tliougli claimed by the 
priest, belonging to God alone. With the history of tins heroic 
band of brothers the public has, of late, been made familiar; 
but w hilst the sufferings and 4he constancy of the original stock of 
the Vaudois have claimed and received the sympathy of eve ry man 
w^ho has a heart, the fate of a colony, which it sent forih lo seek 
its fortunes in the south of Italy, has been unworthily over- 
looked : — 

‘ In the year 1370,^ writes the learned and able author now be- 
fore us, ‘ the Vaudois, who resided in the valleys of Pragela, finding 
themselves straitened in their territories, sent some of t}>eir number 
into Italy, to look out for a convenient settlement. Having dis- 
covered in Calabria a district uncultivated and thinly peopk*d, the 
deputies bargained with the proprietors of the soil, in cons(^<pience 
of which a number of their brethren emigrated thither. a 

short time, the place assumed a new appearance : villages rose in 
every direction ; the hills resounded with the bleating of flocks ; and 
the valleys were covered with com and vines. The prosperity of 
the new settlers excited the envy of the neighbouring villagers, who 
were irritated at the distance which they preserved, and at their refusal 
to join with them iu their revels and dissipation. The priests findiug 
, that 
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that they* received nothing from them hut their tithes, whicJi they paid, 
regularly, according to the stipulation entered into with the proprie- 
tors ; and perceiving that they practised none of the ceremonies usual 
at the interring of their dead, that they had no images in their chapels, 
did not go in pilgrimage to consecrated places, and had their children 
educated by foreign teachers, whom they held in great honour, began 
to raise the cry of heresy against the simple and inoffensive strangers. 
But the landlords, gratified to see their grounds so highly improved, 
and to receive large rents for what had formerly yielded them no- 
thing, interposed in behalf of their tenants ; and the priests, finding 
the value of their tithes yearly incresse, resolved, prudently, to keep 
silence. The colony received accessions to its numbers l)y the arrival 
of their brethren, who fled from the persecutions raised against them 
in Piedmont and l^rance ; it continued to flourish when the reforma- 
tion dawned on Italy ; and, after subsisting for nearly t)j’0 centuries, 
it Avas basely and hai’barously exterminated.* — p. 4. 

Ihius do \YC find, that at either extremity of Italy itself, (to say 
nothing of other heretical countries, which were in constant com- 
nuinicatioii with Italy,) bodies of men were living depositories of 
the true faith, more or less complete, during a period which, as 
the Komaii catholic church would persuade \is, exliihited uui- 
vcrsal concurrence in her doctrines and submission to her decrees. 

Meanwhile, in spite of tite jealousy with wliicli the clergy en- 
deavoured to keep exclusive pos^session of the scriptures, several 
translations into the Italian, ill done indeed, but still indicating 
the latent spirit, whose workings wc are examining, made their 
appearance in the fourteejith Cei^ury, if not earlier ; while that of 
Malcnni, a monk of Camaldovi, w^as printed at Venice in 1471, 
and is said to have gone through no less than nine editions in the 
ensiling thirty years. Indeed, the establishment and coiiliimaiice 
of the Inquisition, a contrivance expressly for the extinction of 
freedom of opinion in matters of faith, is of itself a most distinct 
acknowledgment, on the part of the Roman catholic church, how 
early there existed a formidable Opposition to her dogmas ; and, 
accordingly, when that opposition developed^ itself more fully after 
the preaching of Luther, those sanguinary tribunals were propor- 
tionally multiplied, as the legitimate and approved extinguishers 
of heresy, 

Tiu) limits of a review will mot allow us to enter into details 
necessary to do justice to this part of our subject; sufficient, ' 
however, has been said to' show, that, long before the era of the 
reformation, commonly so called, many of the sentiments of the 
reformers were cherished in several places to our certain know- 
ledge, and, probably, in still more, where the tyranny of the 
times has left us iu ignorance of them. Dante, undoubtedly, 
vvas not speaking at random, in his assertion, (and it is worthy of 

attention. 
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attention, if it were only for its very early date,) that the burning 
sepulchres of his heretics were far more abundantly stocked with 
victims than was commonly supposed : — 

‘ Qul son gli eresiarcho 
Co* lor seguaci d’ ogrii setta, e niollo 
Pih^ che 7 ton credit son la iombo carche,^ — Infern, ix, * 

Thus were ^le doctrines ^ which they call heresy,* ready at all 
times, as it w’cre, to be slipped from the couples, and to supplant 
the superstitions and idolatries of the papal system, whenever, by 
any intrej)id assailant and propitious crisis, that system could bo 
overthrown. 

It is probable, however, that it would have been long before 
the mere force of truth could have prevailed against a fabric con- 
structed witliMlie worldly wisdom of the Roman catholic church; 
but it was cankered at heart, audits corruptions^ cried aloud to 
heaven. Hefe was the secret of its weakness — the lives of the 
clergy, both regular# and secular, were disgusting multitudes, and 
preparing mankind to hail the day when they should be exposed 
and put to shame. In a history of the progress of the reformation, ' 
whether in Italy or ^elsewhere, the feelings of disaffection to the 
established forms of worship, which the sight of gross abuses 
occasioned, ought not to be passed over, Ur. M‘Crie might 
have added to the interest, and indeed to the value of his volume, 
by more am})le reference to the poets and novelists of Italy, who 
lived (luring those ages in which the papacy was filling up the 
measure of its iniquities. We single out this class of authors^ 
because they afford a fair sample of the state of public opinion 
in the times when they lived ; and because their own incidental 
reflections on the condition of religion and its professors, ought to 
have that w^eight which belongs to undesigned and uuobtruded 
testimony. Of thes novelists we shall not stay to say more, than 
that, in general, those innocent fairy tales in which th(\y abound, 
and many of which our nurses still teach us, arc usually made to 
relate to some lucky peasant or luckless prince, whilst any discre- 
ditable adventure is as sure to be saddled upon a priest or a nun. 
The poets will engage more of our attention, and are better 
worth it. 

Of Dante’s hostility to the church of Rome, we had recently 
occasion tc> say something in our review of Mr. Tod(l*s edition of 
Milton, llis feelings, however, towards it were perfectly distinct 
fro^n those of the parties with whpm we have been hitherto deal- 
ing. Tliese kitted denounced the doctrmes of the church ; the 
poet embraced its doctrines, but execrated their ahme. 

Signor Rosetti, indeed, in a most elaborate, learned, and in- 
genious commentary on the Inferno^ recently published, pro- 
nounces 
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nounces the Ilivina Conimcdia to have nothing to do with the-* 
ology ; that it is a purely political poem ; that it attacks the pope^ 
as tile head of the Guelphic party, without any reference to his 
.spiritual character ; that it is, in short, a covert enterprise of the 
Ghibellin against the Guelph ; and that its language is a kind of 
fi( tinasou’s })hra.seo]ogy, only to be understood by the initiated. 
'I'hus amor, foi- instance, stands for Roma, by inversion ; or, if it 
be written amove, then it sland.s for arno-re, by division ; and in 
these senses combined, it implies, that the Ghibellin loved a king 
for jfiome, or, in other words, thought that Italy would prosper 
best under the singhi sceptre of the emperour ; — Donna, or -Ma- 
donna, is the ponwr of the emperour; — salute is the emperour him- 
self, for, like tlie Manpas of Carabas,.the emperour is here and 
there and everywhere ; — I morfe are the Guelphs ; I vivi are the 
Ghibellins, &e.^’ V\ ith these keys, and some others of tlie same 
sort, Signor Uosetti unlocks all the mysU ries of l.)anU‘ for a con- 
siderable time — till at length it phiases the pQcl, for some reason 
or another, to lay aside these symbols and adopt a fresh set, which 
ar<^ discovered, however, by the commentator with the same saga- 
city as befon', and the treasure-house is opVncd with the same 
success as before. IN or is this all; other secrets arc to be got 
at by piecing syllables together which arc scattered throughout a 
whole dine, or even half a dozen lines, when up starts a (iliibellhi, 
or your old friend the em[>erour — lik(i harle<iuiii, whose limbs be- 
ing collected from different quarters of tlie stage, combine at once 
into a perfect and living man.^ I'or example, that glorious pas- 
sage in the ninth canto, descriptive of the approach of the angel 
to the city of l)is, of which we spoke in the article already allu- 
ded to, wraps up the emperour in a way which certaitily might have 
escaped an ordinary lender; — non allrimeuti e falto che dhin 
vento impetuoso per gli avversi ardor?’ Che fier la selva; e senz 
alcun rattento, Stc., where it will be perceived by the letters in 
italics, that tlie emperour Enrico is very intelligibly expressed. 

INonv, supposing this scheme to be as sound as we are afraid it 
is visionary, w^e should think it a misfortune to be thoroughly versed 
in it. Jn our eyes, it would be the utter ruin* of IJautc as a poet, 
and sundry curious conundrums would be all that we sliould get 
in exchange for those noble bursts of inspiration which w^e had 
found in him, or thought w^e had found in him, in the days of out* 
happiii* ignorance of these rabbinical expositions. Besides, to 
ns it is an offensive idea, that the sublime scenes of an invisible 
w'orld of soids, a hell, a purgatory, and a paradise, sliould, after 
all, he only parables relating to a factious squabble in ltaly» 
This seems to us to be reversing the order of things grievously,: 
and making the thing typified of ten-fokl less consequence tliaa 
the type. Who, for instance, (to advert once again to the passage 
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in the ninth canto,) would not rather believe that the city of Dis 
ttieaiit the city of l)is than the city of Florence ? That the here- 
tics it contained were really heretics than Giielphs ? That the 
anj^el who descended to open the gates which were shut against 
J)ante and Virgil, was actually a messenger of God, empowered 
with his wand to smite the portals, and make a way into that in- 
fernal town, tliaij that it was the Emperour Henry, with his sceptre, 
demanding admission for the Ghibellins into Florence ? We do 
not dispute the ingenuity of Signor Rosetti ; we are only contend- 
ing that it is misapplied ; indeed, when this, his favourite theory, 
does not cross his path, his commentai7 is excellent, keeping close 
to the text, completing the ellipses, and leading his reader i>y the 
hand, step by step, ^Jirouglidie rough places of his difficult author, 
with an admirable knowledge of the road. For the reasf)ns, there- 
fore, whicli Me have given, we shall continue to ^regard Dante 
more as the tlieologian than the politician, and proceed, as M^e 
M^ere about to do before this digression, to say a w^ord or two on 
the view he took of his church. 

Its doctriiH's, m’C repeat, he allowed, and only exclaimed against 
them' perversion. For the accommodation of heretics in another 
world, he provides, like a good sou of his intolerant inotlier, sepul- 
chres glowing with fervent heat, and no suspicion seems to cross his 
mind tliat they were thus out of therr proper element. A purga- 
tory, he admits, and stations at its gate an angel duly armed witli 
his keys and commission from St. J^eter: yet he tolls us that the 
apostle had cautioned him agaiiist^)pening too freely, and admit- 
ting a herd of miscreants who would trample him to death, (l^urg. 
xi.) He believes it to be the duty of tliose who arc alive, to pray 
for the souls that are therein, atlU he represents them, in their Uirii, 
making supplication for their friends on •earth (Furg. xi.); but 
he adds, in direct opposition to all excessive merchaudise of souls, 
that purgatory did, in fact, receive very few — that its doors 
croaked on their hinges f^r want of use, and that mankind, in gene- 
ral, rushed headlong, and at once to the bottomless pit, (Furg. x.) 
Fiiestly absolution he does not dispute, yet he reckons it profit- 
less \v ithout repentaifce ; and a luckless friar, who had sinned at 
the pope\s suggestion, and^ upon the faith of bis promise that he 
Avould open heaven for him notwithstanding, finds himself, to his 
surprise, amongst the damned, (liifem. xxvii.) He condemns to a 
joyless iibode, among the spirits in prison (as hiS church tauglit 
him) all who had died without baptism, however innocent their 
lives, (Infeni. iv.) He constantly addresses the Virgin in language 
of the most chivalrous devotion, and sometimes with the most 
touching tenderness, (Furg. xx.) He kindles at the thouglit of a 
crusade, and bitterly reproaches die pope and cardinals nitii 

brooding 
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brooding over their gains; whilst Nazareth, Mvhere Gabriel 
spread his angel Avings/ was left a prey to the infidels, (Par, ixif^’ 
He had no wish to interfere with the rights of the clergy as mi- 
nisters of God, and gratuitously selects as a subject for sculpture, 
the death of Uzzah, when lie stretched forth an unconsecrated 
hand to bear up the ark, (Piirg. x.) But the union of secular 
and ecclesiastical dominion he holds in abomination ; this he 
would tear asunder; to this he imputes the spiritual downfall of 
tlie church (Purg. xxvi.) ; and pouring out upon its consequent 
corruptions the fiercest vials of his wrath, he denounces it as the 
destroyer of his country, (Pui’g. x.) the beast, (xvi.) the harlot, 
(xxxii.) He peoples his hell with its ministers, plaguing them 
with divers plagues ; and they dash* againsj each other huge 
stones in disorderly conflict ; and ‘they stand on 'their heads in 
burning jars and are closed up in regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
and make their moan from the summits of pyramids of flame in 
Avhich they are enveloped; and are cnisUed under excessive 
weights ; and are torn by the forks of vindictive fiends, when they 
venture to peep out of the boiling pitch wherein is their everlast- 
ing portion, ‘ 

iJaiitc w ould have rejoiced to see his church efficient and pros- 
perous. '^J'o its radical errors in faith he was not alive, for he 
was » reader and admirer of "Thomas Aquinas, (Par. x. et seq.) 
and was evidently better versed in tlie historical and picturesque 
parts of the scriptures, than in the doctrinal ; but that there was 
something in it grievously wixjiig he was fully aw^ure, and so was 
Petrarch who succeeded him, 

Petrarch, like Dante, was a good catholic; he had no desire to 
quarrel with the established creed* he w'as himself a churchman; 
he had a priest in his house, and built a chapel to the Virgin, at 
Arqua ; but his own pow erful language almost sinks under the 
iiidigmUion he feels, at the abominations which had polluted the 
sanctuary. He calls dowm fire from hejivcn upon his church, as 
the mother of all the wickedness which w^as abroad in the world, 
(Son. 194 .) Bacchus and Venus are its gods, (195.) Beelzebub 
Ksits ill llic midst of its bisliops, blowing up *with his bcHow^s the 
flames of their lusts, (194.) In an old edition of the Sonnets of 
Petrarch, which lies before us, these fo which we have referred, 
and others like to tliem, have been carefully eliaced by the hand 
of some former owaieryi whose manes wa* have no intention to dis- 
turb, Avhilsi we offer to oiir readers the following translation of the 
hundred and niiu^ty-sixth : — 

‘ Thoti fruitful spring of woe ! thou hapless liome 

Where heaven^s displeasure finds its place of rest! 

Tera}de of heresy ! foul error’s nest ! 

Thou impious Babylon, once hallowed Rome ! 


Forgo 
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Forge of all fraud ! dread prison-house and tomb 
Of \drtue thou, wliile vice thou fosterest ! 

Tis strange, O hell, by living fiends possessed* 

If Christ, at length, decree thee not thy doom I 
For at thy birth thou lowly wast and chaste, 

Now at thy parents dost thou lift the horn, 

A shameless harlot ! Where then hast thou placed ^ 

Thy hope ? In chamberings and in 'W'-ealth ijl-borii ? 

Take, Constantine, take back thy gift, or haste 
And purge thy world, O God ! o'er which we mourn.’ 

The spirit which spake in these men (and iu Petrarch it spake 
yet more \ehemently, if possible, in his letters than iu his poetry) 
w as preparing the way for the reformers ; and an abhorrence of 
the abuses of a system, was the natural forerunner of an inquiry 
into the cause* of those abuses, -and a suggestion of the remedy. 

The corruption, however, continued unabated, aAd the effect it 
now began to 'produce was no longer a feeling of indignation,— 
that had died away,-rbut a feeling of levity and heartless unbelief : 
religion itself seemed ready to founder under the insupportable 
weight of the vices of its professors. Now an air of jesting and 
licentious badinage, \ipou subjects the most sacred, was gone 
forth, and w e look in vain for the earnestness a former age, 
which, amidst all its errors, could not behold with patience the 
prostitution of a blessing it knew how to value, and loathed the 
wickedness of men who could lina in tlieir hearts to poison the 
fountains of living w-aters. 

Jt was now the fashion to ascribe to Turpin, an archbisliop, 
(a fictitious one to be sure,) w’hatcver monstrous and incredible 
lies a romancer might invent, and to appeal with mock gravity 
to the authority of such a character for their truth. The ad- 
dresses to the deity or saint, with which the cantos of tlic 
Morgaiitc Maggiore begin, seem often to breathe sincerity, 
and even devotion ; yet it is very difficult to reconcile the fre*- 
quent burlesque application of the language, the imagery, and 
even the doctrines of the' scriptures, in which tliis poem abounds, 
with a belief in their authority, Pulci, perhaps, was not after all 
an infidel professed, as tlie French (who never lose one for want 
of claiming him) would persuade us; but he was one of thou- 
sands, botli clergy (to whofti he belonged) and laity, whose motto 
still was ^ vive la bagatelle^ and who went thoughtlessly dancing 
to the grave of their faith like jflies to a candle. The same spirit 
manifests itself in the poets that followed him, — a spirit of ill- 
timed levity on the gravest subjects. We do not deny that pas- 
sages might be produced both from Ariosto and Berni, which, 
taken by themselves, would* seem to show that they were Chris- 
tians and even lloitiau catholic Christians j but still they are per- 

. . . jjetualJy 
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petually laughing in their sleeve. If they affect to look serious, 
they succeed, like Cicero^s augurs, when they met iu llie sire('4» 
If a thought of religion comes across them, it is sure to be asso- 
dated with Friar Tuck. They feci no loyalty (how should they ?) 
towards the system by which such men earned their bread, and 
witliout heeding what distant consequences might result from 
their sportive sallies, they amuse themselves at the expense both 
of clergy and creed, and let the world pass. They forwarded, 
however, the reformation, without meaning it. They might say 
with the boy, who threw a stone at a dog and hit his step- 
mother, that, though it was intended otherwise, it was not quite 
lost. Such passages as the following must have operated like 
one of Luther’s caricatures. Astolfo climbs to the moon, and, 
amongst other odd furniture which had esciq>ed to that planet 
from the earth 

‘ Of soups all spilt an ocean he espies, 

And of his doctor asks the interpretation ; 

^Tis alms, quoth he, which when the gbod man dies, 

He loaves behind him for his soul's salvatioiH 
A mount of flowers he sees, of stately^size, 

Once s^veet, ])ut now a vile^aborni nation ; 

TJiis is the gift (with reverence be it said) 

That Constantine to good Silvester made.’ — 

• Or land* Fur* xxxiv. 80. 

Again, th(3 angel Michael is represented by Ariosto, as having 
received orders to look for Silence, and to lead him to the assist- 
ance of some recruits, who wcjp on their march to join the Chris- 
tian army at Paris ,* but were anxious that the cuemy sln)uld have 
no intelligence of their approach. Wlien he had executed this 
commission, he was to find Discefrd, and turn her loose amongst 
the pagan troops, to w^asste and divide tiieir strength : — 

* Now Michael, pondering where to go in quest 
Of Silence, came to this determination, 

That to search church and abbey wpuld be best, 

Where friars lead a life of contemplation, 

And to be speechless is a vow professed — ^ 

So, where tliese good men meet in cmigregation ; 

^V^liere sleep ; and where they make their frugal cheer ; 

In short, where not ? — is writ UJ 3 , “ Silence here/’ 

‘ Trusting to find him thus, away he hied, 

And waved impatiently his wings of gold ; 

Nor thought he less, that hefe too at his side, 

Kest, Charity, and Peace, he might behold: 

But all Ids hopes he quickly found belied, 

AVlnm, as he reached the cloister, he was told, 

No more does Silence this abode delight in, 

Nor tarry here at all, except in writing. 

‘ Nor 
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‘ Nor Pity, no nor Peace can he def?cry, 

Nor Love, nor Rest, nor Meekness, all are fled~ 

Time was they dwelt here, but ’tis loii^ gone by, 

Pride, Hate, Sloth, Lust, Rage, A\unce, in their stead, 
Have made it their resort. The angel’s eye 
Tiooked on tlie novel sights, and wonderecl — > 

Then passed the hideous legion in review, 

And, lo ! perceived amongst them Discord too. 

‘ Now, toucliing Discord, it was heaven’s command, 

That Silence found, he search for her as well ; 

So Michael had most naturally planned 
To seek her, whore he thought she lived — in hell. 

Wlio would have guessed, that in this hell at hand, 

Mid mass and matins, she should clioose to dwell ? 
J)oubtlessto him extremely odd it seemed, 

To find her so much nearer than he deemed. ^ 

• Orland. xxiv. 79. 

Some time after, it appeared that this malicious lady had de- 
serted the task assigned her, so that the angel had to fetch her 
back. Accordingly, another opportunity is afforded the poet of 
a fling at the monks, of which he does not fail to avail him- 
self : — 

‘ Down to the abbey Michael -winged his way, 

Where Discord might he, sucjirwas his reflection, 

And found her in the chaptfer-house that day, 

Presiding at an ofllcer’s election. 

High mirth she took in udtneKssing the fray, 

For breviaries flew in eaclvjdirection ; 

But Michael of her hair seized tight j)ossession, 

And gave her kicks and buffets at discretion.’ 

Orland, Fur. xxvii ST. 

Berni treats the regular clergy with as little ceremony as 
Ariosto. Banter is the weapon which he also g<‘nerally uses, 
and with nearly as great effect. Now and then, however, he is 
serious and severe : — • 

^ Another tale my verse must now express, 

Suffice it for my twentieth canto’s theme ; 

Whereby p<?rchancc a man may shroweliy guess 
Hiat all are not such saints as tlicy would seem; 

And though grey,*purple, damask be their dress, 

Nor without glove to touch a coin they dream, 

And i'toop willi visage pale and do\vncast eyes, 

"Tis doubtful if they go to Paradise : — 

<Nay ! though with crucifix in iiaiid they pace. 

Alone, in sackcloth, humbled to the dust, 

And though the rochet they most tightly lace, 

And look like sausages expertly trussed ; 

And 
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And tliougli as fed on Iiorsebeans frowns their face, 

And though their unctions, unshorn beards disgust, 

And though they seek caves, grottoes, rocks, and holes, 

As craw-fish, rabbits, hedge-hogs do, and moles. 

Let holiness in holy life begin, 

Not in the saintly tongue or face or. weeds : 

Weej) ye a brother’s wrong, a brother’s sin, 

Be peaceful, courteous, merciful your deedj*,. 

Scorn, by dissembling, praise of man to win : 

No mask the single-hearted Christian needs ; 

But through the door he enters brave and bold, 

Nor, like some sly thief, skulks into the fold — 

These are the sinful generation, these, 

Of whom God’s fiercest hatred is the lot- 
All errors else his eye with.pity sees, * 

Beholding them, his anger waxeth hot. 

Wretches! ye glow witliout, within ye freeze ! 

Ye whited tombs ! while bones beneath ye rot! 

Away with trimming thus the outward *part, 

Inward direct your looks, and cleanse the lieart.’ 

OrlancL Innqmor, b. i. c, xx.,§ 1. 

We do not scruple to bring forward Ariosto and Benii, as 
witnesses of the temper which was abroad befoj e l^uther. Both 
died before him, the one tep, the other thirteen years; but so 
familiar had the times long been with w ritings of this kind, and 
so little (^iger was apprehended from tliem, tliat they were 
licensed, read, and even encouraged by pope and prelate, whilst 
they Avere uncovering their nakedness before Italy and Europe. 

Even Erasmus himself docs not appear to have been aware of 
the effect his Colloquies would have upon the temporal , interests 
of the church. That admirable sblioUir delighted in exercising a 
talent for humour, /which he possessed above any man of his 
time ; and the monks and friars chanced to furnish liiin, as they 
did the poets of Italy, with excellent materials on wliich to em- 
ploy it. This circumstance, probably, iu«some measure decided 
him in the choice of his subject : for Erasmus was too timid — 
too fond of literary ease — too ambitious of tlie favour of the 
great — too undecided in his own notions, both as lo the doctrines 
and government of the church, to embark w ith spirit in such a sea 
of troubles as the reformation. Accordingly, like a faint-hearted 
recruit, he shuts his eyes when he pulls the trigger, and recoila 
from the repoit of ImWn piece. Jindeed, when w e now look 
back, and calmly consider the many sad presages, which for 
nerations had been warning the church of its danger, notliiiig 
sec?ins more remarkable than it^ apparent security and unconce^. 
JEveu tlie clergy themselves, some as poets, and mqre as noveli8%> 

ventuisd 
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ventured to act the part of ill birds, as if nothing waS'^furtlicr 
fi'oin their thoughts than the evil that was In stdrefor them. The 
fact, however, seems to have been, tliat before the discovery of 
the art of printing, manuscripts were chiefly in possession of the 
monks, who bought them up with avidity, and purposely stood 
in the way of all private purchasers. Whatever exposures, there- 
fore, tliese manuscripts might make, were looked upon as esoteric 
doctrines, w^hifh might serve to enliven the listless seclusion of 
the cloister. And even after this noble invention had been per- 
fected, it was some time before the world (or which was the same 
thing, the church) was aware of its powers. It was like the ac- 
quisition of a new sense — its functions were to be learned by ex- 
perimoiit alone — their nature and wonderful extent could not be 
conjectured with dny certainty. The pope, wlio had so long go- 
verned with despotic authority all the springs of- human action, 
might have well supposed that such an engine as the press w ould 
not be beyond his control ; there was now, indeed, no chance of 
letters becoming the private property of the priests, like the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt, ‘but ho might still flatter himself that types 
would be innocently employed in giving more ample circulation 
to liis bulls, and propagating the. gainful impostures of his oflScc. 
(Jertain it is, that, even after the press had been laid under restric- 
tions, works, the most adverse to the^hurch in her then condition, 
wore sanctioned, not from indiff<(frencc to her present interests, 
not from ignorance of the contents of such publications, but 
simply because safety long enjoyed had begot a notion that there 
could be no danger, and authority^ long undisputed the flattering 
dream that it was indisputable. 

Jkit, in truth, the vitals of* religion, vigilance and earnestness 
about it, were gone. The religious world was a stage, and men 
and women merely players. If God was to be praised, it was 
not to be done wdih the heart, but with the very best organs and 
c'horisters that could be got together for love or money. The robe 
of righteousness might^iot be put on; but if lace, brocade, em- 
broidejy could be of any service, there they were at heaven's 
command. The pisayers which were said might not be a very 
sweet-smelling savour, but then there was the choicest incense from 
Arabia to make up for it,» llic light within was not so bright 
as might be wished, but if candles could do any good, ‘ caudles 
wei^e abundant. The soul was not liter|illy humbled with fast- 
ing; but the body undertook to dine upon ten or a dozen sorts 
of choice fish, with soups, vegetables, and fruits, dressed after the 
most cunning fashion, and what in reason could be required more ? 
Nsty, when the crisis was at hand, when the rams -horns had 
already sounded round the city walls to tell theim they should 
■%OU XXXYII. NO# LXXIII. F fall, 
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wib find the poi)c of the day cxpreswsing his admiration of 
the ^ fine genius of brother Martin,^ as though he judged him 
by himself to be a mere religious adventurer endeavouring to 
make a foitune by his wits— we see him disencumbering him- 
self of his robes, with the prayer, perliaps, (none was niorc 
likely,) that for a season, at least, ^ heaven w^ould send him no 
need of them ’ — striding in his leathern boots thiough tlie 
Oi^tian MOods after wild boars, and returning to^meet a com- 
pany of buffoons at his table, and laughing at the dexterity 
with which they defended and impugned the soul's immortality. 
Jn short, it was the fasluon of the day to do the work of 
God after the zealous manner of that patriarch of C<»nstanti- 
nople, of whom Jeremy Ta}lor remind^ us, ^ wdio ran from the 
altar in St. Soplua to his stable, in nil his ponfificals*, and in the 
midst of his otH(‘(', to see a colt lU'wly fallen from his beloved 
and inu<‘h-valut‘d mare Phoi baiite.’ 

It was in the midst of this scene of luk<;jivarmuess and self- 
indulgence, even whilst the clergy were eating and drinking, (not 
iiHle(‘{|, marrying and giving in marriagt‘,- — it would lm\c been 
better for them if thc}^ had,) that Luther ilrose, like an 7\jax 
JMasligophoros among the sheep. 

l^ither must, under any circumstances, have made a noise in 
the world ; but had the church been w iso enough to rcfoi m her 
practice in time, it is probable ^lat her mere errors in faith, gross 
as w^e now think them, and as he very soon learnejJ to think 
them himself, w ould not ha vt*^ provoked his scrutiny ; that his 
zeal, like that of many other good men before him, would have 
found a ^ent in establishing a nev^ order; and that St. Martin 
by this time might have figured in«th#* Roman catholic calendai , 
by the side of St. lJen«dict, or St. bVaucis. It is evident tliat 
the doctrine of the church, whu‘h we are acciistonied to reckon 
the most lepugnant to common sense, would have been no stum- 
bliug-block in liis way (for he who could teach the doctrine of 
consubstantiatiou w^as not the man to be Miocked by the doctrine 
of transuhsluntiation) ; and if not this doctrine, why should 
any otlier be thought likely to have oj>ened his eyes ? The great 
and leading doctifije, indeed, of the Kefonuation, both in Ger- 
many and Lugland, justification by faith alone, appears to have 
been lurking m LutlJer’s mind some years before he gave it utter- 
ance ; ami no doubt this principle once established, might, in the 
end, have undermined his allegiance to a church of wduch the very 
foundalious were laid in the ojiposiie doctrine of merit: still this 
was not the rock upon which his submission to the ]X)pe first split. 
Milner (whose history of J^uther is an admirable corrective to the 
unvrorthy in^jinuations and philosophical indifference of Hume on 

the 
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the same subject) is evidently disposed to think otherwise ; but; 
some allowance must be inade^ on the one liand, for the theolo- 
gical views of tlie church historian ; and, on the other, the scan- 
dals which Luther had witnessed in a visit to Rome, and the 
fthamelesh sale of indulgences, which had troubled him in Ger- 
many, may be thought enough to account for the beginning of 
that new light which, by degrees, broke upon him. The neces- 
sity of a reform, indeed, had been admitted, and the council of 
JPisa had been recently called for the express purpose of ex- 
amining into ecclesiastical abuses. But the examination was not 
undertaken and pursued in an honest and good heart, otlieiwise 
it is possible the church of Rome might have continued un- 
scathed for some years longer, at least till a better knowledge of 
the scripture^ should have exposed (as it alwa3^s must) its unsound- 
iiess and error. Lor it is not to be disputed that much there was 
ill it to attadi its members, and engage their best sympathies in 
its behalf. Evil ^ the system was, it was far from a system of 
uimiixed evil. Many of its incentives to devotion were admi- 
rably contrived to ausw('r their end ; and some, which were con- 
genial to the habits and feelings of the people, have (uiifortu- 
nalely, wc think) in bur own land been suffered to expire. 7 'hcy 
sunlvod the shock of the lefoimation itself, but could not str\|ggle 
through llie fury of the fanatics, bated all that had been 
popish ; and still less through the profligacy of the succeeding 
generation, who laughed to scorn all that was godly* We confess 
that we look back with some pleasure, though not without draw- 
ing some mortifying comparisons, on those good old usages of 
our fathers, which were in existence almost a century after the 
times of popery, when they wrote upon windows and doors some 
appropriate text, and made even the fiarniture of their houses to 
speak parables ; when they ushered in the candles at night, with 
^ God send us light from heaven;^ when they bestowed a father’s 
blessing on their chiUlren, as they knelt before theni ere they 
retired to rest ; when they walked their parish boundaries, giving 
llianks for the harvest, relieving tlie needy, reconciling the con- 
tentious 5 when the parson blessed aloud those whom he met, or 
overtook, by the way ; when the church-doors stood open most of 
the day, and the ploughman, as he heard tlxe sound of the saint’s 
boll, left for a moment his ^ laboured ox,’ that he might join his 
prayers with those of a Herbert, and be^ the favour of heaven on 
the works of his hands. But this age of simplicity is gone by, 
and a new order of things has arisen in its stead. Perhaps even 
vyhat we have written will be read with a supercilious smile at the 
darkness of men, who, iu the nineteenth century, are not con- 
vinced that England is becoming more happy or more moral by 

r the 
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coijiversion of her peasantry into operaikeSi and of her fields 
into one luige workshop ; of men, whojiave the \veakucss to con- 
fers their fears, that amidst the tumult of engines that camjpt 
stop, and fires that must be fed, and mines that must be worked, 
and boats tijat must be navigated, and goods shipped, and letters 
written, and the eternal clatter of wheels, dnd koms, and sledge- 
hammers, ^ the still amall voice^j^jay ;nn a risk of being unheeded. 
Jlut w€^ beg pardon, and proceed* The Council of Pisa was 
rendered abortive by the intrigues of the pope, and instead of 
strengthening the church, only served to supply Lutlier with an 
additional argument, that, by its own confession, it was full of 
abuse. The critical opportunity of self-correction was thus lost, 
and at last the sound of a reformation i,ndeed, wherein the ])lea- 
sure of the pontiff was no longer to be consulted, Teached the 
Vatican. 

Now was the power of the press, for the first time, made known. 
Heretical pamphlets, catechisms, ballads, and, caricatures, broke 
loose in a body. Now were to be seen on tavern walls foxes 
preaching in full canonicals, with the neck of a goose peeping 
out of a pocket ; wolves iii sheeps^ clothing confessing and grant- 
ing absolution ; monkeys, in the habit of Franciscans, sitting 
beside a sick man's bed, with one hand on a crucifix and the other 
in his li>b. It was a war without quarter. A medicine which, 
if well-timed, may cure, given out of 'season, may kill. The 
queasy stomach of the Roman catholic church had kicked at a 
council which might have done it good, but now cries out in a 
panic for another which has disagreed with it. Before the coun- 
cil of Trent nothing could be more hopeless than to argue with 
a Romanist. It was impossible t|> drive him to a corner; he 
was the ghost in Hamlet Urge him with the decrees of assem- 
blies of his church — one was not convened lawfully ; another did 
not proceed conciliariter ; a third was not general; a fourth was 
not approhatumj a fifth w as rmobatum ; a sixth was partly appro-- 
haiumy partly reprobatvm. Thus, at the moment when the aula- 
gonist counted the victory liis own, and w^as stooping to bind his 
prostrate foe, he saw him agam escape from Ids hands and vanish 
into thin air. This state of things some of the wisest heads of 
the church of .Rome thought it impoHtic to meddle with, and 
lamented the steps taken at the council of Trent to define and 
determine her doctrines.^ Much that was before indifferent was 
now enjoined by authority, and inany wfere driven to secede who 
could not assent, and were not permitted to be neutral. , But a 
more important advantage accrued to the prOtestants, from an 
authentic declaratioa of Roman catholic faidi (as far as it goes) 
bfing hereby put into their hands. They had hitherto been fighjt- 
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ing with a shadow ; the creed oPPius IV* 'gave them something 
more feuhstatttial with which to grapple* Doubtless it still left 
abimdaiit't’ooni for evasion) but accommodating as it is, argu- 
ments may be built upon it which cannot but embarrass its de- 
fenders ; and the scru][)ulous care with which the church of Rome 
(though constantly provoked to close) has abstained from calling 
another genetiil council, which might put forth a yet more distinct 
and specific exposition of her tenets, proves that she has felt the 
inconvenience of former restrictions. The council of Trent was 
probably the last of its kind, extorted by a belief that the times 
admitted of no less desperate remedy. The instructions which 
it sent forth to the parochial clergy in the form of a catechism 
(Catechismus ad J^arochos), give ample token of the alarm which 
the church of^Rome now fell. The most feveiish anxiety for the 
<lignity and authority of the priest may be perceived tliioughout, 
and texts arc distorted for his praise and glory with a most ludi- 
crous ingenuity. •The silver shrines are in danger, and there is 
evidently no small stir among the craftsmen. As it is a docu- 
ment which is allowed by Mr. Butler himself still to speak the 
sense of his churcH, we will give our readers a few of its practi- 
cal applications of sciipture. The gospels for the day arc to be 
made profitable to the edification , of the people, as follovs? : — 
^ You shall find an ass^s coll ti^, loose it,^ &c. 8tc. Here the 
priest may remark, that the right of granting absolution may thus 
be collected to have been conferred upon the clerg^, the succes- 
sois of the apostles ; the laity, ye presume, by parity of reason- 
ing, being tlic successors of the ass. llic same doctrine is to be 
derived from the words ^ Loose him and let him go f which our 
Ijord uttered wlien LazarUs <?amc forth bound with grave-clothes. 
'Dial the words >vere addressed to the disciples in particular 
docs not appear indeed from the Evangelist; but the catechism 
says they w^cre, knowing it probably from tradition. * Send her 
aw ay, for she cricth after us,’ furnishes an argument that inter- 
cession is made for us by the skints, ^ Jesus was casting out a 
devil, and it was dtimb:^ who does not here discover the doctrine 
of confession? TOic devil prevents the sinner from confessing to 
the priest, and can only be ejected wheli the tongue is set free. 
^ Whence shall wc h\xy%read, that these may eat'J’ The bread 
ofone, therefore, had the property of quenching thirst ^ as well as 
appeksing Imnger; hence the propriety of communion in one 
kind only fot the laity. ^ And He went into a ship that was 
Petefs.^ Here our Lord signifies that Petet was to be the head 
of the churdi ; or, as old Latimer has it in One of his sermons, 
He says in effect, ^ Peter, I do mean this by sitting in dry boat, 
that thou shaft go to Rome, and be Bisho]^ tliere, five-and-twenty 
“ ' , years 
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years after mine ascension, and all thy successors shall be rulers 
of the universal church after thee/ ^ And there came down a 
certain priest that way/ This is a text which requires some deli- 
cacy in the Jiandling, seeing that the priest does not figure to any 
advantage in the histoiy. The man that fell among thieves, how- 
ever, is human nature ; sin inflicted the wounds ; our Lord is the 
Samaritan; and when he gives tv*^opence to theh&si, he teaches 
that the care of the church is to be conmiiited to a single indivi- 
dual ! According to the interpretation of the same catechism, 
the fifth commandment, ^ Honour thy father and thy mother,^ &.c. 
implies, amongst other things, that cWldreii arc bound to provide 
their parents with confessors before they die, to bury them with 
handsome obsequies, and to establish annual aiiassc^ for their 
souls ; and lest the congregation should be at a loss \o know why 
there are seven sacraments, neither more nor less, it instructs their 
pastor to explain, that natural religion points to this number ; — 
that man, as a social being, has need of seven^ things: 1. to be 
born ; 2. to grow up ; 3. to be sustained ; 4. to be recovered 
from sickness; 5. to be recruited in strength: 0. to be subject 
to government ; 7. to propagate his kind : — that, therefore, as a 
spiriiual being, he has also need of the seven anti-types, namely, 
1. iiftplism ; 2. Confirmation; 3, The liiicharist ; 4. Penance; 
5. Extitiine unction; (5. Orders; 7. Marriage. Finally, as if 
further to exalt the dignity of his office, the priest is to communi- 
cate to his flock man> of the moic secret counsels of heaven, which 
are hidden from the vulgar ; thaWat the resurrection, for instance, 
our bodies will be disfigured by no deformity ; that they will be 
nc‘ilher too fat nor too lean ; that tlie wounds of the tflart 3 TS will 
then emit rays of light, exceeding in*brightuess gold and precious 
stones. He is to exhort them to confess not only the sin, but the 
ciicumstances which attended it, and by which it might be aggra- 
vated ; as, for instance, in the case of murder, whether it was com- 
mitted upon a la)'man or an ecclesiastic* Moreover, he is to teach 
that Christ and the priest are the Same, the latter when he con- 
secrates tlie elements, saying, this is my body, not this is the body 
of Chiist ; and that no common reverence is due to a man who 
can ‘ pioduce and piescnt the body and, blood of our Lord/ and 
who hath power on earth ^ to forgive sins^’ a faculty, it is added, 
passing human leason to comprehend, and the like to whicli can- 
not b(‘ found in the world beside. 

Whatever weight, however, such arguments ought to have had, 
tbe Italians do not appear to have thought them conclusive. The 
writings of Luther and Melancthon, of Zuingle and Bucer, con- 
tinued to be circulated covertly throughout Italy ; and in transla- 
tions, and under ficti^iljus titles, some of them made their way 

even 
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cvcu into th0 Vatican. I)r. M^Crie gives evidence tlic most satis- 
factoiy, that in almost every principal city the cause of the re- 
for^imtion had numerous fiieuds. Ferrara was full of them; even 
foreign piotestants lesoited to it as an asylum ; Marot, tlie not 
inelegant translator of tlic Psalnis into French, lied thither fiom 
peisccution ; and Calvin himself sojourned theie for several months, 
iecei\ingdis1jnguibhcd attention fiom the duchess, and confirming 
her in tlie sentiments of the refoimers, which she had uheady em- 
braced (p. 70*) Of Modena, Us own bishop complains in a 
letter to Cardinal Contarene, that, by common lepoit, ^ the wdiolc 
city was turned Lutheian/ (p. 78.) Florence was less coiru])te(I ; 
yet Biucioli, whose version of the New Testament, and indeed 
all bis works, ^ pubhslicd or to be published,^ w^ere formally iii- 
lei dieted al4;ljc council of Tieiit, was a Florentine ; and so was 
Canieseca, the martyr* (p. 79*) The p( ople of Bologna expressed 
their earncsl desire that the emperor should inter fine to procure 
for them libeily of conscience in matters of religion, oi, if this 
could not be granted, that they might at least ^ be allowed to pur- 
chase bibles without iucuuing the charge of heiesy, and to quote 
Clirist and St Pufil without being biamled us LuthcianK/(p. 8J.) 
Venice was at that time a poweiful, independent, anil zealous 
lepnblic, with a piinting-piess the most effiuiut iu the ^oild, 
and with oppoitunities, bom her /Commerce both by sea and land, 
ol making its pioductions known thioughout Chiistendom. Lif- 
ters were a branch of trade at Venice. To its meu hunts weie 
consigned the books of the Gpmaii and Swiss lefouneis, and 
OM'r Italy and elsewh(‘re there issued fiom this aik, as it rode 
amidst tbie watois, the Dove of Peace. Heie 

‘ The evangelical (loctrine‘*had made such progress ])etween the 
y-'cars l/i.SO and 1 54;^, that its friends, who had hitherto met in private, 
lor mutual instiuction and r.eligious exercises, held dclilicratious on 
the propriety of organizing themselves into regulai congregations, 
and assembling in public. Several members of the senate were 
favourable to it, and hopes were entertained at one time >that the 
authority of that body w'ould be interposed in its behalf/ — 95. 

Mclancthou udflresscd a letter to them upon the subj^pt, and 
though numbers in that city weie found (as we shall presently 
see) faithful to the death, the government w^ould not declare iu 
favour of die lefonnation at that critical moment, or peihups a 
iipw impulse might have been thereby given to her foi tunes, 
now passing the meridian ; and instead of the melancholy wreck 
of former greatness which she exhibits at this day, she might 
liave continued a queen for ever. The new opinions were not 
confined to the capital^ — Vicenza, Treviso, and other places in 
the Venetian territory, partook of them,, 
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* If it be God^e ■will,’' write the bretbreti of tho^se parts to Lutlier, 
♦ that we obtain a truce, wliat accessiojas will be made to the kingdom 
of Christ, in faith and cliarity ! IIow many preachers will appear to 
aiinomice ( 'hrist faithfully to thp people ! How many prophets, who 
now link in corners, exanimated with undue fears, will come furUji 
to expound tlic i^criptures.* — ^p. 99. 

The Milanese, as early as the year 1524, had caught the infec- 
tion. The vicinity of the Vaudois contributed to^spread it in 
thib pait of Italy, and the disorders of a district which had long 
bee n the seat of war left no leisure for extirpating it. Nor was 
it in the iioith of Italy only that this spirit had-' gone forth ; Uic 
(lerinan soldieis, who, after the sack of Koine, in 1527; for 
some time ganisoned the city of Naples^ arc supposed to have 
cairied vidtli them the Lutheran dogliincs, whith, nideed, were 
not new in Calabria. Valdes, a layman of remarkable pru- 
dence and talent, watered this hopeful plant ; and Ochine and 
Peter ]\]art)r, names well known in the annals of our own church, 
gave it further iuciease. Tor here it was that tlie theologian who 
afteiviards occupied the divinity-chair at Oxford first studied the 
sciipture.s; and here it was that the preacher, who was pio- 
nounced by Charles V. a man ^ to make the stones weep,’ first 
lifted up the reformer’s voice. Even Sicily felt the influence of 
a Lurfier. 

‘ Benedetti, surnamed Locarno', from the place of his birth, a 
mipibter of great sanctity, having gained the favour of the viceroy, 
preacfjcd the truth, under his patronage, to crowded audiences, in 
Palermo, and other parts of that island. The seeds of his doctrine 
afterwards sprung up, and gave ample emidoymcnt to the inquisitors. 
For many years, persons charged with the Lutheran h0resjr were 
produced in the public and private auios da fe celebrated in Sicily.'— 
p. 123, 

have run some risk of being thought tedious in our dc- 
tuUs, though we have not nearly gone the round of Italy with 
JJr. IVPCrie, who has prosecuted this part of his sul)jo< t with 
gieat diligence. Less, however, wmdd not have sufficed to show 
at all adequately how cflectually the stale of public opinion (of 
which vve have already spoken) had piepaied the way for a 
icformutiou in Italy ; and how remarkable a progress the great 
cause had actually made there. A\dl might the church of Kome 
believe that a movemient so universal Was not to be put dowm 
by u Catechisifius ad Parochos alone, and that the eflcct of such 
logic must be acceloraled by exile, imprisonment, and the flames. 
Persecution, if begun in time, conducted with discretion, and 
continued long enough, will break the lieait of a stouter nation than 
' tli^ Italians ; and if tlie reign of Mary had been as lasting as that 
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of Elizabeth, as wary, It is not impossible thiat the fate of the 
leformation in England and Italy might have been the same. 
Popish historians are right enough when they attribute the salva- 
tion of the Roman catholic religion south of the Alps, in a main 
degree, to the establishincnt of the lng[ui8ition at Rome, in 1643. 
I’liere was, at least, wisdom in this wickedness. It drove out of 
tlie country, oi^ buried in its duugcoOs, or pursued to the death, 
all who ventured to think for themselves ; and so the unity of the 
church was restored — SoUhtdinem faciunf, pacctn apjpclhnL For 
twenty years and mote was this accursed engine in the utmost 
activity, and so well it did ijs work, that all traces of the refor- 
mation at length disappeared; down it went, with a shuck, 
like a di owning man, and. the waters close over him, and not a 
sign is left that he has ever been. Now were spies commissiouod 
to disperse themselves over the country, and being furnished with 
recommendations, and disguised under a variety of characters, 
they gained access to the secrets of their simple hosts, and be- 
trayed them to the ln<juisitioii. To tliis day may be seen in the 
cellars of this cruel tribunal at Venice, (for here, too, the jiolicy 
of the pope had con4rivcd its establishment,) written with an un- 
steady hand, as in the daik, apophthegms, which may well have 
had their origin in those days of pcifidy : 

‘ Da chi mi fido, guardamvDio ; 

Da chi non mi fido, mi guardard io/ 

For mutual suspicion was now sown amongst tlie members of^ 
the same health — ^husband and wife, parent and child, master’^* 
and servant, hastened to get the start of each other in the race of 
unnatural trpaphery ; and a man’s foes literally became those of 
his own household. But thc'^ iiimiber of persons thus secretly 
denounced, and in many cases silently disposed of, must remain 
a mystery till that day when, amongst other deeds of daikness, 
these, too, shall be disclosed. 

‘ Know that I am in great trouble, and danger of my life/ writes 
Altieri, the Venetian reformer, to Bullinger ; * nor is there a place in 
Italy wliore I can be safe with my wife and boy. My fears for myself 
irK’rease daily, for 1 know the wicked wiU never rest till they have 
swallowed me up alive. Give me a place in your prayers/ — ^p* 224. 

And no more is hcard^of Altieii! The misguided people 
wcic stimulated by the inquisitois to supply them with victims, 
by appeals to their inteiest, present as well as future. There 
was no mischief, moral or physical, that befel them, of which 
the heretics were not at the bottom. The charges were made 
with as much decency as those against the camel at Jumbo, 
which was delivered over to the secular arm, as Bruce tells us, 
for having cursed the sheriff of Mecca, aui|||br having tlneatcned 

to 
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to set fir<3 to the town and destroy die wh^at. So wore these 
poor creatuies lu Id up to the execration of a superstitious pea* 
santiy, as the (vil eve which blighted their coin, and blasted 
their olive-3.nds, and wSent a murrain among their cattle, and 
distioycd then substance. Other means, e\cn more unjustifi- 
able than these, Merc occasionally resoited to. 

< A ijch nobleman of Modena, in the duchy of Ferrara,’ writes 
Egliii to Bullingei, ‘ 'was lately informed against as a heretic to the 
pope, 'wlio had recourse to the following method oi getting him into 
Ins cla’ws * — ’fhe nobleman had a cousin at Rome, who \vas sent for 
to the castle of St. Angelo, and told, either you must die, or write to 
your cousin at Modena, desiring him to meet you at Bologna, as 
you Mi'-h to sj)cak to liim on iinpoitant business. Tlie letter was 
dis})dt(hed, and tlie nobleman, liavingaidden in hhste to Bologna, was 
bei/ed as ‘‘Oon as he had dismounted from his liorse. friend was 
then set at hlieity This is Dragon’s game.’ — p. 27 « 

have somctiiiKVi thought that the coprage of Milton, in 
a\ owing his icdicious scntinicuts dniiiig his tiavels in Italy, has 
been inoie bilked of than the risk jusllfied. But, no doubt, at 
that time ihtie was claiigei in it, for the couspuiona winch the 
attempt at a utonnalion had e\cited wcie not as yet laid to sleep. 

(luy ^^<)tton^ advue, il liso Miollo, ipensuri sire Hi; (la- 
hho’smnpiisomneut, and the iinpiudenc'c !MiIton was ihonphl to 
be guiltv ol in pa>mg lum a \isit: the sh}uess of the Mai- 
C}iKs,oi Maiiso tow aids the poet, the fact, also, which Evelyn 
mentions, ot Ins ha\mg met with a bcotsman and an Inshuian 
111 Italy, who lesuled iheie, and found it needful to conceal that 
they weie piotcstants^ — all these aMiimstances concur to prove 
that th<‘ alaim ot the foiegoing or ntury liad been great, audits 
eifeefs lasliim. • 

It w^as not tlu piactic'eof the Impiisilion of Italy to outiage 
the idlings of the people by a public display of its teriois. 
'I he tnbunal was not populai in that country ; to say the tnilb, 
the Italians aie not a sanguiuaiy nation, nor have evci been so 
in Chiistian limes. It h a matter of just surpiise, that with such 
godinments as tluim, blood should be so seldom shed; and 
liiat society, constructed as it is, should hold together at all, 
with SC) little M com se to capital punishment. In Spain, il was 
olhciwisc ; there the halied of a Piotestant succeeded to that of a 
Mooi, and tin* burning of either w'as a holiday spectacle. 

‘ Drowning was the mode of death to which they doomed the pro- 
testants at Venice, either because it was]ess cruel and odious than 
eomnuttmg them to the flames, or because it accorded with the cus- 
toms of the place. But if the autos dafe of tjie queen of the Adri- 
#ic w^cre less baibarous than those of Spain, the solitude and silence 

with 
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with wiiich they were accompanied were calculated to excite the 
deepest horror* At the dead hout^ of midnight the prisoner was taken 
from* his cell, and put into a gondola, or Venetian boat, attended 
only, beside the sailors, by a single priest, to act as confessor. He 
was rowed out into the sea, beyond the two castles, where another 
boat was in waiting: a plank was then laid across the two gondolas, 
upon which the prisoner, having his body chained, and a heavy stone 
aflixcd to his feet, was placed ; and, on a signal given, the gondolas 
retiring from one another, he was piecipitated into the deep/— p. 23B* 

The persecution throughout Italy was, of course, co-exteiisive 
with the lieresy ; bdt here wo feel almost compelled to pause, for 
in these days it is not gonihmanlikc to talk about martyrs. ' I'hc 
prices of their ashes,’ says Jbuller, in his own inimitable language, 
‘ rise and iairin Smithlield nrarket. However,’ (he justly adds,) 
^ their real worth flotes not with people’s phancies, no moie tlian a 
lock in the sea rises and falls wdlh the tidej St. Paul still St. 
l^aul, though the Lymaonians now would sacrifice to him, and 
presently aftciwaid sacrifice him.’ We shall, therefore, venture 
to draw the attention of our readers to a few individuals of that 
miineious and ^ noMc army,’ which laid down their lives for the 
leligious libel lies of Italy and for the truth. 

Paventiuo Paiinio, (we abridge the natrative of Dr. IVPCwig,) 
a nali\e of Faen/a, wdthin the States of the Chinch, havmg le- 
ceived the knowledge of the trutri, by reading the Bible and 
other religious books, in his native language, imparted it to his 
neighbours, and was soon throwi^ into prison. Over-persuaded 
bv his fiiends, he recanted, and regained his liberty, at the price 
of his jicaca of mind. He now determined to atone for his 
weakness, by spreading amongst his countrymen the reformed 
faith, with moie zeal than before. lie tiavelled through the 
province of Komagna, and whcievei* he had made a few con- 
\eits, h^ left it to them to make otheis, and again went on Ins 
VI ay rejoicing. At lufjl, he was seized, and sent in chains to 
Ferrara : — 

‘ To the lamentations of his wife and sister, Who came to see him in 
prison, he replied, L%t it suffice you, that for your sakes I once denied 
my Saviour. Had I then had the knowledge which, by the grace of 
God, I have acquired since* my fall, 1 would not have yielded to your 
entreatifes. Go home in peace.'’ His imprisonment, which lasted two 
years, Avas to tl'e furtherance of the Gospel, tliat his bonds in Christ 
were manifest in all the jdace.’ i. 

He was visited by the princess Lavinia della Hoverc, by 
Olympia Morata, and other peisons of distinction. At length 
admittance was refused to sti angers : he then applied himself suc- 
cessfully to the instruction and conversion of his fellow-prisonem, 

some 
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some of \cliom wore people of tank, confined for offences against 
the slate, lie was now condemned to solitary confinement, and 
his prison and keeper were frequently changed by the priests, 
who were afiaid of die interest he excited in those about him* 
— But the day of his release drew on — 

* In the year 1550, Julias III., rejecting every intercession made for 
his life, ordered him to he executed. He w^as accordingly brought to 
tJie stake at an early hour in the morning, to prevent the people from 
witnessing the scene ; and, being first strangled, was committed to the 
fiames,* — ^p. 276, 

Aonio Paleario w^as one of the best scholars of liis day ; he 
was successively a piofessor at Lucca and Milan, prom the 
latter place, he was meditating a removal to ^Bologna, when, in 
the year 1 566, he was caught, likb many others,* iu that storm 
of persecution which followed the elevation of Pius V* to the 
popedom, 

‘ Being seized hy Frate Angelo da Cremona, the inquisitor, and con- 
veyed to Rome, he was c‘ommiited to close confinement in the Torre 
INTona. His book on the Benefit of Cliri^^t s death, (of which it may be 
remarked, that 40,000 copies were sold in six ;^ears,) his Commeiida- 
tioiib of Ochino, his Defence of himself before the senators ,of Sienna, 
aiuLthe suspicions which he had incurred during his residence at that place 
arm at;Jl.ucca, were all revived against him. After the whole liad been 
collected and sifted, the charge at last resolved itself into the four fol- 
loAriiig articles Tliathe denied purgatory ; disapproved of burying the 
dead in churches, preferring the ancient Roman method of sei^ulture 
without the walls of cities ; ridicufbd the monastic life ; and ap})carcd to 
ascribe justification solely to confidence in the mercy of God forgiving 
our sins through Jesus Christ. For Ijplding these opinions he was con- 
demned, after an imprisonment of three ^’■ears, to be suspended on a 
giiihet, and his body to be given to the flames ; and the sentence was 
executed on the third of July, 1570, in the seventieth year of his age’ — 

< — it being fit that ^ so obstinate a son of Belial (such is the 
humane reflection of a Roman catholic churcli historian) should 
be delivered to the fire, that, after suffering its momentary pains 
Ihuc, lie might be boimd in everlasting flames hereafter/ (p. 300.) 
Vyiiat if we should say of him, on the other hand, as a church 
histouau of our own says of Ridley, th^t, ^ like Elijah, he was but 
going up to heaven in a chariot of fire V 

Bartolomeo Barloccio wajs tlie son of a wealthy citizen of 
Cartel, in the duchy of Spole^tto* A companion in arms at the 
siege of Sienna first communicated to him the tenets of the re- 
formers. lie soon became an object distrust to his bishop, 
and escaped to Venice; but wheuJte had ascertained that all 
hope of loturii to his native place W’as gone, he letiied to Geneva, 

married, 

% 
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inariied, an4 a l^anUfacturer of silk, la tlio year I 6 G 7 , 

tlie concerns of his trade took l^m to Genoa, He had us »unu d 
a aam^, but having confided his own to a merchant, he was be-^ 
tiayed by him, and defivered to the inquisition. 

‘ The magistrates of Geneva and Berne sent to demar^d his libera- 
tion from the Genoese republic, hut before their envoy arrived, the 
prisoner had been sent to Ronje, at the request of the pope. After 
suffering an impfisonment of nearly two years, he was sentenced to 
he burned alive. The courage which Bartbcci had all along displayed 
did not forsake him in the trying hour. He walked to the place of ex- 
ecution with a firm step and unaltered countenance, and the cry “ Vit- 
toria, Vittoria !** was distinctly heard from him after he was wrapped 
in the flames. —p. 305. 

But the blackest page 1u ^llie annals of these hard-hearted 
times will be found in the history of that colony of Waklenses 
which have already said had emigtatod to Calabria. Here 
had they been dwelling for some generations, prospeious, and in 
peace. JJy the sixleenth century, they had increased to four 
thousand, and were possessed of two towns on the coast, Santo 
Xisto and La Guardia. Constant intelreonrse with iheii catholic 
neighbours, and a long separation from their kindred in the Alps, 
had corrupted their primitive simplicity, and though they still 
K'tained a foim of worship of their own, they did not scrupl?4.o 
fiequent mass. Tlue repoit of a doctrine abroad, rescdibling 
tliat of thehr forefathers, had reached their ears ; they sought to 
become acquainted with it, and, convinced that they had been 
wrong in their conformity with the Roman catholic ritual, they 
applied to their brethren in the valleys of Prugela, and to the 
ministers of geneva, for teachers, wlio should give them a better 
knowledge of these things. iThe circumstance was not long a 
secret at Rome, and two monks, Valerio Malvicino and Alfonso 
Uibino ('tis a pity to defiaud them of their fame,) w^ere sent to 
reduce them to obedience. They did their woik like genuine 
sons of St, Dominic. ^In ancient times, heathen inquisitOts re- 
quired suspected Christians to cast a liatidful of incense upon an 
altar, and in default^ of this, they condemned them to the names. 
These inquisitors of the holy office substituted attendance 'at mass 
as their test of orthodoxy.# The people of Santo Xisto refused 
to comply, and fled to the woods. Those of La Guardia, de- 
luded into a belief that their brethren had already submitted, 
reluctantly acquiesced, only to reproach •tlicmselves with what 
they had done, when the truth was known. Two companies of 
foot soldiers were now sent in quest of the fugitives, but these 
latter were not to be intimidated by cries of ^ Amazzi, Amazzi 
and, taking their post on a hill, they came to a parley with the 
% caplail). 
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captain* They c ntieated him to have pity on their wives and 
rhildreii : the) said that they and their fathers had foi ages dwelt 
in the eoun(j), and had given jtist cause of offence to no man; 
that the) wuc leady to go by sea or land wherever ih^ir «?^pe- 
liois might diiecl; that diey would not take with them ihore 
Ilian ^\as needful for their support by the way, and would engage 
iH \er to leturn ; that they would cheerfully abandon their houses 
and substance, provided they could retain unniolested their piin- 
cijiles and taith. To this address, as well as to the hope expressed 
at the same time, that they miglit not be driven to a desperate 
deieuce, the ofticer turned a deaf ear. His men weic oidered 
to advance, and most of them fell by the swords of the Vaudois. 
TIic monks now wioie to Naples for, assistance, which vtms sent, 
and all the cnu lties Mliich could .be exercised by*the combined 
ingenuity of pitiless banditti, (for such weie liteially the troops 
now einp]o)ed,) and )et more pitiless inquisitois*, were put m 
foice against this devoted race. Of tlie hu^ scene of their suf-* 
feiings, a record is preseiTcd in a letter to Ascanio Caraccioli, 
fiom his seivant, an eye-witness of the facts lie relates, and a 
Roman catholic. It is given by Dr. M'Ciie, as follovVs — 

‘ Most Illustrious Sir — Having written you from time to time what 
li^heen clone lu're in the affair of heresy, 1 have now to inform you 
of^he dreadful justice which began to he executed on these J^utherans 
early tills morning, being the eiCventh of June ; and, to tell you the 
trutli, I can compare it to nothing hut the slaughter of so many sheep. 
Tliay were all shut up in one house, as in a sheeji-fokl : the execu- 
tioner went, and bringing out ofte of them, covered his face with a 
napkin or benda, as we call it, and causing him to kneel downi, cut his 
throat witli a knife. Then, taking off the bloody napkin, he went and 
In ouglit out another, whom he put \o death after the same manner. 
In this way, tlie whole ' number, amounting to eighty-eight, were 
butchered. I leave you to figure to yourself the lamentable spectacle, 
for J scaicely can refrain from tears while I write ; nor was there any 
pel son, who, after witnessing the execution! of one, could stand to 
look on a second. The meekness and patience with which tliey went 
to inaityrdom ahd death was incredible. Some of them at their death 
professed themselves of the same faith with uS, but the greater part 
died in tJieir <‘ursed obstinacy. All the old men niel; their death with 

chccrtulness, but the young exhibited sj^nfptoms of fear 

‘ According to orders, w’aggons were already come to carry away 
the dead bodies, v/hich are appointed to be quartered and hung up on 
the public roads, from one end of Calabria to the other. Unless his 
holiness and the viceroy of Naples comiftand the marquess de Bruc* 
(ianici, the governor of this province, to stay his hand, and leave off, 
he will go on to put others to the torture, and multiply the executions 
until he has destroyed the whole. Even to-day, a decree has passed, 

that 
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that a }jnn<lr^fl grown-up women shall he put to the question, and 

afterwards executed* * 

‘ The heretics taken in Calahria amount to sixteen hundred, all of 
whom are condemned ; but only eighty-eii^ht have as yet been put to 
death* Tliip peoide came originally from the valley of Angrogna, near 
Savoy, audio Calabria are called “ [Tltra-Montani.’* Four other places 
in the kingdom of Naples are irdiabited by the same race, but I do not 
know that they Vhave ill, for they are a simple unlettered people, en- 
tirely occupied Avitb the sjjade and i>lough, and, T am told, show them- 
selves sufficiently religious at the hour of death/ — p. :5i63. 

^ Lest the reader/ continues l)r. M^Crie, ^ should he inclined 
to doubt the frutli of such horrid atrocities, the following sum- 
jiiarv account of them, by a Neapolitan historian of that age, 
may b(& hdded^.^ i^fter giving some account of the Calabrian 
heretics, he says — 

‘ Some had their throats cut, others were sawn through the middle, 
and others thro\vn from the top of a high clilf; all were cruelly but de- 
servcnlly put to death. . It was strange to hear of their obstinacy ; for 
wliile tlie father saw the son put to death, and the son his father, they 
not only gave no symptoms of grief, but said, joyfully, that tiiey would 
be angels of God: soumueb had the devil, to whom they had given 
themselves up as a prey, deevived them/ 

Ur. M^Crie thus winds uj) this miserable narnitivo:— ^ 

‘ By the time that the persecutors glutted with blood, it Nyas dot 
difficult to dispose of the ])ris()ners wdi(6 rcinaiued. The men were sent 
to the Spanish gallies; the women and cdiiklnm weie sold for slaves ; 
and, with the exception of a finv ^Adl() renounced their faitli, the whole 
colony was exterminated. “ Many aftime have they afflicted me from 
my youtli,’’ may the race of the Waldenses sjiy, Many a time have 
they afflicted me from my youth : my blood, the violence done to mo 
and to my flesh be upon^’ Rome • — p. 26 ff, ^ 

Who can read tlicso piteous details without saying Amen to the 
closing prayer of that collect in verse (as it has l)een wadi called), 
of our great poet, writ on a similar massacre of the original 
stock ? * 

‘ O Lord, tlieir xnartyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the ItaJian Adds, wdiere still doth s\vay 
The Triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, whov» having learned thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe!' 

The protestaiits who survived were, for the most part, scattered 
abroad; Those who li\ed near the borders sought an asylum in 
Switeerianri and France, and some travelled even as far as Flan- 
ders atird England. Tlicy ititroduced into the countries which 
receivetl them many of the arts peculiar to their own : silk manu- 
factories; luills; and dying-houseS; were built under their instruc- 
tions; 
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tions, and, like the fugitives from the intolerance of the Duke of 
Alva shoilly after, and again from that of J^oiiis XIV., they rc^- 
paid the hospitality shown them by opening, wherever they came, 
sources of wealth hitherto unknown. Sometimes, they migrated 
in a body, as did those of J^ocamo, but with the mark of Cain 
set upon them by tlie church, and left to struggle through llie 
siK)ws and ice of the Rhaetiaii Alps as best they could, it being 
one of their misfortunes that their ^ flight was^ in the winter.^ 
These achieved their liberties like men, but all had not their har- 
dihood. A band of Neapolitans resolved upon the same course^ 
but when they came to those noble mountains wdiere they w'crc 
to take a last view of tlic laud of their fathers, ^ the greater pail, 
struck with its beauties, and calling to mind the friends and com- 
forts which tliey had left belimd^ abandoned their enterprise, 
parted wdtli their companions, returnc<l to Naples,’ and lived to 
find that the loss of self-esteem is a far greater evil than the loss 
of country, and that infirmity of purpose in a good cause is the 
last sin which society forgives. Many, again, dwelling in the in- 
terior of Italy, vvhere escape in a body was hopeless, stole away 
singly, and if tempted to return, as they ^sonu'timcs weu', for 
their families, or the wTCck of their fortunes, fell a pK y to the 
vigilance of the Inquisition. Nor wcie there wanting those, who, 
dWinuyed alike at the prospect of banishment or death, look(‘d 
back from the plough to which they had put an unsteady hand, 
and made their peace w'ith Konu^ by timely comjdiancc, 

I’lius e!nded the 1{ t*formatioii in Italy, ft only remains to ^ny 
a few^ w^ords on the causes wliidi produced its extinction ; to the 
chief oiK‘ of which, inch'C'd, w^e have already had occasion to allude. 

1, In the fust place, the system^of tlm Roman catholic religion 
was more difiicult of eradit'ution m Italy than in any oilier quar- 
ter of the world. It had taken achantage of all the most ancient 
sympathies of the countiy and the long-established practicTs of 
Pagan times. 'Jlic people had been made to slide out of a (b*n~ 
tile into what stood for a Christian rititiil : as little viohmee as 
might be was done to their previous prejudices, and as many of 
tlu'se as possible, and more than were iimoqent, had lieen spared 
and cherished. Die temples were turned into churches ; the 
altars of the old gods served for the new saints ; the curtains with 
which they were shrouded, the finery with which they were be- 
decked, the incense burnt before them, and the votive tablets 
suspended to their lionbur, all continued as they had been. The 
garlands over the doors had withered — and were replaced; the 
aquaminarium which held tlie water of purification, held it still ; 
the bell was still rung to excite the worshipper, or expel the 
demon ; and the sacrifice which had been offered, was oflhred 

before; 
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before, and its well-known name of hostia, or host, retained. 
In earthquake, pestilence, or drought, tlie succour of either of 
these classes of superior beings was successively resorted to, and 
in precisely the same way. They were entreated, they were 
coaxed, they were scolded, they were threatened, in terms not dis- 
tinguishable j processions were made for them, and tapers, music, 
tau)e8tiy, fraternities, and a box of relics, propitiated them alike. 
iJills and fountains" w'ere the asyhims of cither, and liie votaries 
of the saint were exhorted to say their orisons at the om*, or 
crawl upon their knees to the other, as it had been the practice 
to do by the gods in the days of their ancestors ; a figme of 
St. Peter relieved guard at the gate for Mercury or Cardea ; the 
niche in the pio'lour^or bed-room, was occupied by St, Roque, or 
St, Sebastian, instead of the Phrygian penates; jour person was 
protected by a St. Vitale next your skin, in the room of an iEscu- 
lapius, or an Apollo ; pollution was averted from your walls by a 
frowning St. Benodi(.% instead of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
and the Twelve Gods ; and you set sail in a ship whose sign was 
St. Nicholas, and with about the same chance of skill, presence 
of mind, and self-coiffidcncc in the crew, as if her sign had still 
continued to be Castor and Pollux. Rut this system of accom- 
modation, >^l)cieby sentiments of loyalty to the old leligion wore 
to be enlisted foi the new, is jet mpTe appaient in another paiti- 
cular. The religion of our Lord and lus Apostles afforded no 
plausible pretence for the worship of those njmphs and goddesses 
to which the Italians had been ns«|(l. What was to become of 
the devotion that had thus been paid to the softer sex? Where 
was this to be directed? The Viigiu was thought of as fitted to 
stand in the gap, and to the Vii^inwcrc the honours transferred : 
she became practically the Cjbelc of a fdrmcr generation; she 
had her title, Deipara ; cakes were offered to her as tlie queen of 
heaven ; beggars asked an alms ^ per la Madonna,^ as thej liad here- 
tofoic done, by legal permission, 'pro Mafie Deftiu and the festi- 
val of the Idaeaii Mother was no othci than Lady-day* Inferior 
female saints now took the places, in their turn, of the inferior 
goddesses : in some cases, the very name of the deity descended 
to her successor, and AnnaJPerenna, the nymph of the Numicius, 
is to be found (we believe) to this day, in tlie same neighbourhood, 
under the alias of Si. Anna Pctronilla. "Ae ancient system of 
coquetry and stolen interviews between deities of the one sex and 
mortals of the other, revived, not uafrequeutly with more than all 
the grossness, but seldom with much of the poetry of other times. 
Thus were Romans surprised into Roman-catholics, and the 
vulgar at least, without being conscious of having undergone any 
very sensible mutation, were assured, that all was right, and that 
VOL. xxxvn, Ko. Lxxni. o by 
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>)y ^)me means or other cliaiigecJ they were infns et in cute. This 
confusion of religious character strikes us in almost every page of 
the nu)f(‘ ancient Italian writers: it is c|uite a feature in the early 
liteiatuie of Italy; sacred and pi ofane images are blended with- 
out the smallest regaid to dccenc), though evidently without any 
consciousness of a want of it in the pm tics themselves. It was 
the custom of the day to plough with an ox and an ass; a mis- 
taLe has been often made about it by those who have written on 
the revival of Icaming, and the motley union has been imputed 
to the pedantry of an age awaking fiom barbarism, and vain (as 
sciolists always are) of its new acquiiements. This was not alto- 
gether the case ; it was tlie humour of the times which had made 
men neither Chiistians nor pagans, which (Quid qgain confound 
dupiter witli Barnabas, and Merc’uiy with l^aul. Fiom ail this, 
how^oti, it is plain enough, that, independently of .that hold wl\irli 
the clnncli of Home lakes of any people by engaging their senses, 
and eombining some religious rite witii all the oidinai y duties and 
occupations of cominoii life, it bound the people of Italy by a 
sp('ll of theii own, even the natural aftection wdiich men have 
for the rites and customs of their forefather^. 

2. Again — In some countries, and moie especially in Kngland, 
sjiteetho loignof lidwaid there had been a constant political 
stingy^le going on between the S(‘cnlar and ecclesiastical aulhoii- 
ti('s. ^rho king and nobles had perpetually to dispute the tyiau- 
nu'al pretensions of the Homan catholic churdi; for though 
'J'ityriis might go to Rome Jiinseaieh of liberty (\ jig. Kr. i. 27), 
the men of lingland thouglit it the la^t jdaoe wluue she was likedy 
to be found. A cpiiet Imt organised opposition to the Pope was 
thus forrnt‘d, which the Hefoimatlion found in the country and fed 
upon. Ill Italy, no spirit of this kind could exist, because the 
st‘culyi and ec(*lesiastical authorities were there united in one and 
the same head. In Italy, theiefore, there was not that political 
pabulum for a refonnation which existjcd clscwluie. The seed 
fell upon stony ground, and sprang up, indeed, but withered for 
hu k of moisture, 

‘b b\irlhei — Amongst the Italian reformers tliemselves there 
wei(‘ many unhappy fiivisions, which w^gsUd their strength. Some 
of the cpiestions that tluis ministered strife weic upon funda- 
mentals — the doctrines of the IViiiity and atonement. Here ac- 
conun(»<lation was iin^ios.silde, because tlicrc was a disogieenient 
as to the object of woiship. Others w^re niore speculative, and 
might, perhaps, leave admit led of adjustment. Luther and Zuingle, 
in their coaHu ling sentiments on the cucharisl, had each their zea- 
lous follov^ers in Italy, and the foimer, intciposing with his cha- 
racteristic impetuosity, only widened tlic breach, JDr, M^Crie 

thinks 
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thinks that, on this occasion, I^utlier was to be blamed — ^tliat he 
ought to have remembered that the whole cause of evangelical 
truth was at stake — that its friends were few in number and rude 
in knowledge— that there were many things which they were not 
jet able to bear— that they were sheep jin the midst of wolves- — 
and that theteadcncy of his interference was to divide and scatter 
and drive them into the mouth of the wild beast, fp, 148.) 
Luther, however, would not have been Luther had he acted other- 
wise than lie did — ^he was not the man to conciliate, but to cc)rrect ; 
— we must take the evil with the good— the temper, which made 
him the fittest instrument in the woild for pulling down the strong- 
holds of eirors that^werc pestilent, made him incapable of coining 
to a compromise with errors* (so he thought them) which uere 
venial. Melancthou would have done so; but would Melanctlion 
have shaken in pieces the popedom f We can only say of Luther 
and Zuingle, in thismiatter, as was said of llidley and IJooper in 
another, ^ that God’s diamonds often qut one another, and good 
men cause afflictions to good men/ Still the cause of the refor- 
mation in Italy, no doubt, suffered in these disputes. 

4. Again — ft would be monstrous to make it matter of charge 
against any man, that he does not lay down his life for a cause j[n 
wliich he feels the greatest interest notwithstanding : jet iuis not 
to be denied that the blood of the maityr is the seed of the church, 
and that the early retreat of many of the leading refoiitocrs from 
Italy was sadly unpropitious to theij cause. Unquestionably, Peter 
Martyr did a perfectly justifiable art, — -justifiable even accoidiiig 
to the very letter of scrifiture, — ^wheu he tied from Lucca, wbcie it 
would have been death foi him •to stay: but when fiom his place 
of security lie addressed a letter of reproadi to his cpionflani <‘ou- 
gregution, because, deserted by their leader and dismajt'd by the 
sight of the engines of the inquisition, they had l ecanU'd, he was 
not forwarding the refonwatiou so succes.sfuIJy, as if, like our own 
intrepid Rowland Taylor, in tlie parish which had long been 
the scene of his labours, he had ci owned them all by crjing 
aloud, ^ I have preached to j^ou God’s word and truth, and am 
come this day to seal it witji my blood.’ 

5. But that which contributed to the suppression of the refor- 
mation in Italj, above everything else, was, as we have already 
said, the establishment of die inquisition, and the wicked wisdom 
with which it was managed'. Though many made their escape 
before the storm fell, still, as wt have seen, martyrs were not 
wanting ; but the effect of their sufferings was comparutivelj lost 
by th0 secresy with which they were inflicted. The deed was 
done in the night — perhaps in the prison- — if before spectalois, 
ecclesiastics chiefly, or altogether, who could then give out, witli- 

o 2 out 
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out fear of contradiction, that they died, after all, penitent sons of 
the church. In England, the persecution was well meant, biit ill 
conducted. It should have gone upon the principle of quietly 
exterminating the heretics, instead of exposing them in flames 
befoi e the people, as a warning that they too mi^ht come to tliat 
place of torment. To exhibit a fellow-creature leapmg up and down 
under the smouldering faggots, and shrieking ' I cannot burn/ 
was not to admonish, but to horrify. How could such things be 
seen and heard, and the reformation stand still ? Nothing, in- 
deed, but the most unaccountable blindness of heart could have 
caused the Church of Rome to hazard such experiments as these 
upon the feelings of a spirited people, ©r prevent her froin perceiv- 
ing that all terror at such sights? would be necessarily lost in 
loathing and indignation. And so it came to pass. They revolted 
multitudes who , witnessed th^ni/ , They gav^ force to that spirit 
of ultra-reformation, which ,dmyd iphe putilans to ride rough shod 
oyer all that had been popish, bbth bad and good— and they sup- 
plied an honest martyrolc^ist with maieriala for a w ork which 
animates the piety and preserves tjie protest&ntism of the country, 
so that by means of Joliu I?ox, the martyr, though dead, still 
spuaketh, and to this very day, 

• ‘ E’en from the ton).b the voice of nature cries, 

E’en in his ashes twe their wonted fires' 


Art. IV. — 1. May Fair: a Poeni. in Four Cantos. London. 
12mo. 1827. . 

2. Whitehall; or, the Days of George IV. London. l£mo. 1827. 

3. The Forget Me Not, London. i2mo. 1 828,— 27ie 
Souve7iir. l)itto, — The Amulet. Ditto. — The Bijou. Ditto.— 
T/ifi Fledge of Friendship. Ditto. — The Friendship’s Offering. 
Ditto.^ — The Keepsake, 8vo. — The Cliristmas Box. ISino. 8lc., 
&.C., See. — The tenter’s Wreath. Liverpool. 1‘iSmo. 1828. 

Iiave but one answer to the charge, So frequently preferred 
’ ’ against us by the news-writers^ of neglecting the current 
beUes-lettres of the day ; viz,, that of late years there has beed* 
sad dearth of productions either meritorious enough to demand 
serious applause, qr so conspicuously had as to justify us in occu- 
pying our own and hiu’ reader’s time with their castiggtioii. It is 
very natural for the manufacturers of poetry, wouhl-be-Byronic or 
Wordsvvortliian, and of novels of the lleuben-Apsley class, to 
be astonished that their performances are so often allowed' to 
enjoy for a brief interval the puffery of daily, weekly, and monthly 
trumpeters, and then sink into the abyss of etertiai forgetfulness, 

without 
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without our maldiig auy effort either to keep them above the 
horizon/ or plunge them, ere the time, below it Let them point 
out to us one work of imagination which, having never been 
noticed in these pages, retains anything like popular favour after 
the lapse of one year from the day of its publication — and we 
shall confess ourselves to have been in the wrong. 

The two littR works named first at the head of oiir paper appear 
to u^, to deserve more attention than most recent contributions t^t 
the stock of what is (so often absurdly) denominated light reading. 

* May Fair’ is a playful satire on the fashionable manners of the 
time-displaying talents quite equal, in our opinion, to the ^ Ad- 
vice to Julia’ — though not, we ratlier suspect, written by an 
author quite* so isatimately conversant with the scenes touched 
upon. HoweW that may be, we venture to point out the fol- 
lowing sketclxjs as wordiy of Some respect— and, to say truth, 
we arc surprised that the volurrt^/ of which they arc only fair 
specimens, has beell m little t^ilked of. The poem is divided 
into four cantos, entitled respectively/ * '^lie Morning Visit,’ ^ The 
Dinner,’ ^ The After-dimier/,aftd ^ ^|e Midnight Drive.’ Our 
quotations shall be from the 1 

‘ Le Diplomat^ ecstatic fate The length of chin, the tint of nose, 

Of the fifth cousins of the great i Tte;holes in breeches, and in hose. 
Blest with a pound a-day for life, Scribble the rout and dinnef packs, 
To lacquey Monsieur U Envoy's Lock up the royal pounce and wax ; 

wife — Feel laugh’d at by the luckier 

Teach French and figures to the • , fribbles, 

daughters, Till life between your fingers 

See that they swallow their Spa- dribbles ; 

waters^; * Condemn’d, till its last sands are 

Prepared to answer every question roll’ll, 

Toucliing your sweet efereV” To fold and frank, and frank and 
digestion ; fdlJ ; 

Take passport-pictures oi the mob, And envying every wetch infetters, 
Who ramble to be robb’d, or rob ; Die as you’ve lived — arnan of letters J 

A circumstance that persuades us this author is no regular de- 
nizen of May Fair is the spleen which he displays on literary sub- 
jects ; at least, in that mil^ and water region, we are credibly in- 
* formed, the oral perpretator of such pungencies as the followiiag 
could not be tolerated for half a: season. — He is describing the 
conversation of < The After-dinner;’ ;pa»fc of which turns natu- 
rally enough on Captain Parry, then starting on \m fourth voyage. 

, — \Sir1 listen, if you like a fact: After three inoriths’ knocks and 
After three months’ ice -parading, bmnps ^ 

After three months’ masquerading, That bring his luggertoher stumps ; 

After 
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After loss of pipes and spoons, I^arniuef's resurrection-men, 
Deficit of pantaloons ; VVielders of the church-yard pen, 

llairlu-oadih scapes of white bear Worthy of the plundered lead — 
paws, Worms, that feed but on the dead: 

Sentimental loves of squaws ; Sweeps, that never lift their eyes 
Just as jie espied the channel, Where the flames of Learning rise ; 
[bought to his last yard of flannel; But l^eside its altar’s foot 
All Jus best cigars burnt out, Fill their pouches with the soot. 
W'inds ail whistling * right about All the crazing, and the craaied, 
(juarter-day, youll have him back, Hurry ail — to be amazed ! 

With his volume in his pack. Page by page unrolls before yc 
‘ Out the wonder comeb at last, Britain’s Argonautie glory ; 
Wondering how it eaine so fast— How tjie grand Oiscoyery Fleet, 
All the world, including Murray, ^^verul moiitlife sa\}ed several leet. 
In a p}iilo>ophic Apr^y J ^ Sunday, hanging o’er the stove, 

All the 1 otaniziog belles, J ft® vessel-meant to move. 

All uhom Brande provides frost; 

t,iiiells, lw$day<^ ihump a, and cro&t, and 

All the twaddlers of the AlfiA ' ' i u, 

All tlie quarter and tliehA^a! Wednesday, kickd from post to 

All tlie pai)er-headed inemhei%‘ pillar, * 

Shivering over learning’s emhefSs p Knock’d the nozzle off the tdler : 
All t’arnasstis’ wither’d shrulu,, ’ Thursday, white bears in the dis- 
All the, sages of the flubs ; tance, 

All the (l()ldnini F. R. S.’s, Kill’d,long shots, severe resistance; 

Deep in duckweed, straw's, and » sailor once or twice— 
cresses ; White bears seldom over nice. 

Worthy measurers of dust— ' Friday, Mercury at Zero, 

Worthy of Sir Josepli’s hu^t, ®v^^y ^on\ on hpard a iiero. 

WortliV to com]>lete tlie ranks Saturday, all cased in rime, 

Of the ‘mighty name of Bankes, ^^carcely tliawed at pudding-time ; 
Deep in nondescript descndptioiis, ®very nose of land or able, 
Puzzling as tlioir own Egyptians ; ; 

Lecturers on a gnat’s proboscis, Crystallizing in a row, 

Oracles in mire and mosf^es ; Jarrin’s Christmas show. 

Hunters up of Autograplis — ‘ Bui the keenest was to come : 

At wliose la])ours mankind laughs ; Muse of Histiory he dumb ! 

Dehing tiu’ough the hideous scrib- Though the passage lay in sight, 

Somewhere to the left or right, 

Of forgotten knaves and fribbles. Or behind them, or before thetn, 

* All thy trilxs T,ord Aberdeen, Home the scoundrel breezes bore 
Sense and nonsense stuck be- them. 

tw(*cii ; But next summer ’twill be found, 

Wi^e in all things dead and rotten, thousand pound? 

Useful as a honing slu»tten ; * But there’s something for the 

Solemn beggars, in whoso bags Hues, 

All the gatliering is rugs. Grieving for their two pound twos, 

Not 
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Not a sqwaw Imt has a story*, Ail the mighty <Jffi 0 emexi, 

Not a Ilea but skips before ye. Perched on stock, or rock, or fen ; 
YouVe a list of every needle, Pu7//ling all the blubber hordes^ 
"Phat could soul or body wheedle. With Lords — alas I noloiiger Lords. 
Tare and tret of every quid, , Hope boasts a marsh, and gallant 
That for dog or duckling bid ; More 

How much bra3:^y in her water Is monarch of a mile of shore : 
Warm*d old Sealskin’s oily daugh- ni-omen*d Melville has his isle, 
ter. Grim as his own paternal pile ; 

Every bill on Monmouth-street, And stamp'd by friendship's broad- 
Paid for lea,^ues of genuine sleet : est arrow, 

Every Admiralty name, Looms through eternal mists Cape 

Yet to fill the trump of fame ; Barrow.’ — 1 14-136. 

The persona wifli whom these srties ic^aken can aft’orcl to 
smile over ^ May Fair.' We I utliH|||Li^^ his next per- 
formance take* care he appears 

in the linos we ha^ ;^^Wbit|i|piny of that ill- 

nature, and, we musfl jlng, oif vjnich it would be 

more easy tharf'ii^uain^ltal dmen^i from this duo- 
decimo. He owes J ' work wdth a little more 

of plan, and to polish with a ^ more care; and if lie does 

so, we venture to promise him ||pMle among our comic satirists. 

The goodly tome entitled ‘ Whitehril; or, George IV.,' in which 
we have discovered no allusion either to Whitehall or our gracious 
sovereign, seems also to deserve a sentence or two at our hands, 
I'lie conception of this piece is better than its execution: the 
autlior has spoiled a laudable j?>ke by wire-drawing it to 330 
pages ; and, whalt is much worse, by engrafting malice, sometimes 
coarseness into the bargain, oi» a stock which ought to luivc borne 
no fruits but those of sheer merriment. * The object is to laugh 
down the Bramble tye House species of novel — and for this pur- 
pose we are pn^sented with such an ^ historical romance ^ as an 
author of Brambletye JHouso, flourishing in Barbadoes liJOO or 
2000 years hence, wc are not certain which, nor is the circum- 
stance of material moment, might fairly be expected to compose 
of and concerning the personages, manners, and events of the 
age and country in which we live. We have no desire to analyze 
the atructure of so mere* an extiavaganza ; but humbly recom- 
mend the Ji2ino., as it stands, to the study of those well-meaning 
youths who imagine that a few scraps of blundered antiquarian- 
ism, a prophetical beldame, a bore, and a rebellion, me enough 
to make a VVaverley novel. The book is, in fact, a series of pa- 
rodies upon unfortunate Mr, Horace Smith— and it is paying the 
author no compliment to say that his mimicry (with all its im- 
perfections) deserves to outlive the ponderous originaL — One spe- 
cimen 
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^ cimen may suffice : it is the de$cription of a trooper in the Life 
Guards, iu tlic }ear of grace 1827, by name Esteilmy : — 

‘ He was a tall man, standing six feet four inches, with a coun- 
tenance indicative of determination, if not of ferocity. A circular 
mark, iji which the blue colour had begun to yield to the yellow, round 
his left eye, testified that he had not long before been engaged in per- 
sonal rencontre ; while the pustulary excrescences th/»t disfigured his 
aquiline nose, showed that he was not less accustomed to the combats 
of Bacchus than those of Mars. He wore a fur tiara, of enormous 
dimensions and a conical figure. A pewter plate, indented with the 
royal arms of England — gules sable, on a lion passant, guarded by an 
unicorn wavy, on a fess double of or argent, with a crest sinople of 
the third quarter proper, and inscribed with the names of several \ic- 
torics, won or claimed ^ the h^ehol^ troops of England, proved him 
to be a member ^A||l||p HQ||^5fuards. A red doublet, mth a blue 
cuff, cape, and l^Hpi, wfl|k||||i^th ^her'Ofrpearl buttons, 
reaching from^ flP^st to nS^^Hjjv were met by a black 
leather stock, gsKshed and^^^HPf clasp, on uhich was 

inscribed, Dieu ci mon Z)rd<M|^^pmow|fwar-cry of the English 
nation. AVhite kerscymeid|[^H|^H|^ at the knee, and a pair 
of 1^. D. boots — as they the circumstance of their 

having been invented by a Sii^^Hparlipgton — completed Ids dress. 
His ?rms %vere a ponderous cutBIPthrust sword, with a handle imi- 
tating a^lion’s head, sheathed Ih an it on scabbard, that clanked as he 
moved along. Over his shoulder was slung a carbine, or short gun, 
which military law required to be always primed, loaded, and cocked. 
A pair of horse -pistols were stuck in his leathern belt, and in his hand 
he bore a large spontoon, or pike.® Such was tlje dress of the Hano- 
verian Horse Guards of England at that period ; and such, even in 
secondary occasions, tlieir formidable armour ; for the absence of the 
hauberk, (or morion) an^ of the ponderous target of bull’s -hide and 
ormolu, showed tliat the gigantic Hussar was not at present upon 
actual duty/— Whitehall, p. 88—- 91. 

After this, Mr. ymith will piobably have some mercy on the 
feelings of Dr. Meyrick. * 

We now appioach the ^ literary pocket books/ a species of 
publication which we have recently borrowed rfiom the Germans, 
and in which avc have little doubt w^c shall ere long far surpass our 
mastcis. We should have noticed them^befoie now, had the lite- 
rary pait of the iierfonnaiices appeared to deser^^e much either of 
praise or of blanu*. This year, we think, they begin to assume a 
somewhat belter characi&r than heretofore ; and, at all events, the 
taste for them is so c\idently gaining strength, that w^c must hazard 
a few wouls on wlvat they are — and on what they ought to be. 

Mr. Ackcimiinn’h book, ilic Forget Me deseivcs the praise 
of having l(xl the w^u) in this new path. A gentleman, bcaiing 
the napie ol Alaric Attila Watts, and, notwithstanding bis name, 

the 
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the author of some minor poems which really have nothing cither 
Gotluc, or Huunish, or M^thodistical about them, has the higher 
merit of having ^ refined it first, and taught its use^ in the Literary 
Sammiw The other publications named at the head of our 
paper arc (with one exception) mere imitations of these — none 
of lliem, on t|^c whole, superior to their oiiginals — the majority 
far below^ thcin^ 

Mr* Walts unquestionably gave a new turn to the afiPair. He 
It \yas who introduced the fashion of embellishing these little books 
with really fine engravings from really fine pictuios : he is justified, 
accordingly, in claiming the honour of having ‘ been of considei- 
able service in promoting a taste for the fine arts in cverj pait of 
the kingdonl.i • • 

With tlie exception of the ^ &||sak^|||||l^ch is double the 
price of thc*^ Souvenir/ hj^|||i|faM not been sur« 

passed ; and, althqng^h the)|«||H he SpHks of tlic literary 
part of his publicattfiii, in are sufficiently sidf-com- 

placent, he has not, perhaps^ |bJ||b||ateti, taking things in the 
mass, in that deptirtment uf his rivals have, un-> 

doiibtedly, printed a few detSS^poems better than any he has 
been able to produce ; but, on Wt average, his sheets need uqjt fear 
any such comparison. ^ * 

The Keepsake^ which is the rtiosi splendid of its class as to 
the embellishments, is, we are sorry to see, in literary merit, 
about the meanest of them all. lixccpl the clover sketcli ^ Caven- 
dish,’ (the author of which ouglft to set about a comic novel,) a 
tale entitled ^ The False One,’ and one or two more novelettes ^ 
there is notliing in this silk-clothed volume that has the sliglitest 
right to be bound up with engravings by Heath and Goodall, fiom 
paintings by Lawience, Turner, Cooper, Stothard, and Chalou. 

The Winter's Wreath may dcsene to be specially noticed, ^ 
being the first provincial Souvenir. It is of necessity much below 
its London prcdccessois as to the matter of embellishment— but 
in other respects may hold its ground with the best of them. We 
understand it has 4>een published for the benefit of some of the 
Liverpool chaiities; and hope it will have success. The WTiting 
in it is generally of a grat^er cast lliaa in the rival wwks ; and Mr. 
Wordswoitli has honoured it with two or three little pieces of 
great beauty. , 

The Christmas Box must also be separately noticed ; for it is 
the first of these little books that professes to be adapted for, one 
particular class of readers, namely, chikhen. It is smaller and 
much cheaper than any of those designed for babes of larger 
growth ; and its embellishments are not fine, highl} -finished engra- 
vings, but dozen upon dozen of wood-cuts, from the designs of a 

young 
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3 ^ung artist of very promising talent, Mr. Brooke. The editor 
of this JBino. is Mr. Crofton Croker, the author of ^ Fairy Le- 
gends of lhc‘ houth of Ireland,’ wliich \vc reviesvod two or three 
yeius ai;o, and which have, we believe, obtained extensive popula- 
rity. lie apologises for some obvious enough defects in his 
d’essai — but tlic conception is good, and he will, vve^doubt not, be 
eiK ouiagcd to satisfy himself better in the continuation of theseiies. 

As few of onr leadeis can be supposed to be in possession of 
nioie than one or two of thestJ ^ pretty pocket-books,’ we, who 
have the whole biilliant pile on our table, shall without further 
preface ofler seh clions sufiicient, vve hope, to justify us in intio- 
duciiig the subject. 

Mr. Words w'oith gives, in tl^| ' Winter’s Wre3rth,’.the following 
Lines ^ To a SkyLg||| 

< EtheriaMpBlrel ! the sky ! * 

Post th^rdes])ihe the JBIrwhere caref^ abound ? 

Or while the wings a^pffe, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nes t uW fa the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest wdiieh thd|||k into at will ; 

Tiiose quivering vvJII5& com^sed, that music still ! 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warhier! that iove-prorni)ted strain 
(’TwiKt tlac and a' never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain; 

Yet inight’st thou seem, proud privilege I to sing 
All independent of the lejrfy spring. 

L(‘ave to the iiiglitingale lier shady wood ; 

A })ri\a(‘y of giorioub light is thine; 

Whence tliou dost pour uporl tlie world a flood 
Of harmony, witli rapture mort‘ divine ; 

Type of the wise wdiu soar — but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.' 

TSlr. Coleiidge contributes to the ^ Bijoa’ the following grace- 
ful stun/us, ‘ Addrt‘ssed to a Lady on her ieco\ery from a severe 
attack of pain/ 

‘ Tw as my last waking thought, How can it be, 

That thou, sweet friend, such angujsh should’st endure? 

When straight Irom Dreamland eame a Dwarf, and he 
(’ould tel] the cause, forsooth, and knew tlie cure. 

Melhouoht lie fronted me with peering look, 

FixM on my heart ; and read aloud, in game, 

The loves and griefs therein, as from a book ; 

And uttci d ])i'ciise like one W’ho wish’d to blame. 

In every heart (quoth he), since Adam’s sin, 

Two Founts there are, of surFBttiNG and of cubbb, 

T/iai to let forth, and dtis to keep within ! 

But she, whose aspect I find imaged here, 


Of 
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Of pleasure only will to all dispense ; 

That Fount alone unlock, by no distress 
Choked or turn’d inward; but still i-^sue thence 
tJijiconqucr’d cheer, persistent loveline^'S. 

As on the driving clond the shiny bow^ 

Th(U yrarhus thing ^ made vp of tears and Injhty 
Mid the\vild rack^ and ram that slant k hcloxv^ 

Stands smiling forth nnmov'd^ and fie&hfg hnghi ; 

tfm^gh the spirits of all lovely floxocis^ 

Inweaving each iU wreath and dnvy crown^ 

Or ere they sank to earth in vernal dwwer^^ 

Had built a budge to tempt the angeh down. 

Ev*n «o^ Eli/a ! on that face of thine, ^ ^ 

On that benignant face, — whose look al(3l^ 

(The soul’s tran&lucence ti^rougfelier crystal shrine !) 

Has po\ver to sooth all ongi^h but thjrie own — 

A Beauty hovers still, and ne*er takes wing ; 

But with a silent charm cotnpete^e stern 
And fo'jthing Genius of the spking, 

To shrink abdck, and cower upOn his urn. 

Who then needs wonder if (no outlet found 
In passion, spleen, or strife) tl^c founi or pain, 

O erflowing, beats against its lovely mound, 

And in wild flashes shoots tiom heart to brain ? 

Sleep, and tbe Dwarf with that unsteady gleam, 

On his rais d lip, that aped ^ critic smile, 

Had passed : yet I, my sad thoughts to lieguile, 

Lay weaving on the tissue of my dieam. 

Till audibly at length I cried, as tliough 
Thou hadst indeed been present to my eyes, 

O sweet, sweet sufferer ! if tbe caije be so, 

J pray thee be k good, less sweet, less uis© ! 

In every look a barbed arrow send , 

On those soft bps let scorn and anger live ; 

Do any things ratlier than thus, swtet friend, 

Hoard for thyself the pain thou wilt not give!' 

Mr. Coleridge has puWished, ia the same volume, a fragment 
in piose, entitled ^ the Wandeuiigs of Cain/ which is too long to 
be quoted entiie, and far loo good to be niutilated. In this 
piece the genius of the ^ Ancient Marfneri displays some of its 
noblest qualities. The pathetic is cuiiied up to the lei able, and 
the language is as chaste and simple as the conceptions of the 
great poet are ouginal and sublime. 

Mr. Chailes Lamb also adoins the pages of the Bijou vuth 
some ^ Verses iu an Album/ which, in a ceitain gracelul quaint- 

ness 
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6ess both of thought and expression, remind us of some of the 
besttiiiles of the 17tli century, 

< Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white, 

A young probationer of light, 

TJiou wert, my soul, an Album bright. 

A spotless leaf ; but thought, and care. 

And friends, and foes, in foul or fair. 

Have “ written strange defeature’^ there. 

And time, with hea\nest hand of all, 

Like that fierce writing on the wail, 

Hath stamped sad dates — he can't recall. 

And error, gilding worst designs—^ 

Like speckliid»«nake that strays wd shines~ 

Betrays his path by crooked lines. 

And vice hath left his ugly blot — 

And good resolves, a rngmOnt hot, 

Fairly begun — but finished not. 

And fruitless late rei^lrse doth trace, 

Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace — 

Her irrecoverable race, 
disjointed numbers — sense unknit — 

Huge reams of folly— ^shreds of wit— 

Compose the mingled mass of it. 

My scalded eyes no longer brook, 

Upon this ink-blurr’d thingt-to look. 

Go — shut the leaves — and clasp the book I* 

In the ^ Whitcr's Wreath’ wc Jjjnd a lianslation of Filicaias 
niaguificcnt ode on the deliverance of Vienna fiom tlie Tiiiks by 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, which, but for its lengtli, we 
should be glad to quote as it stands. It does much credit to the 
author, Mr. Babiugtoii Macaulay ; the versificatioix is loftily har- 
monious, and w 01 thy of Mihnan. The ode opens thus : — 

‘ The chords, the sacred chords of gold, 

Strike, oh Muse, in meaMirebold ; i 
And frame a sparkling vvreath of joyous songs 
For that great God to whom revenge belongs, 

Who sliall resist His might, 

Who marshals for the fight 
Earthquake and thunder, hurricane and flame ? 

He smote the haughty race 
Of unbelieving Thrace, 

And turned their rage to fear, their pride to shame. 

He looked in wrath from high 
Uj)on tlieir vast array ; 

And in tlie twinkling of an eye 


Tambour, 
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Tatnbotir, and trump, and battle-cry, 

And steeds, and turbaned infantry 
Passed like a dream away. 

Such power defends the mansions of the just ; 

But, like a city without walls, 

The grandeur of the mortal falls 
Who glories in his strength, and makes not God his trust. 
The proud blasphemers thought all earth their own ; 
They deemed that soon the whirlwind of their ire 
Would sweep down tower and palace, dome and spire, 

The Christian altars and the Augustan throne. 

And soon, they cried, shall Austria how 
fo the ‘dust her lofty brow. 

The^ lirincedoms of Almayne 
Shall Avear the Phrygian chain ; 

In humbler waves shall vassal Tiber roll ; 

And Home, a slave forlorn, 

Her laurelled tresses shorn, 

Shall feel our iron in her inmost soul 
Who riiall bid the torrent stay ? 

Who*bhall bar the lightning's AA^ay? 

Who arrest the advancing van 
Of tlie fiery Ottoman ? 

As the curling smoker wreaths fly 
When fresh breezes clear the sky, 

Passed away each swelling lx)ast 
Of the misbelieving Jiost. 

From the Hebrus roiling far 
Came the murky cloud of AA^ar, 

And in shower iiud tempest dread 
Burst on Austria's fenceless head. 

But not for Avaunt or threat 
Didst Thou, oh Lord, forget 
The flock so ijearly bought, and loved so well. 

Even in the A^ery hour 
Of guilty pride and power 
Full on th^ circumcibcd Thy vengeance fell. 

Then the fields Avere heaped with dead, 

Then the streams Avith gore were red, 

And every bird of prey, and every beast 
Fiom wood and cavern tlironged to Thy great feast. 

What terror seized the fiends obs<iene of Nile ! 

How wildly, in his place of doom beneath, 

Arabia’s lying prophet gnashed his teeth, 

And cursed his blighted hopes and wasted guile ! 

When at the bidding of Thy sovereign might, 

Flew on tlieir destined path 
Thy messengers of wrath 
Biding on storms and wraiiped in deepest night. 


The 
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The Phthian mountains saw 
And quaked wth mystic awe : 

Tlie proud Sultana of the Straits bowed down 
Her jewelled neck and her embattled crown, &c. 

Of the minor Italian poets, there is none who has been so for- 
tunate in his Jiiiglish translators as Filicaia. ^ 

'ihe ^ Idtcrary Souvenir’ for this year contains no poetical 
pieces which would quite bear being quoted, after these specimens 
— though wc arc somewhat tempted by the verses on the death of 
a child, at p, I IS; — but Mr. Watts has been, we think, more 
fortunate than any of his brother editors in his prose department. 
There are three tales, in particular, of no coirmioii merit, in very 
different st}les: ^ The Whispeier;’ / A Kolan^J Ipi' an Oliver;^ 
and ^ I'he City of the Demons.’ This last is an amplification 
of a most picturesque legend in the Talmud, by a* distinguished 
Hebraist, Dr. Magiun of IVinity College, I^ubliu ; and but for 
its length we should have had pleasine in quoting it* 

'The ‘ Friendsinp’s Oflbiing’ for 1828 is, pcjhaps, the wwst 
of these pioductions, and yet it happens to eputain one compo- 
sition wliicli wc have no difficulty in saying stands unrivalled 
among all the pocket-books of the year. vThis is a funeral song 
for# die Piincess Chailotte, \^}uch must have been written at the 
lime of ‘Her Royal Highness’S lamented death, but which Mr. 
Southey lias now, for the first lime, given to the public. It 
is worth all the lauieutc odes of the last century put together: 
it has, in parts, the Ijric majesfy of Cray, in others, the grave 
pathos of W'ordsworlli, and throughout a charm of moral elo- 
quence such as few writeis of au^ age or country have been 
able to sustain like Mr. Southey himscll. 


‘ In its summer pride arrayed, 

Low our Tree ol Hope is laid ! 

Low it in evil hour, 

Vi'^iting the bridal bower, 

Death liath levi lied root and flower. 
Windsor, in thy saeied shade, 
(This the end of pomp and power!) 
Have the rites of death been paid: 
Windsor, in thy sa<*red shade 
Is the Flower of Brunswick laid ! 

‘ Ye whose relics rest around, 
Tenants of this funeral ground! 
Know 5^0, SpirLts, wdio is come, 

By immitigable doom 
Summoned to the untimely tomb ? 
Late with youth and splendor 
crown’d, 

Late in beauty’s vernal bloom, 


Late with love and joyaunce 
blest ; 

Never more lamented guest 
Was in Windsor laid to rest. 

‘ Henry, thou of saintlv worth, 
Thou, to whom thy Windsor gave 
Nativity, and name, and grave ; 
Thou ah in this hallow^ed earth 
Cradled for the immortal birth. 
Heavily upon his head 
Ancestral crimes were visited* 

He, in spirit like a child, 

Meek of heart atid undefiied, 
pathhitly his crown resigned, 

And flxed on heaven his heavenly 
mind, 

Blessing, while he kiss’d the rod, 
His Redeemer and his God. 


Now 
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Now may he iJi realms of bliss 
Greet a soul as pure as his. 

* Passive as that humble spirit, 

Lies his bold dethroner too ; 

A di*eadful debt did he inherit 
To his iiqured lineage due; 
Ill-starred priiste, whose martial 
merit 

His own England long might rue ! 
Mournful was that Edwai’d^s fame, 
Won in fields contested well, 

While he sought his riglitful claim : 
Witness Aire^s unlufjpy wa^er, * 
Where the ruthless/Jlitford 
And when Wharfe ran red with 
slaughter,* 

On the day of Towcester^s field, 
Gathering, in its guilty flood, 

The carnage and the ill-spilt 
blood. 

That forty thousand lives could 
yield. 

ressy was to this btit sport, 
Poictiers but a pageant vain, 

And the victory of Spain 
Seem'd a strife for pastime meant, 
And the work of Agincourt 
Only like a tournament ; 

Half the blood which there was 
spent ^ 

Had sufficed again to gain 
Anjou and ill-yielded Maine, 
Normandy and A{iuitame ; 

And Our Lady’s ancient towers, 
Maugre all the X^alois’ p(?)wers, 
Had a second time been ours. 

A gentle daughter of thy line, 
Edward, lays her du^t with thine., 

, ‘ Thou, Elizabeth, art her« ; 

Thou to whom all griefs , were 
known ; 

Who wert placed upon the bier 
In happier hour than on the throne. 
Fatal daughter, fatal tnother, ^ 
Raised to that ill*omeii’d station. 
Father, uncle, don's, and brother, 
Mourn’d in blood her elevation ; 


; Woodville, in the realms of bliss, 
To thine offspring thou may'st say, 
Early death is happiness ; 

And favour’d in their lot are they 
Who are not left to learn below 
That length of life is length of woe* 
Lightly let this ground be prest — 
A broken heart is here at rest. 

But thou, Seymour, with a greet- 

, 

Such as sisters use at meeting, 
Joy, and Sympathy, and Love, 
Wilt hail her in the seats aboye. 
Like in loveliness were ye, 

By a like lamented doom 
Hurried to ah early tomb ! 

While together, spirits blest, 

Here your earthly relics rest. 
Fellow angels shall ye be 
In the angelic company. 

‘ He’nry, too, hath here his part ; 
At the gentle Seymour Is side, 

With his best-beloved bride, * 

CV> 1 d and quiet, here are laid * 
The ashes of that fiery heart. 

Not with his tyrannic spirit 
Shiill our (^hariotte’s soul inherit; 
1^0, by Fisher^s hoary liead, 

By More, the learned and the good, 
By Katharine s wrongs, and Bo- 
kyn’s blood, 

By the life so basely slied 
Of the pride of Norfolk\s line, 

By the axe so often red, 

By the fire with martyrs fe^ ' 
Hateful Henry, not with thee\ 
May her happy spiiit be ! jjt" 

* And here lies one, whose tragic 
name 

A, reverential thought may claim ; 
The murdered monarch, whom the 
. gr^ 

Reve^^^ its long secTet, gave 
Again to sight, that we might si)y 
His comely face, and waking eye ; 
There, thrice fifty years, it la}^ 
Exempt from natural decay, 

Unclosed 
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tT^nclo«^ccl arifl bright, as if to say, Of a righteous tvar pursued 
A plague, of bloodier, baser birth Loiig,througheviland through good, 

Tluin that beneath whose rage he With unshaken fortitude ; 

bled, Of peace, in battle twice achieved ; 

Was loose u])on our guilty earth ; — Of her fiercest foe subdued, 

Such awful warning from the And Europe from the yoke relieved, 
dead Uj)on that Braban^ine plain. 

Was given by that portentous eye — Such the proud, the virtuous story, 
Then it (dosed eternally. Such the great, the endless glory, 

‘ Ye, whose relics rest around, P/ father’s ^lendid rei^, 

Tenants of this funeral (<round ; 

Even in your immortal sj.hcres, heroic ^e, _ 

What fresh yearnings will ye feel Wish himself on earth again. 
When tliis earthly guest appears ! ‘ One who rev(|rently, for thee, 

Us she leaves in grief and Wars; Raised the strain of bridal verse, 
But to you will she reveal Flower of Brunswick ! mournfully 

Tidings of old England’s weal ; Lays a garland on thy horse.* 

As w(i can baldly flatter ourselves with fiic notion that we 
have many very juvenile leaders, must hold ourselves excused 
from quoting any specimens of tlie food for ^the young idea’ pre- 
sented ill the Christmas Box. As at childifeu’s balls, however, 
it is not unusual to have a side-table, where mammas and aunts 
arq Created with grilled pullets and mulled wines, while the juve- 
nile guests rejoice themselves over the more conspicuous array of 
jellies and syllabubs, so Mr. Croker has found room in his tiny 
})nges for a few j)iecc.s both of prose and verse, which we might 
very safely offer to the gravest of the reading public. For ex- 
ample, there is a song on the hero of Killy krankic, by Sir Walter 
Scott, wliiclr, wc doubt not, will bo almost as popular as any 
song he ever wrote : — * 

‘ To the Lords of Convention, Hwas Clavers who spoke, 

Ere the king’s crown go dowm, there are crowns to be broke ; 

So each cavalier, who loves honour and me, 

Let him follow the bonnet of bonnie Dundee, 

Como, fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 

Come, saddle my horses, and call up my men ; 

(’oine, open the W^st-port, and let me ga\3 free, 

And its room for the bonnets of bonnie Dundee. 

Dundee he is mounted— he rides up the Street, 

Tlie bells are rung backwards, the drums they are beat; 

But tlic]irovost, dotise man, said, “ Just e’en let him be, 

Tlie town is wcel quit of that dei’l of Dundee.” 

Come, fill up, -fee. 

As he rode down the sanctifiecj bends of the Bow, 

Each carlhie was flyting and shaking her pow ; 

But s()me young plants of grace— they look’d couthie and slee, 
Thinking — Luck to thy bonnet, thou bonnie Dundee, ^ 

Come, fill up, &c, 
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Witli gour-featared gaiiits the Gras^-market was pang’d, 

As if half West had set tryste to be liaiigM ; 

There was Spite in each face, there was fear in each e V, 

As they watc^d for the bonnet of bonnie Dundee* 

Come, ffll up, &c. 

These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spears, 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill cavaliers ; 

But they gh**unk to close-heads, and the causeway left free, 
fAt a toss of the bonnet of bonnie Dundee. 

Come, fill up, &;c. 

Ho spurr’d to the foot of the high castle rock, 

And to the gay Gordon ho gallantly spoke — 

“ Let Mens Meg and her marrows three vollies let flee, 

Vor love of the llonnets of bonnie Dundee**' 

(’orae*, fill r(p* &c. 

'nic Gordon lias ask'd of him wdiither lie goes — 

Wicresoever shall guide me the spirit of Montrose ; 

Your Grace in short space shall have tidings of me. 

Or that low lies the bonnet of bonnie Dundee* 

Come, fill up, &c. 

'Hicre are hills beyond Pentland, and streams beyond Fortli, 

If there's lords in the Southland, there's chiefs in the North ; 
There are wild dunnic-wassels, three thousand times three, 

Will ciy /lo/^/i/ for the bonnet of Jionnie Dundee. 

Come, fill up, &c* 

‘‘ Away to the hills, to the woods, to the rocks, 

Ere 1 own a usurper, Pll couch with the fox ; 

And tremble, false Whigs, though triumphant ye be, 

You liave not s^en the last of my bonnet and me." 

('"ome, fill up, &c. ^ 

JJe weaved his proud arm, and the trumpets ^vere blown, 

Tlie kettle drums clash'd, and the horsemen rode on, 

Till on Ravclston-craigs and on Clermiston lee 
J)ied away the wild v^-noto of bonnie Dundee. 

Come, fill up ray cup, come, fill up my can, 

Come, saddle my horses, and call up my men ; 

Fling all your g^tes open, and let me free, 

For 'tis up with the bonnets of bonnie Dundee.' 

That celebiated wit andliuraourist of our day, Mr^ Theodore 
Hook, has supplied the same juvenile Souvenir with an effusion 
ill ^eise, wliich, that our quotations may gaily, we shall take 
the liberty of transcribing. t 

‘ Cauiimiary Verses to Youth of both Sexes. 

* My readers may know that to all the editions of Entick's Dic- 
tionary, commonly used in schools, there is prefixed ‘‘ A Table of 
Words that are alike, or nearly alike, in Sound, but different in Spell- 
xxxvn. Lxxiii, ? h ' ing 
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ing and Ri^inficatioii/* It must 1)o evident tliat this table is neither 
more nor less an early provocativu to punning ; the wliolc* mys- 
tery of wliicli vain art consists in the use of words, the sound and 
sense of V huh are at variance. In order, if possible, to chock any 
disposition to punning in youth, which may he fostered by this manual, 
I lidve tlirown together the following adaptation of Entick's hints to 
young beginners, hoping thereby to afford a warning, and exhibit a 
deformity to be avoided, ratJjer than an example to he followed ; at the 
same time showing the caution children should dbserve in using words 
which have more than one meaiting. 

‘ My little dears, who learn to read, pray early learn to shun 
That very silly thing indeed whi<*h people call a })un : 

Read Entiek’s Rules, and 'twill be found how simple an offence 
It is, to make the selfsame sound afford a doif >le sense. 

For instance, ale may make you o/7, • your mif may kill, 

You in a ru/c may huy a re//, and Bill may pay the bill. 

Or if to France your ])ark you steer, at Dover, it ihay be, 

A peer appears upon the jpi’er, wdio, hliud, stiU goes to sea. 

Thus one might say, when to a treat good friends accept cm* greeting, 
'Tis meet that men who meet to eat should eat their meat when meeting , 
Drawn on the hoanV'i no bore indeed, altbougb from hoar prepaied ; 
Nor can tlieybte/, on which we feed, foul feednig be declared. 

Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear^ and yet be pared again, 

And ^^till be one, wdiich seemeth rare until wo do explain. 

It therefore should be all your aim to sjieak wdth ample care ; 

For who, however fond of game, xvould choose to swallow half / 

A fat man’s yait may make us smile, who has no yate to close ; 

The fiirmer sitting on liis dile *iiO dy/ish person knows : 

Perfumers men of Mvnfii must he ; some Sci/ly men are 1 wight ; 

A brown man oft deip read we set*,^ a block a wdeked iriijhf. 

Most w’ealthy men good manors iiave, however vulgar they ; 

And actors still the harder slave, tlm oftener they play : 

So poets can’t the baize obtain, unless their tailors choose ; 

While' grooms and coachmen, not in vain, each evening seek tlie7!/<w. 
The dyer, who by dying lives, a dire life maintains ; 

The glazier, it is kriow’n, receives his profits from his })ancs : 

By gardeners ihym< is tied, 'tis true, wdicii .sjudng in its prune ; 
But time or tide w^oa’t waiit for you if you are tied foi itmi\ 

Then now you see, my little dears, tb^ w^ay to make a pun ; 

A trick w’hich you, through coming years, should sedulously shun ; 
The fault admits of no defence ; for wheresoe’er ’tis found, 

You sacrifice tlie for sciise^ the sense is never sound. 

So let your words and actions too one single moaning prove, 

And, just in all you say or do, you’ll gain esteem and love : 

Tn mirtli and play no harm you’ll know, when duty’s task is done ; 
But parents ne’er should let ye go unpiwished for a pun/ 
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Wc s«pp<^ 8<6 there are few wh% having read $omc of these ex- 
tiac’ts, Will refuse to join in the question^ \\ hy, when theie aie in 
the country men able ami willing to contiibute such things to lite*- 
laiy pocket-books, thcie is no one prodiiUion of this class which 
it is [)Ossiblc to point out as distinguished tliioiighout for its lite- 
ral y excellence ? Are the classics of our [agP to continue to see 
their beautiful ^agments doled out >ear aftei year in the midst of 
such miserable and mawkish tiasli as fills at least nineteen pages 
out of every twenty in the beet of the gaudy duodecimos now 
befoic us } It is admitted on oveiy hand that there aic few good 
painters among us, and veiy few good engia\ci s ; and it is admitU'd 
by all but the editors of the ^ pietty pockct-bOoks’=^ tliemsi Ives, 
that tlh'ic are not ntmy good writcis. Why should publislu is of 
( minence go ^n. ycAF after ycat encouraging that busy mediociity 
in letteis, which even the humblest of their biethieu would blush 
to paliouuc m'the aits? Why should not some one bookseller 
make tlie endeavour ^t least to combine the efforts of a few of 
the masteis, and piosent us with the rosuh, undebased by any ad- 
mntiuc of those vulgar matciials, of which the utmost that can be 
said is, that fine piiiijs, and a small spiinUing of tiuc poetry aie 
able to cany off a ceilain inimbei of copies of the books they 
load and difoini — in sjiite ol thcgi? • 

They aic uiimiiig a lace that tl^>ir Gciman brotheis pf Ihb 
trade luv^ run boluie them, and in which, we beg leave to infoim 
tla in, 11101 e publisheis have been i timed tlian in almost any other 
hteiaiy speculation of niodein tinie^^. Success under the piesent 
system depends on theineKst fhances—couiing out a week or 
two sooner than a lival — at bisl, the luck of procuiing leave to 
engiave some paiticulai putuio, or a few sciaps fiom the poit- 
lolios oi men oi lelteis, who take no soit of intciest in the woiks 
in which these are to be all butbuuod. Those pocket-books aie, 
m fact, oinanientod annual maga/iues. W hy should not the his- 
toiy of the monthly magazines afloid sound hints as to the proper 
* — wo mean, of course, the ultimately piofitable method of getting 
them up ? 

Tluie is nothing s(f servicealile to the public as competition^ 
but why should all the coaches take the \ciy same road, when there 
are tw^enty tliat might conduct witli equal ceitainty; and not very 
dissimiUa spe ed, to the wished-lbr goal 1 

Why should not diffeient publishers clmose different depait- 
mcnls, both of ait and hteiatiiic ? WhJ^ should we not have an 
ornamented annual maga/ine of antiquities; anothi^r of natural 
hisloiy , a thlid of poetiy ; a fouith ol biograjiiiy ; a fifth, pc^rlmps, 

• One ot those gmUcmcri has givon iis, by v>ay of * erubeUishwieTit/ fic-similes ot 
the aato^^raj.hs of, we think, living Lnglidi poete, 0 fortuuati nanuan, stia si 
bona ttonnt, Antflmla! 

li of 
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of romance ; and why, above all things, shonld we not have one 
in which the wilting should refer stilctly to the fine arts of this 
country ? 

Wo scatter those suggestions, iti the hope that some one of them, 
at least, may be taken up and acted on, 
jA( present, the best literary pocket-book is like a room in 
Sonun'set-house, containing here mid there a fiye picture, but 
covered in the main wdth daubs* It is very well to walk througli 
the exhibition ; but who would wish to give house-room to half 
the things he secs there, even if he could liave them for nothing ? 


Akt, V. — Narraflve of a Journey , through th^ Provinces 

of Indiaf from Calcntfa to Bombay: By the late Keginald 
IJeber, II.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta* 2 volst 4to. London* 

O F all the foreign possessions of England, India is, wo think, 
the most important ; assuredly, it is llu‘ most interesting, 
A body of our countrymen are employed tlicre, whose zeal, 
talents, and accomplishments are beyond p^jaise — a set of func- 
tionaries, civil and military, whose general d(‘serts have not betm 
surpassed in the history of any independent state, ancient or 
jitodern; W'hile, to seek Tor any paiallel example in colonial 
annals, would, it is admitted on all hands, be vain and ridiculous, 
literature of various Linds is widely and profoundly cultivated 
among a large portion of these mciitoiious officers, during iheii 
stay in the East; and not a few of them arc every year retuining 
to sj)cnd the afternoon of life, in well-eanied competence and 
hdsure, in their own country, li^nder such ciicmnstanres, it is 
impassible not to reflect, without some woud(‘r, that the Eng- 
lish library is to tliis hour extremely poor in the department of 
books descriptive of the actual appearances of men and Uriugs in 
India; of the scenery of regions where ^almost every clement of 
the beautiful and tJie sublime lias been scattered with lire 
broadest lavishness of nature’s bounty ; of cities, on the mere 
face of wliich one of the most wonderful ^of all human histo- 
ries is written, through all its changes, in characters that he 
wlio runs may read — ^wherc tha inonuments of Hindoo, Moslem, 
and linglish art and magnificence may be contemplated side by 
bide; of manneivs, ampngst which almost every posable shape 
and shade of human civilization finds Its representative ; where 
we may trace our species, step by step; as in one living pano- 
rama, from the hnvest c^ths of barbarian and pagati darkness, 

mp to the highest refmerlfents of European society, and tte? open 

day-light of piotestant Christianity. ^ 

This poverty, where so much Wealth might have been estpected, 
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is> ncvcttlielcss, easy enough to account for. The c»roat majority of 
our Anglo-Indian adveutureis leave Uieir native land ^cry eailj in 
life, and become accustomed to Indian scenery and manners before 
die mind is sufficiently opened and calmed for considering them 
duly. Eie such men begin to think of describing India, they 
have lost the European eyes on which its picturesque features 
stamp the most vivid impression. When they set about the 
work, they do pretty much as natives of the region might be ex- 
pected to do — that is, in writing for people at hom(*, they omit, 
as too obvious and familiar fo be woitUy of special notice, 
exactly those circumstances which, if they could place ihenisehes 
ill the situation of their readers, they would find it most adsau- 
tageous to dwell upon. ^Tliey give us the picture, without its foie- 
giound — thc^ scholia, withopt the text. Tlic literary sin that most 
easily besets* them is that capital error of taking for granted; 
and how fatal that cuor is, even whcic inatoriuls aie most 
cojiious, and tuleqts not unworthy of such niateiials om})lo}ed on 
them, may be seen by any one who leads Pandurang llari and 
the Zenana,' — ^noveh which, but for this radical defect, might lia\e 
been almost as interesting and popular as llajji Baba. 

When men of riper }eais and expciience repaii to these icgions, 
they go in the dischaige of important functions, A\hich commonly 
confine tlic field of pcisonal observation to nanow limits^ and 
whkli always engross so mud/ time, that it is no winder they 
should abstain from snpcreiogatoiy labour of any sort. '^JliObC 
who under such chcumstanccs have been led by extraordinaiy 
elasticity of mind to steal time for geneiul literature from the boms 
of needful repose, have, in most instances, paid deal ly for their 
generous /eal. Very few of those distinguished victims, howc\ci, 
have bestowed any considcraLle poilion of their eneigios on the pai- 
ticular depaiUncnt which we have been alluding to. The histoiy 
and antiquities of Indian m}tliology, legislation, and philosophy 
have appeared woiiliier of such high-aimed ambition ; and he 
who once plunges *fauly into that mate magnum of romunlie 
niysteiy, is little likely to revisit, with all his vigour about him, tuo 
clearer, and, perhaps, with all reverence be it said, the moie^ 
useful stieam of week-day observation and living custom. It 
would be below the dignity of these learned moonsheos and pun- 
dits to quit their Sanscrit and Persic lore, for the purpose of 
culiglitening ignorant occidentals in regard to the actual cities 
and manners of I/dsteru men. ’ 

There is a circumstance of another kind, which it would bt' 
absurd to overlook, The intercouise which takes place between 
distinguished English functionaries in the militaiyand civil seivico 
(>f Company and the upper clashes of the natives, is and must 

be 
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be accompanied, on the side of the latter^ i?<rith many feelings of 
jealousy* It seldom weais even the slightest appearance of famili- 
arity, except ill the chief seats of government; and there, as 
might b{' .supposed, the natives are rarely to be seen now-a-^days 
in their {uac and unniixed condition, either as to real character 
or as to external manners* Exceptions of course there arc to 
this rule, as to most others ; but we believe thcy^fire very rare. 
Of rec(‘ut year.s, Sir John Malcolm furnishes by far the most re- 
markable instance; — ^but they who read Bishop llcbcr^s account 
of Sir John’s personal qualifications will be little disposed to 
draw any general inference from such an example. 

Jt is strange, but true, that only two Jinglish gentlemen have 
as yet travelleii in India completely as \olpiiteer}^—Lord Valcnlia, 
and a young mail of fortune, whom Bishop He^*cr„ ifict with at 
Delhi; and wJio is .slill, we believe, in the oast. Perhap.s, were 
more to follow the example, the results might he less‘ satisfactory 
than one would at fir.sl imagine. Orientals have no notion of 
people pel forming great and laboiious joiirnc}s from motives of 
mcic ciaiosity; and we gather, that when such tuivellcis do ap- 
pear in India, they arc not unlike)} to b(^ received with at least as 
much suspicion ns any avowed instruiiiciits of the government. 

Coiisidering the lamcufed prelate whose journals are now 
befoiie us merely as a traveller, he appears to us to have earned 
to India liabits and uccomjdishmeuts, and to have tiavcrsed her 
ieiritories undtu' circumstances, moie advantageous than any 
otIu‘r individual, tlie results of whose peisoual obi^ervatioii liav e 
as yet been made public, lie |)osscsbcd the eye of a painter 
and the pen of a po<‘t ; a mind richly stored with the litera- 
ture of Europe, both ancient ai,'d modem; gieat natural 
shrewdness and sagacity ; and a tempi'r as amiable and raiidkl 
as ever accompauied and adorned the (‘iiergies of a fine genius, 
lie had travelled extensively in his earlier life, and acquired, in 
the provinces of Russia and Turkey especially, a stock of prac- 
tical knowledge, that could m»t fail to be of the highest value to 
him in his Indian peregrinations, llis views were, on all import- 
ant subjects, tliose of one wbo had seen and^rcad mucli, and 
thought more — liberal, expansive, w^orthy of a philosopher and 
a statesman. In the mulurity of manhood he retained for lite- 
rature and seiciu'e the ardent zeal of liia honoured youth. I’hc 
cold lesson, nil admirarif lind never been able to take hold on 
generous spiiit. Religion w^as the presiding infiuonce ; but 
his religion gractsl as well as heightened las admirable faculties ; 
it emplojed and cunoblcil them all. 

The character in which ho travcUod gave him very great op- 
portunities and advantages of observation. His liigh rank claimed 

respect, 
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ro«?poct, and yet it Was of a kind that could inspire no feelings 
of personal jealousy or distrust ; this the event prov(*d, whatever 
might have been anticipated. The softness and grace of his 
manners ; a natuial kindliness that made itself felt in every look, 
gestuK', and tone ; and an Jiabilnnl elegance, with which not one 
shade of pride, haughtiness, or vanity ever mingled—these, in- 
deed, were qualities which must have gone far to smooth the 
paths bcfoie him, in whatever official character ho had appeared* 
As it was, they inspiiod everywhere both love and leveieiice for 
the lepusciitativo of our cluircli. Many will hear with sui prise, 
none, \Ae think, without pleasure, that his saeied office, whcic 
it was pioperiy explain(‘d, even in the remotest provinces, le- 
ceived inany^touclilig ncknowledgmertls. 'J'lierc was no bigotry 
about him, to #licf;k the intlirenco of his devout zeal. In quitting 
one of the piincijial s(‘ats of Hindoo supcistitiou, we tind him 
con<‘Ui{ling his lamentation over the darkness of the atmosphere 
with an asowal of Ifis hope and 'belief that ^ (lod, nevei theless, 
inav have much people in this city,’ And who will not be dc- 
hghtc'd to learn that this wise and cdiarltable spirit met with its 
lew aid; — that h'ariied doctois, both Moslem and Jiralimiiis,' — 
men who would Iiave shniiik from the vidicnient haiangaes of 
half-educated zealots, however sinceieaiul excellent, — weic' euger 
to heat a mild and accomplish(‘d scholar reason of life, de^th, uhd 
the judgment to come ; and that the poor peasantry often Hocked 
to him, as he passed on his way, to beg, not for medicines only, 
but foi itu' players of the holy strgngcr. 

b'or the unwearied assiduity with which the bishop discharged 
all plofes^lOllal duties in Ins immense diocese, and cultivated 
every brunch of stiictly prohs^ioiial knowh*clgc*, w/e may refei to 
the brief sketch of his liie which appealed in a lecent number of 
tins jouinalA 'I'lie correspondence included in the volumes now 
befoH* us wdll illustrate and complete lhatpait of his histoiy. By 
the favour of one of his oldest and most intimate fiieiids and 
companions ‘j", we wtic peimitted to emic’h the Article to which 
we have alluded with some specimens of his letters written in 
India, which gave, we believe, unmixed delight to all our readers; 
and from these alone it might be gatheied, that the mere literary 
activity of the bishop, while in fnclia, would have been something 
remarkable, <'ven had his piofcssional avocations been not the 
hundicdth pait of what th<7 rc'ally amounted to. The publica- 
tion of tliis work will, however, strengthen that impression far 
beyond what any pei^on, but one, could possibly have antici- 
pated at the time when our paper n|ade its appearanc'e. The 
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Journaly which "occupies the greater part of the book, w^ouhl 
of itself appear more than suffichint to have occupied the whole 
time tliat llebcr spent in his diocese. It was not written with 
any view of immediate publication, if, indeed, the bishop con- 
templated publishing it at all. It forms, neveitlieless, .a moiiiH 
iiK iil of talent, sufficient, singly and alone, to establish its author 
in a very high rank of English literature. It is one^f the most de- 
lightful books in die language ; and will, \vc cannot doubt, com- 
mand popularity, as extensive and as lasting as any book of travels 
that has been printed in our time. Certainly, no work of its class 
lliat has appeared since J)r. Clarke’s can be compared to it for 
variety of interesting matter, still less for elegance of execution. 
The style, throughout easy, graceful, apd nervh)us, carries with it 
a charm of freshness and originality^, not buriyisse<I in any per- 
sonal memoirs with which we aie a<‘(|uaintcd. The st'crct is, that 
we have before us a noble and hi glily cultivated fiiiiid, pouring 
itself out with openness and candour, in tl¥3 conlidencc of the 
most tender affection — for the journal is addicsscd to Mis. licber. 
Ill his description of India, one of the most loveable of men has 
luiconsciously given us also a full-leitgih portjait of himself. 

The bishop, luckily for his English readers — (for even a Ilc bcr 
might have written about India in a style less adapted for them, 
had he deferred the task) — -seems to have begun this w oik the very 
day that he entered the llooghly : he landed in the course of the 
evening at a small village, one, he was told, that luid been but 
rarely visited by Europeans, where he was conducted to a temple 
ofMahadoo: — ^ 

* The grccnhouse-likc smell and temperature of the atmosphere 
W’hicli surrounded uf, the exotic ap].>i’arance of the plants and of tlie 
peoi)le, the verdure of the fields, the dark^ shadoAvs of the trees, and 
the exuberant apd neglected vigour of the soil, teeming witli life and 
food, neglected, as it were, out of pure abundance, would have been 
striking under any circumstances : they w^tc still more so to persons 
just landed from a three months' voyage ; an5 to me, when associated 
writli the recollection of the objects which have ]>rought me out to 
India, the amiuMe manners and countenances of Ijie people, contrasted 
with tlie s}Tnbols of their foolish and polluted idolatry now first before 
me, impressed me with a very solemn and earnest wish that I miglit in 
some degree, however small, be enabled to conduce to the spiritual 
advantage of creatures so goodly, so gentle, and now so misled and 
blinded. “ Angeli foren^, si essent Christiani As the sun went 
dowm, many monstrous bats, bigger than the largest crows I have 
seen, and chiefly to be distinguished from them by their indented wings, 
unloosed their hold fiom the .jjalm-ti’ces, and sailed slowly around us. 
They might have been supposed the guardian genii of the pagoda/-— % 
vol. I, pp. 13, 14* . , ^ 
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Tlie bishop’s fir^t impressipns concerning the otttward appear- 
ance of the natives tliemselves, must be exceedingly interesting : 

‘ Two observations struck me forcibly ; first, that the deep bronzo 
tint is more naturally agreeable to the human eye than the fair skins 
of Europe, since we are not displeased with it even in the first in- 
stance, while it is well known that to them a fair complexion gives* th^ 
idea of ill health, and of that sort of defonnity which in our eyes 
belongs to an Albino. There is, indeed, something in a negro whjeh 
requires long habit to reconcile the eye to him ; but for this the fea- 
tuies and the liair, far more than the colour, arc answerablo, Tiio 
bccond observation was, how entirely the idea of intlclieacy, which 
would naturally belong to such figures as those now around us if they 
were is prevcfited by their being of a different colour from our- 

selves. So mucli ai% wo children of assoeiation and habit, au<l so in^ 
stiiicti\ely and inmfbdiately do bur- feelings ada])t themselves to a total 
(duinge of circumstances; it is the partial and inconsistent change only 
vlncli aftects us.’ — pp. 3, 4. 

‘ 'j'jjc great differei^ce in colour between different natives struck me 
ihulIi : of the crowd by whom wo were surrounded, some were ])]aek 
us negroes, others merely copper-coloured, and others little darl < r 
than the Tuiiisines whom I have seen at Liverpool. Mr. Mill, the 
l)iincipalof Jiishop’s College, who, with Mr. Coiuie, one of the elmp- 
laias in the Company’s service, had come down to meet mo, and who 
has Sf en more of India than most men, tJh me that he cannot aeeoiAit 
for this (lifrerciice, which is gcneralthfoughout the country, aiuleveiy- 
•\vh( re striking. It is not merely the diircrencc of exposure, since 
this variety of tint is visible in the fishermen who arc naked all alike. 
Nor does it depend on caste, since vjny high-caste Brahmins are some- 
times black, while Parialis arc comparatively fair. It seems, there- 
fore, to be an accidental difference, like that of ligljt and dark com- 
plexions in Europe, though wheib so much of the* body is exposed to 
sight, it becomes more striking here than in our own country.' — 

pp. ^ ^ 

‘ Most of the Hindoo idols are of clay, and very much n^scnJdo in 
composition, colouring, oiid execution, though of course nut in foim, 
the more paltry sort of images winch are cairied about in Eiiglaiul 
for sale by the Lago di Como people. At certain times of the year, 
groat numbers of thewe arc- in fact hawked about the streets of Cal- 
cutta in the same manner, on men’s In^ads. This is before they have 
been consecrated, which takes place on their being solemnly waslied 
in the Ganges by a Brahmin Pundit. Till this ha})peus, they possess 
no sacred character, and arc frequently given as toys to cliildrcii, 
Btid used as ornaments of rooms, which when hallow^ed they could 
not be, without giving great offence to every Hindoo who saw tliem 
thus employed. I tliought it remarkable that though mo^t of the 
male deities are represented of a deep brown colour, like tl»c nati\es 
mf tlie country, the females are usually no less red and white than 
our pdr<^laiu beauties, as exhibited in Englaitd. But it is evident 

from 
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from the ex])rcs<^ions of most of the Indians themselves, from the 
stvle of their anidtoiy poetry, and other circumstances, that they 
considti ^’aii'uc ss as a part of heautv, and a proof of noble blood. They 
do not ]ik( to be called black, and tliougli the Abyssmians, who are 
,vonit times met with in the country, are very little darker tjhan they 
tli( i})selves are, their jest-books are full of tamits on the charcoal 
com])lexion of the lluhshce/* IVIuch of this has probably arisen 
firan their having been so long subjected to the Moguls, and other 
concpieroiN originally from more northern climates, and uho continued 
to keep up tlie comparative fairncfes of their stock by frequent impor- 
tation of northern beauties. India, loo, has been always, and long 
i»efore the Europeans came liithor, a favourite theatre for adventurers 
from Persia, (Treece, Tartary, Turkey, and Awbia, all nhite men, 
and all in tlicir turn possessing themseives orwealtji and power. 
These circumstances must have greatly contrihutt d "to make a fair 
complexion fashionable. It is remarkable, however, to o])serve how 
surely all these classes of men in a few generations, even vithout 
any intmmariiage with tlie Hindoos, assume tlie deep olive tint, little 
less dark than a negro, ■which seems natural to the climate. The 
PortugiK ‘-e natives form unions among themselves alone, or if they can, 
with Europeans. Yet the Portuguese have, duiiiig a three hundred 
reals* residence in India, hecome ns black as (’aftres. Snredy this 
goe^ fur to disprove the assertion, nhich U sometiines made, that cli- 
mjte alone is insufliclent to account for the difference l^etween the 
negro iCnd tljo European. It is true, that in the negro are oth(‘r pccu- 
liiinties wdiidi the Indian has not, and to which the I’ortugueso colonist 
shows no syin])toin of a] q n ox i mat ion, and which undoubtedly do not 
ap])ear to lollow so naturally fion# the climate astJfet sx^aithiiioss of 
complexion whicli is the sole distinction between thfeTIindoo and the 
Kinoptan. 33ut if heat produces one change, other pcculiaiitics of 
t lunate may produce otlier and additional clianges, and when such 
peculiariti(*s have three or four thousand years to operate in, it not 
easy to fix any limits 1o their power. I am inclined, after all, to sus- 
]u 1 1 that our European vanity leads us astray in Mi])posiug that our 
own is the ]>rirnitive complexion, which I hli^)uld rather suppose Avas 
that of the Indian, half way between the two extremes, and perhaps 
the most agren able to the eye and instinct of the majority of the human 
race. A colder climate, and a constant use of clothes, n^ay have 
blanched the skin as efteetualiy as a burning sun and nakedness may 
ha\e tanned it; and I am encouraged in this hypothesis hy observing 
that of aniirals tlie natural colours are generally dusky and uniform, 
while Avluteru'ss and a variety of tint almost invariablv follow domes- 
tication, sliclter from th(f elements, and a mixed and uauatoal diet.* 
Thus while hardship, additional exposure, a greater degree of heajt, 
and other cuTihustauccs Avith Avliich we arc unac(piaintcd, may have 
deteriorated the IIiiid<K>iriio a negro, opposite cau^esmay have changed 
liim into tlie pj-ugrc-^sivcly lighter tints of the Chinese, tl^e Persian, 
tlie Tiu’k, the Rubsian, and the Englishman/ — ^p. — 55* 

Tlie 
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TJic bishop*^ description of Calcutta and the neighbouring 
<*ouutry Ih highly etitei taming ; but on this we do not piupose 
to dwell, being more attiacted by liis sketches of things Miative, 
and to the matuici boiii;’ \vc must, howe\ei, make lOom for 
his iiitioductiou to tlie duibar or native le\ec ot the Govcnioi- 
g( iH ral — 

‘ whl( h all the piirJripal native residents in Calcutta were expected to 
atund, as well the vakeels from several Indian princes — I found, 
(say^ he,) on my aiuval the levee had begun, and that Lord Ainlieist, 
attciukd by Ins aidc*s-du-(*ainp and Persian socretaiy, had aluady 
walked (low n one sidcjwliere the peisons of most rank, and who wcie 

* to lectivc “ khdats,’* |)r honoiaiy diesses, were stationed. 1 tlicu- 

• sfore misted this ceiemi^ny, l)ut.]oined him and walked lound those to 
Avhom lu liad nof yetai^xikui, comprising some persona of considerable 
idiik and wcaltli, and ‘^onie learned men, tiavelUis Iromdiftercnt cast- 
(iri comitnc , wh(^ each m^turn addles ^ed his complirmnt^, or peti- 
tion «>, 01 (oiuplaiuts to the governor. There weie several whom wo 
tlms passed who spoke English not only fluently but gracefully. 
Among these wcie Baboo Ramcliuiider Roy and his four biothiis, all 
hue, lull, stout young men, tlietcldc st of whom is about to build one of 
Ml Shake s])eaiS lopc-bfulges tr the Caramnasa * 

* Aftei Loul AinluiM had coinpltUd the ciicle, he stood on the 
low Cl "itcp of tlie thioiic, and tlic visitois ad' anced one by one to take 
ItMve Eii^t came a ^oung ra]a of the Ra]apootdna distriit, wlio'had 
ucei\(d that day the investitmc of his iathefs tnritories, in a spLadid 
bi()c<uk kficdht and turban, he v\as a little, pah', sliy-lookini; boy, of 
Iwthe v<us old. Loid Amheist, i»| addition to these splendid 
Kibe*., ]»laccd a lar^e diamond aigiettc in his turiiau, tied a string of 
Valuable jieails louiid lus neck, then gav^e him a small silver bottle of 
attar ot io.es, and a lump of pawn, on betel, wrapped up in a jdantam 
leaf. Next (amc foi wards the “ vakeel,’* or envoy of the Maharaja 
Scindcah, also a boy, not above sixHen, but Mnait, self-possessed, and 
daudy-lool mg. His kbtlhtaiid puscrits were a little, and but a little, 
h ss splcndi I than tJioso of bn. piecuisor. Then followed Oiulc , Nag- 
poor, Ncpaul, all represented by then vakeeK, and each m turn ho- 
noured by similar, though less splendid, marks of attention., The next 
was a Pei Sian khdri, a finp military-looking man, ratlur corpulent, and 

^ Of lh« Hc curious bndfjcs, the bishoQ cKcwbcrc ‘Then puiiuple ihflcisliom 
Hut ot chiini-biid^os, jii tlu cenlrc btiup a little Uc\dtc 1, uid in llieir needing no «ibiiN 
mchts it lb in hot u i ipj-hcitioii ot a chip’s staiuiujjj tp j. now pmpo^c, and it 

is not e\ew ntce^ary Int theie should be lu) iounditioii at all, as the whole may be 
nnii^ vp rest on flat tiiubtis, ii I, with the complete iippimtus ol cordage, non, ind 
l>amboO‘(> Wiiy be taken to picric in 1 set up agnn in a lew hours, anj amoved trom 
place to place the aid ot i few txmel and chphtnts. One of the^e o\ci a toirent 
oeir Bemies, of onp Imndicd and •'ixl) icet span, stood a se\erctost during I ist yc u’< 
iUumhsUion* iiVhep, if evci, the ( oulagt iniglit hise been expected bufiei from ihe ram, 
uul ^hen a V4st ciowd (d nc glil)ouriugvilia.,ci» t )uk lefugo on it as the ouly saic plac c 
uUhe iKighbomkood, ind aidetd alwo&t the only object which continued to hold list 11 
<ibo\eih^ waici.*— p* 05. 
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of a complexion not differing from that of a Turk, or Other southern 
Euroj>eaiJs, ^^i^h a magnificent Llack beard, and a veiy pleasing and 
animated address. A vakeel from Sind succeeded, with a high red 
caj), and followed by an Arab, handsomely dressed, and as fair 
IK <11 Jy, though not so good-looking as the Persian. These were all 
clj-tiiiguiblied, and received each some mark of favour. Those who 
followed had only a little attar poured on their hand J:erchiefs, and some 
pawn. On the whole it was an interesting and striking sight, though 
less magnificent than I had expected, and less so 1 think than tlio 
kvec of an pean monarch. The sameness of the greater part of 
the dresses (white muslin) was not sufficiently relieved by the splen- 
dour of the few klielats; and even these, which were of gold and 
silver brocade, were in a great measure eclipsed by tlie scarlet and blue 
uniforms, gold lace, and feathers, of the Englifjh. One of the most? 
striking figures was the governor-general’s ibatlvo aid-rlu-cainp, a 
tall, stiong-built, and remarkably luridsome man, in the flower of his 
age, and of a countenance at once kind and bold.' JJis dr(\-,s was a 
vciy rich Inissar unifoni), and he advanced lif^t of the circle, with the 
ubiiul military salute ; then, instead of the oll’ering of money nhich 
each oftliercst made, he bared a small part of tlic blade of liis sahre, 
and field it out to the governor. The attar he received, not on Ins 
liundkcrchief, but on his white cotton gloves/ I liad on former occa- 
sions noticed this soldier from his Iieight, striking appearance, and rich 
‘uniform. He is a very lespcctablo man, and reckoned a good officer.* 

We liiid the following entry under dale April 21 : — 

* J entered into my foity-seeond year. God grant that my future 
)eais may be as ha])py, if he sees good! and better, far better Lsp(Uit 
llwin those winch ate gone by f This day I christened my detir little 
Ikinict. God Idess and prosper hcv wdth all earthly and heavenly 
blessings! Wo had afteiwavds a,great dinner and evening partj'', at 
w Inch were prest'iit the governor and Lady Amherst, and nearly all our 
ac (piaintance ill Calcutta. To the latter I also asked seviral of the 
WK iiltJiy nati\es, W’ho w'ore much pleu.sed wdth the attention, being, in 
fad, one wliicli no Euiopcan of high station in Calcutta had previously 
]»ai(l to any of them. Ilurrcc Mohun TKakoor obsciviiig “ What an 
increased interest the presence of females gave to our pai ties,*' 1 re- 
minded him that the intioduction of women into society was an ancient 
Jlind(;o custom, and only discontinued in consequence of the Mus- 
bulman eoiuiuest. He assented with *a laugh, adding, however, ‘‘It 
is too late for us to go back fo the old custom wow.** Rhodacant 
Deb, ^^llo overheaid us, observed more seriously, “ It is very true that 
w c did not use to sliW up our women till the times of the Mussulmans. 
But before -we could give them the bamo liberty as the Europeans, 
tJiey must be better educated.** X introduced these Baboos to the 
cinef-jubtice, whkli pleased them mfich, though, perhaps, tfiey were 
blill iK'ttu* phased with my wdfe herself presenting them pawn, 
w’atcr, and attar of rosea before tltey went, after the native custom/ 

It 
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was on the 15 th of the following June that the bishop left Cal- 
cutta for his long and arduous Visitation of the Upper Provinces* 
He was now separated from his family, and felt sorely the loss of 
that* atmosphere of home/ ns he beautifully calls it, which he had 
hitherto carried about with him* The course and objects of the 
journey have been already sufficiently pointed out in these pages 
so that our extracts will be intelligible to all our readers. For 
many months, tl will be remembered, the bishop and his com- 
panions travelled cliiefly by water — merely landing when any duty 
was to be performed, or any object of special interest solicited 
their attention. 

‘ June IG. — A Bengalee boat is the simplest and rudest of all posri- 
blQ^^stectiires. It isl decked over, throughout its whole length, n ill i 
bamboo ; and lOn this^is erected a low light fabric of bamboo and straw, 
exactly like a srualfbottage mthout a chimney. This is the cabin, bag- 
gage-room, &c.; here tlie passengers sit and sleep, and here, if it be 
intended for a cooking-boat, are one or two small ranges of brick- work, 
like English hot-hearfts, but not rising more than a few inches above 
the deck, with small, round, sugar-loaf holes, like those in a limc^kiln, 
adapted for dressing victuals with charcoal. As the roof of this apait- 
ment is by far too fragile for men to stand or sit on, and as the apart- 
ment itself takes up nearly two-thirds of the vessel, uju’ight bamboos 
are fixed by its side, which siippoit a kind of grating of the same •ma- 
terial, immediately above tlie roof, on which, at the height x>robal>ly»of 
six or eight feet above the surface of' the water, the boatmeTi sit or 
stand to work the vessel, Tliey have, for oars, long bamboos, with 
ciicular boards at the end, a longer one of the same sort to steer witli, 
a long rough bamboo for a mast, ai«l one, or sometimes two sails, of a 
square &)rm, (or ratlier broader above than bcloiv,) of very coarse and 
flimsy canvass. Nothing can seem more clumsy or dangerous than 
these boats. Dangerous I believe they are, Init with a fair wind they 
sail over the water merrily. The breeze this morning carried us ahmg 
at a good rate, yet our English-rigged lirig could do no more thap kefq> 
up with the cooking-boat.' — p. 84. 

The bishop’s amiabte disposition led him, in his progress, to 
pay whatever attentions lay in his power to those dethroiUHl 
princes, whoso melancholy remains of jiGnip and grandeur are 
among the most inlcresting objects that any Indian traveller can 
meet with. A mere accident, howe\er, (having landed to see a 
pagoda,) \^as the means of his first introduction to one of these 
personages, it was on the 18th of June, at Sibnibashi — the 
Sibuibas of Rennell (who has, however, placed it on the wrong 
bank of the river,) — that a priest of Kama, having been put into 
good humour by a handsome fee, for showing liis temple, asked 
the bishoj) if he would like to see the Itaj all’s palace also. 

■ , I I ' ' ' ■ ■ , 
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‘ On my a?t<.ent5ncr, they led nst to a really noble gotlile pfatovVay, 
ovevgro^^l A^itli heautiful broad-leaved ivy, but in good iiresfervation, 
and decidedly Jiandsomcr, tliongh in pret% much the same style, with 
the Holy (Uio of the Kremlin in Moscow, AVithin this, whicli had 
apparciitly he cn the cntiaiice into the city, extended a hrokeu hut still 
stately avenue of tall trees, and on either side a wilderness of ruined 
huildiDgs, overgrown with trees and brush-wood, wdiich reminded 
SuAvc‘ of the haths of f^aracalla, and me of the uppe- part of the (dty 
of Caihu 1 asked who had destroyed the place, and was told ScraiaU 
Dowda, an answer whith (as it 'was evidently a Hindoo ruin) fortu- 
nately suggested to me the name of the Raja Kissen Chund. Oit 
asking whetlier this had been his residence, one of the j^easants 
answered in tin. alllrmative, adding that the rajahs grand-childrcn 
yet lived liar d liy. By iliis 1 supposed he meant somewhere <hc 
neiglihoiuhcxHl, since Jiothing here promised shelter to any beings but 
wdid beasts, and as 1 went along I could iiot heTp looking carefully 
liefore nn', cind thinking ot Tiudaha in the ruins of Babylon;' 

“ (^autiously he trode and felt 
The dangerous ground before him ■svith his bow; • . , 

'idle addin’, at the noise alarmed, 

liauiK lied at the intiuding staif her arrowy longue.’* 

Our g'uide meantime turned short to the right, lind led th info what 
weic c\ identJy the niin*^ of a\cry extensive palace. Some parts of it 
reminded me of Conway (‘ustlc, and others of Bolton Abbey. Jt had 
tnVcis Jike tlic funner, though of less stately height, and had also 
long and striking cloisters of g<dhic arches, but all overgrown with 
ivy and jungle, rooHi's-. and desolate. Here, however, in a court, 
whose galtwvuy had still its old folding doors on their hinges, the two 
lioys whom w^o liad s(‘en on the beach <’ame forward to meet us, Avere 
announced to us as tlie great grandson, of Kaja Kissen (bund, and 
invited us veiy coin Leously in IVrsiav, to enter their father’s dwelling. 
J lookc'd roundin exceeding surprise. I’liei'c Avas no more apiiearance 
of inhabitation than in C’onway, Two or three cows Avere grazing 
among the ruins, aJid one was hx^king out from tlie top of a dilapidated 
turi(t, AAhither she had scrambled to brow’seoii tlie ivy. The breeidi 
of a bi oken c aimon, and a fragment of a mutilated inscription lay on 
the glass, Avhich AAas evidently only kept down by the grazing of 
cattle , and the jack.dls, Avhose yells hc'gan to Ije heard around us as 
the evening closed in, feceined the natural lords of the jilace, Of 
coinse, I ex])rosscd no a^tonishineut, but ^jiaid hoAV much respect licit 
for tliiir fiiiiily, of Avliose ancient splendour I AV^as aVcU informetJ, and 
that I sliould be most ha])py to pay my compliments to the raja, their 
fatlur. Tiny iuunecliatcly led us up a short, steep, straight flight of 
steps, in the llih kness of the wall of one of the towTis, precisely such 
as that of wliii h we find the remains in oi;ie of the gate\\^ay‘!i of Hhud- 
(ilan (\isth‘, usMjrhig me that it aaus a very “ good load;” and at the 
door of a little vaulttd and unfumishtd room like that Avhich is shcAvn 
in Cargarvou (.lastlc, us the queen’s bed-^jliamber, we were reqi^dved 
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by t?^ie Baja Omidiund, a fat, sbortish mtxtij of about forty-five, of 
rather fair coiaplexion, but with no other clothes than his waistcloth 
and Brahminical strinj^, anf ? only distinguished from his vassak by 
having hte forehead marked all over with , alternate stripes of cludk, 
vermilion, and gold leaf. The boys had evidently nm hcane to inform 
him of our approach, and he had made some preparation to receive us 
in durbar. His own musnud was ready, a kind of mattress, liid on 
tJie ground, on ^vJ^icll, with a very harmless ostentation, he had laid a 
few trinkets, a gold watch, betel-nut box, &c. &c. Two old arm chaii^s' 
were placed opposite for Stowe and me. The young rajas sat down 
at their fatiier's right hand, and his naked domestics ranged them- 
selves in a line behind him, with their hands respectfully folded. On 
tlie other side the Sotabiirdar stood behind me; Stowe/s servant ttxdc 
pla^iyjJj^djdnd him, andlAbdullah between us as interpreter, which func- 
tion he dischai'||i;^;d exi^emely Well, and which was the more necessary 
since, in strict cojTfltFmity with court eticpiette, the conversation passed 
in Persian. I confess I was moved by tiie a])pareut poverty of tlio 
re[jresentative of a house once very powerful, and paid him more at- 
tention than I perhaps* might have done had his draAving-room pre- 
sented a more princely style. He was exceedingly pleased by niy 
calling him Malui-rajah,^* or Great King, as if he w^ere still a sove- 
reign like his ancestorg, and acknowledged the compliment by a smile, 
and a profound reverence. He seemed, however, much ])uzzled to 
make out my rank, never having heard (he said) of any Lord Salijb,^* 
ex(‘ei)t the .governor-genei'al, while he \vas still more perplexed l]iy 
the exposition of “ X>ord Bishop Sahib,'* which for some reason or 
other my scr^umts always prefer to that of Loi‘d Padre/' He 
npolook.ed very civilly for his ignorance, observing that lie had not 
]>eeii for many years in Calcutta, ami that very few Sahibs ovim- caino 
that M'ay. I told him that I 'was going to Dacca, Benares, Delhi, and 
})ossib]y Hurd war; that J was to return in nine or ten months, and 
that sliould he visit (Calcutta agaTn, it would give me great pleasure 
if lie would conic to see me. He said he seldom stirred from liouui, 
but as ho sjioke, his sons looked at him mth so minh earnest and 
intelligible expression of countenance, that ho added that ‘‘ Jiis ]>oys 
would be delighted to seep Calcutta and wait on me.'' He then asked 
very particularly of Abdullah in what street and what house 1 lived. 
After a short conversation of this kind, and some allusions on my 
part to his ancestors^and their ancient wealth and splendour, which 
were: well taken, we took leave, escorted to the gate^ by our two 
young fiiends, and thence 'by a nearer way through the ruins to 
our pinnace, by an elderly man, wlio said he was the Raja*s 
Mucktar,’* or chamberlain, and whose ohsequious courtesy, high 
reverence for his master s family, and nmherous apblpgi^ for tlm 
unprepared state in wdiich w^e had found “ the court," remmded me 
of old eWeb Balderstoue/ — p. 04 — 07, 

We throw together a few dctaciied passages^ which imy 

. to, 
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to ^ive some notion of the sort of scenery and adventures^ llic 
bishop encounteicd in his voyage, 

* June 2 — On the hank we found a dwarf mulberry tret*, the 
first w(^ have seen in India. A very handsome and sleek young hull, 
hranded with the emhlem of Siva on his haunches, was grazing in the 
gret'n paddy (rice-field.) He crossed our path quite tame and fear- 
and seeing some florin grass in Stowe’s hand, coolly walked up 
to smell a1 it. These hulls are turned out when calves, on different 
solt'mu occasions, by wealthy Hindoos, as an acceptable offering to 
Siva. It would be a mortal sin to strike or injure them* They feed 
wliere they choose, and devout persons take great delight in pampering 
them. They are exceeding posts in the villages near Calcutta, break- 
ing into gardens, thrusting their noses into the stalls of fruiterers and 
pastry-cooks’ shops, and heljung tliemselves without ceremony* ^uike . 
other ))ettod animals, tliey are sometime*? mischfrvous H^mid are said to 
recent with a pusii of their horns any ‘delay in grafei^^ing their wishes.’ 

‘ June 27, — We passed, to my surprise, a row of no less than nine 
or ten Lirgc and very beautiful otters, tethered, with straw collars aiul 
Jong stiings, to Ihimhoo stakes on the bank. ^Some were swimming 
about at the full extent of their strings, or lying half in and half out of 
llie ivater, ollid'h were rolling themselves in the sun on the sandy bank, 
uttering a shrill wlustling noise os if in play. J was told that most of 
tlie fishermen in this neighhouriiood kept one or more of these animals, 
whf) ivere almost as tame as dogs, and of great use in fishing, some- 
Iviics driving the shoals into the nets, sometimes bringing out the larger 
fish ivith their teeth. I was much pleased and interested with the siglit. 
it has always been a fancy of mine that the poor creatures whom we 
waste and persecute to death for no cause, but the gratification of our 
ciuelty, might by reasonable treatment be made the sources of abun- 
dfint amusement and advantage to us. Tiie simple Hindoo shows here 
a better taste and judgment, than half the otter-hunting and badger- 
baiting gentry of England.’ — pp. Il9, ISO. 

*' June 3S. — The river continues a noble otic, and the country bor- 
dering on it is now of a feitility and tranquil beauty, sucli as I never 
foaw before. Beauty it certainly has, though it has neither mountain, 
nor \val<*rfiill, nor rock, which all enter iii*o our notions of beautiful 
.^‘eeiiory iii England. But the broad river, with a very rapid ctzrrcnt, 
swarming with suitall picture^Kjue canoes, and no lcso>k*turcsque fish- 
ermc a. u inding through fields of green corn, natural meadows covered 
nilh eattie, successive plantations of cotton, sugar, and pawn, studded 
with villages and masts in every CJ^eek dnd angle, and backed conti- 
nually (though not in a continuous and Jieavyline like the shores of the 
llooghly) uith magnificent peepul, banian, bamboo, betel, and coco 
trees, affords a successioA of pictures the most riants that I have seen, 
a^d infinitely beyond anything which I ever expected to see in Bengal. 
To add to our this day, we had a fine rattling breeze carrying 

us along again fc the stream, which it raised into a curl, at the rate ot 
five milea m hour ; and more than aU, I heard from my wife.^-*«*p. 123, 

^SiUy, 
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‘ Juhj 1. — The noise of the Ganges is really like the sea. As we 
passed near a hollow and precipitous part of the bank, on whkdi tlie 
wind set full, it told on iny ear exactly as if the tide .were coming in ; 
and when the moon rested at night on tliis great, and, as it then seemed, 
tliis shoreless extent of water, we might have fancied ourselves in the 
cuddy of an Iiuiiainan, if our cahin were not too near the water/ 

‘ I)(wea, Julij (*, — The NawAb’s carriage passed us, an old landau, 
drawn hy four horses, a vith a coachman and ])ostilion in red liveries, 
and some liorse-guards in red also, with high ugly caps, lile those of 
tJic old grenadiers, with gilt plates in front, and very ill mounted. 
The great men of India evidently lose in point of effect, by an inj\i- 
dicious and im])erfect adoption of European fashions. An Eastern 
cav^jjm, ^'ith his turban and flowing robes, is a striking object ; and 
an eastern Iflirseback, and attended by his usual train of white- 

stdvtsl and hi^h-^Spped janizaries, a still more noble one ; hut an 
eastern prince in.a shahijy carriage, guarded by men dressed like an 
equestrian tioop at a fair, is notliiug more tlian ridiculous and nadan- 
choly. It is, however,*but natural, that these unfortunate sovereigns 
ftliould imitate, as far as they can, those costumes which the example 
(ff theii' conquerors lias associated with their most recent ideas of 
power and splendour/ tPP* 

* The Nawfil) called this morniJig, according to his jiroinise, ac- 
conqianied hy Ids (ddest son. lie is a good-looking elderly man, "of 
«•() lair a comjdexioii, as to prove the rare with which the descejHlant‘^ 
of llu' Mussulman conquerors have kept up th(‘ir northern blood, llis 
bauds, more particularly, arc nearly us whit<‘as tliose of an European. 
IJc sat for a good while smoking his hookah, and conversing fluently 
enough in English, quoting some English books of history, and show- 
ing himself very tolerably acquainted with the events of the Spanish 
w'ar, and the ^lart borne in it by Sir Edward Paget. His son is a man 
of about thirty, of a darker complexion, and education more n(‘g- 
lected, being unable to converse in English. The Nawab told tis of 
a fine wiki elephant, which his people were then in pursuit of, within a 
few miles of Dacca, lie said that tliey did not often come so near. 
Tie cautioned me against going amongst tlie ruins, except on an ele- 
phant^ since tygers sometimes, and snakes always, abound(‘d there. He 
asked me several nertinent questions as to the intended extent and 
object of my journtey, afltid talked about a Greek priest, who, he said, 
wislied to be introduced to me, and whom he praised as a very worthy, 
well-informed man. I asked him about the antiquities of Dacca, which 
he said were not very old, the city itself being a comparatively recent 
Mussulman foundation. He was dressed in jiliiin white muslin, with a 
small gold tassel attached to his turban. IIis son had a turban of 
purple silk, ribbed with gold, with some jewels in it. Both liad 
si)lendid diamond rings. 1 took good care to call the father “ his 
highness/' a distinction of which Mr. Master had warned me that he 
was jealous, and which he himself, I observed, was very careful always 
to pay him. At length pawn and attar of roses were brought to me, 
von. xxxvn. no. lxxiii. x and 
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and I rose to givo them to the ’visitors. The NawS.b smiled, and said, 
“ What, has your lordship learned our customs?” Our guests tlicn 
rose, and Mr. Master gare his arm to the Naw&-b to lead him down 
stairs. The staircase was lined with attendants with silver sticks, and 
tlic Jiorso'guards, as before, were round tlie carriage ; this was evi- 
(](>ritly second-hand, having the arms of its former proprietor still on 
the pannel, and the whole show was any thing birvt splendid. The 
Company's sepoys were turned out to present arms, and the Nawah's 
own followers raised a singular sort of acclamation as he got into his 
carriage, reckoning up the titles of his family, Lion of War!^' 
“ Prudent in Counsel!’^ “ High and Mighty Prince,*’ &c. &c. 15ut 
the thing was done with little spirit, and more iike the proclamations 
of a crier in an English court of justice, than a ceremony in.-WA>^ 
person took an interest. I was, however, gA^erMliroughout the 
scene by seeing the humane (for it was even more Siau good-natured) 
respect, deferiuiee, and kindness, width in every word and action Mr. 
Master showed to this poor liumhled potentate. It could not ha\o 
been greater, or in better taste, had its object been an English prinet' 
of the blood. Gradually ado])ting, as they are, much of the habits, 
customs, and, above all, the education, properly so tsdled, of English 
noblemen, the future destinies of these native piinees must be allo^ve(l 
to form a subject of very great iiiU»rest, and no less hnportanee,’ — 
]j»p' 140—148. 

Wufiiid tlie IVisliop liononrod, on his first landing, by llie at- 
tendan<*e of certain oiticers bearing siU(*r slicks, naln<‘ badg(‘S of 
exalted rank, which were fornieily adopted by many of the CJoin- 
jiaiiy’s superior oflicer.s, but y^iidi an‘ now concc'di d to no Ihi- 
ropearis in JJengal but the goveruor-geiieial, the conunander of 
the forces, the cliief-justice, and the bishop of Calc utta. 'These 
tunblems aie gianted or refused to ihe native houses, aeeoiding 
to the view wlii< h the government takes of llK'ir pwU nsu)ns and 
deserts, and are as eagiuly coviied and canvassed for as iIh‘ stars 
and ribbons of any Thiropean court. Fioin the palace of the 
rajah of Dacca, the bishop proceeded t6 that ol Meei isiaf Ali, 
the chief Mahometan gentleman of that district. 

* July 20 , — He is said by Mr. Master to liave betjiin botli extravagant 
and unfortunate, and therefore to he now a good deal eiKsimbered. litit 
his landed ])roperty still amounts to alioye tljr<*e hundred tliousand he- 
gabs, and bis family is one of the best (as a private family) in India. 
He was liin.self absent atone of his other houses. Ihit Ins two eldest 
SODS !iad been very civil, and had expressed a hope that J would re- 
turn tlieir visit, besides which, I was not sorry to see the inside of 
tliis sort of building. Meer Israf All’s house is built round a court- 
yard, and looks very mu ell like a dismantled convent, occupied by a 
corps of Uhlans. Tliere are abundance of fine Jiorses, crowds of 
sliafeby-looking servants in showy but neglected liveries, and on the 
whole a singular nikture of finery and carelessness. Tlie two young 

men, 
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men, and a relation, as they said he was, who seemed to act as their 
prece|>tor and as their father’s man of business, received me with some 
surprise,' and wei*e in truth marvellously dirty, and unfit to see com- 
pany. They were, however, apparently flattered and pleased, and 
showed their good manners in offering na apol<3gies, but leading me 
up a veiy mean staircase into their usual sitting-rooms, which were 
both better in «themselves, and far better furnished than I expected 
from the appearance of things below. After the few first compli- 
ments, 1 had recourse to Abdullah-^s interpretation, and they talked 
very naturally, and rather volubly, about the fine sport their father 
would sbo\^ me the next time I came into the country, be having noble 
covers for tygers, l^^opards, and even wild elephants. At last out 
for silver sliefqf Their father, they said, was not in the 
liahit of askul^s fe ^tfrs from government, but it was a shame that the 
haboos of OalciiSa should obtain badges of nobility, while true St^yudsy 
descendants of the prophets, whose ancestors had never known what 
trade was, hut had wop with their swords from the idolaters the lands 
for which they now paid taxes to the Company, should be overlooked. 
J could promise them no help here, and reminded them that an old 
family was always respected w^hetber it had silver sticks or no, and tliat 
an upstart was only lawghed at for decorations which deceived nobody. 
“ Yes,” said the younger, “ but our ancestors used to have silver 
sticks, and we liave got them in the house at this day.” I said if they 
could prove that, I thoiight that government would be favoujKihle to 
their r(‘fpiest, but advised them to consult Mr. Master, who was their 
father’s intimate friend. We then parted, after their bringing pawn 
and rose water in a very antique and elegantly carved bottle, wliich 
migiit really have belonged to those Says when their ancestors smote 
tlie idolaters. Mr. Master afterwards said, that if the Meer himself 
had been at home, I never should Jxave been plagued with such topics ; 
that he was a thorough gentleman, and a proud one, who wished for the 
silver stk'ks, but would never have asked the interest of a stranger.’ 

‘ July 23, — In the course of our halt this clay, a singular and pain- 
fully interesting character presented himself in the person of a Mus- 
sulman Fakir, a very eleclhntly formed and handsome young man, of 
good manners, and speaking good Hindoostanee, but witli insanity 
strongly marked, ip his eye and forehead. He was very nearly naked, 
had a white haiiTOierchW tied as an ornament round his left arm, a 
bright yellow rag hanging lopsely over the other, a little cornelian or- 
natpent set in silver rouncl his neck, a large chaplet of black beads, 
and a little wooden cup in his hand. He asked my leave to sit down 
on the bank to watch what we were doing, apd said it gave his heart 
pleasure to see Englishmen ; that he was a great traveller, had been in 
Bombay, ;Cabul, &c., and wanted to see all the world, wherein he was 
hound to wander as long as it lasted. I offered him alms, but he re- 
fused, saying, he never took money, — that he had had his meal that day, 
and wanted notliing. He Sat talking wildly vnth the servants a little 
longer, when I again told Abdullah to ask him if I could do any tiling 

1 2 for 
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for him ; he jumped tip, laughed, said No piro !*’ then made a low 
obeisaiiee, and ran off, singing “ La lUah ul Allah His inanxKT and 
aj)pearancc nearly answered to the idea of the Ai'al) Mejiioun, wh^n, he 
ran wild for Leila.’ — ^pp. 159, 160, 

‘ Ju/ij 31. — At a neighkouring village I saw an ape in a state of 
liheriy, but as tame as possible, the favourite, perhaps the deity, cer- 
tainly the sacred animal of the villagers. He was s^Sftting in a little 
hush as we stopped (to allow the servants’ boats to come uj)), and on 
smelling dinner, T suppose, for my meal was getting ready, waddled 
gravely down to the water’s edge. He wa^s about the size of a largo 
spaniel, enormously fat, covered with long silky hair generally of a 
rusty lead colour, but ouhis bieast a fine .shot bluf, and about his but- 
tocks and thighs gradually waving into a.doep orange ; ho U’!, 

or one so sliort that the hair concealed it; he wcn^^jjiy^ull fours only. 
I gave lum some toast, and my sirdar-bearer (a Hindoo) sold liim a 
leaf full of rice. I suspect he was often in the ]ia])it of receiving doles 
at tliis s])ot, wliich is the usual place for standing across a deep bay of 
the river, and J ceitainly have never yet seen a human Fakir in so 
good case. To ascend a tree must be to a hermit of his size a work of 
consideralde trouble, but 1 suppose he does so at night for security, 
oliierwise he would be a magnificeut booty for the jackalls.’ — p. 175. 

About this stage of the progress, wo find iuseit('d in tlie 
Bistiop’s recoid two copies of \erse%, which we shall quotes at 
length.* To our fancy they are, in their kind, of exquisite ineiil ; 
and, indeed, to speak plainly, we consider the second of them as 
superior to any of IJeber’s poems picviously published — even to 
^ Ikdestine/ •* 

‘ If (liou \^e^t by iriy side, my 1 o\p! bow fasl uoubl ov(‘nin^| fail 
In gieen Ueriffala’s paling gtove, lislciong the nightingale ! 

If thou, ID) lovp’ wejt by my my l>dbies at my kaoo, 

How gaily would oiir piunact* glak* o’ci Gunga’s mimic sci! 

I miss thee at tlie dawning giey, when, on oui deck leclincd, 

In caieless ease my limbs 1 lay, and woo the cooler wind. 

I miss tliee when by GuugaS stream iny twdight steps I guide, 

Out mos( licneaih the lampS pale beam 1 imss thee from my side. 

1 spread my book?, my pened try, the bngenng noon to cheer. 

But miss lily kind approving eye, Ihy meek attentive eat. 

But when of morn and eve the star bcholdb me, on my knee, 

I led, though thou ait distant far, thy prayers ascend for me. 

'J'hen on ! then on ! where duty leads, ipy c onrse be onward still, 

O’oi broad Hlndos^tan’si sultry meads, o’er bleak Almorali’i* lull. 

That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates, nor wild Malwah detain, 

Koi sweet the bliss us both awaits by yondei western mam. 

71iy towers, BoriibaJ^, gleam bright, they say, across the dark blue ^ea, 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay as then shall meet in thee!’ 

The other is entitled ^ An Evening Walk in liciigal we know 
few dead poets, and no living one, who might not be proud to 
own it ; — 

* Our task is done * on Ounga’s breast And, raoorcil beneath the lainarind bough, 

The SUM is sinking down to rest ; Our baik has found iu harboiu now. 

With 
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With furled sail, and painted stde^ 

Hehold 1;he tiny frigat^i Hde, 

Upon her deck, 'mid charcoal gleams. 
The Moslems' savoury supper '^teama, 
While all apart, beneath the Wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 
^Come walk with me the jungle through | 
If yonder hunter told us true, •> , 
Far off, in desert dank and rude, it 
The tyger holds hi)^ solitude ; 

Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the EngU^h gun,) 

A dreadful guest hut rarely seen, 

Returns to scare the village green. 

< 'ome boldly on ! no venom’d snake 
Can shell or iu so cool a brake, 

Cliild of the sun ! he lo'd’s to lie 

parched anjJ dry, 

Where o’er somN^wer di ruin laid, 

'i'lie peopul spread^Jfifhauntcd shade*; 

Of round a tomb his scales to wreathe. 

Fit warder in the ^ate of death I 
Conie on ! Yet pause I bf^iold us no%v 
Be 11 eat 1 1 the bamboo’s arched bough, 
Vytiorc, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet blooiu,"'^ 

And winds our path through many a bower 
or fragrant tree and gianbtiower; 

The ceiha’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain's humbler shade, 
And dusk anana's prickly blade ; 

W'hile o’er tlie brake, so wild and fair, 

The betel waves his c,rest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 

And he, tlie bird of hundred dyes. 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod ; 

Yet who in Indian bow'r has stood, 

But thought on England’s ** good green 
wood ?” 


And bless’d, bendath the palmy shade, 

' Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 

And breath’d; a prayV, (how oft in vain !) 
To gaze upon her oaks again P 
‘ A truce to thought I the jackall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And through the trees, yon failing ray 
Will scaiJtly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 
Before, beside us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring j 
While to this cooler air coufest, 

The broad Dhalura hares her hrcasl, 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night ! 

Still as we pass in softened hum, 

Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, the horn, the drum. 

Still as we pass, from hush and briar, 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar- 
cane P 

I know that soul-entrancing s^^'cll f 
It is — it must he — Philomel ! 

‘ Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon tlie brcezc,flr -4 
Tlie flashes of the summer sky , 

iUSume a deeper, ruddier dye j. 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 

And we must early sleep, to find 
^Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. , 

But oh ! w'ith thankful bcart-s confe.ss 
Kv’n here there may be happiness ; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
Ilia peace on earth— his hope of hernen !’ 

p. m—}87. 


Wc believe we have now quoted quite enough to convey no 
inadequate notion of the execution of this work : but, ere wc 
hold our hand, we noiust make room for the Bishop’s most pic- 
turesque description of the great ecclesiastical capital of India — 
Benares, a city ^ more entirely and characteristically eastern than 
any he had seen before/ 

‘ No Europeans live in the town, nor are the streets wnde enough 
for a wheel-carriage. Mr. Frazer’s gig was stopped short almost in 
its entrance, and the rest of the way was parsed in tonjons, through 
alleys so crowded, so narrow, and so winding, that even a tonjont 


* A shrub whose deep scarlet flowers very much resemble the geranium, and thence 
called the Indian geranium, 

t A species of Utter. 


sometimes 
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BOTnctimes passed with difficulty. The houses are mostly lofty, none 
I think less than two stories, most of three, and several of five or six, 
a sight whicli I now for the first time saw in India. The streets, like 
those of Chester, arc considerably lower than the ground- floors of the 
houses, which have mostly arched rows in front, with little shops be- 
hind them. Above these, the houses are richly embellished with ve- 
randahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad and over- 
lianging eaves, supported by carved brackets. Tlie number of temples 
is \ery great, mostly small and stuck like shrines in the angles of the 
streets, and under the shadow of the lofty houses. Their forms, how- 
ever, are not ungraceful, and they are many of them entirely covered 
over with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, and 
palm-branches, equalling in minuteness and richness the best spt'ci- 
meiis that 1 have seen of Gothic or Grecian arcliitectiire. ^ 
rial of the buildings i‘' a very good stone, from the Hindoos 

here seem fond of painting tliem a deep red coloiR; and, indeed, of 
coveiing the more conspicuous parts of their Ivouscs with paintings in 
gaudy (‘olonrs of flower-pots, men, women, bulls, elephants, gods and 
goddesses, in all their many-formed, many-head ed, many-handed, and 
many-weai)oned vaiietios, The sacred bulls devoted to Siva, of every 
age, tame and famiUar as mastiffs, walk lazily u]) and don n these 
narrow streets, or are seen lying across them, ajid hardly to be kicked 
up (any blows, indeed, given them must be of the gentlest kind, or woe 
be to the ])rofdne wretcfi wlio braves the jirejudices of tliis fanati(‘ ]) 0 - 
pu^ation) in utder to make way for the tonjon. Monkeys sacied to 
ilunimaun, the divine ape who conquered Ceylon for Rama, arc' in 
some parts of the town equally numerous, clinging to all the roofs and 
little projections of the temples, putting their impertinent lusuls and 
hands into every fruiterer’s or ecfnfectioner’s sliop, and snatcliing tlio 
food from the children at their meals. Faqueer's house’s, as they are 
called, occur at every turn, adorned Mith idols, and sending out an un- 
ceasing tinkling and strumming of ^Hnas, biyals, and other discordant 
instruments ; while religious mendicants of eveiy Hindoo sect, offering 
ery conceivable deformity, which clialk, cow-dung, disea‘=’e, matted 
locks, distorted limbKS and disgusting and hideous attitudes of jienance 
can show, literally line the principal sttee.’ts on botli sides. The 
number of blind persons is very great (I was going to say of lepers 
also, but I am not sure whether the appearance on the skin may not 
have been filth and chalk) ; atid here I saw repeated instances of that 
penance of wliich I had heard much in Eiirojie, of men with tlieir legs 
or «airas voluntarily distorted by keeping them in one position, and 
tlieir hands clenched till the nails grew out at the backs. 'J’heir 
tiful exclamations as we passc»d, Agha Sahib,” Topee Sahib,” (the 
usual names in llindo>stan for an European,) “ kliana ke waste kpoch 
chcoz do,” “ give mo something to eat,” soon drew from me what few 
pice I had ; but it vvat a drop of water in the ocean, and the importu- 
nities of the rc't, as we advanced into the city, 'were almost drowmed 
in the hubbub which surrounded us# Such are the sights and sounds 

which 
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wliicli greet a stranger on entering this the most Holy Hty^’ of ITin- 
do^tan, “ the Lotus of the world, not founded on common eartJi, but 
on tlie point of diva’s trident, a place so ]>lessed, that whoever dies 
liere, of whatever sect, even though he should he an eater of beef, so 
In* will hut he vhaniMt to the poor hrahmin^^ is sure of salvation. It is, 
in fact, this very holiness which makes it the common resort of beg- 
gars ; since, besides the number of pilgrims, which is enormous, from 
every part of Itidia, as well as from 'Hbet and the Birman empire, a , 
great multitude of rich individuals in the decline of life, and almost all 
the great men Avho are from time to time disgraced or h.iiiished from 
liomc by the revolutions whi(*h are continually occurring in tiie Hindoo 
stales, come hitlier to wasli away their sins, or to hll up their vacant 
hours with the gaud^ ceremonies of their religion, and really give away 
‘*"T?Ti‘eat s I profuse and indiscriminate cliarity.’ — p. 282 — 2b4. 

The inlerioi\>V one of the iuiminerable temples of tlie holy 
city is thus givpn : — 

‘ The temple-court^ small as it is, is crowded like a farm-yard wdth 
very fat and very tame Inills, which thrust tlieir noses into every body's 
lumd and ]K)tket for gram and sweetmeats, which their lellow- votaries 
give them in great quantities. The cloister^ are no Je>s full of naked 
(levotees, as liideous chalk and dung can make them, and thcconti- 
iiue‘tl liuiri of “ Ram ! Ram ! R^m ! Ram !’^ is enough to make a 
stj anger giddy. The place is kept very clean, liowever, — indcc^l the 
]»i i(*sts seem to do little else than pour w’ater over the images and tlie 
liavein'mt, and I found them not merely willing, but anxiou^ to show 
me every thing, — frequently repeating th.it they \vere Padres also, 
though it is true that they used this circumstance as an argument for 
my ghing them a present/ — p, 200? 

The aft’aiis of our Kiislcrn empire must inevitably engage a 
veiy laige slune of attention, in j)ailiainent and in the connlry 
geucially, during tlic next four or live years, at the end of which 
period tlu' gicat national question must be resohed, — whether the 
government of that ernpiie is to be continued in the hands of the 
Company, or transfeir«d to the dhect management of his Maji^sty’s 
ministers. It is obvious, thcrcfoie, that the Journals of Bishop 
Heber must ])e studied on giouuds, and with view's ^Aidely re 
mote fiom those of unci e lileiary curiosity — the poweis of desi'rip- 
tioii which they display, and the addition W'hich they have made to 
the classical literature of fliis country. 

In this article (the chief object of which is to press the woiL 
itself upon die public notice) we could not hope or riretend to stale 
or discuss the lesults of llic bishop’s evitlence, wila any approach 
either to the fulness of detail, or to the gravity and deliberation 
which llie subject demands. We are happy, however, to obseive, 
in the general, that the scope and tendency of his rcmaiks and 
j^eflcctious are decidedly favourabk. The obvious defects oi' da; 
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pro.sent system of police, and judicial administration in India 
generally, aie ronmicuted on with justice — never in that tone of 
exaggerated ft’cliiigjl which is but too familiar to those who are 
rouversant uith the contemporary lucubrations of far inferior imui. 
’^J'he character, dispositions, and capabilities of our native sub- 
j<Hts, on the otlier hand, are treated in a manner which will give 
little satisfaction to those proud autl haughty bigotSi of J^iUioj)eau- 
isin, who have, in many cases, been suffered to exert a most 
perilous degree of influence over the destinies of tliai inmumsc 
empire. lie does not lend his cam a^ss eVclushely either to the 
lights or the shades of the living picture bt^fore him — but lransf(*rs 
it faithfully with all its features ; and pronoiioyes that, upon the 
whole, in the midst of much that is dark, doubtful 
chol), the jncdoniiiiant feeling, with, which it to be con- 

tomplated, is flie chceiing and stimulating one of Hope. That 
tlie lliitisli sway has, in the main — looking to the* whole country 
and the popidation in the mass — been pioductiive of good to India, 
he distinctly usseits; and he adduces evidence which cannot, we 
think, leave it in the powder of any honest man to dissiuit from 
that opinion. Hint it has degraded and impo\enshed cei tain 
classes of the population all o\tr India, and, flnough ihein,i‘ssen- 
tially^ injuied some particular distiicls of the count ly, li<‘ us dis- 
^ liuctly confesses. That we ought to look to India with an (W(' 
of extictne wulchfuliiess is an mfeienee which he pi esses (on- 
tiuiially: if we do so — if we peiseveie in a coms<‘ of (‘onduet, 
which, as gradually but simsibly bettciing the condition ot the 
great mass of the people, preseihs the ibircst jHOspiH t of o\ei ba- 
lancing* the admitted elenu nts of danger iuheuiit in ct ilain elas'^es 
of the population as the} now stamj, — and at llie same lime show 
K udincss to iinj)rov(‘ the eondition of those classes tlumiseh es wheii- 
e\er it is possible to do so with safety to our own inti ust — if this 
1)0 the line of conduct pursued steadily iu India, the bishop has 
no nenons apprehensions whatever as to l^ic pcmianem e of our 
enipiH\ That such an empire should remain, for an indefinite 
couise of time, in the relation of a colonial or (juasi-colouial ap- 
pendage' to a kingdom so remote as this, his loixlship was not likely 
to dieain. lUit lhal, under a firm, paternal, and liberal system of 
goveuiment, the industry of India may be stimulated to an extent 
hitheito unmiagin(‘d; the chaiacler of her jicople laised and 
strengthened; their prejudices, e\en their religious jnejudices, 
slov\l\, imU‘ed, but surdly overcome; and, iu a word, th(J wlmle 
condition of these enorhious icgions so altered and iinpro\cd, that 
their political sepaialion fiom Great Britain might be another 
name ibr the admission of several gicat independent states into 
the social system of the chilked world, and even of the Christian 

world — 
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world — these arc prospects which, after duly weighing what luis 
already been done, the rational and comprehensive intellect of 
Hebcr appears to have considered as iieitlier visionary nor absurd. 

On passing Mirzapoor, *a city the importance of which dates 
entirely from the establishment of the English government, and 
which now exhibits a population of from tv^o to three hundred 
thousand inhaj)itaiits, engaged in traffic to a great extent, enjoying, 
apphreutly, ease, comfort, and iudepeudeiice, and surrounded vidtli 
71 CW buildings of all sorts, as splendid as are to be seen anywhere 
out of Calcutta, the bishop pauses to say — 

‘Tliis is, indeed, a most rich and striking land. Here, in the space 
of little more tliar> two hundred mile®, along the same river, I have 
•passed -uptowns, none of them less populous thixn Chester, — ^two, 
(Patna anu^^^impdor,) more, so than Birmingham ; and one, Benares, 
more peopled than any city in Europe, except London and Paris I 
And this besides villages innumerable. I observed to Mr. Archdeacon 
Corrie, that I had exj)ected to find agriculture in Hindostan in a flou- 
rlsliing state, but the great cities ruined, in consequence of the ruin of 
the Mussulman nobles. He answered, that certainly very many 
ancient families had gone to decay, but he did not think tlie gap had 
been ever perceptible in his time, in this part of India, since itliad l)een 
more than filled up by a new order rising from the middling classes, 
whose wealth had, during his recollection, increased very greatl^i. Far, 
indeed, from those cities which we liad already passed decaying, most 
of them had much increased in th/ number of their houses, and, in 
what is a sure sign of wealth in India, the number and neatness of 
their ghats and temples, since he “was last here. Nothing, he said, 
was plainer to him, from the muliStude of little improvements of this 
kind, of small temples and Bungalows, partly in the European st 5 de, 
but ol)viously inhabited by natives, that wealth was becoming more 
abundant among the, middling^ ranks, and that such of them as are 
rich are not afraid of appearing so. The great cities in the Dooah, 
he said, were indeed scenes of desolation. The whole country round 
Delhi and Agra, when he first saw it, was filled with the marble ruins 
of villas, mosques, aruPpalaces, with the fragments of tanks and canals, 
and the vestiges of inclosures. But tliis ruin had occurred before the 
British arms had extended thus far, and while the country was under 
the tyranny and ne?'er- ending invasion^ of the Persians, Afighans, and 
Maliarattas. Even here a great improvement had taken jdace before 
he left Agra, and he hoped to find a much greater bn his return. He 
’ apprehended that, on the whole, all India had gamed tinder British rule, 
except, perhaps, Dacca and its neighbourhood, where the manufactures 
had been nearly ruined.’ — pp. 3 1 4, 3 1 ‘ 

Higher up, at Wallahalmd, the intelligent collector of the dis- 
trict, Mt. Ward, introduces to the bishop the zeruindar of the 
district, a' Mahometan gentleman, of high family and respccta])!c 
^ ^ ' A '' ' character, 
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chauictor, atid a very inteiesting conversation ensues* The bishop 
happened to intiodiiccj the subject of field-sports:-^ 

‘ f o1)Scr\c(l, that there was much jungle in the neighhoarhood, and 
asked if tin re were any tygers. “Tygers! said he, “not for 

several \edrs hack; and as for jungle, there is three times ss much 
cn!livat(sl hmd m)w as there used to he under the goverimient of the 
vi/ier. Then there wore tygers in plenty, and more tlpin plenty ; hut 
there are better things than tygers now, such as corn-rjelds, villages, 

ajid ])c«)])le/ ‘ It is curious and interesting to find l)oth 

tht* apparently progressive improvement of the country under tlie 
ilritish governtncnit , as contrasted vvitli its j)revious slate, and also 
how soon, and how easily, in a settled country, the most formidahle 
wild animals become extinct licforc tiie po^ver of min. The tyger vviU 
soon be almost as great a r.arity in our eastern as ii,\ our mm domi- 
nions : the snake, however, will hold liis ground longe?<v 

Still higher u[) the conuliy, not fur fiom Ca\\ii[)oiv, we find 
him wiitiiig a^ follows: — ^ 

‘The day was fine, and though the roads were in a very had state, 
it was (leliglitfui to lit\ r tiio niiitiial congratulations of our l)earers 
and th(‘ villagers whom we passed, both parties full of thankfulness 
to (^d, and consiclcring themselves, with apparent reason, as deli- 
Tcnsl from famine and all its horrors. One of tJiest^ mutual ftdici- 
tatioim, Asliich the archdeacon overheard the day before, Mas very 
inteiVsting^, as it was not intended for his car, and was one of tJie 
strong, st pj’oofs 1 have met wiili of the satisfaction of the Hindoos 
with their rulers. “ A good rain this for the bread,” said one of the 
V'liagers to t)ie other. “ was the answer, “ and a good govern- 

iiK'iit umler whieli a man may eat bread iji safety.^’ While sucli a 
feeling prevails, w(‘ may have good hopes of the stalnlity of our Indian 
govermnent.’ — p. ;m-i. ^ 

W(‘ might quote a do/eu passages more of the same cast and 
loiuhmcy. 

I'o us, the most painful subject the bishop touches on, and he 
does so fie(|uenlly in a very afl’ectmg maimer^ i« the levity, to give 
it no woise name, with wdiich our young and thoughtless eoiiu- 
ti}men often tritle witli the feelings of the natives. The danger 
of sueh ionduct is as obvious as its vice. ’I^et one example 
serve: li(‘ met a military officer voyaging up the Ganges, who 
iiuuh it his boast that, whenever his cook-boat hung behind, ho 
filed at it with ball. The gentlenmn, no doubt, took care to 
shoot high; but such tricks cannot be practised without exciting 
bitter anger at the time, and leaving a lasting impression of 
disgust. It is delightful to turn from such incidents, to the 
many specinicn«{ he gives of the gratefulness with which the 
poor natives receive tlie kindness of fiieir European superiors. 

Talking 
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Talking of his own numerous attendants generally, the bi^jhop 
sa}s he found them susceptible, in a high degree, of tliose anii- 
abh‘ feelings, which, no question, the habitual conduct ami de- 
meanour of their kiud-heaited master were singularly cah uiated 
to call foith. On one occasion a boy bioughi a little leveret 
to the side of Ins hoi sc, and wdieu he reproved him for med- 
dling with a m>()r animal much too young to be of any use at 
the table, amPdhected one of liis own seivants to see that it was 
put back again, as nearly as possible on the spot where it had 
l>cen lifted, the whole c|}owd of grooms and bcaieis bui:>t out with 
blessings on his head. Auothci time when he iuterfei<‘d, to pie- 
veiit a horse’s tail being docked, obsenhig that ‘ Clod hud be- 
stowed on no animal a limb too much, oi which tended to its 
(lisndvanta^^ the speech X^ays he) * seemed to chime in wondoi- 
iull} with the h'elings of mbs! of my lieareis; and one \(Ty old 
man obscived jLliat, duuiig the twenty-two years the English had 
laid the distiict, he yad not heard so grave and godly a saying 
horn any of them/ ^ 1 thought of Samho Pau/a (adds the modest 
bishop) ami his wise sayings, and legietted that, with my piesent 
knowh'dge of then language, I could not tell them anything leally 
woitli their heaiiiigt’ Such things, howevei, wtTe piohably as 
piotUably heard as inoie founal lessons might have been. Ills 
lordship's attendants, in their piogiess up the riv(i,wcic cif^eii 
(’oming and asking leave of absence for a day or two,* to \isit 
paienls oi kindred residing near die banks, lie gamed much 
favoui by the leadinoss with whic-h he listened to suchdemaiids : the 
kindness scims never to have beo*i abused; and on one occasion 
lie had the giatification to asceituiu that an ailvanee c^f a month’s 
wages had jieeii coaveited solely to the usi^ and beiudit of a poor 
gi (join’s aged father and mottier. A touching incident occ uis 
very eaily m the voyage : he finds that a boatman set apait <'V(Ty 
day a ceitain })oition of his rice, ami bestowed it on the birds, 
saying, ^ It is not I, but my child, that lec‘(Is you.’ iic had lost 
an only son some yoar^ b(‘for(', and the boy having been in the 
custom of feeding the birds in this way, the parent never omitted 
doing so at sun’^el, m his name. Hiese aie not people of whose 
feelings men can make light with iinpnnily. 

IFow well they apprcciAtc, and how lastingly they remember, 
the bendlts confened on them by kind and judicious fmictiou- 
ariesi may be gutheied from many examjdcs scattered over tliis 
journal. Thus, at Allahabad, when tlm bishop asked, with a 
natmal curiosity, which of the governors of India stood highest 
in the good opinion of the people, he found that, though Loid 
Wellesley and Waricii Hastings were honoured as * the two 
greatest men that had ever ruled this part of the world,’ the 

people 
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j)eop]e universally ^ spoke with much aftectioa of Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan .’ — ^ Dnncan Sahib kha cfiota have f i.e., Mr. Duncan’s 
youui^cr broflici’, is still/ says he, ^ the usual term of praise 
applied to any public man who a))pears to be actuated by an 
unusual spirit of kindness toAvards their nation.’ Again, at Bog- 
lipoor, h(' found the memory of J udge Cleveland, who died at the 
age of twenty-nine, in 17B4, still fresh in honour: this able alid 
einiuoui man did much for that district; he improved its hus- 
bandry, established bazaars, and, above all, instituted a police, 
whicli has been found lastingly cfl’eclivc in a region formerly noted 
for disordiu's. VVlieii ho died, the chiefs of the hill country and 
the JMuSvSidman gentry of the plain joined their contributions 
to creel a stately niouumcut over his grave : — 

‘ As ])t‘ing raised to the meinoi'y of a C'hristian. it is cal^i^TTa Gno(ft\ * 
i. e. a eliiirch ; and tlie peojde still inebt once a yeaiv'm (•onsideral)le 
inunhers, and have a PoojakyOt r<iligious spectacle, in liouour of his 
nieiiiory/ — }>. 205. 

Both Hindoos and IMoslcm have since contributed largely to 
pay similar honours to lleber himself; and his name, too, Chris- 
tian bisho{> as h(' was, will be remembered in poojahs of its own. 

C)f the slow but distinct and undeiiiuble^ dimnmlion of the 
Anti-Christian prejudices of the natives, we had occasion to 
citt^'inuny proofs, in our former paper on ^ JJishop Ifeber and 
the Church in India.’ Wc may here throw together, by way of 
supplement to that exposition, a few of the many notices to the 
same ])nrport which occur in the earlier part of the joninal be- 
fore ns. At p. 2iy, we find A/dideacoii Corric applied to by a 
Brahmin of high rank, and, it is important to add, of much 
W'eallh, ^ to grant him an interview^, that he might receive instruc- 
tion in Christianity / and, on the '■bishop’s expressing some sur- 
prise at this occurrence, the archdeacon answers, ^ This is not the 
only indication 1 have met wdth in lliis cjnartcr, of persons who 
seem not ninvilling to inquire into religious subjects.’ 

‘ One of the liill-people at the school has declared, of his owm ac- 
cord, Ins intention of giving up Sunday to the worship of God ; and 
tlu ■re are several Hindoos and Mussulmans, who make no ohjcctiun 
to eat vieluals prepared by Christians, saying,'" that they think the 
Christians arc as jmre tas themseltTs, apd they are sure they arc 
wdser.’ 

At p. 288, where the bishop is describing his visitiilloii of the 
schools chlublishcd for tiie native youth at Benares, in which the 
Gospels are used as a school-book, wc find the very able and 
intelligent governor of the place, who accompanied liis lordship, 
stating as follows : — 

^ That they had every reason to think that all the bigger boys, and 

many 
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many of tlie lesser ones, brought up at these schools, learned to de- 
spise idolatry and the Hindoo faith less hy any direct precept, for 
their teachers never name tlie subject to them, and in the Gos])els, 
which are the only strictly religious books read, there arc few, if any, 
allusions to it, than from the disputations of the Musaehnau and 
Hindoo hoys among themselves, from the comparison wliich they soon 
learn to make lit'tween the system of worshij) wliich they theulselve^s 
follow and ours, ami above all, from the enlargement of mind whicli 
geiierHl knowledge and the pure morality of liie Gospel have a ten- 
dency to product, Many, both hoys and girls, have asked for Bu])- 
lisin, hut it has been always thought right to advise tliem to wait till 
tliey had their parcii^s’ leave, or were old erunigh to judge for thorn- 
selves ; and many have, of tlieir own accord, liegun daily to us(‘ the 
Loj'd's i*ra)Vr, and to desist from sliewing any honour to tlie image. 
'Hudr parents s^»em extremely indiflferent to tlieir conduct in this re- 
spect. Prayer, pr outward adoration, is not essential to caste. A man 
may believe what he j^lcases, nay, I unde rstand, he may almost say 
what he pleases, without the danger of losing it, and so long as tliey 
are not hapti/ed, neitlier eat nor drink in coinjiany with Cliristians 
or Pariurs, all is well in the opinion of the great majority, even in 
Benares.* — i)p. 28S-2S9. 

And lastly, at p. 514, find thg bishop himself lecording 
his obscivation, alter he had visited the coinili> fioin Calcuifa to 
JMeciut, that in many places * a oj riff ml seeme^l to tx* 
paid to the Sabbath by the natives.’ And llu' paiticular iuslance 
that suggests the remark points to some Brahmins. 

\Vc shall not attempt pursuinj.^ the general suliject farther at 
tliih moment ; but conchule with a few observations on wliat is 
said b} the bishop touching a special topic of high pracluud im- 
portance, and to which oiir o^Rii attention has been called in a 
more paiticular manner, in cousccjnencc of its being amioiinecd 
loi parliamentary discussion in the approaching session — wc allude 
to what Dresden, in his ^ Auicng-zebe,’ beautifully calls 
‘ ''riie sad prln'esMOU of a funeral vow 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives ^lllo^v ; 

Where fatally their virtue they approve, 

Gheer ful in llames, and martyrs of tlieir love/ 

The bishop, on one of ihc first da}s he spent in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, passed near two piles, on which women had been 
burnt the same morning, and from that time onwards we meet 
W'itli frequent itdcrences to the horrible q^mctice in his journal. 
He pronounces no decided opinion as to the course which goveni- 
inent ought to pursue ; merely recording the sentiments he heard 
expressed by persons who had had inore extensive oppOrtiinilios 
for making themselves acquainted with the actual state of popu- 
lar feeling; and the probable consequences of any more din ct 

inleifereiice 
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inleifcreiico ou this head than has as yet bedi attempted, oi, 
with u hw ( v(<|)Uoiis, ic commended by any ol our countiymrn 
employed m the higlici depaitnunts of Indian admmistiation. 
Tlx t niliou which the humane bishop exhibits in this matur 
oni»ld to b( leceived as a most sciious lesson bypcisoiis who, 
il Jlilnr consideud himself as unqualified to jiidi^e ot the real 
St iti ot the case., must m coiisdetice admit they tei\e no pieten- 
Sion whaUvei to such qualihcatiou, and none ot whom, assniedly, 

< an advance any claim, citlu r to general plnlanthiopy ol to Chus- 
tian zeal, whuh might not be pleaded with at least equal lotcc 
in Hgaidto the late bishop of Cakiitta. 

W( look upon tins as one ol the most mipchtanl questions that 
have yit beta agitated upon the mUinial ue^mnnsttaflon of ouT 
jiowci m India* 'Jin subp cf, in itsc It, is oix ot'detp and nni- 
vdsal Jntd( ^t, and it involves consideiations of lip giavcst nio- 
mdif, vulh itkiciue, as will to the me as^iu s v\hi< h ought, m 
puiddKe, to be avoided, as to those which ought, m hum initv, to 
be adopted. In a ease like this, no e \|h imidu tint is liic d tan 
b( mdilkidit m its (oum qutnees. VVhatevei docs not bung posi- 
tive good, must bung peisitive haun. If wt <six)vv the natives ol 
India that v>c intend lo mterfeie with tlx n leligions ( nstoms, and 
1(1 tnem see, at the same tnm, that oui inUileunee is nnsiKdss- 
lift, we both ahum then pu]iulKes, and dieouiage iheni to lesist- 
aiut. Having on<( adopted a measuie, it is not sulhdeiit that 
we withdiavv it, il we find it cithei injwiious e>i nufleelnal \\ c 
no longe 1 stand on the same footing, ijito anU hdlmn, B> eveiy 
tffoil by which we elo not gam giound, we lose it. 'i'lie couise 
IS one 111 which we cannot letiaee oiu steps. 

i\mong the advocates, as well among the opponents ol pio-- 
hilntion, (is might b< jsuflieienth shown lioni the pages of IUIki 
alone,) a great diveisitv ot opinion pie vails. Tin eoutlusxms at 
winch we have aiiive^d aie the lesult of eaitful investigation and 
aie (onliimed by tlie ]udgnient of those ^lio have wit nessc'd the 
piaetiee winch wt dosne lo supple ss, and ait eonveisant with the 
chai lelei ot the pi ople towho-^e peeuhai eiiSloms it owes its pre- 
valenee. 'J he lollowing passages aie e xtiaele d from an unpub- 
lished nanative — wludi will not, we lope, lemaiii long unpub- 
bshtd \\< voudi !()i oiu wiOiess, and are glad of the oppoi- 
tunitv ol lutiodin mg oiu obstivations by his descnption ol the 
e xtiaoidiiunv pi letite m question. Tt is, lU oui opinion, the 
best and live lx sl that lias appeau^d since the tune ol iJcnnei.'^ 

* During 

* A 3 n lisli ti tt lili »i of Bormci «. tiocK in tho eini>He' lias, for tiie 

fuM Imu aj|uai<d in U < }> iHiit vtai— -thit of Mr Irvaiff iUodi It any of (ur 
rtadois ato uiia< (juunttd with (}wt> txctHuit ol 1 travcUei, we loav« lo tell tliem llmt 

^ \m 
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* During the time that I was at Poona, from November 1809 to 
March 181 J, there were four instances of women wlio burned tlnun*^ 
selves on the death of their husbands. The first two I witnessed. I 
desired to ascertain the real circumstances with which those ceremo- 
nies were attended, and, in particular, to satisfy xnyself whether tlie 
women, who were the victims of them, ^vere free and conscious iigeiits% 
Tlie spot ai)proj)iiated to this purpose was on tJic margin of the river, 
immediately opposite the house in which I lived. 

‘ Oil the first occasion^ the pile was iii lUTparatiou when T arrivf'd. 
It was constructed of rough billets of wood, aiul was about four feet 
high, and seven feet square. At each corner there was a slender pole, 
supporting a light fraptie, covered witli small fuel, straw, and dry ^r<iss. 
ihe inlci*val between tlie pile and tlie frame, which formed a sort o(‘ 
rude canopj^was aboyt four ‘feet. Three of the sides were closed up 
with matted straw, the fourth being left Open as an entrance. 1^110 toj) 
of the ])ile, whicji formed the bottom of this interval, was spread with 
straw, and the inside h|,d very much the appearance of the interior of 
a small hut. TJie pro(‘ession with the widow arrived soon after. 
Tliere were altogether about a hundrt'd persons with her, consisting of 
the Jiramins who were to officiate at the ceremony, and the rotinia* 
furnished liy the government. Slie was on horseluu'k. Siie had gar- 
lands of flowt'vs over fier Jiead and shoulders, and her face was 
smeared with sandal-wood. In one hand she held a looking -ghiss, 
and ill the other a lime stuck \x\)on a dagger. Her dress, whicli was 
red, was of the common description worn by Hindoo women, Vailed a 
saree. Where the wife is with the husband when he dies, she burns 
lierself wdth the corpse ; and in those cases where the husband dies at 
a distance, she must have with her, bn tlie jjile, either some relic of 
lii.s body, or some part of the dress lie had on at the time of liis death. 
Ill this instance, the husband had been a soldii'r, and luul lieen killul 
at some distance from Poona. His widow had wdth lier oik’ ol his 
shoes. She had quite a girlisli a])pcaraiK*e, and could not ha\ c Ixa n mon* 
than seventeen or eighteen years old. Hit countenance* ivas of a 
common cast, without anything peculiar in its ch.iractci’ or cx})icssion. 
It Avas grave and compostd ; and neither in her can itigc, uuiuner, nor 
gestures did she betray tlie slightest degree of agitation or disturbance. 
She (l^^m()antc^l, and sat down at the I'dge of the river, and, wdth the 
assistance of the Braiftius, went through some religious ceremonies, 
Sht' distributed (lowers and sweetmeats ; and although she spoke little, 
what she did Miy was in an easy ruiturul tone, and free from any ap- 
[larent emotion. She did not seem to pay any attention to the jire- 
pa ration of the ]>ilo ; but when she was told that it was ready, rose, 

his ortount ofTmba Is ihc most ])uMurt*s<piP of all that have precoiled tlvb^r’s; nor can 
we imaf^inc anything nioie uilercsting, llun to compaic his descriptions of the barhanc 
*Spl<Mulniits of the court of Aurciif:fzc1>(‘ with the account of hiS \isit to Iih dc- 

hccnd.int, tlie prccut pageiut-kmv of Delhi. We iiro sorry our Itriiiu prevent us iiom 
(pu)lm|> tho parallel passages. The juuiahihty of human lortuues Was never more 
strikingly potutrayed, 
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and walked towards it. She there performed some other ceremonies, 
Btanding on a stone, on which the outline of tw’o feet had been traced 
wit] I a (Insel. In front of her was a larger stone, W’hich had been 
])liice(l as a temporary altar, and on which a small fire had been lit. 
Tlic^e ceremonies lasted about five minutes, and when they Avere over, 
she, of lier own accord, approached the pile, and mounted it without 
assist ance. ]^Vom the beginning to the end of this fyhig period, she 
was, to all outward appearance, entirely unmoved. iSot the slightest 
emotion of any kind w^as perceptil)le. Her demeanour ^vas calm and 
j)la(*id ; equally free from hurry or reluctance. There was no eftbrt, no 
impatience, no shrinking. To look at her, one w^ould have supposed that 
she was engaged in some indifferent occupation ; and althoygli I w^as 
within a few yards of her, I could not, at any moment, detect, ckh^ 
in her voice, or manner, or in tlie expression of^ her coullfenaucc, tlie 
smallest aiipearaiice of constraint, ot the least departure from the 
most entire s(df-possession. Certainly, she was not under the influence 
of any intoxicating drug, nor of any sort of stupefaction ; and from 
first to last, I did not see any person persuading, exciting, or encou- 
raging her. She herself took the lead throughout, and did all that 
WMS to lie done, of her own ac'cord. When she was seated on the pile, 
she adjusted her dress wdth the same composure that she had all along 
niainlaincd, and taking from the hand of one of'the attendants a taper, 
•whiidi had been lit at tlie temporary altar, she herself set fire to some 
pk'ces of linen, w’hicli had been suspended for the pur^jose from the 
frame above, and then, covering her head ^vith the folds of her dress, 
she lay quietly and ileliberately down. No fire w^as ajjplied to the 
lower ])art of the i>ile ; but the flames soon spread through the com- 
bustible materials on the frame.# The attendants threw some oil on 
the ignited mass ; and the strings by which tlie frame w'as attached to 
the ])osts being cut, it dcxsccnded on the pile. Tlie weiglit of it \ras 
iuMifRcient either to injure or confiile the victim ; but it served to con- 
ceal her entirely from viewq and it brought the flames into iiiiniediote 
contact with the body of the pile. At the same moment a variety of 
musical instruments were sounded, producing, wdth the shouts of the 
attendants, a noise, tliroiigh which no cries, ei'eii if any had issued from 
the pile, could have been distinguished.* The flames sjiread rapidly, 
and burned fuweely ; and it \vas not long before the whole mass was 
reducc'd to a heap of glowing emhers. No weiglit, nor ligature, nor 
constraint of any kind \vas used to retain the woman on tlie pile ; nor 
was tlu'ie any olistacle to prevent her s])finghig from it, when she felt 
the ap|)ioa(‘h of the flames. The smoke was evidently insufficient to 
prodiK 0 c'itlier suffocation or stupefaction ; and I am satisfied that the 
victim v,is dcstioyedby ‘che fire, and by the fire only. 


* V\r<t lyiolncb, horrid king:, besmear’d 'wUk blood 
<)l liumun saciiftcc, and parent’s tears; 

Though, for thi‘ noise of drunnj^ and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s ciies unheafd, that pass’d thiough fire 
To his gum WoL’^Par, JLosL b* U 


* Throughout 
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< 11fcii*oug)io«t th^ M'^hole of tWs scene, there were no outw^ard ap* 
pearances to excite horror ; no struggle, no violence, none of the con- 
tortions, or agonies of death. Not so in the other instance that I 
witnessed. On that occasion, the woman, who appeared to be about 
forty, was of a low condition of life. She was meanly dressed in 
soiled white clothes; and, when I arrived, was sitting close to the edge 
of the river, fhe corpse, which was that of an old man, was lying 
within a few yards of her, 6n one of those light beds used by the 
natives of India, with garlands of yellow flowers spread over it. *llie 
pile was similar to that already described. The Widows probably from 
her age, and the coarser habits of her life, was more disposed to talk, 
and had an air of gi^eater confidence than the former young woman ; 
but she seemed quite as firm and collected, and equally free from every 
appearance of fear and agitation. She had a very decided manner, 
and looked steadfastly bent upon her purpose. There was even a cer- 
tain cheerfulnesfi about her ; and the only symptom of impatience slie 
betrayed, was when missed the corpse of heri husband, which, 
without her noticing it, had been removed, while she was in conversa- 
tion, to the pile. In the former instance, the sufferer was alone. I 
could not discover that she had any relations with her. But in tliis 
case two children an(J a sister of the widow w^ere present at the cere- 
mony. The children, who were ajjparently about five and seven years 
old, may not have fully understood what w’-as passing before them ? but 
even the sister was unmoved. She stood, with one of the children fin 
her aims, and the other by ber side, iwithin a few yards of her sister, 
but no act of recognition passed between them. The widow must 
have seen her children, but she took no notice of them ; and she was 
evidently as undisturbed by their presence as they w^cre by her condi- 
tion. She spoke to me and a gentleman who was with mo, and asked 
us for money, which she distributed to those around her. AYhen the 
pile was ready, she rose, and walked to it with a firm and easy st('p. 
There, as well as at the river-side, she went through ceremonies si- 
milar to those observed in the former instance. Before she mounted 
the pile, she turned round, and made an obeisance to me, to the Bra- 
mins, and to the various persons who stood by ; but still she took no 
notice of her children or sister. Even at this moment, her counte- 
nance and manner were entirely undisturbed. She took her place 
calmly by the left 8ide\)f the corpse, which had already been Ijaid upon 
the pile ; and having lit the pieces of linen attached to the frame above 
her, she covered her face with a part of her dress, an*d lay down, 
llie attendants immediately cut the strings by which the frame was 
suspended ; but only three of the corners feU, the fourth still remain- 
ing attached to the upper part of the post. * Attempts were made to 
loosen it, but, before it could be moved, the flames had gained such 
height as to drive the attendants from the pile. The force that had 
neen used had, however, so much shaken the whole structure, that, 
ju'yt as the flames reached that part of it where the victim lay, the 
billets at one corner gave way, and the poor creature fell, her* Jiead 
voi,, xxxvii. NO. Lxxin* ^ k resting 
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resting on the ground, and the whole of the upper p^irt of het "body 
being ex})oscd heyond tlie pile. She was scorcliied and disfigured by 
the hre, and must have been in the endurancT of agony unspeakable : 
but Jjc‘r fortitude never forsook her. Instead of rushing from the 
flanics, she clang, with a convulsive grasp, to the corner post, and 
although the motion of her lips showed that she was muttering some- 
tliing to heiself, ndt one single cry escaped her, 1 saw no more. 
Tlie attendants instantly cast billets of wood on her as she lay ; a fresh 
heap was raised over her body, and the spreading of the fiames soon 
consummated the sacrifice. 

‘ On both occasions, the indifference of the spectators was not less 
remarkable than the calmness and resolution of the victim. They 
looked on, or assisted, without any indication of sympathy qj concern. 
Even the nearest relations of tlie sufferer’seemef. to regard what was 
passing as an occurrence of no moment; and, espe'cially during the 
horrors of this last instance, it was impossibh^ not to be struck with 
the total absence of that breathless anxiety, fhat awful dread, that 
reverential silence, with wbicli the approach of death is always con- 
templated among a ('hristian people.* — MS. Journal. 

Kevolting as these saci ilices are, and unquestionable as is the fact 
that such tiagcdies are, in some instances, cQ^iSinnniated by fraud 
and violence, it docs not icquirethe actual sight of ihoin to aioiise 
our "pity and indignation, and convince us of tlie obligation under 
■which w’c lie to make every possible effoit for their suppression. 
The question is, by what means our end can be attained, and to 
that question we are satisfied that the) who iindei stand the sub- 
ject the best, will be as slow to give an answ^er as Bi'^hop Heber 
was. Tor those who see only the surface of the stieaiu, it is easy 
to deiide the dangers of the passage. We requiic some expe- 
liencc of our own, to discern the [tenls that lie beneath, and some 
assurance of the experience of others, to commit the bark with 
confidence to their hands. 

It appr^ars, by parliamentary papers ^ before us, that it is now 
near forty years since this question was*" first entertained by the 
Indian gowrnment. A variety of regulaiions weie successively 
proposed, and, in part, adopted; and finally, in I8l7, under the 
govennniuit of Lord IJastiwgs, Mr, Edmonstone being vice- 
pi esideiit at. Calcutta, the subject w^asc revived, and the investiga- 
tion terminated in a formal set of ^circular instructhons f by 
giving the sub<^tance of which, we shall sufficiently exhibit the 
view ultimately taken by government 

The preamble opens with a declaration, that ^itis an invari- 
able principle of the British government to protect the whple of iU 

^ reldling to nuidoo WiHowi?, puiited by order of the Hou^e of Conunotif, 

July to, 1821 ; Dilto, July 18^3 ; Ditto, June 18, 1824 ; Ditto, Jufro 18, 1824 ; 
Ditto. July 0, 1825; Ditto, May 17, 1827; Papers relating to Hindoo Infanticide, 
June 17, 1824, ^ 

Bubjecta 
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0 ul)ject)<? in tlie free exercise of their religion, and in the performance 
of their religious ceremonies, as well as to show a |ust regard for 
estahliHhed customs and u^iages, c\en m matters not directly connected 
With leligious worship and duties^ The law upon tins subject, ai- 
cording to the best Hindoo authorities, is then explanicd ; and 
it is stated, tha^ * the government, actuated hy its general principle of 
toleration, however anxious far the \oluntary discontinuance of a cus- 
tom so repugnant to the feelings of humanity, diemed it piopei, after 
a*>certainiiig from the pundits the rules and restrictions piesciibed by 
the Shash / * on the subject, to authoiue the interference of the jmblic 
office rs, so far only as appeared absolutely necessary, under expeiu nee 
of gross irregularity* and abuses, for maintaining a more sti u t ob^ ei - 
■vance of the ordinances of tlie Hindoo law/ With that view, the 
(Juatiom of J^onf Miiito, nn ISJ*2, had been hamed; ^ but 
fieijiunt instancfs having ociuircd of women being burned, iit 
diu(t oppositfon tO|those rules,’ the imlnictions ^aic issued for 
the guidance ol the magistrates, and aie intended to supersede 
all foimer lules and oultis upon the subject/ 

These imti uctions aie distributed iinclci five heads. The /Irst 
cnuuieiates nine conditions, under any one of which it is ille- 
gal foi a widow to bum : 1st. Jf she have not completed hei fif- 
teenth >tai. 2nd. If she be pieguant, oi pregnancy be |>re- 
suniable. lid. if she be in a stale of impurity. 4th# If she 
have a child under toiu years of age. 6th. if she have a child 
between foui and seven years of age, and no person of lespou- 
sibihty will engage to maintain it.^ 6th. If, being llie widow of a 
biahmm, sh( proposes to burn otherwise than on the same pile witli 
the fo/^^sc of her husband. 7th. If, belonging to any othei tribe, 
and bung absent fiom her hushaiid at the time, she do not bum 
immediately ou heaiing of lus death, bth. If, being pieseiit, she 
do not bum immediately on Uei husband’s death, yih. If she 
have not been legally maincd, and faithful to her hitsbancU 
Undei the second head, the iclalions (A a widow, who has le- 
wolved to burn, aie lequned to give intimation to die police: if 
any woman be burned without such previous rntmiation, all per- 
sons taking any active part theum arc made piiiushabie by fine 
and impusounieut , oi if the widow was under any one of the 
pi< scribed disabilities, they aie to be committed for tiial: the 
principal poisons of tlie widow’s lamdv^ or that of hei husband, 
who may have b(en ofi the spot, and majfchave neglected to give 
notice to the police, are also made subject to fine and imprison- 
ment, although they may not have takert any active part. Under 
tlie third bead, a police officer is directed to attend, and asccitam 
wbellur It IS competent to the widow to burn, andwluthor she 


♦ Tbe sacred cede of the (iivil and cnmiiul law of the Hmdoos, second onij in autho- 
rity to the Fetias, 

K S naa 
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lias given liei full and fioe consent . he is also to explain tlies^ 
rules to hti, and to appii/e her of ^ the liberty allowed by the 
shasfer^ and llie en( ouiagement given to a Ide of piety and value 
incases wlicic the widow is either incompetent or unwilling to 
bum, he IS publicly to foibid the ceieinony, and to wain the 
pci sons picsent that, b} persisting, they will reiifJer themselves, 
liable to pumsliment: but, subject to these restrictions, the police 
ofiietis aie prohibiUd from iiitertcriug to prevent the peifoiinaiice 
ol ilieiite; the paiticulais of each case aie to be nnuutely le- 
polled to the magistiate, and monthly repoits are to be made, 
as well of sueli mifoes as may have taken plaed*, as of such as may 
have bfcii pH\ent(d. The Joutlh head piolnbits, as unautho- 
ri/ed b> tbc shastfr, the piactiee of buijing ilive, widows ol the'' 
Jogt( tube With the bodies of then husbands. The JiJili head 
dll cels the tianslation ol thc*se lulesinto the gative languages, and 
thin pubheation ibioughout the couiitiy.’^ 

These insti uctions, al tei receuing the approbation of the \icc- 
piesident m council, weie sanctioned and couiiuiicd by Loid 
Hastings, who was then in the mterioi ol the counlr } ; but as the 
vice-piosident thought that the information jmssessed bj govcin- 
incnlj ‘ re'gaidmg the lult s of the Hindoo latv, and the loc al usages pre- 
vailing in dillerent pait^ ot the country, as applicable to the ccie« 
niony of suHlc, had hitheito been e\Ueineiy imperfect, he considered 
^ that %t t/f/s not adxtsahlc to introduce or ptomul gate the indi U(ti07is m 
the Jo 7 mal ihape of a legisialuc uiactmenLT And m tins inostnusa-- 
tislactory state, the subject, asTjir as i elates to the inteipositioa 
of public authoiity, has iemaiiie I down to the pieseiit hom. 

In piocecding to examiiit the <^ffcct with which Ibilish inter- 
feicnce has been attended, wc cannot withhold from oui leadeis 
the foicible opinion, lecoided m 1824, by Mi. Couitney Smith, 
second judge of the iiizamut aelawlutat Calcutta. — ^ That, if this 
mode ot issuing ordeis, under the sanction of government, to legu- 
late suttus^ n, continued, the praitice will taJee such deep joot, under 
tlie authoiity ol the supreme pow^r of tlie country, that to eradicate it 
will become impossible * Mr. Smith goes on to assert his conviction,, 
that the piactice might safely be abohdiecf altogethei by law* 
But (sa}s he, m c<>iiclusion,) ^ Sliouhbthis be deemed ha/aidous. 
It will be belter to leave the Hindoos to themselves upon the Subject, as 
being a rite whicli it would he disgraceful m us to cou^itenance, and 
dangerous to our empire to forbid. The usage will be much more 
liktdy to fall into disuse under a total neglect, on the part of govein- 
ment, than under the present system of attention and inquiry, whidt 
serves but to keep tlie feelings ol the Hindoo population alive upon the 
point, and to give a soit of interest and celebrity to the sacrifice, whjcb 
is m the highest dtgioe favomahle to its continuance and e^tensiotfc.* 


^ rapeis, July 10, mi} p. U7, 


^ Ibidt pk 
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Wc cordially agree with Mr. Smitli as to llie perverse effect 
imputed by him to the orders now in foicc, but we arc loluct- 
nutly compelled to dissent fiom his opinion, that ‘ the practice 
may be abolished with ^pei feet safety/ We are aware that Mr. 
Smith's opinion derives additional weight fiom the concurrent 
testimony of other able men; but the piejiondoraucc of au- 
thority is decidedly in the other scale- Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Teigninouth, i^oid W(dlesley, Loid Minlo, Loid Hastings, Lord 
Andierst, Mr. Edmonstoiie, Mr. Colebiooke, Sir Tliomas Munro, 
and Mr. Elpbinstone, are all adverse to authoritative inieifcrence ; 
atid every successive government, at Calcutta, at Madias^ and at 
Bombay, by which the question has been entertained, has been 
coinpelied, after the most anxious and deliberate investigation, to 
declare its convicljoii thdt all measures of a peremptory or coer- 
civ(' charactei* would be productive of injurious consequences. 
— Not to multiply quotations, the latest opinion which we lind 
recorded by the BtJgal government, is contained in the following 
passage of a despatch from Lord Amhent to the Court of Dire ctoi s, 
uiiiteu in December, 1824, when he had befoie him almost the 
whole of the information contained in the papeis now upon our 
tabic: — ‘We have ^ieason to believe, that, in llie eyes of the natives, 
the great redeeming point in 6ur government, the circumstance 
which ictonciles tliem, above all others, to the manifold mcoiive- 
nienres of foreign rule, is the scrupulous regard we hajre pai3 to 
their ( ustoms and prejudices, . / . The well-meant and zealous 

attempts of Europeans, to dissuade from and to discourage the per- 
lormaiice of the rite, would ajipgar to have been almost uniformly 
imsuccessful, and prove but too strongly that even the best informed 
classes of tlie Hindoo population are not yet sufficiently cnlighttricd to 
recognise the propriety of abolii^hing the rite of Suttee.* And the last 
resolutions of the Bombay government, on the same hciiti, ( on- 
clude in these words: — ‘ If there is the smallest risk of exciting, not 
the opposition .alone, but tlie jealousy of tlie natives, it would lie best 
at once to suspend the^ orders. T/ie jmjudfcr? oj the 7fafnes aiv ra- 
pid/y giving way to the effect of our eram/fle ; at no very disiajil period 
the word of their delusions %vill vaufdt of thems^Jre^ before the general 
diffusion of hnotvled^je. But, ollempiing to lop off one hramh of their 
superstition^ We run tk^ nsk of mterrupting the progress of those causes^ 
which are already consumttig it at the root^fPapm^ June 18, 182^4, 

f . 48.) And we may close oui review of the proceedings in 
ndia, on this subject, with the foUovting temperate and sensible 
observations, which occur in a despatch^ written in 1823, by the 
Coint of Directors to the government of Bengal:—^ 

‘ After an attentive consideration of all that lias lately been received 
from the several presidencies on this subject, and the very various opi- 
nions concerning suUee^vthidi have been rec^ved from the public oJiic ers, 

it 
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it appears tljat the practice varies very irn^ch in difTerent parts of 
India, botli as to the extent to wliich it prevails, and the enthusiasm 
witlii which it IS uplioid. The necessity, therefore, as well as the 
policy, aiid ])ro]ahle effect of strong measures of repression, must vary 
with the \arving circumstances of the district* The Unc of distinc- 
tion djtiwn 111 the circular order of lhl7, between tlie cliffei’ent ciii>cs 
^'of 9 ////CC, jiroceeds upon a more general principle. Jt is uudoubt- 
ediy tin* poli<*y of our government to abstain from in*3erference with 
tlie relit:; ious opinions and prejudices of the natives ; and it is, 
thoreforc, upon an intelligible ground, that you have adoptt‘d the rule, 
vlnch permits the sacrifice uheu it is clearly voluntary, and cordor- 
nitible to the Hindoo religion, and anthoritdtively prevents it in all 
other cases. To ns, Jiowcvcr, // appears i^^ry daihtfuly (and we are 
confirmed in this doubt by n'sjiettalde authority ,) the mui 

mres uhtek haie ban alteaJy taken tn pin^afatyfC of thi\ p/tnnpli, 
haie not Imclcd lathcr to t unease ihan*io dimnash the f 7 epn nnf of 
ike piactUiK Such a tendency is at least not unuatur^-ily a^cnlad to 
a regulation, n iiK h, pioliddtmg a piactice only|[n certain cases, ap- 
pears to sanction it in all otheis; and it is to be apprehended, that 
where the jieojile have not preAiouslv a \ery enthusiastic attachment 
to the custom, a law which sfiall explain to them the cases in wliich it 
ouglit not to be followed, may be taken as a dncction for adopting it 
in all others. lndof‘d, in a district where tlic ])ra?lK e, if ewer knoirn, 
has fi^ien into disuse*, any pulihc mention of it whatever would ajijiear 
to Ij^ impolitic; altliough it would be highly desirable to resist any 
attempt UT rc'vivc i1. Ji moieorer^tvUh mv(h ieludame, that loe 
can consent to male the Bnitsh gotertmejtf^ hj a ^pei>fh pnmi stoii 
of the sidte(% an o,sl( nsdde pdidf It) the satr/Jwc Ve arc oinst also to 
the p)a(h(c of makoig B/dtsh iourt^ Ike cxponndns (aid undf uiots of 
the Ifiiidoo idiifinn^ when it lead\ to acis^ winch ^ not Us^ as b^yislaiois 
than as Ciaisfians, tee abomoiated — (Papers, Jane JsS, ls:^t ) 

The hist year for which any ictum was made of the' aciuul 
number of widows immolated, was 1815. Muee that time similar 
1 elm ns ha\e been made ammally, that foi 18(i4 being the latest 
included m the papc'is now bcToie us. TJn* tollowmg table ex- 
hibits the icsult of the whole ten yeais, disUibuted undtji the 
heads of the six divisions, composing the tcnitoiv of the Bengal 
presidency r- b ^ 



1«15 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

Tolal. 

CalouUa 

25 i 

2H9 

442 

544 

421 

370 

392 

328 

340 

373 

3752 

Bcivue*? .. , 

|48 

f)5 

103 

117 

92 

93 

114 

102 

121 

93 

%8 

Patna 

20 

29 

49 

57 

40 

42 

69 

70 

49 

41 

466 

PaccA 

31 

24 

• 52 

58 

55 

51 

5521 

45 

40 

40 

448 

Maoi^'hcchlud .. 

11 

22 

42 

30 

25 

21 


^ 22 

13 

15 

213 

Bdfciliy.. 

P) 

13 

19 

13 

17 

20 

15 

16 

12 

10 

150 


378 

412 

707 

839 

630 

597 

654 

583 

575 

572 

5997 


The two ino$t important facts to be deduced from this state- 
ment 
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merit arc, the increase which has taken place m the prcvalen<( of 
*the practice, iiotwithslandais^ oiu attempts to elite k it; and the 
dcgicc in which the iiumbei ol cases lu the vicinity ol Cakutla 
tx<(ccl« that ju the othei divihioiis. laiokuig at the totals of tadi 
yeai, it will be found that the cases weu most iminctous m 1817, 
1818, and 1819, but as wchaveiio doubt that that excess aiose 
principally f*om the incicascd iiioitality occasioned by the epw 
demic which then prevailed, we shall ^exclude those ycais liom 
oiu comparison. Uhe saenhees lu the list thice ycais amount, 
severally, to 58 3, 575, and 572. Considcied by the nibdves, these 
numbcis certainly exhibit a dnnmutioii, but in a dtgut so slight, 
that, during that^hort pc nod, the pi actice maybe smd to have 
been stationaiv. The total numbe i of sacniues ni tlu Inst \cir 
was 078; m^tlie^ last it Jiad mcioased to 572, but taking the 
average of the first two, and that of the last twoyeais ol the sc in s, 
wc have stilt an nmrea^c in the latio ol 5 to 7. Uiiis has been 
putially accouiitf (i lor, by supposing that the late ictunn have 
been made with inou* acciuacy than those foi the caily \c us to 
a ceitaiii extent, it may lane aiiscn fioin tin iiuieasi of popul i- 
tiou, and the continued, though dirnnnshed, action of tli< t pi- 
ck mic, but Wi Icfii, that, with cveiy allow aiic o wIjjcIj can lx made 
foi those, Ol any other leisois, the inurtilying lac twill ^tili le- 
main, that the mcasuies hithcito adopted by ns ha\c hid the 
effec t ol aggravating the < vil wliieh they wtic^ jnttnded To allcvi ite. 

In that tiactol countiy unmediaUly sunounding the scat ol oui 
govcimncnt, oui authonty ought to be incne cfiuacrous, the tone 
ol ouj example moic poweilul^ iiid the success of our n sti ir live 
ineasuics conseipieutly gieatc r, than in the distiic Is situated at a 
distance fiom the capital. The inlkuncc ol icdigious cntlmsi ism, 
and even of superstitious jncjudice, m pioinoUng the pi xtxc, 
would have been looked loi by laiglidimcii in the divismii ol 
Beaires — that cnergi own sink ol Jlnuloo supc istiUon, ot which 
lIcberS exquisite d^sciiptiou is lush in oiii uulcis ucol- 
locuon — lather than in the distiict ol Calcutta, the gual and 
splendid capital ol the Anglo- Indian goveuimeut itsdl. jSoi, 
indeed, could anyone have expeeted to find u rite c^l this tei- 
nfic chaiaete^r pievaihng in the gieatest dc giee in that j>iitl- 
cular tract, of which the inhabitants arc, beyond compiiison, 
the most pusillanimous of all the Indian race®* But all these 
expectations aie disappointed by the lesult. The return ol 
the Calcutta division alone exhibits, m the. whole ten years, thi‘ 
appalling number of J7o2 \xctims This exceeds the aggregate 
ot the other five divisions by 1507, oi m the propoition ol ) to 2 
The real average can be ckclueed only from a companson ol llx 
iclatwe population of the dillereut dismums, ot which we Ji »vc* 

been 
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been unable to piocure any account; but supposing, as a niere 
appioximation tothetiutli, that the population of the Calcutta 
division is double that of any other, and that the othet divisions 
are equally poptdous among themselves, we shall, in that case, 
have 1714 as the average oi the Calcutta, and 857 as that of each 
of the other fi\e divisions. But the actual return from the Cal- 
cutta division is nioie than double even this average# The iium- 
bei ofvutims munolated in the immediate subuibs of Calcutta, 
dujing the same period, was 408. (1815, 25 ; 1816, 40; 18^7, 
39; 3818, 43; 1819,52; 1820; 47; 1821,39; 1822,43; 
1823, 46; 1824, 34; — total, 408.) The population of the 
whole SIX divisions has been estimated at 50,000,000 ; that of 
Calcutta and its subuibs is, piobably, about 800,000, In the 
whole population, ihciefoie, thtio wa8,Jn ten yours, one victim in 
8337 ; in the subuibs of Calcutta theie was one" in I960 : a 
piopoition moie than foiu times laiger than that afforded by the 
wliole SIX divisions taken togethei. Comparmg the fiistof the 
ten yeais with the Iasi, the incieaso in the number of victims, iu 
the wliole six divisions, has been lu the latio ol 2 to 3 ; that in the 
Calcutta division has been in the same piopoition; and that m 
the subnibs of the city only has been as 5 to 7. The total mim- 
bci cases iu the Benaies division is 968, which exceeds the 
average we have just assigned to it by Hi. It is iipvvaids of 
double the* ictnru fiom Patna and Dacca, near five times that 
fiom Moorsliedabad, and upwauU of six times that from Bareilly; 
but, tonipaied with that ol Calcutta, the leluin lor the whole 
division IS only a little moie than flouble that for the city of Cal- 
cutta alone ; and it is exceeded by that lor the division of Cal- 
cutta, iu the latio of ncaily 4 to 1. ^^The only specific causes, by 
winch vyc find any attempt to account for this deploiable and 
liunnliating lesult, is the peimcious influence of the obscene wor- 
ship of Kalee^ on the moial chaiacter and habits of the people, 
in the vumity of Calcutta, wheie it piiiv^ipally pievails, and 
the pel V CISC operation of our own measures, in confiimmg and 
increasing a practice which they wcie intended to lestiaim^l" 
But tin se causes alone do not appear to us to be adequate to the 
1 attributed to them, and we have little doubt^ 

that, if It were possible to exploic the early history and supeisti- 
tions of ihmgai, we* sliouki find some other peculiai circum'^ 
stances, of which the oiigm and chaiactei aie Iqst, and of which 
this melanchol) coiiscqucmce only is now to bcHifecerned. 

No geneial letmus have been made from either Madias or 
Bombay, but under both piesidencics it is manifest that the 

* One of th0 peisonificitions of the Destroying Spirit* 

t 10, lb21,p.836. 
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number of sacrifices bears a very small proportion to those which 
take place in Bengal, 

Having thus considered the different degrees in which this praC'* 
tice pi ev ails in different portions of our own territory, it will 
not l>€ unimportant to institute a similar comparison, as far as 
our limited means will enable us to do so, between the coun- 
liies subject to<k*our own government, and those under flie go- 
vonimenl of native princes. At Poona, the metropolis of a 
Hindoo nation, wheie the community of religion between the 
government and the people^ the supeistitious chaiactei of the 
pi nice, and the uncontrolled power of the Biamins, were all 
fa\ourable to the ex*tcii%ion of the practice, and where the go- 
vernment, in some degree, encouraged it, by defraying the 
e\]iensc in cases wljere the parties were too poor to meet it, 
we find that only foiir instances occurred in one pciiod of 
seventeen monllis. Even there, however, among the Hin- 
doos themselves, the Encouragement of the piactice was tem- 
pered by the natural feelings of humanity. It is the custom, 
in a ceitaiii class, for the widow, instead of ascending a pile, 
lo cast herself into a pit, in which a fire has been previously 
kindled. In an instflnce which has been communicated lo us, 
a wddow, whose husband hud been dead some yeais, was «o- 
habiting with another man ; ami whenever she was jealous of 
her paramour, or any quarrel took place between them, she 
used to thi eaten that she would sacrifiee herself to the memory 
of her husband* On one occasion, she went the length of hav- 
ing the pit dug, and the fuel laitf in it ; but the completion of 
her purpose, even if she seriously entertained it, was piohibited 
by the Paishw^a. She might, h<5 said, if she had chosen, have 
binned herself, at the proper time^ wdlh the corpse of her hus- 
band ; but he would not suffer a sacred rite to be profaned, by 
being made subservient to the jealousy and biekciings of a pros- 
titute. Captain Pottinger states, tliat the Paishwa frequently 
exerted himself personally to dissuade women fiom becoming 
sufi^es; on which Mr. Elphinstone judiciously remarks, that 
such a course, in a IVahmin piince, was not liable to the same 
misrepresentations wliich, in a similai case, might be put upon 
our iuterfcrence.* At llydTembast, whei'c, although the sovereign 
is a Mahometan, there is a still larger Hindoo popu^litioti than at 
Poona, the government neither shows anj feeling, nof exeicises 
any inteifference on Ae subject. It neither forbids nor encou- 
rages ; and yet, in the com se of twenty years from 18(X), we have 
been assured that not one single instance of this kind occiined. 
On the spot now occupied by the English reaideixy, there is the 
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tomb a woman who burnod herself many years ago, and it is 
still pointed out u*? an object of curiosity. Ilow diftereut the result 
is in our own tenitory, ha^ been shown by the melaneholy detail 
into ^^hieh we hine just entered. We aic far from infening that 
this vaiianc(* is exc lusively the effect of encouragement in the one 
c'as(\ and indifference or opposition in the others ; but we have no 
doubt that those causes do exercise ^ very poweiful iutluencc. 
Many a mischievous project has expir^cd under neglect, which 
would have been eucourag<‘d and confirmed by coercion ; and 
many a beneficial change owes much of its success to the vio- 
lence ancl pcrbecutiou it has encountered. Tjiic security which wo 
have hitherto enjoyed in India is, in a gre&t measure, the result 
of the toleration we have practised — qf our respect for the rights, 
and our indidgonce for the prejudices, of<uur subjects. If w^e 
desire that st'Cinily to continue, w^c must reincmf>er that toleration 
is letting people do what they like, not ^diat like. In this 
sense our declarations have been made, and in this sense they 
ought to be fultilled. It is not suflicient that our ends be good; 
oui means also must be juditdous. We may improve by our 
exain[)le, and enlighten with our knowdedge ; but we must take 
caie how' v\e inno\ate in matters of itdigioil. 

•But it h alleged that we have already innovated, and innovated 
.Successfully, oii the religious customs of the Hindoos. Among 
the mslaucos wdiich aie cited, it is said that we iiiHict capital 
punishment on Biamins, whose lives, by the Hindoo law, arc 
sacrtal ; and that we have abolished 11 h‘ piactice of infanticide, 
wlii< li had })ie\ailed from time immemorial; and as no attempt 
has been made, in either instance, to resist or resent our mea- 
sures, it is contended that no injs>rious conscijuence would follow 
our prohibition of the buruiug of wddows;^ in otluT words, that 
our Indiau subjects, having uheady Iminc much, will, therefore, 
]>far mou\ Foitiinalely, our goveruiuent has been too wise to 
tiy expeiiments on the endurance of its* subjects; or we might 
lm\e found, llml, abject and pusillanimous us a great portion of 
them un(|uesti<mably are, even with them foibearance has its 
linnts, and that resistance, when it does begin, is Ibrnadable in 
propoition to the difficulty W'ith which it has been provoked. 
But l(‘t us sec how' the facts stand. 

Ileasoimig that pioceeds upon analogy is alway^s to be watched 
with cate. Ca>ses ar^ frequently assumec| fis parallel, which, in 
tfuth, ate not so. We confound appaicnt with real resemblance. 
In the first place, it is necesaiary to distinguish between those 
maxims which are inculcated in the law of th(^ Hindoos, and those 
which are i expected in their practice. To kill a Branrin is un«- 
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questionably denounced, in their law, as a crime of the deepest 
dye, and yet it is one whicli they are not deterred from continit^ 
ting, "riiey will mi shed the blood of a Ihuuiiu, in tite literal 
fceiise of the term, but they do put Braniius to death by slow HJtd 
indirect meaii'»— by staivation, by unwholesome food, by 
coniiueinent. To. execute a Jiisimin, tlierelore, though a breach 
of the law, is uyt a violation of the practic(‘ of the Hindoos; and 
we can hardly be said to shock theii piejudKcs, u hen we only 
disregaid an injunction, which they iheaiselves not unfiequently 
evade. But even vveio llie practice otheiwise, ni oidei to con- 
stitute a paiallel case, it would not be sudicieiit that wt* inftict 
cn})ital punishnient ©ii Bramiiis, unless we require the lliiulooa 
to do 80 . There is a wide diftei once between the practical elToct 
of doing or avoiding 4 a thing om selves, and requiring others to do 
oi avoid it, j\s long as we leave them at liberty to follow their 
owni customs, they care little whether wc follow them ot not. We 
do not oncounler dangei by doing vvliat they think wrong, but by 
preventing them fioin doing what llu^ tlunk light. They do not 
ciesiie that we sliouhl conioim to the Hindoo law, but they aic 
alarmed at the slightest ludication of a design, on our part, to 
compel them to abamlou it. 

()t the practice of mianticide, it is necessary to our aigumcmt, 
and may be inteiesting to our readcis, that w(‘ enter into a sUoft 
examination. The pimied papeis lelathe to this subject* wdiich 
aie the last ia the relics now on our table, are divideil int<» 
four parts, and desciibe the diffeieut modili(*utious of the piac- 
tice, and the measines which have be<u adopted for its suppres- 
sion, 1 . Among the Ilajkoomais, inhabiting ccitain distiicts in 
the direction of Juaupoor; 2 . apd : 3 . Among the Jalnejas, a tube 
of Rajpoots in Cutch and Cattewur; and 4. Among the Hindoos 
at the southern extiemity of Bengal. The detuik of this siibjtM t 
arc striking and characteristic in the liiglu'st (leg!e<‘ ; and altlioiigh 
the practice of infanticide has been hitheito tieated as a question 
only siibordiivatc and accessory to that of self-immolation, it really 
appears to us to constitute, both in chai acU r ami magnitude, by 
fai llie more appalling and flagitious evil of the two. 

1 . The Ilajkoomais aio desciibed by Mr, Duncan, in 17S9^ as 
amounting to about 40,00l) ; and Uiey did not hesitate to avow 
their practice of putting all their female issue to death, by with- 
holding sustenance fiom them fixim the njomenl of their hiith* 
The only reason assigfK'd by them for tins honid usage, was the 
expense of procuring suitable matches foi their daughters, if they 
allowed them to giow up. They preseivetl their race by intci- 
marrying with other tribes of Rajpoots, In an agreement 
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was proposed by Mr* Duncan, and executed by many of them, 
declaring the custom of destroying their female offspiiug to be 
criminal,"^ and promising to renounce it for the future.* In 1795 
and 1803, legulations were enacted by the Bengal government, 
directing the magistrates to proclaim, throughout their several 
juiisdictions, the piohibition of this iuhumau practice, and piovid- 
*ing that, * if any Rajkoomar shall designedly prpvc the cause of 
the death of his female child, by prohilWug jts receiving iiouiish- 
ment, or in any other manner, he shall be committed and tried, 
in the manner directed with respect to other cases of murder. 
But, notwithstanding these measures, in 1819, the date of the 
latest paper on this branch of the subject, Mr. Cracioft, the ma- 
gistrate of Jiuinpoor, states that the practice of infanticide * still 
subsists in as full force as it ever did, and ^^jippears to be almost 
itremediable.^J 

*2. and 3. Among the Jalirejas of Cutch and Cattewar, who 
are a tribe of Rajpoots, the practice of ofestroying their female 
issue is desciibed as ^ an ancient and immemorial custom, con- 
firmed by prejudice and family pi ide,’§ it being considered dis- 
graceful to a Hindoo father that his daughter should not be af- 
fianced before she attains a marriageable agei The first cstablish- 
m^t of this tiibc is said to have been in Sind. They afterwards 
iftxtended over a great part of Persia; and Colonel Walker sup- 
poses, dial the original Bajpoot inhabitants having been compelled 
to adopt the Mahometan religion, on tlie conquest of their coun- 
ti 7 by the Caliphs, the Jahrejas resorted to this practice, on ac- 
count ^of the difficulty of pidcuring suitable niatclu's for their 
daughters. Speaking of it lO Colonel Walker, their chief de- 
fended it, by saying that it lelic^ycd them of much vexation and 
expense. Instances do occur of their preserving their female 
childicn, but the act is optional and voluntary, and they hold it 
more reputable to destroy them. Colonel Walker could ascertain 
only five instances of fathers who had reared their daughters. 
Even in these cases the girls were dressed like boys. They seemed 
ashamed of their sex, called themselves boys, and appealed to 
Ihtir fathers iu support of the assertion. ^ If a father wishes to 
preserve a daughter, he previously apprizes his wife and family, 
and his commands are obeyed ; but if'a mother has the same wish, 
and the father objects to it, the infant must be put to death. 
Tlu ic aie cases where the influence of the wife obtains the 
husband’s consent to ^ircserve a child; buttfiesc instances of ma- 
ternal solicitude are said to bi|^ cither unfrequent, or seldom Suc- 
cessful. The father sometimes expressly orders the infant to be 
put to death, piobably when he suspects a desire on the part of 
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the mother to preserve it; but lu general this intiiiaalion is unne- 
cessary, the silence of the husband being considered to imply his 
resolution that the child, if a female, should perish. To 
vate, if possible, the horror of die deed, the mother is commonly 
the executioner of her own offspring. Women of rank may bavo 
their slaves and, attendants, who perform this act; but the greater 
mimbcr of them perpetrate it with their own hands. Immediately 
after the birth of a female, they stifle it, or destroy it by introdu- 
cing opium into its mouth, and, in some cases, it is laid on the 
ground, or on a plank, and left to expire for want of sustenance. 
7'his compliance, on the part of the women, is the inoie extra- 
ordinary, us they themselves belong to tribes who rear their females, 
and have been bred^n families where their own existence bears 
testimony againsl this unnatuial piactice ; but as they arc affianced 
at an early age; they ijnbibe the barbaiism of theii husbands, and 
aie said to be even advocates for the practice. If any person ask 
a Jahreja the result of the pregnancy of his wife, he would, if the 
child had been a female, answer ^ nothing u.m\ this expression, 
in the idiom of the country, is honibly biguificanl. Tlieic is a 
wide disci epancy behveen the different estimates of the number 
of the females annually destioyed among this liibc, but it inust 
be great. Colonel Walker seems to think that it exceeds i5,OQp. 
Ill 1808, an engagement similar to that by which the llnjkooinars 
in J uaiipoor had consented to bind themselves, was proposed to 
the Jalnejus; and Colonel Walker stales, that, with the exception 
of one individual, * every chief, jfeadily, and without offering a 
single objection, subsciibed Even that exception w^as afler- 

>vards removed by the individitars becoming a party to the en- 
gagement ; and in J8i9, a ticaty was concluded between the lilabt 
India Company and the principal chief of Cutcl), wliicli stipu- 
lated for the total abolition of the practice. f Yet, in 18131, the 
latest period to which tjiesc papeis extend, Mr. Elpliinstone states 
that, ^ from the best information Major Jlallantine could obtain, 
It would not appear that more than one liundrcd females, boin 
since the agreement^ are now in existence ; and it is not easy to 
say how many of these might have been spared, if the engage- 
ment had never been cuteted into.’;}: 

4. The piaolicc which prevails in Bengal is sti|;|^!ar in effect, 
though it differs in its cause, from both tliose which have 
been described. Ilajkoomars and Jahrejas deslioy their 

offspring, to get rid of an encumbrance : the deluded beings 
who freijuent the annual festival at Sangor devote theirs to de- 
struction as an offering to propitiate the dei|y, When they are 
apprehensive of not having issue, it is common for them to make} 
a vow, that, in the event o f their prayer for five children hang 

♦ Papcft, 17, 1824, p. ?!, t Ibid. p. 115. t p. 110. 
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granted, they ^\ill devote the fifth — to the Gangm^ it is said, though 
we appieliond in icalily to Kahe. I'he childien arc tlirown into 
the nvei i’lom a point of the island of Sangor, which lies at the 
mouth of the Cxaugi s, culled, in Kcmieirs map, ' the place of 
sac rifice/ and arc eitijer drowned or devomed by sharks* One 
iijstaiic(‘ is mentioned, where the parents having made the vow, 
and being apprehensive that these sacrifices might be prevented 
b} the interposition of our authority, before the period of its 
peifoniiauce arrived, resolved to devote a boy of twelve }ears old, 
who, not being the fifth child, w^as not within the letter of the 
\0w, and he was accordingly thrown by them into the river. lie 
endeavoured to save hiinsclt by swimming, and a spectator offered 
him his protection; but he was again 'sei^eejL by his parents, and 
they succt‘ecl(‘d in effecluating their purpose.* Some children 
appear to have been sacrificed on account of then* being affected 
w ith intttrabh' maladies ; ‘f and many instances of voluntary self- 
dcstuiction occuned on the pail of aged prisons of both sexes. 
T'hc periods lor the peifounarice of these sacrifices are the full 
moons of November and January* No estimate is given of their 
probable extent. In IHOC a regulation was passed in Bengal, 
declaimg that * all pei’sons exposing any infant to be drowned or 
devoured by sharks, or aiding or abettiofj the same, shall be held 
guilty of wdful murder.^*| In 18^21 it is slated that ‘ the prac- 
tice of immolating children had enlncdy ceased;’^ but a guard is 
still sent to Sungot, every jear, at the periods of the festival. 

The success of our inter ferr^nce in the case of infanticide has 
by no means, theiefore, been such as to sustain the argument 
whir'h has been built upon it. ^lii the two graver of the thiec 
instances, the practice still continues in unabated force, notw^itli- 
standing our continued efforts to suppress it; and in the leniain- 
ing instance^ the levival cd it is only pi evented by the employment 
ol military force. But even hail om success been complete, and 
had tills abomination been utterly extirpated, it must still b<‘ re- 
membered iliat lire practice of infanticide was not a general 
practice, and, even by those addicted to it, ^has never been sup- 
posed to have its oiigin in any precept of religion. 

‘ It does not a])ppar/ say the ('alcutva magistrates, speaking of 
the practice at Saugor, ‘ tliat sacrifices of this nature are sanctioned 
by any tenet (;f the Hindoo code/ — ‘ The practice appears to be little 
countcnancc'd ]>y the religious orders, or by the great body of the 
people, \vln>, on the contfkry, think it a pious and meritorious act to 
rescue a dnld tiom destruction, and afterwards to adopt and maintain 
it at their ow n expense/ | 

We must not, theu ibic, confound a partial with an universal 
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usage, nor attribute to a local custom, limited to a single class 
and a narrow tract of country, the intiueiicc which belongs to a 
litc, iccogniscd by every order of society, and prevailing, more 
or h'ss, fiom one end of India to the other* 'The feelings of the 
Hindoos, when the} aie not turned aside by the force of any 
peculiar prejudice or institution, run in the same channel wilh 
the feelings of all other people. They view the practice of in* 
faulieide as we ourselves view it; and if, from their constitu- 
tional aj)atliy, and the indolent spirit of a religion which admits 
no piosel}t4‘s, they have not gone actively with us, at least their 
jealousy \\as not abirmed, their own superstitions wcie not 
toiu lud, and they had no inducement to go against us. 

It has also been argued, aSs a proof of the facility witli which the 
practice of self-biuniif^might be abolislicd, that it ^ prevails chiefly, 
if not exclusively^ among the lowest and most ignorant, and is dis- 
countenanced by the up^jier and educated classes.’^ We do not 
se e any leasoii to bidieve that the practice is discountenanced by 
the uppei ( lasses : the other position, lliul it prevails chiefly among 
the lower classes, is true in fact, but the principle which has b(‘eii 
deduct'd from it is CjroiK'ous. The lov^cr ordeis are nowhete 
those who are most easily wrought upon to abandon old or adopt 
new' usages ; on the contrary, they cling to their ancient modcs^ 
with iniicl) nuTo tenacity than their belters. Improvement of 
(wei) kind makes its way slowly among them; and in all countries 
tlu‘ vestiges of remote customs, like the terms and idioms of 
obsolete language, aic to be sought among the uneducated 
(lasses. Supoistition is always powerful in proportion to the 
ignoiaiice of its professors. Not only, tlierefore, the basis, on 
which this usage stands, is strong, but it is strong for the veiy 
reason for which the argument now under consideration alleges 
it to be weak. 

To tile aigumeut founded upon the fact of the jiractice of self- 
immolation having been ^successfully prohihited by the Danes at 
Serampore, the Dutch at Chinsuia, the Trench at Chauderna* 
gore, and by our own j»upremc court within the city of Calcutta, 
it has been obviously replied, that — 

‘ no just inference can he drawn from this circumstance in favour of a 
general interdiction, as the inhabitants of the foreign settlements, and 
( ’alcutta, are at liberty to perform the act in the vicing of those 
l>laces respectively *, and the magistrate of the suburbs of ualcutta has 
accordingly noticed, that his re]K>rt of twenty-live women burned on 
the funeral x>iles of their husbands, in the year 1815, includes those 
who were not permitted to ])urn witliin the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court/ 1 

To which may be added, that a particular instance of prohi- 

♦ Papers, May 1771827^^5!^ * . 
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may very well be referred by the natives to a particular 
cause ; ami that it is only from an alarm, among them, of a 
gcneial systematic design to alter their leligious customs, that 
solid and extensive danger is to be apprehended, 

No reasoning is moie liable to error than that which, founded 
on the opinions and observances of one time or country, is applied 
to the opinions and observances of anotlier. Men arc the 
creatures of the circumstances by which they arc surrounded : 
even those feelings and instincts which belong to our common 
nature, and are inherent in us all, are modified and restrained 
by local institutions. The Hindoo has the s^ime filial and paiental 
affections, the same dread of pain, and the same love of life that 
we have, and the prevalence of this* horrid lite only pro\cs the 
force of the impulse by which those instincts are subdued. In 
estimating that force, w^e must consider it with .reference, not to 
our own opinions and belief, but to the* opinions and belief of 
those among whom this usage prevails. The Hindoo widow 
implicitly believes, that by burning heiself on the death of her 
husband, she redeems him from a state of torment, and secures 
instantaneous admission with his spirit intp the bliss of heaven ; 
avid she knows that, if she survives him, she is doomed to a life 
«of hopeless degiadation, spurned by the woild, and an outcast, 
even fiom her own family. She is incited, therefore, by two of 
the most powerful motives by which human actions can be in- 
fluenced, the desiie of happiness, and the dread of infamy ; nor 
is she, pel haps, insensible loathe reputation of a sacrifice, which 
is glorious in proportion to the horrors by which it is sur- 
rounded, The woman wdio has WTOught up her mind to the 
resolution of destroying herself 6y fire, is already beyond the reach 
of any penal cnactnieut. 

But it may be urged, that penal prohibition, though futile in 
the case of die victim, would be efficacious in deterring others 
from assisting at the sacrifice. It is alleged that the relations 
of the widow are, in some cases, actuated by a selfish view in 
stimulating hei resolution, and that the Biahmins promote the 
same end for ifie sake of the fees which they expect. Sir. Ewer 
says, ^ the family are anxious to get^rid of an encumbrance, and 
the Brahmins are desirous of a feast and a present/^ The 
benevoh nt and accomplished author of llie Elements of Hindoo 
Law also speaks of designing priests, and interested relations.’ 
And Dr. Mmshinan, the excellent missionary, speaks largely in 
the same tone to Bishop Heber. But we doubt the feet as to 
the relations, and are disposed to believe that they endeavour to 
prevent, in many moie instances than to jtfomote, the sacrifice. 
Even in those cases wheie it is not so, similar considerations to 

♦ Papers, July 10, 1821. p, 227, 
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those which influence the widows, extends also to the nieinbors of 
her family. What is honourable to Ihm-, is honourable to tlunn ; 
what is disgraceful to her, is digraceful to ihein. JJior death, in 
the discharge of what they hold to be her highest duty, sheds a 
lustre* upon them all; audit is the vice of the tenets in which 
they have been bred, that her life, if she siir\ives, must be a 
j>crpetual reproach to them as well as to herself. VVilli respeel 
to the nrahiniiis, thinking as ill of them as it is riasonable to 
think of any class of meai collectively, still there are ofivious 
motives, suflicieut to account for their conduct in this puitleular, 
without resorting to the violent supposition of a incrceimrv pur- 
pose. They are prtostwS, with all the feelings of the piiesiiiood 
for the honour and influence of their religion. By a law peru- 
liar to tli('ir creed, jhey are debarred from making proselyte's ; 
and their zeal, fliius ronfined within a narrower ehanncl, runs, 
perhaps, with a* stronger current. Believing as they believe, it is 
not surprising that they encourage a sacriiice which tlu'y hold to 
be acceptable to the Deity, meritorious in the sufferer, and honour- 
abl(* to the faith of which they are the ministers. 

Tlicre is, at least, no levity in this custom. ascend the j)d(', 
the daughter must sever herself from her parents, the mother nHl^t 
abandon her cliildron, the female must forget the timidity of Jier 
sex, and brave death in tlie most frightful of all the asj)ects it ciwi 
assume. 'Bho force that can break dowti barriers like tln’se, lliul 
can rend asunder the strongest ties, and subdue the most pmvt'rlnl 
propensities of our nature, is not to be arrested by any human 
ordinance, it is the effect of a ?:ause which lies deep in the 
religious practice and usages of the people. We say re//g///»(v 
practla^^ because it is contended that this rite is not enjoined bv 
any original precept of the Hindoo faith ; and on this ground an 
argument has been built in favour of the facility of abolition. 
UiKpiestionably the Hindoo law^ does not retpiire llic widow to 
burn herself on the death of her husband ; nor, alfhoiigh it pro- 
hibits lierfrom marrying again,* and prescribes a life of austerity 
and privation,"]- does it coiicienm her to that abject conditiou, to 
whicli she is (legrud<^l by the usage of the people. 7^10 Haw 
respects her rights, as well during h(‘r widowhood, as during he r 
coverture. Hlie is the heir*to her luisbainrs propiirty, in default 
of male, and to the exclusion of female issue. (Elements of H in-' 
doo Law, p. 154.) She is enjoined * to reside, after his death, 
with the son or sons of her husband, if be 'have left any ; if not, 
with his other relations, among whom guardians are to be selected 
for her.' (Ibid, 243.) ^ Bailing relations of her husband, she is 

to reside with her own, enjoying their protection, and being sub- 

* Klemeiits of Hindoo law, tol, i. p. 5140. f Ibid, p, US, 
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ject to Ihcir control/ (Ibid.) But, though not prescribed as a 
duly, burning is strongly inculcated as u virtue: — Ho burn with 
her deceased husband/ says Sir T. Strange, ^ is inculcated upon 
the Hindoo widow, not out of respect to bis memory merely, 
but as the means of his redemption from the unhappy state into 
which he is believed to have passed, and as ensuring, in conse- 
(jm nee, to herself (not everlasting indeed, but) long coulinued 
ielicity/ (Ibid. ^ Her virtue expiates whatever crimes he 

had committed, even to the slaying a Brainin, returning evil 
for good, or killing his friend/’ And, for this proof of it, a kind 
of Mahometan paradise is promised her/ (Ibid. 237.) ‘ By the 

Hindoo law, as well as by ours, suicide is a erilU(^ ; but the con- 
trary is declared in this instance, the motive sanctifying the act/ 
(Ibid. 240.) But this part of the inquiry k one rather of curi- 
osity than of importance, Wluae a custoin is <>f long standing, 
and tlie peo])le, among whom it prevails, believe' that it has tlio 
sanction of religion,^' it is futile to reason with them on a mere 
question of degree. 

Let us not undorvaliie the obstacles against which we ha\e to 
contend. All mcasun -s directed immediately to the practice will 
bo unavailing. It must bcj opposed, not in its progress, but at 
its source. Superstition, ignorance, delusion, must be dispelled ; 
irew rights, and new^ dutit^s, must be inculcated ; motives, chari- 
ties, afteclion.s, hitherto unknown, must be imparted ; mountains 
must be removed ; a moral reformation must be. wrought in the 
diameter of the people of Indi:j. To eliect this, or even to under- 
take it witli any prospect of sjicccss, time, temper, discretion, judg- 
ment, all, ill an eminent degree, are indispensable. In whatever 
light this subject may be viewed/^.it is beset with difficulties; — 

‘ In dai'kness, and with dangers compaKSsVl round ;* 
and lie must be endowed with more than ordinary sagacity, A\ho 
can discern his way to a successful and secure result. At pre- 
sent, \\c seem to have a choice of evils. • If we do loo little, w'e 
only provoke a resistance wdiich we are not prepared to suppress. 
If \\(i do too much, we raise a question to he solved, certainly 
in the blood of our countrymen, and possibly in the summary 
subvt'vsioa of that power, on the cQntinuance of which, every 
rational hope of civilizing, and ultimately Christianizing the In- 
dian continent must depend. 

Wv have, pcrliaps^ wandered too widely from the work of 
Bishop 11 eber ; but we must not conclude without noticing that 
it is edited by ins widow, to whose notes we cannot pay a higher 

♦ Klemcnts of Hindoo J«Tvv,vc)l, i. p. 237. Sec also the opinions of the pundits at 
the three presidencies, in various parts ofthoprmtetJ papers, apd the summary uf the 
Jaw in the papers, duly JO, lb21, p. 137, 
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compliment tliaii in saying that they might, in most cases, be 
taken for parts of the bishop^s text. It is illustrated tliroughonl 
with engravings on copper and wood-cuts, all after his lordship's 
sketches, many of which arc highly s]>iiitctl and elegant. It 
may not be inifiroper to add, that no publisher has any concern in 
the projierty of this book, the profits of which will go entirely to 
the family of the lamented author. 


Atjt. VI. — 1 . Report on the Criminal Law of England. (Ordered 
by the House of i.)ommon.s to be Printed, April l^iid, 

2. A Treatise on Crimes and Indiciahle Misdemmnors. By 
William Oldnall llusseH, Esq., of LincolnVInn, Barrister-al- 
l-aw. Second l^t'^tion. IBCfi. 

3. A Treniise qn Criminal Pleading. By Thomas Starkie, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s- 1 nil, iVarrister-at-I^aw. Second Edition. 1822. 

4. A Supplement to all the Modern Treatises on the Criminal 
Laiv ; containing the Alterations by Statute to the Prorogation 
of Parliament in 1827* By E. A. Carrington, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 1827. , 

*Y^I1EN Mr. Peel, in bringing forward in the House of Cpm- 
mons his plans for amending parts of the criminal law, 
hinted that a more splendid name might attend the origiliator of 
a iiew^ coile, than could ever be hoped for by any cautious im- 
prover of an old system of law, we were pleased to hear it as- 
serted by Mr. J. C. Hobhouse, aifd other members, that no fame 
more truly valuable could be acquired than by steadily pursuing 
tlio course in which Mr. Pce]^ himself had hitherto proceeded. 
AVe confess, we prefer the plan of inquiring into deh‘<'ts in 
our legal system productive of actual mischiefs, and reniedjing 
those by simple and practical corrections, to any ladder at- 
tempts at a general ciiange of system — ^aud this for two rea- 
sons : 1st, because we believe that, considering the long-esta- 
blished and deep root of our legal system in all our institutions 
and liabits, and its many and acknowledged excellences, nd' general 
speculative plan of innovation could really be so productive of 
good, — still less be so satisTactory to the public at large, — as im- 
proven.'ents and corrections of the existing system, contrived so 
as to leave its main basis and character untouched; and 2dly, 
because, whatever may be the merits or flemerils of the system, 
we are convinced that gradual correction is the only practicable 
plan likely to be productive of any speedy results, and canning 
with it any prospect of certain success unallended with danger. 
The confusion, perplexity, and volume of our criminal code 

L 2 have 
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have for some time become a subject of general animadversion 
and growing dissatisfaction: and while these defects have un- 
questionably contributed to the inefBcacy of the laws, and to 
the consequent impunity of crime, they were really without any 
reasonable excuse in the subject-matter of the laws. We be- 
lieve that a considerable degree of intricacy and complexity must, 
in such a state of society as the present, of necessity belong to 
the civil code, which regulates all the artificial and involved righls 
and interests of a populous, refined, and commercial nation. But 
the crimes of murder, of larceny, and fraud, are marked by broad 
and simple characteristics, which the advance of society by no 
means tends to perplex in the same degree as '^questions of civil li- 
tigation. If any additional reason coufd be required for directing 
our attention to the simplifying, and lhert^by invigorating, the 
penal code at the present moment, it was fimiished in that melan- 
choly increase of crime to which Mr. Peeb alluded in bringing 
forward his bills, and to which all investigations now bear testi- 
mony. Whether the game law^s, or the demoralizing eftects of 
the poor laws, — or their mischievous administration, — or the in- 
crease of statutory offences by new enactments, — ^whether any, 
or, as is more probable, all of these causes unCted,have occasioned 
the ?ameiuable increase of committals and punishments, it has be- 
c®mc a mailer of imperious necessity to improve the criminal codc^ 
and thereby bring punishment home, wdth greater certainty, to 
guilt. 

The great increase of crime^ w^e are pleased to find, is entire]/ 
confined to thefts and crimes against property, while bloody an l 
atrocious offences have decreased in a remarkable degree. With 
all the nominal severity of our Ja^v, in practice it has, for many 
years, made that wise distinction in punishment which Monles- 
quicq applauded : ^ Quand il n'y a point de difference dans la 
peine, il faut en mettre dans resp6rauce de la grace : en Angle- 
terre on n'assassine point — ^parce que les woleurs peuvent esperer 
d’etre transportes dans Ics colonies, non pas les assassins/ And 
the recent repeals of capital punishments, effected by the cxe?*- 
tions of Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. 
Peel,^ have even more judiciously marked the distinctions of guilt, 
by making the difference in punishment matter of legal enact- 
ment instead of royal grace. Out of 14,437 persons who were 
in custody for crimes jn the year it appears that not less 

^ ^ As the improvements in tiie Criminal Law, recommended by the twQ former dia*' 
tingubhed legislators, ivlutcd to the single, though important, point of reducing tlio 
number of capital punishrncMiU, they do not fall within the scope of our present obser- 
vations. Sir James Mackiuto^h’s committee oC 1819 was expressly limited to the abore 
object, 

than 
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than 12,530 were on charges of theft. During the last seven 
jears there were 241 convictions for forgery, 111 for murder, 50 
for arson, 43 for pcijury ; while the number of convictions for 
theft were not less than 45,000 — an amount lamentable in itself, 
but consolatory when compared with the small proportion of 
Climes of a more heinous dye. 

The deplorable increase of crimes in the mass appears from the 
fact, that in the seven years ending December, IB 10, the commit- 
im'uts to gaol in England and Wales were 47,522, wliile in the 
seven} cars ending December, 1825, the number \vas-93,7 18, being 
neaily a two-fold inq^ease in the space of nine years — an augmen- 
tuition which, we fear, must be considered as five times as great as 
the advance of population in the same period. During the former 
period there were convictions in England and Wales, 

while during the latter there wore 03,418 — an amount which, 
as compared wutli theliumber of committals, proves the alarming 
fact that not above two-thirds, or thereabouts, of the number of 
jicrsons committed for offences arc found guilty and punished. 
Ill either of the tAvo views which this fact presents, it is pregnant 
with matter of reflection. If w^e suppose that the disprojiortion 
between committals^ and convictions arises, in any consid(*rablc 
degree, from innocent men being committed on unfounded sifspi- 
cion, the fact is truly alarming; but if, as we take it to l5c 
undoubtedly true, the main cause of the disproportion is the 
escape* from punishment of guilty persons not convicte^d by reason 
of defects in evidence, backwardiiess in prosecutors, faults in 
the law^, and other causes, it surely becomes the most serious 
duty of the legislature, to render the punishment of guilt moie 
ccituin by the amelioration of efery thing defective in the judicial 
administration of the country. During the former seven years (that 
is, from 1809 to 1H16) the number of persons sentenced to death 
was 4,12(), while during the latter (from 1818 to 1825) the num- 
ber‘was 7,770 — an inci1}asc about in proportion to the comjiara- 
tive amomit of crimes during the periods. Hut during the former 
period there were 536 per450iis executed, while during the latter 
there were only 57t/ executions — being an increase of capital 
punishments of only one-el^vcnth during a period in whicK Crimes 
had nearly doubled. We are aware of the many and multifarious 
causes to which the augmentation of crime may, in a great degree, 
be traced pretty accurately ; but, as long as we find such increase 
accompanying so extensive a reduction in the severity of punish- 
ments, we must consider it as a fact deserving of much consider- 
ation, and well calculated to awaken the most serious inquiries 
hi to the connexion between severe punishment aud the repies- 
sion of offences. We think it calls upon legislators to be 
cautious how they consider reduction of punishments, abstract- 
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edly viewed and per sc, as matter for congratulation. We never 
can regard it as such until we see clearly that, without these pain- 
ful s<’veiiti(*.s, the end of repressing crime is adecpialely eflFected. 

It is satisfactory to iind that the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood form an exception to the general ia^ugmeutation of offences : 
nor should it^be lightly considered tliat Mr. Peel, with his large 
practical experience of such matters, distinctly ascribes this to 
llie more efficient police of London and the county of Middle- 
sex. In the first seven years above referred to, the number 
of persons who received sentence of death in London and Mid- 
dlesex was 1018, while in the latter seven yciars there were 1124 
- — an increase of only one-eleventh, which must, however, be 
mainly ascailiod to the great statutory reduction of capital punish- 
ments. 13at the total number of convicffoiis • in London and 
Middlesex during the first period was 74^Ji, while, in the latter 
S(‘veji ytiurs, they amounted to 1 1,024, being an increase of only 
about one-half — instead of double, as iu the country at large. 
Jn two years alone, 17B(), 1787, 138 persons wete executed in 
luondon and Middlesex, wbile in Uie three years ending wdth 
1820 there were only 30 executions. 1 be, great diminution of 
robberies with violence from the person is shown by the fact 
that in 12 years, from 1810 to 1822, there were 173 executions 
for Ihesle offi nces in London and Middlesex, being at the rate 
of above 14 per annum; while iu 1823 there w^ere only five 
such executions, and in each of the years 1824 and 1826 only 
six. 111 the seven years preceding 1823 there w'ere 140 convic- 
tions per annum for this offence, while in the three years from 
1823 to 1826 the nunibcr was^llO. Tlie diminution in the 
nnndKir of murders appears also to be satisfactorily established. 
rVoui IB 10 to 1822 there were 260 convictions for murder in ling- 
land and Wales, being at the rate of 20 per annum ; while m 
1823, nohvithstanding tlie augmented population and the general 
increase of crimes, there were only 12 convictions; iu 1824, 17; 
iu 1826, 12. So much for the state of crime in the country: 
iKJW for the condition of the laws made for r^^pressing it. 

In the course which Mr. Peel has pursued, both in amending 
:m(l alt( ring the criminal law, and in c6ndensing and consolidating 
its diffuse provisions, he has followed strictly iu the path market I 
out by the wisest, because the most cautious and practical of 
lelbrmers, Lord Bacon, in his proposal to James 1. for amending 
the law^s of England, 

* For the reforming and recompiling of the statute law, the which 
consistetli of four parts : Ust, to discharge the books of those statutes 
w’here the case by alteration of time is vanished, as Lombards, Jews, 
Oauls, half-pence, &c. These may, nevertheless, remain in the libra- 
ries for antKiuities, l>ui no nprmting of them. The of statutes 

long 
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tong since expired and clearly repealed ; for if the repeal he doubtful, 
it must be propounded to the parliament. 

^ S. The next is to repeal all the statutes which are sleeping and not 
of use, but yet snaring and in force ; in some of those it will, perhaps, 
b(» requisite to substitute some more reasonable law instead of them, 
agreeable to the time, in others a simple rei)eal may suthce. 

3. ‘ 'J^he third is, that the grievousness of tlie penalty, in many 
statutes, be mitigated, although the ordinance stand. 

4. ‘ The last is the reducing of concurrent statutes heaped one upon 
another, to one clear and unifonn law/ 

111 the days of Lord Bacon, the statutes of the realm were 
comprised in little* more than two volumes ; the laws of a whole 
cenlury tlnm scurcely swelled to the size of a volunu^ ; ami liftetai 
or twenty statutes w^cre the utmost amount of the laws enacted in 
a single session^ allA)Ugh parliaments were tlieu often disused for 
many years tog(‘therj Yet his lonlship at that day considered the 
mullitiido and intricacy of the statutes as a gri'ai evil, and com- 
plain<‘(l, ^ 'There is such an accumulation of statutes concerning 
one matter, and they so cross and intricate, as tlu' certainly of 
the law is lost in the heap, as your majchty had experit'iua' last 
day, upon the ])oir/i whether the incendiary of Newmarke t sliouitl 
liavc the beneiit of his ch'rgy/ What would have been Ins 401(1- 
ship’s expressions on the condition of the statute-laws in the pTo- 
S(‘iit day, when they compose twenty-nine volumes ; when the 
laws of every two ycuirs fill an immense volume ; and when (‘V<*iy 
session produces, on an average, above one Imndred new public 
statutes, while the accumulation fias no intermission from any in- 
tervals in which no parliament is sitting? What would his lord- 
ship liave thought of a digvst^of the public statute law occiqiy- 
ing one thousand six bundled and fifty-eight closely printed <jnarfo 
])age.s; and the index to that digest taking up nearly lour Jmmhed ? 
JNor has the quality of legi.dation improved in the [iroportion in 
which its (|Uiintity has i(*icn‘ahed. In his lordsliqi’s days the statutes 
were apt to be sometimes vague and jtjmie, ami oecasionally ver- 
bose and long-winded ; but he witnessed little of that iiuliscriiniriaUi 
rage for legislation cm partial interests, and {leeuliai topics, and 
spe<aal einei gencies, which has, in modern days, contributed so 
mueli to the volume of oiir laws; or of that extreme haste and 
carelessness of execution which has introduced into them so nmcli 
comjdexity and confusion. While the preparation of contracts and 
legal instrumeiils has been always the work of persons of skill and 
experience in diflVrent branclu‘S of law, the most important of all 
documents — a law^ of the realm — has been generally left to iluj 
hasty concoction of the iiidividiuil member who happened to in- 
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troduce or of any person whom he might accidentally employ 
for the purpose ; while, from the various modifications uiid alter- 
aliens to which the origiuial draft is subject in its pavssage through 
the houses, in compliance with the suggestions of various mem- 
bns, and to meet the interests of v^arious classes, any perspicuity, 
and brevity, and simplicity which may happen originally to belong, 
to it, are too often obscured and overlaid by the patchwork ad- 
ditions which it receives. 

The practice of passing what have been named ^ hedge podge 
acts/ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis^ occasioning tlie most 
absurd confusion in the statute book, and the greatest diflSiculty iu 
referring to and ascertaining the law upon any particular subject, 
has also sprung up and become frequent, since the time when Lord 
Jiacon thought the stale of the statute law already an intolerable 
grievance. Afi Daines Barrington remarks,^ Who w^ould expect 
to find a most material alteration of the Statute of Distributions 
of intestates’ estates in a law', the title of wdiich An Act for 
tlie revival and continuance of several Acts of parliament,” J 
%lnc. JI. c. 17. s. 8 ? Where does the unlearned reader suppose 
he would find tlie important provision, that all existing and future 
statules which mention England shall also eJ.tend to Wales and 
Berwick-upon-Twtjed ? It lurks in the middle of an act iiiti- 
luVed, All Act to enforce ,the execution of an act for granting 
to his Majesty several rates and duties upon houses, windows, 
or lights,” 20 Geo. HI. c. 42 — neither the title nor the context 
of the law afl’ording the least pluc to this extraneous provision.’ 
Mr. Peel’s repealing act, 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 27., which anni- 
hilates not less than one bundled and thirty-eight statutes, many 
of great length and much obscurity, presents in its index expur- 
gedorius some marvellous instances of these macedoines of law, 
whicli seem to have been peculiarly in fashion during the reign of 
(b orge 11. and the begiimiug of that of George 111. Thus the 

0 Gio. 11. c. ,S7. takes cognizance of these strangely assorted 
articles, viz., juries at Chester and Lancaster, cloth in the West 
lUtling of Yorkshire, evil disposed persons going in disguise, 
bi caking sea-walls, the cutting of hopbinds, and the prevention 

01 thefts in the northern borders of Enjjland ; — the 17th Geo, II. 
c. 40. is equally multifarious and perplexing in its provisions — 
while the <) Geo. 111. c. 41., also abrogated by Mr. Peel, regu- 
lates llie f(!es of ciistoin-house officers at Setiegambia, compen- 
sation to receivers-general in Scotland, the preservation of hoUies, 
thorns, and quicksets, and — die exportation of bigg fronvthe port 
of Kiikwall in the Orkneys. 

A knowledge of {he previous state of the law on the subject- 
matter rarely appears to have been considered all requisite to 
the legislator iuUoducing a new law ; and this culpable igno- 
rance 
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ranee has continually produced the most glaring incongruities 
and conflicts between different acts, and sometimes even between 
different Sections of the same law. liy chapter 4S of the fitli of 
Geo. II L a penalty of 20L is inflicted on the bamef offence of lop- 
ping and cutting trees which had been made a fe lony in tlie very 
&ame session by the 6th Geo. HI. c. 36. A short time ago it 
nas discovered that, in consequence of the number, length, and 
obscurity of the statutes heaped one on another relating to stamji- 
diities, each statute referring back to its predecessors, a mistake 
had arisen as to the penalty payable to government on stamping 
in>truments, the staqiping whereof was omitted at the lime of 
their execution. For a long series of years a penalty of lOL had 
b('en charged and paid in such cases, whereas, on a close exami- 
nation of the labyrinth of enactments, it was found that 5/. only 
was legally payable, ^t is needless to multiply instances of this 
sort of perplexity. the nature of our constitution and legis- 

lative system, much of our legislation has arisen, and, we admit, 
must arise, from emergencies, and the necessities suggested by 
particular facts and cases. The power of the couits is, in Eng- 
land, rigorously confnicd to the strict interpretation of express 
laws ; and though, in ^)Ider times, when the laws were veiy vagiiely 
worded, and befonj the constitutional jealousy of the public 
excluded judicial discretion, the judges did exercise consitderal)Ui 
latitude of construction in bringing new circumstances within the 
equity of existing laws, yet, in later days, the line between the 
proNinceof expounding and of making laws, — between the busi- 
ness of the legislator, and that of the judge, - — been better 
understood; and judges in tlie present day do not feel theniscKc’s 
at libi rty to supply defects or uf!certaiuti<'s in the language of a 
slutiite by giving effect to its objects where its letter is silent 
The consequence has naturally been, that those alterations in the 
law which the exigencies of society frotu time to time requin;, are 
adl with us required to be effected by Icgisfative iateiference. If 
a new crime becomes frequent, an act of parliament is necessary 
to repress it Docs a new class of interests grow up? — a legislative 
( iiactinent is rcquired*for their regulation. While this has been 
one main cause of the mul^tiidc of our laws, it has also in 
part, the occasion of — though not a suflieient excuse for — their 
being frequently partial and ..imperfect. As the laws have been 
enacted to meet pailicular emergencies, it has not unnaturally, 
though not necessarily, happened that they have been too often 
confined to the minute object particularly within the view of the 
legislator, instead of being framed, in a prospective and philo- 
sophical spirit, to embrace other eases analogous in spirit, and 
uudistiijguishable in principle. Ueucc h^s arisen the iiijin(*nse 

accumulalioa 
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accumulation of subsidiary and supplemental laws~hcaped one 
upon anotlier, merely for the purpose of supplying the omissions 
and mistakes and partial views of the framers of former laws. 
TJieie is scarcely a single principle or branch of statute law 
which has not required a class and series of acts to complete its 
legislative force — to follow out its operation into all the details 
to which the spirit of the original law applied, but to which the 
legislator has not, by clear and express words, extended its ope- 
ration. Mn Uniacke, in his Letter to the Lord Chancellor,^* 
sums up not less than sixty statutes passed as lately as the session 
of 1 834, expressly, as their titles import, r for the purpose of 
amending, and continuing, and repealing, and removing doubts, 
and explaining, and rendering efibetuai, and altering, and suspend- 
ing, md facilitating the execution of other ^cts previously passed. 
ISow, though we have no doubt but that^ with all the care that 
can be taken, new acts must occasionally be found necessary, in 
order to amend, or to assist and effectuate existing laws by further 
provisions, yet the frequency of such supplemental pieces of legis- 
lation — so many being expressly for tlie correction of mistakes — 
certainly cvincCvS great carelessness in the framing of tiie original 
laws. Even in cases where no particular Idamc is to be attached 
to llu' framers of the laws, the causes above noticed, the established 
habit of legislating on the basis of exj)erience, the caution which 
1ms generally induced our lawgivers to try, by degrees, the effect of 
new legislative experiments, and to follow tl)em up and extend their 
principle only when they hav <5 been found practically beneficial, 
has tondecl to the building up, that mass of detached and volumi- 
nous ordinances which form the corpus of English staluU'S. The 
law^s respecting bankrupts, the la\ws respecting landlord and tenant, 
the laws respecting elections of members of parliament, tlu^ laws 
respecting shipping ; in short, almost every important branch of 
law which the legislature has found it necessary to inUa rore with, 
affords instances of this gradual system of accretion w hich has been 
long taking place in our statute law. Till within very few' years, 
no legislator, havijig occasion to amend, or /it least to change, the 
law on aiiy particular point, ever thought of doing his work com- 
plet(‘ly by ascertaining precisely the exact condition of the exist- 
ing law, then nicely lilting to it his intended alterations or modi- 
licatioiis, ami then repealing the old law, and passing a new one, 
compoumhxl of the ohl law, wdth the new provisions. This 
process of consolidation was never heard of within the walls 
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of St* Stephen’s till within these very few years. When a change 
has been contemplated, the uniform practice has been to pass a 
crude and generally hasty act; sometimes : to repeal some vaguely 
described portion of an old law,;; sometimes to extend some por- 
tion or section of some generally, and often inaccurately described 
law, to some set of cases pointed out with egiial uncertainty and 
indistinctness ; sometimes to amend the provisions of an act, &c.^ 
as far as respects something more or less clearly indicated ; often 
to pass a new law without the least notice of the old statutes 
which it materially affects : leaving it to those who have to study 
or to administer the ^)articiilar branch of law, to ascertain, as best 
tliey may, to whut extent the old law is repealed by the new, and 
how Air it still remains in vigour. Hence no braneli of statutory 
provisions is to l)c foi^d in a clear and simple law, but in a body 
and congeries of laws^often extending to the number of a score, 
and not unfrequcntly to the number of sixty or seventy, while 
each one of these frequently embraces some dozeJi of pages, and 
some score or two of sections — these pages and sections to be 
mutually expounded by one another, and often mutually con- 
liicting, , 

This system has of late years arrived at such a Insight of |)er- 
])lcxity, that even if lawyers had not enjoyed the additional luxu^, 
of a common law, dispersed in some hundred volumes ofrdigests, 
abridgments, text-books, indexes, and adjudged cases, the study 
of the statute-book alone might be considered suflicieut to puzzle 
the most acute, and exhaust the mol^t indefatigable. Authors and 
law booksellers have profited, while lawyers have been burtlieued by 
the demand thus occasioned for digests and treatises, and sylKqjscs 
and indexes, simplifying and elucidating those pages whicJi ought, 
if properly framed, to proceed from the legislature iu a condition 
to be legible and intelligible to the public wiio have to iearii them 
and obey their injunctions. Magistrates and officer's of justice 
are perpetually perplexed and endangered in the enforcement and 
execution of laws too uncertain and confused to be precisely 
understood. Even j^idges of the highest learning and industry 
have occasionally ened in determining upon important rights of 
individuals, from overlooking some short but essential clause or 
act buried iu surrounding verbiage foreign to the subject before 
them; while, as Lord Bacon observes, with a prophetic accu- 
racy, ^ the ignorant lawyer shroudeth bis* ignomice of law in 
that doubts are so frequent and so many.’ VVe ourselves could 
name a single section of a modern act, not uadistinguished 
in Westminster Hall, which, besides occasioning divers lawsuits, 
has, from its ambiguous and perplexed phraseology, drawn not 
less than sixty learned opinions, on cased affected by it, from a 

single 
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single (listingnislied lawyer, thereby contributing some liundrcd 
pounds lo his wealth, "fbe statutes of the realm have thus be- 
come almost a sealed book to tlie eyes of the unlearned public, 
A countiy gentleman, or a merchant, could no more dream 
of oj)ening the statutes and ascertaining for himself the punish- 
ment affixed to a given offence, or the period within which 
a ceitaiii offender must be prosecuted, than he could hope 
with accuracy to interpret a Jliinic inscription, or the hiero- 
glyphics on Herculaneum papYi us. That this slate of things 
has long been, must be, and is, liighly unsatisfactory to the 
public, ii is impossible to doubt. As the failures of justice and 
inconveiiienccs arising from it have become more frecpient, the com- 
plaints have naturally been more general and loud ; and that this 
dissatisfaction would have been still more strongly expicssed than 
it has, we feel convinced, had it not been kf that undoubted purity 
and unimpeachable integrity which has ^ong (Tistinguished the 
j)ractical administration of the law^s in all its higher branches, and 
■which, more than any thing else, has induced the public to wink at 
the evils and defects belonging to the form in which our laws are 
embodied, 

Still, howwer, as there is no reason wlfylaws should not be 
pefispicuous and accessible, as well as purely administeied, the 
jiublic \;mve a right to expect that their form should be improved 
in all points in which improvement is aUainable or desirable. 
And certainly those who most admiic their excellent spirit, must 
naturally be most eager to sc^ all causes of objection lemoved, 
which impede their beneficial opeiation, and bring snspieion on 
their wisdom and value. That branch of the statutes which relates 
to crimes is certainly one in wliftdi the perplexities and inconve- 
niences before alluded to exist in great exuberance, and in which 
they have been attended with the most memorable obstacles to 
public justice, and the punishment of crime. No field could, 
therefore, be ntore truly worthy of the skill and exertions of Mr. 
Peel and the professional gentlemen who have aided him — none 
could afford wider scope for the improvements of an arranging 
and simplifying mind. We have hinted ‘generally at the con- 
fusions in tlie statute-law. We give some particulars in 
noticing the amendments which Mr. reel has effected. We also 
would refer our readers (unnecessary as such a reference is) to 
the excellent speech wgilh which Mr. Peel introduced his amending 
acts; which, w^e confess, appeared to us m admirable for its 
moderate and conciliatory tone, as it was cuiious for the details 
introduced, < onvincing in tlie reasonings by which he sup- 
ported the amendments and consolidations pioposed. 


Of 
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Of tlic confusion and intiicacy of many of the laws affect-^ 
ing crime, arising fioiii the iuconsulorale manner in which they 
Mcie originally framed, generally to meet j>articular cases, and 
the equal rashness willi which they had subs( qneutly been (|ua- 
Jified or altered, so as to meet new emergencies, Mr. P(*el 
gave some striking instances; — and a multitude of others might 
readily be gathered from th(j learned and useful works of Mossis. 

1 lie sell and Starkie. There w^eic not less than iiiuct}-two 
istatute‘> lelating to the single crime of theft, fiom the Carta 
de Foiesta in the reign of Henry 111. to the ()th of Ceoige 1 W ; 
foit}-two statutes i elating to malicious injuries to propeity; and 
tvM lily statutes relating to stealing trees and limber. One of 
the most remarkable instaupes of confusion and intiic'acy was in 
the laws relating to the common crime of receiving stolen 
goods; and hereifi, in'^ur opinion, one of Mr. Pecrfi> most siic- 
(( ssfiil simpliiications Iftis been effected. There were twelve sta- 
I lilts on this subject, pasisjed on the spur of particular occasions, 
and made to meet paiticiilar offences found to be prevalent; — in 
short, a soil of race ajipears to have been kept up between the 
ft Ions and the legislatine, in which w^e must say the bicakcis 
of the law generally showed nillier moie dexterity than its 
maktis. one statute made it felony to receive stoli'ii lead, 

non, coppti’, and bell metal ; •another statute applied to ^lewtiu * 
a lliiid, to jewels and watches ; a fourth, to all goods and chat- 
Ids; and a frfth to bills, bond?, and securities. As to the meUd 
statute (2f) Geo. 11* c. 30.) there were doubts wliether it i(‘- 
latcd merely to the materials in flieir raw state, or whelhcr it 
extended towrouglit goods; and as it did not mention pevvUi, 
till' felons soon found that they flight receive stolen pewter -pots 
witli perfect impunity — to exclude them fiom which prolitaldc 
avocation the pewter statute (^21 Geo. III. c. 30.) was passed. 
'^1 lieu, the jewel and watch statute, by a clerical ciior, omitted 
in one part of the law tUc essential words ^ watch or w^atches 
so tliat when Esther !Moscs received, in 1733, Mi. llrumnioiKrs 
stolen watch, <*hain, and seals, her Counsel argued that it was 
lawful to receive a stolen watch, chain, and seals, since there 
V ere no express w ords applying to them, and they did not fall 
within the words ^jewels,* gold, and silver plate J However*, 
the cornelian seal being clcaily a jewel, though it was doubtful 
whctjicr a gold w^aUh and chain weie gold plate, we believe Mis. 
Moses was, with difficulty, shipped for Poil Jackson. Put the 
confusion was not merely as to the kind of property, the receiving 
wlitneof was punishable; there were moreover endless subtleties 
and distinctions as to the degree of the offence and the mode of 
piosecution and trial. At common law the bare receiving the 
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goods stolen was no felony, but a misdemeanor. Then a statute 
of William made the receiver an accessary after the. fact to the 
felonious tlu ft ; — but then the accessary could not be tried for the 
fe)on\ unl( NS the thief was convicted; nor for the misdemeanor, be- 
cause it was merged in the felony; — and besides, if it Imppened to 
be a i>('tty larceny, in petty larcenies there cotild be no accessary, 
all being principals. Accordingly tlie receiver used to employ 
the Ihicfj and contrive to get, him out of the way, and then <|uietly 
iiijoy the stolen goods and laugh at the defective law. 'I'hcn the 
le gislature, by another law of Queen Anne, in order to be even 
with the rcijeivers, made the otl'euce of receiving, a misdemeanor 
punishable by tine and imprisonment, thouj^n the thief were not 
])re\i(>nH!y convicted. But the renowned Jonathan Wild, Proteus- 
like, evaded the ^ 7 wdm,' when indicted for a misdemeiuior in 
rectnvijig, by showing that the thief hacWbefole been tried and 
hanged, and that the statutes made receiving a misdennamor only 
wlieii the principal felon could not be taken and convicted, llns 
loop-lmle was partially closed by subscxpieul acts, but still their 
sjK ciiic enumerations of goods left many cases unprovided for. 

it was thought desirable to make receiving triable as a felony, 
whether the thief could be taken or not; butihe desirtj miscarried, 
and the statute of 3 Geo. iV. c. ‘24. s. 3. passed for that express 
<>i)jcct, was declared by tkejudgeft iff be so loosely worded, that no 
iuiUclmerit could be finmed on it. These are only a portion of 
tlie subtleties and intricacies attending the law on the simple and 
fj'e(jucnt offence of receiving jtolcn gooils, which Mr. Peel lias, 
.successfully, swept from the statute book. This he has effected 
by a simple and philosophical enactment of about ten lines, 
jn oviding that whenever the offence of stealing or taking the article, 
whatever it may be, is a felony, the receiver receiving it know- 
ingly shall be guilty of felony : where the offence of taking is a 
misdemeanor, the receiver shall incur the like guilt of misdemeanor: 
— that he may be tried either as an accessary, or for a substantive 
A'lony — and this whether the principal felon shall have been 
couvict(Hl or not, or shall be amenable to justice or not — and whe- 
ther the stealing amount to felony at common law, or by virtue of 
that act; and all the niceties as to the county where he is to be 
indicted are removed by providing "that he may be tried and 
punished in any county or place where he shall have had the 
property, or in which the principal felon may legally be tried. A 
more judicifyiis melting down of complex, cumbrous, and rusty 
mechanism cannot he conceived, and the reduction in si^e is, in 
its way, .scartady less valuable than the simplification in principle. 
The new provision of ^ and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29 . ss. M, bo, 5(>, 
embodying and amending the former twelve acts, and comprizing 
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the mIioIo law on the offence of receding stolen goods, is c()in}>j i/Atl 
ill tliM*e short sections. 

Similar Huonialies and nikcliieft arising fioin the same cause, 
— oi paitial and hasty legislation to meet paiticular cases, A^ithout 
leteience to any general piinciple — are without end in the statute 
])ook ; producing the tlouble e\il of length and nniltitude of sta- 
tutes, and of defects and omissions never discoveied — till now 
odences ociair, and pass unjninishod for want of a geiu'ial provi- 
sion to meet them- 'J'hus, when it was found a common oflence 
foi lodgeis to steal plate and furnitutc fioin tile lodgmgs they 
Idled a clause was passed m 7 Will. & Maiy, c. 9* to uuet the 
paituailar case ; but ilistead of In ing fiairied to meet otlu i analo- 
i>ous (ust's, It was conlined stiictly to stealing fiom Wnr/g/agv;’ 
and, accoidmgly, when Chiules J^almer was chaiged with stealing 
plaU‘ iiom a u ad^-furifislud homo lented by him at liiightlulm- 
stone, lie eseaped — bcv^use it was found that the woids ol the 
statute did not appl}, and that the olleilce could not be punislied 
as a eominou-law huceii>, since' the offender had tho lawful 
hossloit of the lioU'tC ami goods. JMi. Peel has lemt'ditd the 
(lelt'ct bv a gcaieral clause, and this is exttnded to lixtuHs as* 
vvt 11 as goods, vvhuli yeu' not included in the foimei law. i\gain, 
what tin' law vails diosis in action^ that is, bills, notes, bomjs, 
b( iiig oi no mtiiusic value, could ind be the subjects oi laiceu> a '4 
coninion law; tliougb ceituiuly tin ro was no gieat wisdom hi 
allowing an oft'einUu who luul stoh u a tliiug to defend hims< If 
oil the giouiid lliat what lu‘ had thouglit woith stealing was of 
no iiiliinnc value, or to urge in grave meiils healing that a st'cuiily 
winch icpiescmted and piodiiced money possessed no legal woith. 
This iiiconveniv iice was lenicdied by statutes making it crinuual 
to steal et'ilaiu specdfic kinds of securities; hut still il was found 
that se<uiiti(s in foieign funds, &c., had been omitted, and that 
il was not piiinsliable to steal the in. Mr, Peel has piovidid lor 
this omitted specu's of j/: 5 Cinity, (now become so common,) and 
to pieveut dilficulties in the clenominutiou and desciiption of the 
instiiuncnts, lias piovided that all the class may be described by 
llu‘ teinis ^ valuable sc'cuiity/ 

Tilt' old legal doctrines as to the chaiactei of laudetl propcily 
hitioduced mauyabsiud and 'tniscluevous niceties into our criminal 
law. To lay down that it should be no felony to steal lands (viz., 
to piiiloin a manor, or to pocket a fanu) was harmless enough, 
though peihaps supcifluous; but when lliis doctiiuc; was tx- 
li nded to goods and clmltch fixed to the freehold, and severed by 
the tliief, it seems to have bt*en a quibble worthy only of Couii- 
sclloi liothci uin to say the thief should not be punished for stealing 
a doof; or lead, or tiees, or com, because, though he had by lus 

own 
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own hand dcsfro}cd their character of fixedness, still the law — as 
if for the uhject of letting him escape — ^presumed them to be 
immmmihlrsy and at least to ^ savour of the realty,^ 1'hib 
peiveis(‘ litiiou was actually carried to the length that title- 
deed'i in a box inii^ht be taken with impunity, because they ‘ coii- 
c(ined lli(' leally/ Considering that such a theft may occasion 
i1k* most seiioub mischief to the owner, wc think Mr. Peel has 
Miscly made it a misdemeanor, punishable by transpoitation for 
si\( n }oa»s. Anotlier absurdity of a similar kind was in the case 
ol animals /er<r nntiir<r. '^Phere can be but one reason lor the law 
not lecogm/ing a jnopeity in such animals — viz. the physical 
fact of their lemainiug in a wild and unappiopiiutod condition. 
But when tliis ceases, — when the animals, whatever tliey aic, be- 
come domiUv iialurtBf theie can be no icason for not logardiiig 
lliem like otliei propel ty ; and to a ceitaj^ extent the couits ft It 
(onijielled so to do — but then they capiiXousIy e xtended jiiotec- 
liou only to ceitain animals which they chose to considei us 
(xdiisively valuable,— for example, horses, and such as furnished 
food. Accordingly, all birds, beasts, 8lc., kept for pleasuie and 
(uijosily — all Ills Majesty’s menagerie, the (Jiraffe included - 
iliougli of liigher value in money than half, the animals used foi 
fo<^d, might be stolen or injuied with impunity, the law absuidlv 
Mtusiiio to consider as property cieatuies which cost the owner a 
higii pi ICC, because Loid Coke had ranked them as ferrv natartv. 
'I he iollowing pas*>age from his lordship’s iciiowned ‘Case of 
Swans’ will show the subtleties of the law on this mattei. ‘ But 
^ when a man hath savage bea%ls ratione piivikgii, as by leason of 
‘ upaik, wxnien, &c., he hath pot any propet ty in the deer, oi 
‘ conies, or pheasants, or pailndj|Cj> ; and tlierefoie in an action, 

‘ Qiiare parevm^ warrennum, 4'C. Jregit et ini rav'd d tre^ drunas, 

‘ hparcs^ cvnicnlosy phauanosy perdices cepib et mpotfaviiy lu* 
‘ sh<dl not say svosy for he hath no piopeity lu them, but th'^y do 
‘ In long to him ratione piivilcgii for bis game and pleasuic, ike., 

* iioi can felony be committed of them,’ &c. J)og-stcaliiig was 
piolnlntod only in the reign of Geotgo the Thud. Mi, Pod 
has o\t(‘nded protection to all beasts and biids kept m a state of 
lonliiKmcnt, and made the offence of stealing any of them whidi 
aie not subjects of larceny at common law, punishable by it 
penalty ol 120^., in addition to the animal’s value, recoveiahle 
summaiily befoio a justice. 

I’he laws lespectin^ the tiial of principals and accessaries wt ie 
pioMoiisly \eiy faulty, and gave occasion not unfiequently to the 
escape of lumous offenders. In ancient limes, indeed, the actual 
attainder (not meiely the conviction) of the principal was neces- 
sary before the accessary could bo piocoeded against ; but attaii*- 

del 
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der did not follow on all kinds of conviction, as, for instance, 
^vhore the party stood mute of malice, or refused to answer, or 
challenged more than the legal number of jurors — hero he was 
indeed punished by statute, but there was no aUaitultT, and, 
conso(juenlly, any accessary to the crime escaped. Accordingly, 
W(‘ston, the piincipal actor in the detestable mauler of Sir Tlio- 
mas Ovcfbiiry, (as Sir M. Hale relates,) for a long time could not 
be pievailod upon to plead, in order that the J^/arl and Countess 
of Somerset, bis hirers in the bloody scheme, might escape 
punislimeut* '^Hiis absurdity was removed by a statute of Queen 
Aime — but others^ remained. The distinction itself between 
accossaiies before the fact and piiucipal offenders, that is, bet^^^‘eu 
tljc counsellor, or procurer, or payer of a tliief, and the lined* 
himself, seems to rest on no \cry solid foundation; and this the 
law, indeed, appeai^^*^o admit, since it is only in felonies that 
this aitificial classsiheatiou is iccognibcd ; while in treason, (lh(5 
highest of legal oftenccs,) ami in trespasses and misdeuu‘aiK)is, 
(the lowest,) then' is no such distinction of characters, and all 
<‘oncerned are puiicij)al offenders. Why the hirer of a buighir 
should bo only an aecessary licfore the fact, while the hirer of a 
Hegicide is a prin^ifipal itegicide, and the hirer of a swindler an 
ac’tiial swindler, it is diflicult to stale on any satisfactory groAuds. 
Jlut the theoretical incongruity prodtMJcd practical evil* JLboiu 
offence of the accessary bt'ing considered subordinate**, and de~ 
pi'iidiiig entiiely on that of the principal, the accessary could not bo 
puulshed unless his principal was^numable to justice ; though it 
fie(|ucnlly happened that there might be conclusive evidence of the 
coiiusellmg, or plauniiig, or pacing, by the accessary, when the 
fuels of the ciiaie itself might *^101 be capable of conclusive j)io()f 
against the piiucipal, or when, from other causes, he might not be 
anieirablc to justice, 'rids was not all. It would naturally be sup- 
posed that, when the principal w^as convicted by judge and jury, his 
conviction would be conclusive against the acccssaiy, so far as to 

^ 'I bore wore, indeed, Sometimes ciscs, in old times, when the acces*?ary appeau 
to hi\e l>ecn pniicipal m the punishment, tliough accessary in the crime; is, loi ju- 
stanto, in the Year Book,* 18 Bdward IV. 0 B., where the piincipal hem" outhwcrl, 
the u( essiry pleaded to the indictment, and was found g^uilty and hanjjed, and then tho 
piini ipal reversed the outlawry, aifd was tiicd on the indictmont, and found not afuilty ; 
‘ and yet,’ <«ays the book, ‘ it cannot be contended that the acccssaiy was pmlty, inasnuu [i 
as the principal was acquitted,’ However, notwithstanding tho impossibility of such a 
diMrable intendment, the proceeding appears to have been judicially approved, tor 
in the 2d Hichard III. 21 B , whore an outlawry was prosecuted agamsl an access iry lop 
this, that the principal had been outlawed on an appeal, it was objected by lounstl that 
theie was enor m the piincipars outlawry, and, theieforc, the accessary ought not to be 
put to lusvver thereupon, * Fairfax, Justice— Although this which you ^peak of w^cie 
error, (but it seems to me that it is not) yet llic accessary shall be put to answer, car U 
n'eat unonvnuenty that the accessary shall be hanged, and the principal acquitted.’ — Beo 
^ Barn, and Cn s. Hep. 546. 
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preclude bis defending himself on the ground of his principals inno- 
cence. : but yet tliis w as actually allowed, and the accessary might, 
in every case, tiy over again the case of Iiis principal, and contend 
that the verdict of the jury convicting him was wrong; and this, 
not merely on the ground of new facts which had subsequently 
transpired, but by making technical and formal objections to the 
conviction ; by showing that his offence was of a different species 
of felony from that of which he was convicted ; or by contending 
tliat it was a fraud instead of a felony, or other similar quibbles. 
Then again, previous to a statute of the 43d Geo, III,, the acces- 
sary even before the fact could only be tried in the county where 
the offence of being accessary had been committed, which frequently 
could not be ascertained. By that statute he was made triable also 
ill till* county where the principal felony occurred. But llie law still 
reniaiueil in the old state as to the accessaiy^^cr the fad, who, till 
tlie date of Mr. Peel’s alterations, could onl/be tried in the county 
when* the fact of being accessary had been committed. Accordingly, 
when Lord Cowper’s mansion in Hertfordshire was robbed, in the 
last year, of the amount of rents received by his steward, and one 
of the most guilty of the parties, the man who received and dis- 
tributed the plunder among the gang, was ifidicted as accessary 
afti5» the fact, at the Hertford Assizes, he w as acquitted, because, 
alriiough^unquestionably accessary to a burglary in Hertfordshire, 
no act could be proved upon him individually in that county. 
H (i was then indicted at the Old Bailey Sessions, but the prose- 
cutor again failed — not being jble to prove any receipt or distri- 
bution of the money by the man in London, At last it was dis- 
covered that he had received some of the money in Surrey, and in 
Surrey he was accordingly indicted and convicted ; but not till 
these triple proceedings liad occasioned an expense of 42(j/. This 
evil is now entirely remedied by the provision, that the accessary 
after (like the accessary before) the fact may be tried either in the 
county where he becomes accessary, or in diat where the principal 
felony is committed : so that, in the case before mentioned, the 
mail might have been convicted at Hertford, though he received 
the money in Surrey ; and with respect W the inconvenience>s 
above alluded to, touching accessaries^ before the fact, they are 
removed by the provision, that he may* be tried as a substantive 
felon, whether the principal felon be amenable to justice or not. 
And this provision is jujiliciously made to apply to all felonies, by 
virtue ol any statutes ^ made or to be made,^ 

The want of these three essential words (which Mr. Peel uses 
wiiere necessary) has occasioned questions and perplexities in va 
rious branches of statute law, some of which Mr. Peel has already 
removed. In passing an enactment operating upon a class of 

offences 
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offences or felonies, for want of these words, the enactment has 
frequently been limited to such felonies or offences as were in 
existence at die time of the enactment being passed ; — and then 
a string of statutes are afterwards framed, which, without the 
least distinction in principle, happen not to fall within the letter 
of sucli ill-penned ciiactinent — from its not appljing in terms to 
felonies or offences created subsequently to its date. Thus, for 
instance, from the negligent penning of many of die old statutes 
taking away the benefit of clergy from various offences, the be- 
nefit was, by the limited words of the statute, only taken away 
in case of the prisoner’s conviction by verdict or confesnion ; and 
the cases, of his *con\iction on standing mute and refusing to 
plead, or on challenging ^peremptorily more than the legal num- 
ber of the jury, or on outlawry, in which the punishment could 
on no reasonable g'-^^und be different, w^ere altogether omitted ; 
and accordingly, ont^ jirisoner might be convicted of a fclonj by 
verdict, and suffer death, and the next day another might be con- 
victed of the very same offence on his obstinately standing mute, 
and yet Ids offence was clergyable, and he was merely burnt in 
the hand and whipped, or, in latter days, transported. "Jlic 2d 
section of 3d A\iyiam and IMary, c. y, w^as passed in Ifiyi, to 
remedy this absuid anomaly; but then, for want of prospective 
words, it only applied to felonies preijimiis'/i/ existing. AnoUier 
statute, the 12lU (leo. III., in 1771, was passed for the* same ob- 
ject, but, from the same defect, it applied to no felonies created 
since that lime. Mr. Peel’s law provides, once and for all, that 
wliert‘ clergy is taken from the offence, the offender shall be eqiudly 
excluded, whether coii\i(‘ted by verdict, by confession, or in any 
other manner; and this whe titer the excluding statute is already 
made or afterwards lo he made. 

The first alteration introduced by Mr. Peers first act for im- 
proving the administration of criminal justice in England, 7 Geo* 
J V. c. fi4, is one wliidi appears to us highly important, and likely 
to be attended with valuable |esults. It gives to two justices of 
the pt^ace the pow'er (before possessed only by tlie Court of King’s 
Jlench) of admitting lo bail persons charged with any description 
of felony. Before this act, a magisti ate, on an accusation of most 
felonies of a serious naturO, w as compelled eitlier to discharge or 
commit the individual. And it w as only in casea of lesser felonies 
and misdemeanors that he was authorized to take bail for the party’s 
appearance ; the law appearing not sufficiently to consider that there 
was just the same cliance of the party accused of robbery or house- 
brt aking being altogether innocent, asiii the case of a person charged 
with purloining a mackerel or knocking down his neighbour* 
Though the author of the Mirror of Justices drily assures us that 

M 2 such 
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eticli high offenders have no other sureties but the fQUf of the 
prison ; yet we cannot but think that such sureties are rhore fitted for 
persons cojivictod than for persons merely accused. That the se- 
curity of bail is less cflicacious in proportion as the charge is more 
heinous cannot be deyied ; but still we think that the taking or 
refusing l^ail should he mainly governed by the greater or less pre- 
sumptions of guilt appearing on the preliminary examination, 
rather than ])y regard to the degree of the crime charged. By the 
ancient coinn>on law", all felonies whatever were bailable ; and it is 
only by a variety of statutes that aU the confused distinctions have 
bctai introduced, and the law, as to what offences were or were not 
bailable, rendered so perplexed, that Blackstoiio himself only ven- 
tured to sum up the result doubtfully. Mr. l^ecFs act has repealed 
the former statutes on the subject, getting rid of the provisions as 
to the sheriff’s taking bail, which wore intri(;^tfe and in great degree 
obsolete ; and instead of arbitrary and capricious distinctions 
between different descriptions of felony, made without regard to 
any general principle, the new act introduces one uniform and 
clear piiiiciplo applicable to all felonies. It in no case confides 
the power to a single Justice; but directs that where one justice^ 
on a prisoner being brought before him, findsi, that the evidence 
neilliijr raises a strong presumption of guilt, nor warrants a dis- 
charge, he shall remand the prisoner to be taken before two justices : 
and, if tlie case (either appearing on the prosecutor’s evidence, 
or on the joint result of that of the prosecution and that offered 
for tlie prisoner) does not produce a strong presumption of guilt, 
these two justices may admit tTie prisoner to bail. Previous to 
this statute, the magistrates, ou the preliminary ex'4mination, had 
no power of hearing any evidence f#r the prisoner. The discretion 
tliiis vested in them of doing so seems to us an important improvc- 
niciit, tending to make the examination a more certain criterion of 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, and thus to prevent the 
great evil of ineffectual commitment. Th«se provisions will, we 
think, occasionally have the effect of saving an innocent indi- 
vidual ffom the hardship of some Veeks^ or months’ incarcera- 
tion, from which he cannot be liberated williout irreparable in- 
jury, and rarely without contamination to his character; and they 
•will also prcvt nt the more common evil of individuals being dis 
charged altoguher, from the reluctance of the magistrate to commit 
on slight suspicion, though lie would not hesitate to require bail, if 
empowered so to do. * 

The requiring depositions to be taken by the magistrate, and 
returned to the assizes, in cases of misdemeanor as well as in cases 
of felony, where alone it was necessary tinder the old law, is also, 
we think, an useful improvemeut. ISio valid reason, we conceive, 
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cjinl)c assigttfed for requiring them ini the one case, which docs not 
almost equally exist in the other, seeing that misdemeanors aie 
often as intiicatc in their details as felonies, and that unless tlic 
depositions are leturned, the judges are williout any infoniiation 
on which they can instruct, or explain a difficult ease to, the grand 
jury. And the power of binding the parties to appear and prose- 
cute, which was formcily wanting in cases of inisdcnicanor, is now 
judiciously given to justices. Hie same unwise distinction — be- 
twwn felonies and misdemeanors — also foimcily pu'vailed, as to 
the power of trying offences 'commitfod on the bouudarus of 
comities. The former species of offence was tiiable in <ithor 
of the counties, but tlicic was no similar jprovision as to the lattei. 
Again, if the offence w'as begun in one county and completed 
in another, there was no general provision for its being tried, 
whether felony' or th^^lciiieaiioi, in cither; though ceitam parti- 
cular crimes weic by particular statutes made so liiablo. J'lom 
these defects arose a woild of subtle doubts and discussions, as to 
tiu' county wliciciiilhc sninlancc of the offence must be considen^d 
to bo committed.* J}y Mr. PecTs Act, misdonicanois, as well as 
felonies, committed within fi\c liundud yuids of the boiiiuUny 
of any tw'o coiint<!(S, or begun in one and ( ompleted in tlie 
other, may bo tiicd in eitheu In case of muider, wlicrtj the 
poisoning or stioko happened in one coutity and the tUwth in the 
other, at common-law the muulerer could be tried in ncithei. 
Then the statute of C and 3 lidw, VI., c. Qt, matlc him liiablo 
in ihe county wheie the death liapjiened. Put ISlr. J^cefs act has 
repealed this statute, this case being, doubtless, considered as 
falling within the aboNc enactment — us uu offence begun in one 

* The sime niccUts to venue occuned m chil aetions, arising from 
f on dilution of juries, whith left question's to be decided by the |uroi4»’ ovin arln il Ku(a\- 
b clj<e of the Utts, and not, in niodeiu tinu >, by evidence adJiKcd heino tlieni. 
While this system continiud, it v^as of cour^tc essciuial Ihit the juiois should be t/e 
iuctnf*tOf fioin such near jiHre* the lnbdnt.ttlls^^hcrio^, as 1 oid CoKe F\)h,nia) lia\e the 
bcUei and more ccitain knowhdgie of the Uct. The practice, however, ol lequirm^j 
neighbours and huudredors on tin jury continued long attci the reason ccab^djhy )uik*«c 
tr>ing joltly on evidence, ,is tiic) do now, and without being allowed to itnpoit into iho 
case any private KuoulccIgT of ihcir own, be |udic Uls nvciend Syr Robert Uiooke, 
Chivalicr inidgaits Chief Justice dtl Common Rank, icports as follows in his Iciincd 
Abudgement. ‘ Lo deiendant a'^^ume cn Loud, dt cure le wound Ic plamtif ct met 
conliiry medic iiif in Middlesex, per ejm* plamtif fu I impauc. — Thitn^ JmiHc. ShU 
pre^ne issue sur Ic' assumpsit visnc sera clc 1 ond. et 5i del contrary medicines tunc dej 
MidcJlesex, acc. Ic case m Fit/h 37 ' tor the benefit of those who are notsei^cauts del 
ky we tnnslato the cs«e— .‘Ihe dtfciidiut undertook In London to cure the wound of 
the phmtifl, and ajiplicd contury nwhcincs in MulciUscx, per quod the phintdl was 
impaired Ju^iuc It they take I'^sue on the a^ssumpbit, venue (the )un) ''hall 

1)0 ot London j it ol the contiary medicines, then of Middhsox, according to the ca e 
111 Fit/hnbert 37.’ 'Ihe gcneial issue would now deny both the imdertakpig and the 
impropiicty of the medicines, apd the plaintiff might tiy bis c»tu&e nt pJcasiirc m London 
0/ Middlescxi 

county 
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county and completed in another. Probably it would bo so held 
< — ^but we think we know astute brethren of the coif, who would 
make a co])ions aijijuinent in favour of a priboner in such a case, 
on tlic gioiind that tlie completion of an act must be considered 
to ha^ e an active sense^ and to mean something more than the 
mere dcatli happening in one county, without any act of the niur- 
deierMcrc; and therefore, perhaps, lliis case is now not so clearly 
|m)^ided for as it was under the former law. At common law^, 
ill slating offences against the joint properly' of several individuals, 
whetluT partners or not, it \vas necessary to state all their names; 
and any vatiance in these W’as fatal to the iudietment, though 
entirely immaterial to the question of the ])risoner’s guilt. Phis IkkI 
only been partially remedied by tw’^o elder statutes ; but by Mr. 
Peel’s Act, ill all such cases, (including tlie case of joint-stock 
companies and trustees,) it is sufficient to s*^te the goods, 8cc., as 
the pioperty of A. B. or C. D. and others; and llie jhoviso extends 
to misdemeanors as well as felonies. 'J^iis rational rulci has now 
become an universal lule of law, which will lender it unneoi's- 
sary any longer to introduce such a clause, as was generally 
done, into pri\ale ads for incorporating companies and public 
bodies. The provision as to staling stoU'ii pVoperty, in indict- 
iiiciit?, to belong generally to turupiko-trustees, coimiiissioiieis of 
sew^ers, inliabitauts of counties, &c. without naming any of them 
individually, is also highly useful, and will pi event many failures 
of Justice, which were used to spring from U'chnical vaiiances 
belvvceii the letter of the btatcm#nt and the truth of the facts. 

Another most important impiovement is that effected hy the 
twentieth section of Mr. Peel’s fiist act, — which provhles that no 
defects of form, such as the want of stating the oft’enee to be 
^ with force and arms,’ or ^ against the peace, ^ or ^ against the 
form of the statute or mistakes as to time or place ; or tin* ab- 
sence of any other matter unnecessary to be proved, shall be 
grounds for staying or reversing any judgment, for any felony 
or misdemeanor, whether the judgment is grouud<*d on verdict, 
confession, or outlawry. All these and similar foimal defects 
bail been long ago cured, as lawyers cull itj'^by a verdict in civil 
actions, mCiCY the operation of sevenj healing statutes. But 
ill criminal proceedings they still remained fatal objections ; and 
instances have fiequently and recently occurred, wherein parties 
clearly convicted by a jury of capital felonies, have afterwards 
escaped punishnli'nt, because the indictment wanted the words 
^ prout patet per recordum,’ or ^ vi et aiinis,’ or ^ contra pacom/ 
Sonae jiersons may, perhaps, conceive that Mr. Peel’s Act should 
have gone farther, and provided, not merely that a verdict or Judg- 
ment ahould set at rest all such objections, but that a prisoner 

should 
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should not Ijc allowed even to make them by a demurror to the 
indictment ; but wo confess We think he has done right in allowing 
such o!)jectioiis still to be ujade on demurror, Not to leave sonic 
modeot taking advantage of these infonnalilies would be, in eHect, 
to abrogate the forms, and declare proseci^iors at perfect liberty to 
prt paic their proceedings with ulmlever degree of capricious laxity 
they might think ])roper. We think it better that the old forms 
should be preserved. In cases of misdemeanor, there is the less 
fear of persons availing themselves of the privilege of demurring, 
since, if their objocUon happcri^ not to be tenable, the demurrer 
is an admission of all the tacts in the indictment, and tlu y cannot 
afti'rwards plead, aiid take their chance of a trial; but, in cast s of 
h lony, ijoni Hale and Blackstonc doubt on the point, whetlKu* the 
judgment, on a demurrer against the prisoner, is or is not final, 
'lliis, however, Scem6.{;^f little importance, since it is now pu'tty 
well settled wlricli of these forms are ncccssaiy, and which uni not, 
and there is not much chance of a prosecutor joining issue on a 
demurrer, to argue any such questions. 'Fhe course, therefore, in 
case of a prisoner demurring, would be, we apprehend, either to 
present a new bill, if the grand jury were still sitting, or, if pos- 
sible, to get leave ameiKl the error. But we iind no provision 
for amending indictments in such case in Mr. Peel’s Act > and 
as it seems to be at least doubtful whether the court, without the 
jury, can amend formal defects in indii'tmeuts, under the existing 
slatntes of amendment, it certainly strikes us that some provision 
ought to be made foi a speedy apieadmeiit of the indictment, in 
case a ))risoner should demur, for any of those defects which arc 
still objectionable on demurrer. We observe that such a provision 
is made for amending by the c6uit in case of a plea of mismmer. 
Another clause in Mr. Peel’s Act prevents various oilier formal 
objections being made to the proceedings after veidict — such as 
mistakes in directing the jury-process to a wrong officer, inisno- 
meis of any of the jury, or of the officer returning the process, &c. 

'j’lie piecision iiatiftally, and most ]>roperly, required in the 
flaming of statutes, the effect whereof was to subject men to im- 
prisoniiK’iit and deadi, demanded, as is well known, the exact spe- 
cilicntion of every class of persons, and of every subject-matter 
involved in the law, — w3h the lit application of words both of 
singular and plural nimiber, (though Mr. Uniacke pronounces 
that, ^ on ihe anihonty of Mugna Chartay the singular is suffi- 
cient, p. liG,) and of masculine and oi feminine gender, and^ 
the distinct setting forth of bodies corporate, as well as indi- 
viduals, Nothing, we tliink, is more unwise than to sneer, as 
inconsiderate persons sometimes do, at a precision of style 
whicli proceeded from the wise desire of making penal laws ccr- 
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tain and cxjiliclt^ and which had in view a most wholesome object 
in favour of the sccuiity of the subject. We, iicverlheless, can see 
no objection whatever to an express law like Mr. PeeFs clause, 
enacting pit'fisely to what extent this precision may be relaxed, and 
lliat liciiK foiwaid, as a mle of construction, whemwer a statub^ 
shall use Moids importing the singular number or masculine gen- 
(IfT; tln'se shall include the pluial number and feminine gender, and 
shuil e\t(‘nd to bodies corpoiato as well as iwdividuah, unless such 
intcipietaikm should be manifestly rcpugnaiit lo the context of the 
act. \Mien the legislature has declared this rule of constiurtiou 
to be applied to its own ads, theic can be no danger or iuconve-* 
iiience in its adoption; but we think it was 'die piovince of the 
legislature to do it, and that any judge who, in constiuing a 
penal law, had departed in the slightest degiec fiom that sliict 
intcrjnetalion for the security of the accused, whk h is establislied 
by our law, would have departed unwurianTahly both fioin piece- 
dent and fiom duty; and if it so happened that the piisoiicr was, 
for any eaust', in favour with popular wuitci.s, w(' me sure any judge 
so acting w^oiild have subjected liiniself to a full sliaie of that igno- 
rant abuse which is noiv fieqiiently pouied forth on conscientious 
men for administering the law’s as they lind them, ami not daring 
to stretch these to the light or the left, in older to meet their own 
oi the popular views of the justice or injustice of any paiticular 
case. • 

We understand a clause was under discussion for relaxing the 
rules of law, as to variations between the slateuients in the imlict- 
meiit and the pi^of at the trial, tnit that, on mature con dcleralioii 
ol the inatUr, the learned judges (to whose as>i8taiice, as well as 
to that of otlu'i lawyers, Mi. acknowledges gieat obliga- 
tions) w ere unfuendly to the adoption ol any such clause, as tend- 
ing to introduce a laxity in criminal pleadings, at once itijuiious 
to piisoners, and perilous to the public. 'J'lie Inilh is, the ladiues 
ol justice occasionally resulting fiom defet;ts in ]deading, aie to 
be asciibed to the caiclessness or ignorauci' of piactilioneis, and 
not to the vices of the s}stein; and, however the sjstein weio 
altered, it could never piovidci effectually against mischiefs aiisiiig 
fiom lliese causes. When a felon is acquitted on a charge of 
M(*aljnii a (olt, because in evidence the xmimal stolen turns out to 
have b(cjia fill> — or when a person charged with inansluughUr 
in furious diiving’^ of a couch 'drawn by two geldings and two 
. * mares, ^ 

* We aic lo‘’ccM}.), oilpnee rtllui<» down sc\(‘ic punishment. ( luef Justice 
iJest, in ms uiargo to the gi-aud ]ury ot WilMure, 1827, sa\s on this suhjut, ‘ 11 thcio 
vyaN B«gliffence m fh#* coiuluct ot both or either of tli«* drl^cfs, the pti on or pcisonis 
to sach n^gh^^cncc is luijiutaile should be pror coded a">ainst fui inanslaughk r : 

and, if (luly convicted, I shall take caic lo award $ucli punishment aa Iho cacumsUmes 
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mares/ escapes because there is no evidence to establish the alle- 
gation as to the sex of the animals, the public observe with natural 
and proper disgust so seiious a mischief resulting from So small an 
enor. But the observation of common senseis, — Why was the 
indictment drav^^n so inaccurately ? — ^ by did not the framer cither 
ascertain what the fact was as to the sex of the animals — or, if 
that was impossible, make use of the generic term, /mnes*, which 
is all that the law requites ; or why, at least, did he not render 
escape impossible, by inserting two or moic counts, to meet any 
possibility? Any one of these modes would have pvcvenUd llie 
escape of the offender, and the carelessness of neglecting su< h 
piccautions is the ordy fair object of censure.'^ But, when the 
new'spaper legislatoi gets hgld of such a case, he endeavouis, by 
an exaggerated tiiade, to persuade the world lliat all the blame 
lests with the ]aw,'and*w/ith that salutary and constitutional lule of 
law, which requires that a man shall, on his trial, be strictly piovtd 
to have coimmUed the veiy off ence charged upon him, and no other. 
So long as this lulc is upheld, every Englishman is secure that 
lie cannot be accused and condemned on a charge of which he 
has not received exact intimation; wdiilc the iccoicls of the coinls 
will be sure to funnel acciuate paiticulais of the crimes of winch 
any nidi\2dual has be(ui convicted or acquitted — and thereby »to 
supply him witli a leady defence, in case of a second acqpsalion 
for the same act. In some occasional instances, the adhcieiice to 
the rule may cause a failure of justice, w'bich is only what must 
sometimes liappen as to every gencr^gl lule; but it is obvious, that 
tli(‘ inle must cease to be one, if the judge, in eai’h particular 
case, is to ikcide wbethor it is fit to abide by the rule or to dis- 
ugard it. Caie aud knowledge cAi the part of practitioners aie all 
that aie lequired to prevent the escape of offenders on the gioiind 
ol such vaiiances ; — but if the lule wxuc lelaxed in such instances 
as those above alluded to, the next step would be to cliarging a nutu 
With stealing a horse, aiuipioving him guilty of stealing a shecq) — 
iiom which it would be no hard advance to accusing another of 
minder, and convicting him of a larceny; or, to charging a third 
with tieason, and finding him guilty of publishing a libel. Ju 
shoit, every lelaxation ol the rules as to variance, which lequire 

of tlu' paiticrlar case, aud fhc* necessity of checking furious driving, require. I include 
\sithin the tern ncglu^tnco,*’ not onl^ caieks-i driving, but e\(iting the hoi$es lo siuh 
a rate of speed tiiat they cannot be stopped or properly du^clnl, the knowingly duMiig 
unbroken or mckuis bo^^es, overloading a coa,cli, or using one that has not suflment 
'luMgthjOi improper h line 12. 

^ One ol the counsel lor the piosccution in Iho case to wUkh v/O allude, did nc- 
tually frame the indictment vyith the general term Miorwa,’ wlucb would have avpidod 
ail difficulty, but it was alteicd by a subordinate pjactiUotter,iind tilo uuueces^aiy paitt- 
ruUiity lutioduced whivh oco^isioticd the failure ol justice, 

dial 
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that a party must prove, whether in civil actions or in criminal 
pleadings, what ho alleges on the record, would op(*n the door to 
ti*e a(h^is^ion of wider discrepancies, and the sanctioning of looser 
and more negligent statements, till the dceluratiou or the indict- 
iiK 111, instead of effecting its object of conveying accurate infor- 
mation to the defendant or prisoner, as to what charge he was to 
meet, would lend rather to mislead and perplex him. The occa- 
sional incomenience of a failure of justice in a particular case, 
(vvliich can rarely arise but from carelessness or ignorance in the 
puictitioner,) is, we conceive, abundantly counterbalanced by the 
utility of the general rule. 

\Vc are happy to sva the form of the arraignment, and pleading 
not guilty, simplified, and freeil from the al)sur(l ‘ Cvlprit, liow^ will 
you be trieirr an imiutelligible form, which has baffled all ety- 
mologists. lilackslone deiives it fiom Uio cofniplioa of the re- 
plication of the clerk of airaigiis to the plea-^iion culpabilist 
^ CuV-{iox culpabilis,)-^pr?7,’ that is, ‘ ready to prove jou so/ Wc 
have lieard another coiijeeturc, that the cleik, after the plea of not 
guilty, expressed a benign wish, in bad Fieiich, — ^ QiCil parait 
— may it appetir so,’ which was coirupted into llie word ^ cul- 
pjit' — w<' leave tiie point to the Anticjuariai^ Society. 

'Twenty )ears ago, Mr, Chrispaii observed, ‘ that it would have 
been more consistent with the dignity of a court of justice to have 
grunted the benefft of clergy, without requiiing uii unnecessary 
foim, the meaning of which few jiersous conipitliend.’ II ut the 
alteration was h ft for Mr. Pe^'l to effect, who has simpl) abolished 
tile form, and has, by Uvo short sections, piovidetl that no person 
shall sutfer death for any felony, unless for fedonics excluded from 
the benefit of clergy bedbre tfte passing of the act; and that 
felonies, not jmnisbablc with death, shall be punished in the nian- 
n( r pointed out by tlui statutes specially ndating to them ; or, if 
no special punishment be provided, by transportation not exceed- 
ing seven years, or imprisonment not Exceeding two >ears. It 
is leally surprising, considering that the privilege of clergy has 
cmlirely fallen fioin its original character aiul desi||tt, for at least 
fi)ui i f'nturics, that the legislature should have so long retained 
tlie fonn meicly as a clij^sy and indirect mode of distinguishing 
capital fiom lesser felonies, Mr. Christian suggests, as an ob- 
jection to it, that if the criminal, however small the offence, ob- 
stinately refused to ppy the benefit of clergy, the court would be 
i?ompellcd to pass sentence of death upon him ; an act of par- 
liament, however, was hardly necessary to obviate such a possi- 
bility. A more seiious evil was, that the benefit could only be 
enjo}ed once, and accordingly the felon was liable to suflfer 
fieath for the second offence of felony, however slight its cha- 
racter ; 
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ractrr i in addition to which, the allowance of the benefit was* 
a pardon fur all clergyable felonies previously coimnilted, so 
that crimes afterwards discovered could not be punished. The 
form, also, was highly objectionable, as perpetually calling to 
mind a barbarous and obsolete privilege, and still more in leav- 
iiig death as the nominal iiunishment in a multitude of cases 
where the law appeared rathei to wink at its evasion by an ob- 
scure form, than cleaily and directly to class the crime as a 
lesser offence subject to a minor punishment. Mr. PoelS le- 
pealing statute also abiogates the unjust provision of Edward 
V 1., that peers shoukUiave benefit of clergy, although they could 
not lead, and without any of the penal conditions which were the 
price paid by other subjects-.-a law called into action on the me- 
morable tiial of the Duchess of Kingston,'^' when, by virtue of the 
(lause, she was dischaigev^, on conviction of the ciime of bigamy, 
without the slighfest punishment. Sir M. Hale mentions, that a 
peei had been once burnt in the hand on taking the benefit of 
the act, under au erioiieoiis consti action of it by the judge. 

The court, under the new act, aic euipowered to award solitary 
c(*ulhiement for the whole or any pajt of tlie teim of impiison- 
uieut aflKcd to any offcnee; and mo bt lieve this is the first instance 
of solitary confinomeiit being authoii/ed by any English siatufe. 
The privation of libeity bcems to ha\c been thought punWlnneut 
sufficient in case of oidiiiary crimes, and the dieadful seclusion from 
all social inter course has hitheito been leservod for the lot of state- 
criminals alone. We cannot help thinking — though we are aware 
of vaiious opinions on the subject, held by experienced obser- 
vers of the habits of prisoners — that, within pioper limits, the 
practice may be beneficial ; and we are much inclined to believe, 
that the horrois of incarcerated solitude, for a few months, would 
oltcn leave a more salutary impression on* the mind of the cii- 
minal, than twice the space of confinement spent in tlie society of 
his fellows in guilt ; and \hc consequent diminution of the length 
of confinement would be agieat acHanlage in many points of view^ 

The general tendency of Mr. Peel’s alterations has been to 
diminish, and never inateiially to increase, the seventy of statutory 
punishments — a mitigation wjiich wig are disposed to think, in the 
degree to which he has efiecled it, is not hkely to be attended 
with dangerous consequences;— and which, in these new laws, 
is most judiciously made to accompany new legulations for ren- 
deiing conviction more certain, and preventing tWe escape of 
offenders. Transportation for life is now made the punishment 
for several ofleuces wliich were before capital, and for some 
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others ^vhIch v'ere before less severely punished. We agree \yith 
those who think this inoie extensive application of this punish- 
ment highly salutary, especially in cases of second offences 
of larceny, where the confirmed vicious courses of the prisoner 
lca\t‘ no chance of amendment, and where the old law inlhcting 
rlealli was yet so seveie a>s to have become a mere dormant letter* 
W hen guilt arrives at a certain point of infamy and aggravation, 
we b(‘litvc the entire removal of the individual to a new scene of 
life, affords at once the only security to society against his future 
crimes and the contagion of his habits, and the only chance left 
for himself of regaining decency and rc spoqtability. The ])unish- 
ment of common larceny is now lixttl at a maximum of seven * 
years’ traiispoitation, whereas, before, that offence miglit be 
punished with Iranspoi taliou for four teen }ears* Tlie steahng of 
fish in ponds or wateis in gardens or ineioimrcs'bolonging to dwell- 
ing-houses, which w^as before a felony, punished with transporta- 
tion for seven years, is now also made‘ merely a misdemeanor; and 
a compassionate clause prevents the innocent aiigler from becondng 
a criminal, by }>io\iding that, for unlawfully angling in an inclosed 
garden, or land, he shall pay five ))oiinds lor his diversion, or two 
pounds foi angling in water not in such gi>ji*den, Sec., and tliat if 
h^ tackle be seized, that shall stand as an equivalent to the penalty. 
Accessaries after the fact to (he ofi’cnce of horse-stealing aio no 
longer punishable with death, as it seems, but only with two 
}oais’ iniprisouiuenl — unless in the case of their being leceivers of 
tlu* stolen piopeit}, in whi^ti case they may be tnmspoited for 
fourteen years. It may, peilnips, be (jneslionable wlndher there 
is wisdom in establishing so wide adiflbience belw^ecu the punish- 
ment of the accessaiy after theSVet, and that of the piiucjpal, in 
a crime of so common occuneuce— -and to the committing of 
which, fiom the high value of the animal, and the facilities of 
tiansporting it rapidly to a distance, and of sale, there must 
alwa}s be such strong temptations; — aUd whether it would not 
be wxll to reserve a disci etionary power of transpoitation. The 
accessaiy hejore the fact, who counsels or hires tlie principal to 
sUal the animal, may suffer death with tiie principal, while the 
at cessai} afteff who assists in the sale or the removal of the lioise, 
or sliaics the price, would come off with two j cars’ impiison- 
nient, for an oflence not very widely different in moral guilt or 
in the mischief whiefe it occasions. The law respecting the capi- 
tal offence of burglary is considerably mitigated, by providing 
that buildings «haU not be considered dw'eilinp -houses, so as to 
render the breaking of them burglary, unless tlieyiiirc connected 
wWi a dwelling-house by some inteinal communication— whereas 
before^ the hrtiaking by night into tiny bams or houses, &c., 
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giluate within the curtilage of a dwelling-house^ was a capital 
offence of burglary. The capital crime of stealing in a dwelling- 
house, to the value of forty shillings, is now altered by raising the 
sum to five pounds. The former sum having been fixed in the 
reign of Queen Anne, this increase of the value which is to con*- 
slitute the capital offence appears to be judicious. 

At coimuou law, prosecutors and witnesses were not entitled to 
be repaid the expenses incurred in a prosecution for a public 
offence — a defect in the administration of criminal justice tending 
to the escape of offenders, which was partially remedied by sla- 
lutcH of George II. ^^nd George 111. ; but their provisions only 
• api)li<‘d to cases of felony. ^The new provisions of Mr. Peel’s act, 
for reimbursing the expensca of prosecutors in misdemeaiionj, as 
well as felonies, we consider an important and valuable improve- 
nit*nt, removing a dlstin«ti#n which rested on no solid foundation. 
The greater part •of misdemeanors are in effect as much public 
ofl'cuccs, requiring prosecution for public good, as felonies — and 
it is to such public misdemeanors only that the provision is 
applied. ISothing, we conceive, can be more unwise than to 
throw any obstacle or discouragement in the way of prosecuting 
and punishing those l^^sscr offences, the committing which, with 
impunity, founs the most ordinary temptation to crimes of •a 
inoie heinous kind. Why the party prosecuting and coiwicting 
another of receiving stolen goods, or ))crjury, or riot, or at- 
tempts to commit felony, should bo dilveii to prosecute at his 
own expense, while the county was ly)uiid to reimburse the ex- 
penses of the party prosecuting for robbery or murder, cannot be 
accounted for on any reasonable principle. The only offences, 
the expense of prosecuting whicli should be thrown on piivatci 
iudivkUials, arc those of assault, libel, and the like ; where, though 
the public justice is certainly interested, yet the evil committed is 
mainly a grievance to the individual only. Wliether or not it be 
desiiable that prosecutions should be altogether taken out of the 
hajids of private individuals and vested, as in Scotland, in tho'^e of 
a nomimitiid public prosecutor, is a most important question, 
which we shall not now Consider at large. Mr. Peel has expressed 
himself as somewhat friendljj to such a plan; wc have no fear 
that ho will seriously propose*its adoption without being satisfied 
that mischiefs do result in practice from the present system, and that 
llu^se arc likely to be removed by the substi4itcd mode, without 
introducing equal inconveniences of another kind. It should be 
remembered that by much the greater proportion of crimes are 
committed against persons of some substance and property, to 
whom the attendance and loss of time accompanying a pro- 
secution, though certainly disagreeable, are, we conceive, by 

no 
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no means so i3rejudicial and irksome as may sometimes be 
supposecL While effectual provision is made, as is now the 
case, for reimbursing such persons as choose to ask it in their 
full expenses, and compensating them properly for tlieir loss of 
tiiiK?, we are inclined to think, no great reluctance to undertake 
the prosecution will in general be found on the score of mere 
Ijonble, Mr* Miller, we conceive, much overstates this matter 
when he says — 

‘ The consequence is, that the suit w^hicli the’ private party is bound 
over to ' institute, is usually brought merely for the sake of form^ to 
save the forfeiture which wwild be incurred by non-prosecution j and 
is pursued with so much carelessness before*" the tribunal where it is* 
brought, as to ensure the acquittal of the criminal* 

Due observation of the practice of assizes and sessions would 
convince this candid writer, that prosescutioni^ are not there con- 
ducted for mere fomi ; and that, when once* undertaken, par- 
ties do in general pursue them with a considerable degree of zeal 
and interest. We believe it rarely happens that criminals escape 
from the sort of carelessness to which he alludes ; it occasionally 
happens that there is a designed backwardness and collusion on 
the part of the witnesses, and this especially if the proceeding 
be considered harsh, and, for any cause, unpopular — ^but that 
woiihi equally exist under any possible system of prosecution, 
and certainly not least under a system which vested the power of 
prosecuting hi a stipendiary public oflicer. We have ourselves 
seen a gang of poachers charged with, and evidently guilty of, 
shooting a gamekeeper, escape by the determined prevarication 
of the witnesses for the prosecution, and their wilful and entire 
abandonment of the evidence \hey had given before the magis- 
trates. — What law^ could effectually guard against such occasional 
evils ? — But w^e believe that — what with the interests of the attor- 
ney, and the constables and apprehenders, in the conviction— the 
natural wish of men to punish those wiio have invaded their pro- 
perty- — the sense of public duty- — and the general desire of wit- 
nesses and parties to be on the successful side, (a bias whlcli ope- 
rates even in a criminal prosecution, thouj^h to a much less degree 
than in a civil suit,) there is, in general^ no great want of motives 
to urge a vigdxous pursuit of the prosecution by the private party. 
Over and above these stimulants, rewards are often paid by the. 
governnient and by« private parties and associations on convic- 
tion of the criminal ; and one of Mr. Peel’s acts empowers the 
court, in all cases of heinous offences, to award a compensation 
to the appreheiider, in addition to the expenses of the prose- 
cutor and witnesses ; besides which, in cases of larceny, the 
of tlm goods is, by a statute of Henry VJIL, entided lo 
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restitution of Ids property, on comiction of thp offender. That 
prosecutions arc frequently suppressed, from comj>romiscs made 
^\ith the offender, in order to obtain a restitution of the properly, 
ue have no doubt. But as tlie parties aj»grie\cd must ever be 
the most vigilant and expeditious in detecting the criminal, and 
will generally regard their private and individual intciests before 
those of the public, we believe that failures of justice from this 
cause must occur frequently under any sysUnn that can be devised. 
Where the party robbed* can procure restomtion of Ids gcK)ds ou 
condition of screening the offender, s('lf-mteiesi will occasionally 
prevail ; and a public ^prosecutor would, in such cases, be liaftled 
* by the sinister zeal of parti# so tempted. We are, therefore, dis- 
pose d to doubt whether on the whole any mateiial advantage to 
public justice would arise fioin the change in question ; a great 
difliculty, we think,* wouht'^occur in the selection of fitting and 
safe hands inwhidi to lodge so serious a trust and responsibility — 
the moie the public have the adimidstration of justice in their own 
hands, and the fewer piofessionul officers are engaged in it, the 
more satisfactory it is, ue think, in general, likely to prove. Wo 
certainly agree with Mr. Miller, that the evidence of magistrates, 
and ch'iks of the perye, coioners, and other persons acquainted 
with all the details of (he present s) stem, should be cavefullv heard, 
to ascertain the extent of the instances of offenders escaping for 
want of parties t6 prosecute, before any new sjslem is intioduced. 

I'hat it is most desiiable to lessen the numixu of iudi\iduals 
pioseeuted and injuied by abode la gaols, without afterwauls 
being convicted, no one can doubt, llie disproportion between 
I'oiumittals and convictions in this kingdom is certainly an alarm- 
ing subject, requiring most seiious^consideiation. Wc fear, how- 
ever, tliat, under any system, this ineonvouience must be suffered 
to a coiisideiablc <ixtent, — 1st, from the loop-holes which the 
salutary forms and rules of law necessaiy to protect innocence 
will inevitably afford, unfU'r the best airangenients, for tlie oc- 
casional escape of the guilty ; 12ndly, fioin the impossibility of 
alw^a^s compelling witnesses to attend and give evidence; :]dly, 
fiom the doubts uiwoidably arising on slight, or cireurnstantial, 
or conflicting evidence, whicji must fiequcntly render it indis- 
tiensablo for a magistmlc to put a case of suspicion in train of 
being iinally sifted and decided on by a higher tribunal, when it 
may ultimately turn out that the circumstances, though they 
affoided just giounds of suspicion, are not so couclli^ivc as to 
warrant the conviction of the accused. However, while we are 
satisfied that these are some of the muin causes which oecu- 
hion the lamentable number of fruitless conunittals, we by no 
means assert that there may not be others; arising from positive 
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defects in adminihlratiou, which merit tlie most serious inquiry. 
The eflbrtual provision for payment of expenses of proseoutois 
will I)(Mieficiiilly tend to ensure the punishment of offenders ; and, 
coiisiflejin^ the vast importaucc of the object, we cannot really 
admit that the evil of the additional burden thus imposed on 
('ounties — considerable as the county-rates alniady are — can be 
placed in competition with its good effects. We have also been 
informed, on competent authority, that the applications for ex- 
penses, under the new clause, have fallen short of what might 
have been expected ; and we think it is a judicious provision, 
that the penalties imposed in many cases, mnder Mr. Peel's acts,^ 
shall go in partial relief of the county-rate. Jlie more complete 
throwing the bin then of prosecutions on counties and local 
districts is likely to have the effect (like the remedies against coun- 
ties and luiiulreds for damage done iTf riots) of giving a stronger 
interest to every ojinlent inhabitant in preventing, by all possible 
means, the increase of crime in the district where he resides. 

The ofl'ouce of embcizzlenient by servants has occxisioned many 
legislative provisions and considerable difficulties, which have been, 
in part, provided for by former laws, and which Mr. Peel lias 
enclonvoiired still Anther to remove. The tservaut often escajied, 
from the difficulty of pioviiig the appropriation of a precise piece* 
of money or paper security, which it was necessary to allcdge 
speciiically in the indictmenl, and to prove accurately. And 
then, by a rule of law (the wisdom of which is, perhaps, moie 
questionable, than its hunHinity), the j)ros(‘Cutor is precluded, in 
felonit*s, from stating, in his indictment, several distinct (‘barges 
of felony — the object being \o avoid embarrassing the prisoiu r 
in his defence. If the servant, conmussioued to receive t(‘n 
shillings for liis master, ix'ceivcd a one poiiiul note, and gav(‘ 
ton sliil lings in change, and then embezzled the note, he could 
not bo indicted for embezzling the note, since one half of i(s 
value was his own, and (‘learly not for embezzling the Urn shil- 
lings, since the ten shillings were his own mom^y. Mr. Peel's 
clause, in order to remedy these inconveniences, provides, — 
1st., that the master may, in his indictment, charge any niini- 
l)cr, not exceeding throe distinct, acts of embezzlement, <'oin- 
mitted within six months: — 2d, that the precise coin or papei- 
liioiKy iH'ed not be proved, but that if any amount is piovcd 
to be embezzlc'd, ilic prisoner shall be found guilty : — 3d, that 
if any portion of the value of tlie coin or paper &c., is proved to 
be embezzled, it shall be sufficient, although the coin or paper 
was given in exchange for part of its value paid by the prisoner. 
Wc are disposed to agree with Mr. Carrington in some of his 
obaervatious on this clause, which, he tluiiks, may reader it very 
• difficult 
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flifllcult for m innocent man to take effectual steps for defending 
hiiubelf on a charge of embezzlement so framed. The day of 
the offence, and the name of the party from whom the money 
was received, were, before the new Act, not material to bo accu- 
rately alledgcd ; and now the sum< of money is icndered equally 
immaterial; — and three offences, thus gornaal and fiee fiom ^ll 
particulars, may be alledged if they liappened within six months, 
Such an indictment would really convey no more precise infor- 
mation to the accused, than that ho was charged with euibe/zliiig 
some money of some species and some amount, leceived of some- 
bodv , some three diffwent times, willun six months. Suiely, when 
the old rule against stating different chargt^s in one indictment 
was departed from, it woukHiave been desirable to require gt eater 
)>articulauty in each charge, instead of allowing several charges to 
1)0 stak'd, and each so* \it^uel} as to give no exact iufonnation. 
W'e arc aw^aio of the great difficulty in proving the precise coin 
01 money alledged, and that someaUeiutiou was rcquiiedlo render 
prosecutions for so common an offence moie efficacious, ihit 
we confess we tliink it would liave been bolter at once to adopt the 
s}stem of civil pleading, and the practice in miscloineauois, and 
to allow the party to ^tate eight or ten cluuges of embe/zlement in 
diftVrcnt counts, piovided he specified the paiticularsof date,sutn, 
and name of the party from wliom the ^vioney was leceived.^ 'This 
would, as it seems to us, have pre/^rented tlie defeat of public 
justiro, tlnough the failure to prove a siugk* case, and, at tin' same 
time, have furnished the piisoner wi^i such churacteiistic payticu- 
hiis as to the offences which he was to meet, as to enable him to 
piopare his defence. Surely, the cleik oi servant, charged with 
nnhez/ling his master’s money, ought, in fairness, to be told 
whether he is charged witli embezzling a ten pound note, or five 
shillings whether the act occurs in one month or another; — and 
if the charge is of retaining money received to pay over, what 
is the name of the porsiJn fiom whom it was leceived. It fre-^ 
quently happens, we arc aw^aie, that tlie servant is charged with 
embezzling various sums collected from different individuals; — -but, 
ill that case, we cannot*help thinking lliat theie should be various 
counts, particularizing the separate transactions — and that the num« 
her of these counts within some limit (as eight or ten), would not 
mateiially embarrass the piisoner, provided they gave the particu- 
lars above-mentioned. Suppose an innocent man charged on 
such a series of counts— he would find there the of the 

parties, and the dates of the transactions ; he might baring for- 
ward the pertes fiom whom he was charged with receiving the 
money ; he mightjrby their ^evidence, show conclusively, that they 
had paid him none j or obtain from them the particularjsi of the 
VOL. xxijcvn. KO. hxxuu n notes 
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notes or checqnes given in payment, and be thus enabled to trace 
these home into his master*s hands, or prove that he had dis- 
bursed them on his master's business* Suppose him charged 
witli <'inbc'/zling a ten pound note out of his master's till, liis 
attention would be at once directed to that precise sum; ho 
niiglit be able to show by his books, that the note had been 
paid away ; he might, on inquiry, discover that a ten pound note 
luid been seen in the hands of a bi other .servant, or changed by 
him under suspicious circumstances, and might thus trace home 
the deficiency to a tlu ft of another poison. JJiit we really can- 
not see how he can be [uepared with any mc\i defences, if he is 
charged niciely witli embezzling money y and without the state- 
ment of time or any paiticulars. Herein lies, in truth, the guat 
danger of relaxing the mles of plcadinj:^ that although, in the nine 
cases of pioaeculions of guilty men, you, by exejudmg foimal ob- 
jections, ensuie tlu'ir conviction, in the tenth case, of an innocent 
man being put on tiial, }oii leave him uninfoimed of the jirccise 
nature of the charge, and, cousc‘queutly, unpiepaied to silt facts, 
produce evidence, and shape his defence, Mr. Carrington sug- 
gests that the ])ilsoner accused of embezzlement may, peihajxs, 
b(' considered entitled to puiticulais, to be d^f^Uveu^d to Inm, of the 
charges int<*nded to be made, in the same maimer as he is when 
chuiged with tlie old and vague oflence of being a common bai- 
retor. But we think this uu injudicious expedient, only called 
for by the obsolete' and absnfrd loim of tluit peculiar charge — and 
that criminal pleadings ought not now to be framed with a de- 
gree of vagueness lequiring thio sort of aid. 

"Fhoiigh not peculiaily coiuic^ted with the amendments of the 
criminal law, we cannot help noticing tlu' new jury bill as u valuable 
act of legislation. JMi. Peel’s statute has not only had the nieiit 
of reducing, into oneclcai law of sixty-four sections, a mass of anti- 
quated, verbose, and often contlicting statutes on the siibjt'ct oi 
juiK's and jurors — but his bill has, wc think, judiciously altered and 
unproved the system in many material points. By throwing the dutv 
ol making out the lists of those qualifier^ on churchwardens and 
oveisicrs, instead of the constable who often executed bis ofii(( 
couujrtl^, and still oftener with gross negligence, it has secuied 
inoie meurgte and full* returns, and a more equal distiibutiou of 
the busim ss among all jurors qualified, whether rich or pool ; — 
while, by loweiing t\ih qualifications required, it has materially and, 
we conceive, wisely enlarged the classes of individuals liable 
to perform this duty ; — and this without, we ai>prchend, dimiuisli- 
ing the respc'ctubiliiy of juries. Indeed, the new law has in o\w. 
jrespect mci cased the general re$pectability of those serving, by 
pl*eventin^ the opirieut front wding service. In Lanca- 
* shire, 
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slilrc; the respectability of common juries is mo%t remarkable. 
Foimerly, only freeholdejs of ten pounds per annum; and lease- 
holdeis for five bundled yeais, or foi lives of twenty (or in Mid-^ 
dlcsrx, of fifty) pounds per annum; were eliji^ible. Mr. Peel*s bill 
leaves the fieehold qualification where it was, but makes le^se- 
holdeis of twenty pounds per annum eligible, though their lease 
is only for twenty }oais; and al&o qualifies all householders, as- 
sessed to the pool -rate on a value of thirty pounds per annum, iu 
Middlesex, or twenty pounds per annum in auy other county; 
and albo all persons whatever occupying a house of fifteeu win- 
dow s. As the iiumfier of suits tried has naturally incicased \yith 
the population and wealth of the country, and as penal piosecutions 
have nnfoitunalely augincnled in au even greafi'r degree, it became 
essential to disti>buU; tlj# burden of this useful dutj among as 
many uulividuak as could be found respectably qualified for its 
(lis< lunge. In Yoikshiie, undei the old law, about four years 
siuee, the nuinber of juiois w^as computed at about ten thousand, 
and lu Lamashne at about eight thousand. Yet, notwithstanding 
these huge numbeis, tht amount lequired for the business of the 
sevcial sessions, and th(' cuinmal and civil assucs, was so consi- 
doiable, that a Jinfii m Yoikshiic ww liable to be called U4)Oii 
cvei> lour )cais, and in Lancabhne eveiy tluee yeats;^nay, in 
some Ollier tounlies, atteiulanec was ieqiihed once in two years, 
and in llutlandshue cviu} joai. B' the cnlaigemeiit of the niim- 
bei of jiuois, undei JMi. Peehs ^Act, we aupiehcnd the fie- 
fjUciKy ol attendance must be much diinimsned, and the bur- 
den on individuals piopoitionally lightened. Special jurois aie 
iiK leased m number by the pif'ventmg the evasions of suvice, 
and also by the piovisiou foi summoning, as special jurors, all 
pci sons called uiei chants and bankcis in the iieeholclcjs' books, 
as well as those called esqmies,* — apiatlice vvliich previously pre- 
vailed in London and ♦Middle sex alone. The statute has also 
altered the mode of naming special juiois to a system of pure 
chance, instead of selcfition by the officer, and thus excluded 
all possibility of wntairness oi favoui. This altciation will ic- 
inovc all grounds of suspicion fiom this nnpoitant part of the 
administration of justice, find silence factious objections to the 
ofiic cFs c onduct, vvliich, though destitute of foundation, were sure 
to be renewed on eveiy occasion of a political tiial. TLlie old sys- 
tem of selection, which has been highly appioved of by the Court 
of King's Bench, appears to have been attended witj^ advantages, 
paiticularly in liondon and other places, where it ensured the 
seivice of some experienced and able mercantile men, who, for 
the sake of the fee, or from liking the employrnem, were in the 
habit of daily attending trials, and whose well-known ability^ and 

Of " integrity 
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integrity occasioned them to be put into the lists of the majo- 
rity of juiirs named, \vhere the parties, in striking the lists, gladly 
suifered them to remain. These advantages appear to he still re- 
tained under the new law, which provides that, by consent, the 
patties may have their juries named, according to the old prac- 
tice, on signifying their ukh to the officer; but we think, on the 
uholc, that no system but one of absolute chance in the nond- 
natiou would ever be satisfactory to the conntiy, and conclusive 
against suspicions and imputations of partiality. 

The alterations made by Mr. Peed in die ordinary style and 
diction of legislation are not the least impoitant or remarkable 
features in his new acts. None but those familiar with the nice 
questions arising on the precise meaning of words and phrases, op 
which the property, and hbeities, and <^tci{ tho lives, of indivi- 
duals depend, can appreciate accurately the great difficulty of 
being at once clear and comprehensive in legal phraseology ; of 
at once attaining perspicuity and brevity in the language of an 
act of parliament. ‘ Brevis esse laboro obscurus lio,’ — here are 
ojjposite evils, which certainly the legislator finds as much danger 
of falling into as the poet. Those who, like Mr. IJniacke, pro- 
pose; to tiirn the language of legislation intd* the stylo of ouli- 
uary compositions, discarding all technicality, and laying down 
general, Vague, and succinct rules, instead of finding ajit terms, 
generic and .specific, at once' to dcsciibe a general puipose, or 
object, and to indicat J particular cases, in fact only evade a dif- 
culty which they cannot meet* and which they erroneously attri- 
bute to the peculiar style adopted by our legishitois; whereas it 
is inherent, and necessary in the scry nature and cud of the sub- 
jects of legislation. If the legislator confined himself to general 
injunctions and prohibitions, such as might be framed in elegant 
and familiar English, the fitatute Book might easily be reduced 
in bulk and rendered leis impulsive reading to young ladies ; but 
the consequences must be an unlimited discretion exercised by 
the judges in its con8truc%n, an endless conflict as to the precise 
meaning of general expressions and vague j^Arases, and an intole- 
rable uncertainty as to jjivhat acts were innocent and what were 
criminal. Although, hdwever, much *f the lengthened enumera- 
tions, and wearisomq particularizings of our statutes, are to be 
ascribed to the wise desire of providing for possible cases — of 
•framing rules so dofmite, that no judge shall abuse, and so com- 
prehensive, that no knave shall elude them— we admit that the 
'difficulty has not been met judieiUusly or adequately by the gene- 
•jcalitv of legislators, and that the statute book is disfigured by much 
had English, verboseness, and tautology, which mi^t be removed 
ivithout Ondan^ring any salutary object. To remove these, how- 

over, 
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ever,yith success and advantage is a task of much nicety# and 
t‘$tjulriiig no small degree of Itibour and of judgment. We are 
convinced the verbosity and particularity of detail, even in the 
excess to which our lawmakers have generally carried them, are 
evils attended with less mischief than the vague and inaccurate 
laxity of style which fastidious reformers would substitute for 
them. Mr. Peel and his able legal coadjutors have been too 
rashly to introduce a jiovcl style into legislation ; but they have 
judiciously endeavoured to improve upon that already established, 

' — That they have done so in point of brevity and simplicity, any 
one \\ho compaiea their neat and readable productions with 
almost any set of statutes to which he can accidentally turn, must 
bo satisfied. They appear to have hit upon the due medium 
between that vague brevity which belongs to a synopsis i other 
than to a law, and thlit peiplexiiig prolixity M'hich would supply 
the place of perspicuous expressions by an accumulation of all 
the possible phrases in any degree connected with the legislator’s 
meaning.^' That these iinpiovements in diction and auangement 
have been attained consistently with the higher ends of ceitainty 
and juecisioii of meaning, and a conipndiensive inclusion of evciy 
case intended to bi ought within law, it would bo tho 
height of rashness in us at picsent to pronounce ; and we hafe no 
desire to stall doubts, which, if there is room for them, will 
soon be raised by acute advocates and paities interested in urging 
them. Nothing but the results in practice, and the settled con- 
struction of the courts, can plac^ tire stamp of soundness and 
wisdom on acts of legislation. Jkit this we may venture to say, 
that every clause of the new a^s bears the marks of tliat pains- 
taking and deliberate consideration, which are so often wautuig in 
the framing of our laus, and which certainly allbrd the best se- 
curities' for their practical utility and safeness. Mhoie other 
statutes have used, for describing an oflFeiice, a multitude of spe- 
cific terms, and tautologous epithets and verbs endeavouring to 
enumerate every speties of particular goods or property, or per- 
sons, or acts, or other mattcis, vuthiu tho view of the legislator, 
in which attempt tfiere is generally a failure, INlr. Peel com* 
monly uses generic terms^ carefully selcttcd and generally suffi- 
cient to embrace the whole class. Where one sectroipf enacts 
the amount of transportation, length of imprisonment, &c.^ 
to be visited on any offencC, sdbsequent clauses, ^ inflicting 

^ For an tiusiicces’jful attempt at abbre\iatioii of a law, aee Uh tliiiacke’s proposed 
amencimeat of ibc lOtli section of C <jico. IV. c. 16. (the new bankrupt act,) in which a 
lon^ and intricate cUuse is i educed to a few lines by a •very cheap mode— of omitting 
many of the osseotial components of the provision/ and mistaking others. (Xfi/er, 

■ ti« 
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t' 

the same punisliment on other crimes, judiciously (though contrary 
to legislative piartice) refer to the ^ punishment last mentioned,' 
instead of going over the detail again. Some few of the new 
clauses, Iiowever, appear to us to be expressed with a generality, 
and sometimes a laxity of phrase, hardly suitable in acts of par- 
liaimut, and calculated to give rise to doubts in their construc- 
tion. I7or example — the clause, 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. s. 34, 
^if any person shall unlawfully and wilfidjy take or destroy any 
fish in any water which shall run through or be in any land adjoin- 
ing or belonging to tlio dwelling-house of any poison being the 
owner of such water,' &c. seems vaguely wmded; it is difficult 
to affix a piecisc meaning to the words ^ adjoining oi belonging to 
the dwelling-house,' &c. Again — in the proviso iii 7 and 8 Goo. 
IV.c.^i9^ s. J8, Ghovided always that when aitieles of small value 
shall be slianded or cast on-shoie, and stnill be stolen without cir- 
cumstances of cruelty, &c. it shall be lawful to piosecutc the of- 
fender as for simple laiccny thcwmds Gmallvahie'areveiy inde- 
finite : they are taken fiom a repcalt d ac t of Geo. 11 but in that act 
the making the offence simple larceny iieci'ssarily limited the value 
to less than !«.; whereas, llie djstimaioii of giuucl ami petty laieeny 
being now abolished, thc^'c now lemaiiis iiolhlng to fix any pieciso 
sum^. We do not very much admire in an ai t of pailiament such 
language as, ‘ and that the punishment of oflenders may be h ss 
fiequeutly lu consiu nonce of f((hnual nueiies,^ Wc 

should prefer the old estahlishdd phiaseolog), ^ that offcndeis may 
not escape punishment tlnougtif defects of ioim,' !5tc. a-, being at 
once more clelinite and more simple, — and we think the pin use in 
7 and 8 Geo. IV . c. 29, s, 65, and detcimine a case ex parte/ 
is somewhat lax in a statute. We might mention other instances 
of a similar kind. 

The brevity of the new clauses, in comparison with the ordinary 
style of acts of parliament, is truly rernaij^able. The following 
simple provision (7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, s, 25, )~ 

* Be it enacted, That if ^any person sliall steal any horse, mare, 
gelding, colt, or My ; or any hull, cow’-, ox, Jicifer, or calf; or any 
ram, ewe, sheep, or JaHjh: or shall wilftilly kill any of such cattle, 
with intent to steal the carcase, or skin,* or any part of the cattle so 
killed, every such offender shall be guilty of felony, and being convicted 
thereof, shall suffer death as a felon* — - 

was to be sought for lA its substance in not less than four statutes 
of Henry VJU., and Elizabeth, and George H., containing con- 
siderably above one hundred lines; and yet we are notable to 
ace that the substance of the former enactments has been lost or 
Injured in the compjession. By way of an example of the con- 
cise style of Mr. Bed's clauses, as coutiasted with those of pUmr 

acts, 
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acts^ even of modern days, we gi\c iiis consolidation of tbe laws 
making it felonious to steal cotton and other goods while in the 
progress of manufacture. The old law on the suldcct was in two 
statutes — the 22 Car. 11. c, b, and the 5i (Jeo. 111. c. 41. The 
foiiuer was as follo>'vs : — 


* AVhereas many evil-disposed pc*r-)Ons have of late, more fre-** 
quently than in formei' tinier, used and practised the cutting of cloth 
and other woollen manufac’tures, in the night time, oft* from the racks 
or tenters, where the ^aid cloth is put for the (hying thereof, and 
feloniously steal and carry away the same, to the utter \indoing and 
ini])o^ dishing of many clothiers, and the great hinderance in the trade 
of clothing : * 

[‘And wdiercas hy an act made in the one-and-ihirfciethyear of the 
reign of the J<ite Queen Elizkbetb, it is, amongst other tl)ings, enacted, 
That if any perspn, having the charge or custody of any armour, 
ordnance, munition, Shot, powder, habiliments ot war of the said 
(jneeii, her lieirs, or successors, or of any victuals provided for the 
victualling of any soldiers, gunners, inaiineis, or pionceis, shall, for 
any incie or gain, or willingly, advisedly, and of purpose to hinder 
or impeach lur majesty’s stivice, embezzle, purloin, or convoy away 
the same armour, oidnance, munition, sliot, or powder, habjinmuits 


of war, or ‘victuals, t(5 the value of twenty shillings, at one or seveud 
times ; that then cv^oiv such offence dial! be adjudged felony, and the 


offend(‘r thereinto be procoedid on and suffer, as in case of felony 
unto the committing of which sever’d! oftonces many persons au* 
the more emboldened, in lespect t/hat*in those cases the benefit of 


clergy is allowed by law* : 

‘ jBc it therefore enacted by tlu' king’s most excellent maji\sty, by 
and wntli the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the commons in this presenj pailiament assembled, and the au- 


tliority theieof, That no person or persons who shall, from and after 
the five-and-tw*entieth day of May, iu the year of our Laid one 


thousand, six-hundred, and seventy, be indicted for feloniously ( uttirig 
and taking, and stealing or carrying aWay of any cloth ot* olhei wool- 
len manufacture from tJie lack or tenter, in tlie night time, [or for any 
offence committed against the fust lecifed act, made in the said one- 
and-thirtieth year of Queen Elizalieih ; or shall feloniously steal or 
embezil any of his mafesty’s sail^, coidage, or any oIIkt his majesty’s * 
naval stores, to the value of twenty shillings^^] and be thereuponfonnd 
guilty by veidict of twelve*meu, or shall confe«‘S the same upt^n his 
or their arraignment, or will not answ'er directly to the same, accord- 
ing to the laws of tliis realm ; or shall stand wilfully or of malice and 
obstinately mute, or (hallongo peremptorily above the number of 
twenty ; or shall he upon such intlu*tmpnt outlawed : shall and after 
the five-and-tw^entieth day of May, not be admitted to bav^ the benefit 


♦ We ha\e given the whole act, Ihotigli the partb m-irked vvitlnu brackets, it will he 
&ecii, <iP not relate to the offence of Stealing manufdctured goods-**it adords another 
instance of the heterogenaous eomposltion of old acts of parliament. 

Of 
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of hk or their clergv, but utterly bo excluded thereof* and ^hall suffer 
de^th ih such manner and form as they should if they were no 
clerks. 

‘ Piovided always, and be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, That It shall and may be lawful for the judges or justices of tho 
court before whom smh offender* shall be arraigned and condemned, 
at their dis(*retion, to grant a reprieve, for the staying of execution of 
suth offender, and to cause such offender to he transported to any of 
Jii> majesty's plantations beyond the sens, there to remain for the 
space of seven years, to be accounted for tlie time of such transport- 
ation, and during all that time there to be kept to labour. And if 
such offender shall iefus( to be so transported, and after such trans- 
portation shall ret irn or come again into this kingdom of England, 
or the dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, within 
the times afore^-aid ; that then and in every suili case, the peison so 
returning shall he put to execution upon tbe judgment so given and 
pronounced against him/ 

The above statute did not apply to linen goods, which gave 
occasion to the following veibose enactment : — 51 Geo. 111. c. 41. 

* Whereas, by an act passed in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
hii> majesty King George the Second, entitled An Act for the more 
effect lal preventing the stealing of linen, fustian, and cotton goods 
and ,wares, in buildings, fields, grounds, and otfier places used lor 
piintino, whitening, bleachiug, or diying the same;” it is, amongst 
other tluilgs, enacted, That every person who at any time after the 
first day of June, one thousand, seven hundred, and foity- five, shall 
by day or night feloniously stdal any linen, fustian, <alico, cotton 
cloth, or clotli worked, woven, 5r made of any cotton or linen yam 
mixed; or any thread, linen, or cotton yarn; linen or cotton tape, 
incle, ^IJetmg laces ; or any other Ijnen, fustian, or cotton goods or 
wares whatsoever, laid, placed, or exposed to be printed, whitened, 
bowked, bleached, or dried, in any wdiitening or bleaching ci oft, lands, 
fields, grounds, bowking-house, drymg-housc, printing-house, or other 
building, ground, or place madife use of by any calico-printer, whil^ter, 
crofter, liowker, or bleacher, for punting, whifening, bowking, bleach- 
ing, or drying of the same, to the value of twenty shillings ; or who 
ishall aid or assist, or shall wilfully and maliciously hire or piocure 
. any peison or persons to commit any*such offence ; or who shall buy 
or receive any such goods or wares so stolen, knowing the same to 
be stolen as aforesaid, being lawfully convicted theieof, shall be guilty 
of felony, and that every such offender sliall suffer death, as in cases 
of felony, without bemnt of clergy. And whereas the said act has 
not been found effecthal for the prevention bf the ciimes therein 
mentioned , and it is therefore expedient that so much of the said 
aet as is hereinbefore recited should he repealed : and whereas it 
might tend more effectually to prevent the aforesaid primes, if the 
same were punWiahle more severely than simple larceny: Be it 
therefore enacted by the king’s most excellent majesty, and with the 
adviCQ ajjud consent of the lords spiriteed and temporal^ aaid ommom 
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in this prese^nt parliament assembled^ and by the authority of the same, 
That so much of the said act as is hereinbefore recited shall, from and 
after the passing of this act, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

* And be it further enacted, That from and after the passing of this 
Act, every person who shall feloniously steal any luien, fustian, calico, 
cotton, cloth, or cloth worked, woven, or made of any cotton, or linen 
yarn mixed, or any thread linen, or cotton yarn, linen or cotton tape, 
incle, filletting, laces, or any other Imen, fustian, or cotton goods or 
wares Avhdtever, laid, placed, or exiiosed to be printed, wliitciied, 
bowked, bleached, or dried, in any whitcming or bleaching croft, lands, 
fields, or grounds, bowking houses, drying-house, or printing-house, or 
other building, ground, or place made use of by any calico-printer, 
whitster, crofter, bowker, or bleacher, for printing, whitening, bowk- 
iiig, bleaching, or drying of the same, to the value of ten shillings : 
or who shall aid and assist, or wilfully or maliciously lure or i)rocure 
any other peison or person ito commit any such offence ; or who shall 
buy or receive any such goods or wares so stolen, knowing the same 
to be stolen, as aforesaid, being lawfully convicted, shall be liable to 
])e transported beyond the seas for life, or for such term, for not less 
than seven years, as the judge, befoie whom any such person shall be 
convhded, shall adjudge, or shall be liable, in case the said judge shall 
tliink fit, to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour in the common gaol, 
house of correction, penitcutiary-housc, for any term not exceeding 
seven years.* ♦ 

The substance of those two long and clumsy acts, as far as 
tlu y relate to goods in course of /nanufacture, Mr. Peers law 
condenses into the following saccfiict clause, which apj>eais to 
us to provide for every case whidx could fall within cither of 
the former laws — ^(7 and 8 Geo. IV* c.29; s, IG) — 

‘ And be it further enacted, Tihat if any person shall steal to the 
value of ten shillings, any goods, or articles of silk, woollen, linen, or 
cotton, or of any one or more of tlio^e materials mixed with each other, 
or mixed with any other materials, whilst laid, plact d, or exposed, 
during any stage, proccs^(|r, or progress of manufacture, in any building, 
field, or other place; every such offender, being convicted thereof, shall 
be liable to any of the punishments which the court may award, as 
herein l^efoielast-inentioned,’ — (that is, to^ transportation for life, or for 
not less than seven yedrs, or imprisomnent not exceeding four years.) 

The amount of the abridgments and reductions in mere vo- 
lume, effected by Mr. Peel, may be judged of, from the fact, that 
his repealing statute (which is made a distinct law> affording an 
easy knowledge of the acts got rid of) has^anni^lated the princi- 
pal part of not less than ONifi hxjkored and thiutv-s i:\kn 
STATUTES. The parts repealed contained 623 sections and about 
8472 lines; wliile the substance of tins mass of words, as far as llxeir 
effect has still been continued in force at all, is to be found con- 
densed in Mr. PeeTs Fonii acts : viz., tlxat further improving 
the administration of justice, tihat for consoUdating and amending 
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the laws of lauenv, that for consolklaling and amending the laws 
lelative to inahdous injuries to propeity, and that for consoli- 
dating and tnnciuiing the laws lelativu to remedies against the hun- 
died. These new hius put all togethci (ontam only 152 settions, 
inste.Kl oi the ()23 sec'lions lepealed, and about 1300 lines, instead 
of 8172 got rid of; being a aediiction (judging by the number of 
lines, u Inch is the faiM'st ciiterion) of more than hve-si\lhs. Ja 
the same way, Mi, PcelS last act, of 1B20, (7 flco, IV. c, 64,) 
for the nnpiovemcnt of the administratioir of justice in ciiminal 
cases, lepeals 31 statutes, scatteied thiough the statute book, 
fiom the 3d of Edv\ard 1. to the (Mh ol ^(jeoige IV,, wluch 
contained [)H sections, and about 1490 lines* — while the new act 
kcompns(d in 32 sections and 447Jines, being a rediu tion of 
rousuhnabi} inoi<‘ than Iwo-thiids; and this, at the same time 
that the law contains a \au( ty ofcpi^\isions eutnely novel 
in th<‘(t and not touclud upon by the upealid enactments. 
The Jui> I /aw of 1H25, (fitli (leo. IV. t. 50,) which is com- 
pii-siMl in G4 sections and 1 130 lines, lepials and consolidates the 
piovisiohs of 02 loiiner acts, exteiidnn* liom the 13d of lit my 
111. to tlic 5th taeo. JV. — 42 of tlunn bcang passed pievious to 
the Kugn of Tli/abilli — and toutaunng a mass of obscine and 
ohsplete piovisjons; and these icpealtd statutes eompiisc' 152 
sections and about 2200 lines — so that hei<‘ we have a lediution 
in nicic'bulk of more than onty-hall. The leduetions, theieloie, 
olieeted by these new laws rnijy'be thus stated: — 
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Thu9, ottt of 187 pages, Mr. Peel lias got rid of no less than 
14C; or consideiably moie than thiee-fouiths. Tfiis reduction 
(lliougli not equal to that cfleUed in the Homan digest, where, ac- 
couliug to Ludewig, two thousand treatises were condensed into 
tifty books, and thicc millions of lines — oi sentences, — weie 

1 educed to one bundled and tilty thousand) is so considerable, that, 
supposinor it possible to be effected to the same e\lenl in the whole 
btatuti* law, it would obviously cut down the iweuty-niiie massi\e 
\olumes of our statutes to about seven \olumes, to the gieut lolicf 
of the puises and bianis of law 7 crs, and of all otheirt who happen 
to ha\e occasion to Imy or peiuse them. It is obvious, however, 
that condensation and lepcaling could not be appHed generally 
to the same extent ; and that as the work piocccded the amount 
9 f leduction must nc^cessauly diminish. Still, however, — consider- 
ing the extreme vjtiboshy of style of the geneiality of the acts, — 
ilieir ptjpetual and lengthened tautologies, — the' number of laws 
Intually icptakd or grown obsolete, which are still lepiintid, — 
the quantity of statutes ac< umulatcd on one subject and capable of 
guat coudujsation if moulded together,- — we see no leasoii to doubt 
but that, by puisuing Mr. Pc'cIS judicious couihc tlnough all (be 
branches ol the statujte law, they might all, by proper industry and 
caie, 111 no vciy long pc nod oi time, be cdkctually consolidated ftito 
single hnvs on each subject, so as to effc ti aieductlon of ouuStatutc 
Book to one-half, oi utmost one-thpd, of its present dimensions. 

In addition to those abene noticed in detail, we are happy to 
see that other judicious consolidations of the statutes have been 
H^cently effected* The intricate laws respecting the revenue of 
customs, dispel sed in no less than four hundred and forty-tin cc 
acts, (illty of which had attualTy passed since his piesciit Ma- 
jesty’s accession,) liave been condensed into three systematic* and 
well-ai ranged acts, the Gth Geo, IV. cc. 105, lOG, and 107 ; 
and all the old laws h|ve, of couise, bec*n iepc*aled. The nu- 
merous laws respecting the pievention of sla\c traffic have been 
likewise consolidated in the 5th (Jeo. JV, c, 11^1. The bankiupt 
law, scattered ovc^r tw;mty-oue long and wordy statutes, has been 
simphfii*d by Lord lildon and Mi, Eden, and i educed to a single 
act of one bundled and thnl)-si\ bectioiis, Glli Geo, IV, 0,10* 
‘"I'his new statute has also intioduced most material alterations 
into this difficult and important biauch of our law; and although 
by no means free from inaccuiacies of execaition, (which, we be- 
lieve, will be coriecled by a new act in the next session of pai- 
hament,) it must be considered, on the whole, as a learned, elabo- 
lato, and valuable condeusaUon of a very perplexed law. lu 
addition to the great amendments of the bankrupt laws, the alieia- 
tions gnd impiovements effected by the county-court bill ; the bill 
lospofting principal and factor; the act for the unilormity of 
* wmghts 
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weights and measures ; the act requiring ball in all cases of pro-» 
ceedings in error; Sir Nicholtuj Tindars act respecting arrests 
for <le1)b and various others, not only evince how much the utteu- 
tion of ])arliainent has, within the lust few }^ears, been diawu to 
the ijnpio\emeuls of our legal and Judicial systems, but, iu our 
liuinhlc judgment, alFord instances, lu the main, of clear, JudH 
cious, and concise legislation, worthy of imitation as well a$ 
applause- 

As the repeals thus effected have strewed the statute book pretty 
copiously with defunct law^s, we trust Mr* Peel intends ere long 
to quiet this ^ inop^ iuliximaiaijxw tvrba,^ wirii sepulchial honoius, 
in the shape of a clause prohibiting their being repiinted. We 
beg humbly to echo Lord Bacon’s w*oicls: — ^ these may remain 
in the libiaiies for antiquities, but no reprinting of them* Until 
this is piohibitcd, they will still contTnue to form a cumbious 
and expensive bin den on the statutc^'book— needlessly iiien'asing 
its bulk, and olteu misleading the student Wheie eutiie acts aic 
Jepealed, there can be no difficulty in marking them onl, and 
giving dhections to the king’s jninlci not to repiint lliem after a 
ce/tani time. If legislative authority is required, an act might bo 
passed for the purpose, specif} ing all the ^ laws repealed, the 
prhiling of which was to cease. \Vheic parts of acts only aie ie-» 
pcaledjt no difficulty can aiise in those cases wheie such parts form 
entire sections of a law ; and it is only in those cases whetc the 
repealed poitions are vaguely dcsciibed or refeiied to, so as not 
easily to be separable fiom thsi lemainderof the law, that it may, 
peihaps, for the present, be necessary to leave them untouched. Of 
course it would be prudent only to expunge those law^s, the repeal 
of which is express and clear, and not to meddle with any, as to 
which it may be questionable whether they have been icpcaled 
by impUcation. Owen Iluffhead, in apologising for retaining iu 
las edition of the Statutes the repealed and obsolete laws, ob- 
scives, — * 

‘ If all the laws which have been altered or repealed by subsequent 
acts, or which, being grown old by the introduction of new habits and 
customs, do not agree with the present state of tlie times, were to be 
h'ft out of the Statute-book?, how grcatlv would posterity be at a loss 
to account for several institutions which are only to he explained by 
reference to those venerable relics of antiquity.’ — Preface to the Sk«- 
ivtes^ p. 22. 

Seigeiuit Runnington, feeling the force of this observation, and 
at the same time desirous to reduce the bulk of his edition of the 
Statntfes, lias picscrved the acts, which are moie of curiosity than 
of use, iu an appendix, merely giving the titles iu their prppov 
places in the bod} of the work, Now^, tliough we agree iu the 
tiuth of Mr* Kuttlieavrs rcuiaiks, wo thiiih die existing copies of 

^ fflA 
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the repealed laws would probably be sufficient to preserve them in 
libraries for all purposes of ciuiosity and reference, without any 
repiiutin^. If considered neccssaiy, a separate publication might 
be permitted to be made of the defunct statutes ; bat it seems to 
us highly objectionable, that they should be suffered to remain 
mixed up with the body of laws actually in vigour ; which, as Lord 
Bacon quaintly observes, is to make our laws endure the torment of 
Mezentms. *^1110 body.of valid and existing laws to Mhich the 
public are to look as containing an efficacious lule of life ami 
conduct, is not the place for meie matters of histoncul interest 
and antiquarian cuiio^ty. The public, in turning to the amhentic 
volumes of the statutes, desire to know precisely only what is the 
law, and not to inquire what it may formoily ha\e been. We, 
theiefore, think, tliat not merely the laws expressly repealed by 
subsequent acts, Jnit alSo art those w'hich aie no\v cleaily obsolete, 
or, to speak more propcily, superseded by the effect of subsequent 
enactments (for no law in England can become obsolete ffom mere 
disuse,) should also be renuned from the eolleclioa of the living 
statutes; such are, for instance, all the laws respecting feudal 
tenures, and monastic houses, which, though not icpoiilcd e\- 
])ressly, are supersCjled those laws which lia\e aniuhiluted the 
subjcet-inatters to wliich they iclate; and other considenphle 
classes of the same kind exist* ^ . 

To guaid against the futuic accin^ulations of hasty and imper- 
fect acts of legislation, is a task, we fear, much less ta»y Ilian im- 
poi tant. From the causes to wdiich wt) hat e before alluded, added to 
the complicated intcix sts, the c'Xtensive ti ade, the activity and energy 
pervading the whole body of socu'tyin Croat Biitain, it is olnious 
that we should hope in vain cither to reduce the body of our laws 
witliin a small compass, or to prevent them from accumulating, 
even if they could be so compressed* ISIontestiuieu obseives that 
the multitude of our lat^s is one of the price's we pay for our fiee- 
dorn; but there^ certainly is no valid leasou why this necessary 
inconvenience should be needlessly augmented by haste and neg- 
ligence in the preparation of them. The discussions which take 
place in the several stages of a bill, especially in the commiltee, 
seem to be excellently ad'^pted for canvassing ^nd thoroughly 
investigating its spirit and merit, for deciding on M policy or 
impolicy with leference to the general interests of the country. 
The rationale of the law (to use a familiar 4 >liraae) seems, in this 
process, to be as perfectly sifted and considered as can be desired ; 
but when this is settled, when tlie house has arrived at a conclu- 
sioti on all the principles involved in the law, Still there is much 
of mechanical and technical labour to he performed upon it, 
in adjusting the form and language of the clauses, in adapting 
it to the existing law, in making references to former laws^ and 
* ^ ascertaining 
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ascertaining exactly what eflect it will have upon them, W'hich 
appears now to depend entiicly, or prineipall}, on llie indi- 
vidual iiKncr or the few individuals who hiing forward the 
lav^, and which requires much more care and accuracy than 
oeij<*ially bestowed on the work. Then, again, a iiiitnber of 
laws on important but unmteresting subjects aie passed rapidly 
in thin houses, at two o’clock in the morning— in hot exonings, 
at the close of the session; clauses are frequently tlnust into 
long and verbose acts at the suggestion of individuals, or classes 
of individuals, which, though containing frequently most iinpoitant 
provisions, pass, without due cousideiation,* as matters of couise. . 
As long as these negligent practices pievail, it is in vain to hope 
for a statute-book free fixnn incollglUlll^s, and perplexitie s, and ver- 
bose ar( mnnlations. it might, peihaj>s, be desirable to establish 
a standing committee (after the manner bf The Six at Athens) 
^loxxatdi and discern what laws waxed improper for the time, 
and what new law did, in any bianch, cioss a former Jaw^, and so, 
ex officio , to piopound their lepeal*’ In the mean time, how- 
ever, and peihajis, indeed, imder all (irciunstances, the only 
check which can be kept on inconsideiate legislation touch- 
ing subjects which lequue no mterfeieiua/, and the slovenly 
foihposiliou of those laws wlmU aie really requiiecl, must be 
found in the attention and vigilance of tlie geueial borly of mem- 
bers, and th(‘ active watchfu^laess of the pul>lic on tln^ pioct'cd- 
ings of the two houses. If eveiv member would conscientiously 
peilorm his duty, not only id dclibualely weighing, and perfect- 
ing, with the helps of the skill and knowledge ol others, every 
law which he might have oecasifui himself to pioposo, but also 
in keeping up a close scrutiny on the pioceedings of his fellows, 
a check on light and perfunctory legislation miglil be found, less 
effectual, indeed, but, perhaps, moie available than that wise 
statute of the JLocriuos, wdiich accommodated every initiator of a 
new law with a rope, wdicrewdth he was strangled if his bill was 
disapproved and lejected. Ccitaiii it is, that consolidation and 
amendment of the old laws aie of veiy irnperfeci efficacy, unless 
an improved style of framing laws becomes habitual for the future, 
llowevei well conceived uiay be the measures proposed to the 
house, and however eloquently and perspicuously the senator may 
expound tlicir object and enforce their expediency, it should ever 
be remembeied, thatdiis task is but half achieved in tlie public 
exoitions of tb(' debate. Uis measures must fail of their pro- 
posed utility unless the more irksome business of arranging and 
linisliing in detail the pioviaions required is executed with care 
and caution, and atcuiacy, and with the recollection ever to be 
kept in mind, that cvety phrase and particle of his law must, 
sooner or jlater; become the subject of close scrutiny and inves- 
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ligation when its provisions come to be practically applied, to 
be canvassed b} lawyers, and coustiiied by magistrates and courts 
of justice, Then it is that negligent legislation is found to pro- 
duce incparable evil. Tht* stiict limits within which oiir judges 
and magistrates are confined in the application of the laws, len- 
deis the gi eater precision, and comjireheasivencss, and perspi- 
cuity of expression necessary in the laws themselves. Jn counfiies 
wheie the judge has the vutual power of making a law, he may 
remedy, in practice, many deficiencies in the woik of the law** 
gi\ei ; but as, in ICngland, we recognise no such discn liouary 
authoiity, the duty oi^ tlie legislator lequiies to be execute<l with 
additional labour and circumspection. If he puts foilh uo law 
applicable to a particular case, or passes one which is vague and 
ribscuro, and uncertain in its terms, however ciyiug may be the 
injubticc occasioned, howe^r flagiant may be the ciinu's whicli 
))ass unpunished* the couits have no authont}- to lemetly the evil; 
llu' hands of tlic judge are tied by the coustitutiou ; he can only 
say, with legiet, i(u lex serlpfa ehi ; and the public have only 
to tlmuk the caieless oi ignorant senator, who, by negligently 
evercisiug a solenui and impoitaut duty, has occasioned a nus- 
<luef whuh it was jfiiocisel) his office, and his alone, to pievent. 
How little these consideiatioii'^ have been boine m mind* by 
tlu' iiiajority of our past legislabirs ha,^, we think, appeared from 
the foiegoiug pages. Indeed, all business of pailiameut, uncon- 
nected with the stnnulns of pailv-pohii(‘s, and especially business 
of a legal natuie, seems, till of late*>eais, to have be< ii found too 
diy and lejmlsivi^ to <jccu}>y much attention. Theie is probably 
little exaggeiation in Mr. Huikg’s story, mentioned by Mr. Peel, 
of a member meeting him as he was limning dowm to the house, 
and telling Mr. lliuko, on his asking what tlie house was ulionl, 

‘ Oh, the gieat debate is gone ofl, and they are only passing bills 
about capital punishinerUs.’ Late yean afipoai, however, to 
have occasioned a manifest change and impiovenuait m the cha- 
lacltr of legislative pioceedings. I'he mass of pressing and dif- 
ficult business, public^ as well a>» private, which has imperiously 
denuinded attention, and necessarily occupied iiuich lime, added 
to the absiuice of more cugi^ssiiig topics, probably to the inn eased 
knowledge and good sense of the body of the members, has given 
rise to an impatience of desultory aiul jutrcly oiuameiiial speak- 
ing, and has given a more piactical and jiiseful direc. turn to the 
eltoits of senators than foimeily characterised them. Since the 
engiossing interest of a critical waifare has ceased, all minds, both 
wdthin and without the w^alls of pailiameut, have been, and now 
are, powerfully directed to the details of internal administration, 
and to improving defects in the useful iustitutious of tlic couiitiy. 

This 
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Tills is necessarily matter of much more diy research and patient 
investigation than the discussion of treaties, or the celcbiatiou 
of \ictojics. If these topics, however, exclude the more luxuriant 
floui'is of eloquence, they necessarily tend to create a tcise, con- 
densed, and energetic style of speaking, suited to subjects, sober 
and practical indeed in their character, but yet conn(‘cted with all 
the interesting principles of philosophy and morals, and tending 
to the pcimtihent improvement and happiness of society in all its 
classes. Among these su]>remely important topics for legislative 
consideration, the condition of the laws stands foremost; — foic- 
most ill the imj^ortance of its results ; forenjost in the wide scope 
and field which it piesents; foremost in the skill and kiiowlodgt*, 
and, above all, the labour and judgment requiied ia those nho 
tmdeitakc its amendment. 

Peel, and other membcis, uh<^ haw oflate devoted their 
time and attention to this subject, lurve done essential good, not 
only by the acts which they have intioducod, but also by stiongly 
and repeatedly calling the attcaition of puiliamcnt to the <'oiidilioii 
of the statuteriavv, and pointing out the evils arising from the 
manner in whi<di our ancestors have been wont to iranie their 
enactments. ^Mueb, very much, remains 'to be achieved — the 
fii'^ steps only in the load of improvement have been made. 
Mr. Peel, no question, intcuid^ to pioceed with the consolidation 
and purification of the difierent bjunches of the criminal law ; 
but a v^idc field rt inaiiis opeH, which, w<‘ tiust, will be occupied 
by otlier improvers. The talents, acquirements, and influeme 
of those mcmbeis of the government and fegislatuie, who have 
received the advantage of a legal education — paiticularly of 
the right honouiable gentlemen' at ihe head oflhoVt'oods and 
Forests and of the Board of Contiol — might, if their official 
dulios permitted, be most bonefieially directed to promoting and 
patronising further consolidations of the laws. Mr. PoeVs efforts 
certainly evinefe that an important poitioft of the general woik of 
consolidation and revision of the law may be effected by an in- 
dividual kgislalor aided by active professional assistants. It is 
peihaps, howOvOr, too mucli to expect that the whole woik can 
be accomplished by the mere exeitioiis of single members of par- 
liament, howeter ably assisted 5 a commission of members and 
profcsrioiml individuals, or of the latter alone, may, poihaps, be 
found necessafy to execute the details of ageneial consolidation 
of lhe <ilaluto law. Whatever may be the means resorted to, we 
iluiik it is now clear that llie improvements already effected must 
needs lead tlic way to many moi*c. It is now no longer matter of 
doubt and speculation, whetlmr vtiibose laws can or cannot be 
abridged, and conflicting, confused, and accumulated laws sim- 
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plified, condensed, and rendered perspicuous. This task has, in, 
several impoilant branches of law, been accomplished with such 
signal success as to silence all mere theoretical reasonings against 
the plan. Not only have die public witnessed and applauded this 
advance towards an improved system — Mr. Peel has acted through- 
out his task with the advice and concurrence of technical Jawyens, 
and the approbation and assistance of the experienced judges of 
the realm. In the judicious caution which has restrained him 
from [lushing his reforms beyond the point to wliich they could 
be accompanied by the concurrence of the practical executors 
and ministers of the law, he has even stopped short, in some 
instances, of the extent to which lawyers conceived he might pro- 
ceed. Well knowing the Value of opinion, respecting even the 
prejudices of habit, and Injuring in mind that the success of laws 
in their practical operation, must ever mainly depend on the 
acceptation in which they are held by those who put them iu 
force, he has, with a truly statesman-likc moderation, consented 
to waive something of tlie completion of his own designs, out of 
di feience to those not so far advanced in their views as himself. 
By this wise caiitiop ho has secured the confidence of the 
public, and, while IJo has acqvurcd for himself the character pot 
inoic of an enlightened than of a safe and practical legislator, he 
has paved the way for an easy accomplishment of further hftprove- 
menls, when time and circumstanc^ lender them fitting. We 
cannot help adding, that the professors of the law, from the judges 
downwaids, have encoiu aged and aided these reforms in legisla- 
tion in a spirit which abundantly refutes the sneers which the vulgar 
sometimes indulge against them^as desiring to check legal im- 
j)io\cnients from illiberal, and even sordid motives. To those who 
know them best, it is needless to say that a more enlightened, 
liberal, and truly generous body — one more incapable of sacrifi- 
cing leally useful objocts to selfish coiisideralions — cannot be 
found ; though from an accurate and practical knowledge of the 
laws of their countiy, and from the habit of penetrating tlnough 
filse apiiearances, and detecting sophistiies, they may often attach 
small value to empirical schemes of amendment which, to more 
superficial and less informed observers, may appear deserving of 
all patronage. To the practical, well considered, and cautious 
improvements lately made in the criminal code, Mr. !Pecl bears 
testimony that they have, one and all, M'ith»whom he communi- 
cated, given zealous and disinterested attention, ajud every co-ope- 
ration which their knowledge could afibrd. 
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Art. VII.— 77/^ Comiitntional History of Englon^, from the 
Jccesslon of Henry F/A to the Heath ofiJeorge IT. lleiuy 
llallaiii. London. J1827. 2 vols, 4to. 

M r. IIALLAM tells us that the title wliich he has adopted 
^ appears to exclude all matters not lefcnible to the state of 
governiueut, or what is loostly dciiominalcd the constitution f tin’s 
pait of history being, he sajs, in many inspects, most congenial 
to his own studios and habits of mind. He has generally, tln u- 
forc, abstained fiom mentioning, except cuisoiily, either niihtajy 
or political tiansactions which do not seem U1 bear on this piiiniiiy 
subject. ^ It must, howcvei,’ he proceeds to say, ^bc evident that 
the constitutional and general histoiy of England, at some periods, 
neaily coincide; and J pH'Suine, that a few occasional de\iations 
of this natiiic will not be deemed unpardonable, especially wluie 
they tend, at least indirectly, to illnstiate the main* topic of inquiiy . 
Noi will the rea<lei, peihaps, be of opinion that I ha\e foi gotten 
my theme in those paits of the follov^mg woik whicli iidute to llu' 
establishment of the English chuidi, and to the pioceedings of 
the stale with respect to those who have dissented from it ; facts 
certainly belonging to the Instoiy of our consj^ilulion in the laige 
sedse of the word, and most impoitant in their application to 
modern limes, for wlneh all knowledge of tlie past is piincipally 
valuable.’ 

The expciimcnt of separaliug histoiy into its constituent pait^^, 
civil and military, ecclesiastiAl, constitutional, hteraiy, moral ami 
commeicial, was made upon a laigc scale by the indiistiious Htiny , 
who diercby cstalilished for himself no luconsideiable lepiitation, 
notwithstanding the nefarious malignity with which (iilhoit Stuail 
cndeavoiiied to blast the fruit of his labouis, ruiu him m his loi- 
tunes, and bieak his heait.^ As yet, howe\cr, Dr. llauken (in a 
histoiy of Fiance) has been his only imiti^toi. For the lulvantagi s 
arcmoie specious than solid; and histoiy is in icality leudeud 
moic complicated by this scheme for simplifying it. A book so 
arianged may bo convenient foi the facilities of refeience whidi it 
afibids; and, therefort*, it is well that llieie should be histones 
composed upon such a plan. But «a narrative, whicJi proceids 
according to the course of time and events, and rccoids things as 
lliey aie intoimiugled in the multifold conccins of society, is uad 
vyith moie pleasure, and remcmbcied witli more profit. The ula- 
tion of civil and military transactions, of kws, literature, mainieis, 

— * — — 

♦ Mr, DMsrddi, in his raJamitios Author*?, ha'^ given a cniiou^j ac^’otnit oi tlu^ 
< ItUei&ry 11 it ied,e\h lifting a Conspiracy against an Author.’ Itj, nidtorials aie denvtd 
from owh letleis, who htlle thought, wlule he wab ftetjkiug to dfeslioy Uic itpu- 

tatioU of aaoilior, that ho was hoapini^ up mfamy for hiaibelf. 

and 
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and religion^ their mutual connexion, their influence and depen^ 
dcjicc upon each other, are hotter perceived and compieherided 
b} the lustonau himself, if he be competent to the task which he 
undci takes, when he follows the natuial older of narration ; and 
things presented in that order appear to the reader in their proper 
place, and bearings, and proportions. 

It would not be obvious what is meant by a Constitutional His- 
tory, if Mr. IJailam Ifad not, in the preface, explained what ho 
intinided by this designation. In common parlance, to call an his- 
torical work ( onstijutional, would bo analogous to giving the 
epithet of oi thodox to a theological one ; it would be understood as 
implying that the author vias attached by principle and feeling to 
the established institutions of his country; consequently, that the 
book might be lecornyiencl^d us designed to inculcate sale opinions 
and sound doctrines relating to chinch and state. So tai as the 
title iiiaj seem to imply this, it is a misnomer. The book is the 
puiduction of a decided paitisan ; pieseiiUug not the history ilsdf, 
but what is called the jihilo^ophy of history, and to be received 
with the moic suspicion, bc'caiisc it deals in dtductions and not m 
details. "Jlieie many ways in which history may be leiH 
dcicd insidious; Uiit time is no other way by which an a\jithor 
can, with so much appaieut good faith, nuslcad his readers. For 
if he cnlei into details, he must eidiei relate them faithfully, and 
in that case, hovvevei his own mmdnnay be biassed, the true state- 
ment will induce the line conclusipus ; oi, he must laisu^pusent 
them, at the hazard of being liaced to his authorities, and rittccted 
in misiepreseutation. lliis, indeed, is little legaidecl by tlicue who 
hiboin to serve the intoiests of* a p.uty or of a scTt, suie as they 
aie oi obtaining credit with the faction which is thus seivcd. 
'^riiere is a pi o verb imputed to the Spiiniards, (and not impro- 
babl;^, when we leinember the Mathiavehan politics of Feidmaml, 
the Catholic king, and* the Ausliian cl} nasty, ) that ^ a lie, if it will 
last half an houi, is worth telling authors' lies last longer. A 
Frencdiman, in the 17th century, published a book, in whiclr he 
valiantly denied that* Fiaucis 1. had been taken prisoner by the 
Spaniards. His veuy countrymen man died at the audacity of this 
falsehood; but when he \vas asked how hc could venture upon 
sending such an assertion into the world, he replied, that he had 
done so advisodl}, because in the course of an hundred yeai^. his 
denial of the fact would become sufficient authority for calling it 
in qiu‘stion, and tlai> it would bo leutieied doubtful. He spoke 
and acted m the gaiety and fiankucss of his heart lor the honoiu of 
Fiance ; and liooks are still composed m that country from the same 
motive upon the same pnnciple. It would be possible to com- 
pile a histoiy of the Feninsulai War from French memons, and 
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official reports to the French Imperial government, by which it 
should appear that the English were defeated in every action 
during that war, and that the enemy, after a series of skilful and 
brilliant operations, concluded their career of success by obtaining 
a signal victory before Thoulouse. 

If the mere spirit of nationality will induce men thus to impose 
upon the world narrations which they know to be essentially and 
impudently false, much more may a like effect be expected from 
religious or factious zeal ; for men prefer their religion to their 
country (as they must of necessity do, if they sincerely hold the 
opinions which they profess); and they prefer their faction to their 
country also, for the same reason which, in a collision of interests, 
would make them prefer their own to that of their faction ; and 
as there is no other country in which li^ctions, both civil and reli- 
gious, have struck such deep roots and sent up tlieir scions so 
widely as in England, so there is none in which historical trans- 
a<'tious have been so persevcringly and systematically falsified; nor 
has this ever been done more elaborately than in the present limes. 
'Iliey wlio have the worst cause arc generally the most alert and in- 
defatigable in promoting it. There is a rcstlcit^priuciple of activity 
in flection, error and wickedness, even as in disease and contagion, 
— the moral conslitutioff of things resembling in this respect the 
physicaK The falsehoods' which are thus propagated, obtain 
sometimes a long currency ; and the false impressions which they 
make, produce consequences^ grievously injurious to mankind. 
I'hc comfortable maxim of our own homely old Georgies, that 
* Time tries the truth in every tiring,^ fails unhappily in such cases. 
SystCTis, indeed, of every kind ai»j brought to the test by time ; 
physical errors are disproved and exploded; and fine-spun theories, 
political and economical, are demolished as eflbclually when 
attempted in practice, as they have been triumphantly demon- 
strated in lengthy speeches and in wire<lrawn volumes. But 
there are historical falsehoods which arc continually kept alive by 
the evil feelings and intentions (not to say the evil principle) 
wliich originally produced them. Generation after generation 
they are repeated, with a pertinacity which no disappoinlment 
relaxes, and with an effronteiy which nothing can abash, and 
vriiich, therefore, is only hardened and exasperated by the infahiy 
of repeated exposures ; and thus the work of delusion and mis- 
dnef, for which they were designed, is carried on through succes- 
sive centuries and ages. Such, for instance, are the impious fables 
concerning our Loul apd Saviour, which are at this day received 
amoug the Jews, and contribute to liarden them in their unbelief. 
Such (to adduce less awful examples) are the calumnies which the 
Eoman Catholics cvei lastingly repeat against Lutlier, Calvin, 
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and Beza* Such are the beastly slanders concerning Henry VIII, 
which arc boldly asserted at this time by the more ignorant of that 
party, and insinuated by the more artful. Such too arc those 
sjstomatic misrepresentations of the cdnduct, principles, motives, 
and inteutioiiS of the English government in church and state, 
fiom the accession of Elizabeth to the Great Rebellion, which 
furnisli matter for so much special pleading and so much com- 
mon-place declamation on the part of those who are ill-affected 
toward one branch of the constitution, and not well-aft'ected 
toward the other. 

According to tha motto which Horace Walpole has prefixed to 
one part of his Memoirs, a man cannot rightly fulfil the duties of 
an historian unless he be a sort of monster which the world never 
has seen, and never can see : ^ Pour Mre hon hisforien, il no fan-- 
droit dire d'aucUne religi»n^ d^aucun pais, d'ancune profession, 
d*avcttn partL^ There is a shallowness in this maxim which 
could not have deceived Horace Walpole if he had reflected upon 
the w'ords. Little as his faith may have been, he was far too able 
a man to suppose that he who is without religion is, therofon*, 
fiee from j)rejiidice concerning that most momentous of all sub- 
jects ; or, that thg^riter who hates all churches, is likely to be 
moie equitable iiwliis judgments, and more candid in his state- 
ments, lhan he who should be bigoted to one. Give but a sane 
conscience and an upright intention, ^and the historian will not be 
unduly biassed either by his rcligibus persuasion, or the love of 
his countiy, or his professional predilections. He comes to his 
task, not like an advocate with the purpose of bringing forward 
such parts of the case as may favour the side On which ho is re- 
tained, and of keeping others ii/ the shade ; but under the sense of 
a nioic serious lespfmsibility, and a higher duty. He will faith- 
fully state the facts which he lias carefully collected, and when this 
is performed with a sound judgment, the best liistory will be that 
which contains the fullest details. In direct opposition to the 
French maxim, it m,ay be affirmed, that an historical writer must 
necessarily derive advantage fiom the knowledge of any profession 
which he may have followed ; and for the proof of this, il would 
be enough to name Xenophon, Polybius, and Ciesar. That he 
should ha\e a national ffieling for his subject is not so directly 
advantageous, yet it is desirable ; and, indeed, so natural is it for 
men to interest themselves deeply in those pursuits which they 
have voluntarily undertaken, that Uicy who write the histories of 
other countries than their owm, are generally found, in a certain 
degree, to naturalize their aflections there. For the want of reli- 
gion there can be no compensation. The more religious an his- 
torijin is, the more impartial will be his statements, the more 
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charitable bis disposition, the more coinpreliensive his views, the 
l^ore euln^btcned liis pliilobophy. In icligion alone is tiue philo- 
sophy to b(‘ lound , the philosophy which contemplates man m all 
lus itl.nioiis, and in his whole iiatuie ; which is founded u])on a 
IviioMhdiie of that natiiie, and which is derived fiom Him who is 
tin Hi ginning and the Imd. 

'The last pait of the maxim must, to a certain extent, lie ad- 
mittecK 'Hie histoiian who is under the inthieiue of paity spiut 
will, undoubtedly, be classed among paitj liistoiians. Ills w oik 
may be good m that class, but in that class its place must be 
assigned ; and temponuy and paitial applause.an deaily obtanic'd 
at tins piicc of pennanent dt gradation. The gieaUi Ins industry, 
and die inoie cons})icnoiis his talents, t)ie gieater is the sac nfice. 
^'o this < onscMpieiK (' he may, peihaps, be blind ; oi, peihaps, be 
inddteieni d lie toiesees it. Hut there iwa wgise eonsocpuiuc^. the 
feelings wJiuh pait}-spuit induces aif ne\(‘r so kijmious to the* 
imlnidual as when they take this dnection. hi the nmnediatc' 
stnijygles ot paity a soit ol endemic cU hiimn jiuyads, which men 
jcadil} admit as an c'xcuse lor the lollits and c^xicsscs ol otheis, 
and confess as an ajiology foi then own. 'Fluie is iniiiglcd also 
with this, m its coimnoncst and still nioie in iK^nost MoUut mnni- 
festapons, a waimth ol peisOnal uguid; a ‘•cuscHof heredituy oldi- 
galions and attachments; an adheicuce to piinciph's, or ojmiions 
xvluth ate mistaken for pumiples; and llase, c\en when nils- 
directed, excite a ccituin (de\iUioii of inmd, and call forth that 
kind of geiHious c xcntion, whicji is one of the highest enj()>ineiits, 
because tlie heart goes with u A httlc' ina'y be allowed to this 
spiiit in tonic niporaiv hisloi}, because it is diflicult foi those who 
live in the busy wanld, to keep thfmsolvcs entiiel} liee fiom it : 
but, between this kind of bias, and the paitiality shown in an cla- 
boiate account of long-jmst transactions, lire dilh^iencc is gieat 
indf i d : the one is like the dc'xltiity of an advocate in setting loith 
what lie believes to be a fair case ; the other is as thc^ peiversion 
oi juslK'c by a judge. The histoiian who sufteis hnnself to bo 
possessed h> this cmI spirit, contrac ts an obliquity of moral vision; 
his views aio luiiowed ; his imdei standing is^waiped; his sense of 
liglit and wiong is perverted ; lie has ceased to be just, and, tlu‘re'- 
fou , he i an no longer be geneious. 

‘ \\ e may gather out of histoiy,’ say§ Sii Waltci Raleigh, ^ a 
polic y no li ss wise than eternal, by the comparison and application 
of othf 1 ineu's lore-parsed miseiies with our own like criois and 
ill-riest minis/ llie «‘ame sagacious wiitei, who had leaiut tine 
wisdom when, unhappily, it was too late for legnlating Ins own 
conduct, observes also, that ^ the judgments ol tiod ait‘ for r\ci 
unchangeable, neither is He weaiied by the long pioccss of time-, 
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and won to give TIi«i blessing in one age to lliat wliicb He butli 
i ujvscd in airotlier.’ ^Fhesc wereliis piison tlioughls : to this con- 
( Insion he came after a compiehcnMvc .smvey of the e\euts of the 
ainient woikl, when he liad full leisure foi quiet meditation, with 
a mind which advcisity had lipencd, and under circunustances 
wheie his heart was no longer decei\ed by tlie low wisdom of the 
woild. Ill this spirit it is that history should be written ; and they 
who lead it in this opiiit will percene that the mighty maze of 
humaa affairs is not jAithout a plan; and that the ways of Ood 
aie \inilicated by the romse of Piovideuce even in this world. 

Ml. Tinner has iiieluded the leigu of llemy Vll. in his flis- 
toiy of England (lifting the Middle Ages, us a last act to the tra- 
g(% of Yoik and Lancaster. Mr. llallam, like lJume, lakes 
tlie accession of that king as the epoch from wlihh oiir Instory 
assumes a ncw^chaiacter. One of the great transitions thiough 
which the goveiiiineftts oi"*Europc (like the globe itself) have past, 
was tli(‘n comjyietocl. The powei of the feudal nobility had been 
brokim; tluii turbulent t}iami}^ was sub\ cited by a race of mo-^ 
iiaidis eveelleiitl) cpulified foi the exigencies of the age. A Ma- 
( liiav('han )>olic), upon whu li (hose monaiihs act(‘d, had supeis(‘(led 
tin ( i'.i\ all ous character of tlndi piedecessois : it made them better 
so\c K igiis, and be doubled whether they were, on the whole, 

woiso im n ; at IcM-t it is some gain to humanity when aiiibitious 
(ksigiH aie piasued by euuning ratbei than by \iolenc<j. Henry 
VII. was the best of these contempoiaiy kings ; he committed 
the lewest <*iinu‘s, and mamlestetr the most enlightened views and 
the most benelicent intentions. 4 ^eidmand and Louis XL were 
men in v\lioin the <wil part o( their nature puHloniinated ; in any 
coiidilion of life they would havt been cruel and peifidioiis; bad 
men 111 an^ taiK's ; and, tlierefou, cnmiently bad in an ag(^ whem 
the [uiiuiples of men were as corrupt as theii practice: but 
tlie ai lions whkdi have left a slain upon Henry s memory may 
justly be lekned to Jlhe pciilous situation in wliich his bhtli, and 
du* necessity of his foUuiK's, had placed him ; not to any oblupiity 
of tlie moial sense, or haidiiess of heart, natmal or acqniied. Mr. 
llallam contiadicls the eulogium whieli Lord Bacon has past 
upon him, as the holt lawgiver to this nation after Edward L; < for 
his laws,' says that gieat^authoiity, ^(whosomarksiheiu well,) aie 
d(H*p and not vulgai ; not made upon the spur of a particular occa- 
sion lor the pres(*nt, but out of piovidence of the future, to make 
the (\st;ite oi his pe(>plc still more ami more happy, after the 
maimer of the legislators in ancient anil heroical times.’ ^ But 
whin we (onsidei,’ says Mi. llallam, Miow very few kings or 
statesmen have displayed this prospective wisdom and benevo- 
lence m legislation, we may hesitate a little to bestow so lau* a 
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praise upon Henry. lake the laws of all other times, his statutes 
seem to have had no further aim than to remove some immediate 
mischief, r)r to promote some particular eud.^ 

We ha\c here an instance how little this kind of histoiy, which 
presents deductions instead of facts, and sets before us the opinion 
of the author, instead of the grounds upon which an opinion may 
bc' fonned, is to be trusted. If a summary of Henry’s laws had 
been given, it would have appeared that there is iu them the foie- 
sight and the benevolence for which Lord Bjjicon has extolled him. 
Ills anxious desire for bettering the condition of the people is 
repeatedly and earnestly expressed in the laws themseUes ; ^ for 
to him/ it is there said, ^ is no thing more jo)ous than to know 
his subjects to live peaceable under his hiw s, and to inn ease in 
wealth and piospeiity, and to avoid em^rinilies and injuiics, so 

that they ma^ live restfull under his peace Ilis giace coii- 

sideictli that a great part of the wealtlf^and prosperity of this his 
land standetli in this, that his subjects may live in suictv, under 
his peace, in their bodies and goods ; and that the husbandry of 
the land may increase and be upholden. And his said highness 
shall not let for any favour, affection, cost, charge, nor none other 
cause, but that he siiall see his laws to have plain and tiue ex- 
ecution, that his subjects may live in siuet^ and increase iu 
wealth and prosperity, to the pleasure of God/ ' He protestvS that 
he has * a singular pleasure, above all things, to avoid such enor- 
mities and mischiefs us be hurtful to the common weal ; and that 
he most entiiely desireth amon^ all earthly things the piospority 
and restfulness of this his land/ and his subjects of the same to 
live quietly and surefully to the pleasure of God, and accoidiug to 
liis laws ; willing, and alwa}s of Ins oily inlcndiug, to i educe them 
thereunto by softer means than b^^siuii extreme ligour as was 
pjovided by certain statutes of his predecessors/ *^rije teiiour of 
liisS law^s is iu accord with this language. Their object was to 
abate the oppression of the jiowerful ; to prevent tlic extortions 
which weie practised under the colour of law; to repress the 
audacity of the lawless pari of the people, and to check the geneial 
pjcvalence of conuption and perjury. 

The Lord Keeper Guildford used to say, that of all law-books, 
that ^ termed Henry VIL was the most useful, or rather necessaiy, 
for a student to lake early into his hand, and go through with ; 
because much of the common law which had fluctuated before, 
received a settlement in that time, and from thence, as from a 
copious fountain, it hath been dciived, through other authois, to 
us, and is now in the state of common eiudition, or maxims of 
the law*’ The facilities wiiicli iu this reign weie aflbrded to the 
aliimatioii of landed piY)perty, and the iiiUoduclion of actions on 

the 
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the are benefits to the juiispiudence of tliis country which 
have been duly appreciated. But Henry has claims to a better 
title (hail that of the English J ustlnian. It has not been suflicicntly 
observed that the people of England, befoio lus time, lived as httle 
under the law as the people in ceitaiu parts of li eland at this day. 

* The laws live only where the law doth breed 
Obedience to the works it binds us to.' 

There was none of this obedience ; the people weie not conformed 
to it in their habits ami feelings. It baa been made an iiistru- 
menl of iniquity, not of justice, — an engine of oppression and 
extortion, — a ciaft for wronging the inoflensivc and upiight, and 
setuiing impunity to those who knew how to bargain or intiigue 
foi it, if they could not obtain theii end by direct iutimidalioa. 
This peiveision of the laws, and the consequent dread of all legal 
pioci edings, pi oduced an indifference even to tliat course of justice, 
without which na community can exist in peace and safety. A 
niuidciei, as at this time in Italy, and Spain, and Portugal, stood 
in no fear of being arrested by the people ; and an indictment could 
not be piefened against him till a year and day had been allow^ed 
foi the leprescntativcs of the deceased to proceed by way of ap- 
peal. Dining that ih^sio It often happened that spino composition 
was made, or that tiji' appellant Svas weaiied and let the suit fqjl; 
and as often when the crime had growm old, the prosecution by 
indictment was neglected. A remedy was provided for this, by 
enadiiig that the suit by indictment plight taken at any time, 
leaving the light of appeal untouched^ but securing tlie purposes 
of public justice if that light w^eie not enforced; and this enact- 
inent, though it went no faither, tended greatly to correct the state 
of opinion, and the usages whkk had descended from more bar- 
baious times. By another law, the township was lined if any 
imudeier escaped by day; and, because jurois fiequeiitly shrunk 
fioni their duty, either for fear or favour, jiisfkes of asswe and of < 
the peace weie empowered to try and punish offences upon infor- 
mation, without indictment, in all cases not extending to life or 
limb. 

'ill at ^ good law/ as Bacon rails it, * which gave the attaint 
upon a false vcidict between paily and paity/ is censured by Mr. 
'Ihuner, who sa}s, that ^ so* dangerous an enactment seems to 
St like at the loot of all Independent use of these important func- 
tions.' He admits, however, that some gross Cases of coiiuption 
mubt have occasioned it. In fact, the preamble states that * pei- 
jui) in the land is in many causes detestably used, to tlie dis- 
heritance and gieat damage of manj and great number of his 
subjects well disposed, and to the most high displeasHiio of Al- 
mighty God, the good statute against officers making panels par- 
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tmlly, for rowaids to them given; against unlawful mainlainers, 
ytnbrasonrs, and jurors ; aud against jurors wantonly giving their 
vdxiiol, iiotwillistanding.' Another law speaks also of perjury, as 
juiu li and custoinably used by Loudon jurors, and provides that 
tlu 7 may be attainted for corruption, even though the verdict cem- 
])laincd of should be found true. It is a proof of improved 
morals that enactments should be. deemed reprehensible now whicli 
were thought good by Bacon, ancl which, beyond all doubt, were 
necessary when they were enacted, in point of moraki, indeed, 
nations are always worsened by revolutions and civil wars ; and 
where there is faith in a priest’s absolution and in inilulgences, the 
foundation of morality rests upon saiid. tlcmrv, by these pro- . 
visions, endeavoured to correct some of the evils wduch an age of 
anarchy ai»d viojence liad produced ; and to supply the place of 
conscieuci' by the fear of human law{^ — in the,b(.^st times a ticcd- 
ful sup]K)it, tlK)ugh a miserable substitution. , But he Mas not 
one of those legislators who have supposed that c^cry lliiug is to 
be effected by severity. His Icunper aud his sound judgmeut led 
liim to juitigute tlie rigour of the old laws; aud in cases of treason, 
notwitlistanding the insecurity in whicli lived, he maiiilesied a 
clemency of which there was no exampl<4^mder former kings. 
Mr. Hallam, indeed, whose ahoVt view of |liis reign is in this 
respect original, that it disputes all the merits which have been 
heretofore allowed to lleiuw Vlf., insinuates that even his cle- 
mency spnuig from Ihe sofxud motive of selling pardons. A little 
C(in.siderati(>!i might have sfdw n him, that the remaik is as unjust 
as it is uncharitable; for, however avaricious Henry may have 
; been in tiie latter part of his reign, it is no proof of avarice that 
he exacted fines from those persons to whom he was remitting the 
forfeiture of estates us well as life. Before llie justice of Mr. 
Hullam^s censures can be allowed, he must make it appear that 
« a part is greater than the whole. 

Blackstoiic, whose natural sense of «kquily was less deraugtxl 
ev<ii by the practice of tlie law than Mr. Hal lam’s is by strong 
political prepossessions, has connnitled a similar injustice towards 
this king, saying, ^ tliat there is hardly a statute in his reign, intro- 
ductive of a new law^, or modifying the old, but what, either 
directly or obliquely, tended to the Oiuolumeut of tlio exchequer.’ 

So illdbumled is this inference, that Mr. Turner supposes the 
commentator had forgotten Henry’s laws w^ieh he thus comieinned 
them. To commute the punishment of murder for a fine, acts 
upon manners and morals like the papal scheme of selling par- 
dons for all sins at fixed prices. Laws, therefore, that enjoin or 
allow of such a commutation mark a barbarous state of society. 
But the subsfitutiou of pecuniary penalties, instead of imprison- 
ment 
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mci)f and mutilation, (and even death, in cases where there is ii4 
proportion between the moral and legal degrees of criminality,) 
was plainly an improvement in legislation ; it tended to render 
humanity more sacred in the estimation of the people, as surcly> 
and almost as directly, as the laws which provided for the adequate 
})unishnieut of murder. Nor is. it the only merit of Henry as a 
legislator, that he had this great end in \mw. No j>rince was 
ever more solicitous to promote the welfare of his pciopla. He 
cnforccMl those navigation laws, which (in Mr* ''ruruer^s words) 

^ made the growth of our naval strength bear always a due pro-» 
portion to our eommerce.^ He checked the monopolizing spirit 
of tlu^ London companies, who, in the hope of making all tlie 
tiadtJ of tlie kingdom centra in London, exacted a fine of twenty 
pounds from every Englishman who went to a foreign mart, and 
prohibited their fellowrcitizens from canying goods to fairs and 
markets within the realm* There w^as a law, tlie intent of which 
was to keep the labourers, like the low castes of India, to the 
condition in wdiidi they were born, thus riveting the chains of 
feudal tyranny ; it forbade atiy one to be bound apprentice in any 
city or tow^n, unless his parents were possessed of lands or rent 
to tiui yearly valiie/»f^ twenty shiJlings* Henry njpcaled this in 
favour of the worstc*! weavers aiid clothiers at Norwi(d), limiting 
the j(‘pea1 to that city where it was desired, and not extending it 
to jdaces where the grievance was not yet felt. All his reforms 
nuide cautiously ; and if an en/rctment was found injurious 
in practice, ho was not wiliihekl by '|l»stinacy or false pride from 
acknowledging that be had Ix en mistaken in his view's, and annuL 
ling it ; but tliis repeal was confirmed as having been found good; 
and it wais one important step in^lhat emancipation of the servile 
class which the increase of trade promoted, and which the laws 
i)cgaa to favour* It was Henry Vlf. also who admitted the poor 
to sue ill fornid paupms\ 

Among the things of tvUich Henry repented at the approach of 
death, with the intent of amending his' conduct if longer life 
should be granted him, one was that he bad promoted men 
unadvisedly in the chuitdi without sulficicnt regard to ability and 
cbaracler ; and when he raised b^isher to a bisliopric, he told his 
mother that the promotion <tf such a man ^ would courage many 
others to live virtuously, and to take such w^ays as he doth.* lliis 
intention was in a great degree fulfilled by Henry VllL ; it was 
the only point iu which he followed tlie direiftton or the example 
of his father; and to the motives which directed his choice, and 
the sagacity w ilk which it was made, we are indebted for tlie pro^ 
motion of those men by whose moderatioli iind wii^om and in- 
tegrity the ecclesiastical part of our reforinatba conducted# 
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Mr. Ilallam is pleased to say that Fisher almost the only 
inflexibly honest churchman of that age.^ I'he desire of dis- 
paraging the reformation and its founders must have been very 
strong when it tempted him to such an assertion ; for in that agu 
olunchmen were the only class of men among whom inflexible 
honesty was found. In the same sort of temper he ohsorves that 
a tenth part of Henry’s language, by wdiich, according to him, the 
l^niversity of Oxford was intimidated, was ^ enough to terrify a 
doctor of divinity/ Doctors of divinity were »not easily terrified 
in the days of Martin Luther; and, as Mr. Hallani cannot but 
know this, he has misplaced his sneer at the profession and the 
order. 

No persons w^ere more pliable to the wishes of Heniy VIII, du- 
ring the proceedings of the divorce, and to his policy when he 
assumed the ecclesiastical &upreiiiacy*in his own dominions, than 
the men who afterwaixls became the directors and most active in- 
struments of the Malian persecution. li\en Sir T. More, accord- 
ing to Cardinal Pole, perceived, at first, nothing objectionable in 
this assuni])tion ; but he w as reclaimed from that opinion, according 
to the cardinal, by ^ a light supernatural, and a supernatural love, 
given him by (he menw of (iod for his salvi^ljon.' The story is, 
that Sir Thomas w^as conversing Svith a fiieml upon the dangers 
which he apprehended from a change of religion, taking religion 
* as it is, to be the grounds of the commonwealth/ This danger 
he expected would arise from the question concerning the sa- 
cranient of tlic altar, ^ stiffs as the king w^as concerning the 
use of that sacrament ^ aftci the old form and honour f and he 
expressed his fear, not from any immediate likelihood which ap- 
peared, but rather, says l^ole, oPan instinct tliat the fear of God 
had put into his mind,’ His fiiend, perceiving more probability 
of such danger, ^ by reason of the schism and departing from the 
obedience to the see of Home, which then was most like to hap- 
pen fovtliwitli, the prince, being offended tvitli the pope,^ asked Sir 
Tliomas earnestly of his opinion upon that point ; and More 
answering readily, ^ avS his natural reason gave,^ said that he look 
it not for a matter of so great a moment and importance, but 
rather ^ as invented of men for a political order, and for (he more 
quietness of the ecclesiastical body, than by tlic very ordinance of 
Christ/ This was his sudden and first answer; but ho had no 
sooner said tlic w ord, than, as (hough his conscience had been 
stricken for so sayinij, ^ he confessed that he had spoken without 
consideiation, desired that what he had said might not be taken 
for an answer to the question ; said that he had never studied the 
matter, and would now think better upon it, and in ten or twelve 
days show him his whole determinate opinion/ When die time 

, came^ 
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came, ^ he brake out at first sight of his friend, into a great reproach 
of his own self, for that he was so hasty to answer so great a matter 
touching the primacy of the pope, Alas, Mi\ lJouvyse,^said he, 
^wliither was I falling, when 1 made jou that answer, of the 
primacy of the church ( 1 assure you, that opinion alone was 

enougli to make me fall fiom the rest; for that holcleth up all/ 
"fhe Caidinal calls the firmness with which Sir Thomas More 
acted upofi this opinioTi, and laid down his life for it, u great 
miracle, and an example above nature, greater than which Miad 
not been seen iu ihi^^ realm, nor in none other, many liiuuhed 
}eais/ The wonder is, not that he, being so upright a man, 
should have so acted upon the opinion which he had formed; but 
that being so wise a one, he should ha\e formed such an opinion. 
Something more than fiypiritual authority was meant by papal su- 
pieinacy in those days, and is still meant by it at Home, and by 
tliosc Roman Catholics who would not be deemed heteiodox 
there, and who are true to their own creed. The distinction, in- 
deed, as Mr. llallam observes, seems to have been little thought 
of iu (lie first age of the Reformation, It is amusing to sec how 
tluj Romish cluirch historian Dodd flounders through ihi^^matter, 
when he tieats of I^ul I IRs, bull against Henry. ^ AU Catlujlic 
writers/ he saya,. ‘ agree that it ^vus in the pope’s powder to de- 
prive him of all the spiritual privileges of the church, knd to 
a])solve his subjects of their obedienc^e to him, when he required 
a compliance iu things contrary to faith, contrary to the unity of 
the church, or when immorality or profaneness w'as commanded or 
encouraged : hut that lie could deprive him of the civil right lie liad 
to Ids dominions, is far from bepig generally allowed. Tis tnu*/ 
(he proceeds to say,) ^ a great many nltra-montane divine**, and 
canonists, ascribe a kind of temporal powder to the sec of Rome; 
but they clog it with so many restrictions and reserves, and the eases 
when it is to take place are so very few and extraordinary, that they 
render it, in a manner, insignificant. However,^ we may suppose 
that Paul II. acted upon the principles of those divines, and might be 
indficed to proceed against Henry VIII. by tlie examples of Gregory 
Vfl., Innocent IV., Boniface VIIL, John XXII., and some few others, 
who followed (as my author says) their private opinion iu that respect; 
who further adds, that perhaps f*aul HI. might look upon England to 
a feudatory kingdom to Rome, as it once was in the reign of King 
John, and part of Henry III/s reign; and that the Peter-pence was 
still a kind of acknowledgment of that subjection. Now when such a 
subjection is really due, a feudatory prince that refuseth to pay homage 
according to articles, may as well, by the custom and law of nations, 
be deprived of his dominions.* 

Here arc opinions, (which, being papal, must have possessed at 
least as much authority as the casuists allow to probeme oiien,) and 

precedents 
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pHTedenfs and points of law, sufficient to make a strong plea foi 
lohellion against an heretical prince in times favouiabl(5 foi sueli an 
and to lender it a question of expedience at any lime, 
lattle could those leasoneis have leflccted upon the ss oi 

stxiely, who sju'cnlated upon social compacts, and deiued ii^\ht>, 
pii\d('ges, ami pieiogative*^, whethei of prinoe or pt'opio, fiom 
isni'h an origin. In ancient histoi}, indeed, we read of Ibims oi 
liolit} ^\hich weie pioposcd by some cbmmaiiding and 

accejded liy the pcojde as llto model upon uliich then inslilutions, 
should be ro~eonstituUd ; but this was in sipall conunimiti<*s, and, 
a-, it weie, in llie childhood of tlie woikl. Lxcept in thes( lau 
instances, go\eiiiments wcie c\ery\vheio established by foicc*, 
so( u liaMiig Ik(ii lift to sitlle undei thmu as it might. Tt ina} 
bo compaud to the stiataof the globe, why?li, in iheii meqnalitu*s, 
and anomalies, and Haws, as well as in tlieir goneial disposition, 
bcai e\idcnce of the comuKions v\hich they ha\e undcigone, and 
th(' toice vuidei A\hich they have lieen comjuessed. Cenluue^^ 
elap^^id befme the twoiaccs of tlu^ coiu|neiois and theeomjiieud 
in modem banope W(ie incoipoiated, and becaim^ one people in 
language and in h'ding. it piote^'^had bimi completed 
wlten the* lespective kingdoms a< quii< d slabditi as wcdl as aIu ugili ; 
and llien those inteinal ^Inigaks began by which the natme of the 
govmniiuni was to be debunincxl, and, ultimal<‘h, tlu‘ chaiac li i 
of the nation foiincd. ^f lu) stiugele between the n(»bl< s aid the 
Clown had b(*( n decuk'd in ,hjigland bdoic* the Udounation, — 
hapjjil) foi us. b( tween the civil and ec clesiastic.il autho- 

rities, in wludi the Clown had succumbed uudci h^dwy, muh i 
lleniylL, and unde i John, Wis tin n uunwed,^ — upon beltt i 
j>nU( iples on the jiait of the ciown, and with a happiei issue*. 
But the vietoi) ehvidt'd the nation into twojiaides, those who wcic 
eontcntcMl with the c'hunge, and those who weie foi letuiniug inU* 
the old wavs. Among the* formei weie statesmen, who, for pohli* 
cal oi s< liidi views, pioinotoel the Uefoimation; iiobh'S and com* 
tieis who paiU>ok m tlie spoils of the moiiastt'iie s, and weie intlu- 
cJUvd hy no weatliier motive than the el(*sire‘ of keeping, by anv 
means, wliat the) had obtained ; the leiimant of the LolUuds, wlu> 
had niul1ij)li<‘d (luiing the civil wai?, when ^ the storm vuis the ii 
sheltej and the lace of new rcfouneis whom Lulhei liad iui^<d 
11 ]), and to whom I'iudal, and Ins feJIow^dabome is in the* same 
sacud eaiis(% liad rctidcred (he sciijitmes accessible. Among tin 
latte I weie thoicwho ‘•uftered by the spoliation, the heading menu- 
be is ol tiie monastic oickns, and u laige piopoition of the* tounuts*, 
who having, fie)m time imiueme)ual, enje))ed the easy tenure of 
chuuh-lands, wcie now tunied over to rapacious landlords:— 
lhe;e wcie the zealots to the old supoistition : theie weie its dc 
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voted subjects, 'who had delivered their understanding, as wvW as» 
tluir ronsdojice, into the piiesls^ keeping; and theio weie liic 
piitsls who kepi them — and abused the tjust. "Jlie great l)ody of 
the nation dtsned, as it alw^ajsinust deshe, tiampiilhty above all 
tilings, and vvilhiig, therefore, to lepose under any settlement, ac^ 
quiested in all changes, 

All. 11. ilium consuleis the chaiges which were bi ought against 
tlit‘ u lignins houses t<i jiu^tify their liissoliilion, as well founded, 
Hlie lepoits of thc^visitois, he obseives, Svere not nup( ached for 
goneitil falsehood in that age, whatever exaggeration theie night he 
in })articnhir cases. AUd it is always to he reinemhored, that tin' \ u es 
to which tliey bear wntuess are not only prohalde from the natnie of 
MK li foundations, hut are imputed to tliem hy the most respectahJe 
wiitius of pieeechng ag<‘s.’ 11<' might have addc'd, that the 

sanieviMs aic hdputod to them at this daj, in those coimfiu's 
wheu* they uie sttU existing. Mr. Hlanco White tells us, that, 
ill Spain, vague suspieions, ^of which the most pious Spaniaids 
cannot divert theniscKes,’ puvent paionts fiom allowing their 
sons to fiequent the inteiioi of the mouasteiies. 7\nd in the 
hie of Seipion de IJieci, we have a judicial accountof the Domi- 
nican ininnciios in JtlH}, wheie the depravities that vveie piovetl 
and confessed, equaVaii} thing with which the u'gulais wtie chai«,< d 
hy Henry’s visitors. "1 lu‘ leveniu's of which ilu^ ciown togk pos- 
session were amply sutlieienl'to have ;iiade it inde))endent of pai- 
liamentary aid, and AJi. llallam lemaiks, ^ it maj, pi'iliaps, be 
reckoned piovidcnilial,’ that Hc‘iu;y should have thrown away Mhe 
olnious means of establishing a dc'spotisin, by lendciing unneees- 
saiy the only excition of power wdiieli liis subje^ets weie likely to 
withstand.’ llc'aigues, also, ifuit the pioluse alienation ol the 
abbey-lands has pio\eclnioH‘ benefuial tlian am otheu disjiosition 
would have tuiiicHl out. It was, iii<l<‘ed, nUmdidy <>i gicat im- 
poitaUee to our civil constitution, that the tcuutonal anstociacy, 
weakened as it had bemi, should be lestoicd to that degiee of 
weight which is nccessaiy for tlu' balance — though at that time theie 
was no balance, foi, whatc'vei might b(‘ the tlu'ory of tlie goveni- 
mout, the wdll and plea^me of tlu" sovcu ign w<‘H‘ paiainount. But 
when Air. llallam tiiurnphantly asserts, that 
‘ better it has Ix'im that these revenues should thus, from age to age, 
have heeii expended in Ulieial hospitality, in discerning cdiarity, in tlic 
promotion of iiiduistry and cultivation, in the active duties, or even 
generous amusements of life, than in maintairniig a host of ignorant 
and inactive monks’— 

he should have asked himself whether there was not, at 
least, as much libeial hospilalily bestowed by the loi’d-abbots, a:, 
by the loid-dukes and murquiseb to whom his complinumt is 

intended ? 
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intended? whether them was not as much chanty exercised hy 
them, and with as much discernment? and whether thej did not 
promote industry and cultivation quite as successfully^’^'tothe extent 
of their means ? ^ The class to wdiom the abbey-lands have fallen 
have been renowmed/ Mr, Uallam tells ^ at all times, (and never 
more than in the first century after that tJransference of property,) 
for their charity and mnniticence,' Now the fact is that they weie 
much more noted, in that age, for the prodigality of lljeir expen- 
diture than for the charitable or liberal direction which it received. 
But there is a point of comparison which may be taken, l^ct the 
history of any bishopric (no matter which), from the time ot llie 
Ilefonnaliou downwards, be compared to that of any great family 
which (Iti'ives the bulk of its estates from the church lands that were 
at that time alienated. It would be unjust to iisk which piopeity 
lias b(‘en possessed by men W'lio have becit most irreproachable in 
their Jives, and most eminent for their labours, because learning, 
ability, and a course of conduct conformable to their functions, 
are, and ouglit to be, reqiiin'd in those who are raised to high sta- 
tions in the church; and whenever either of these qualifications 
is dispensed with, scandal is given to the j>ublic feeling, and in- 
jury is done to the public weal. vBui in Mr. Hallam’s view of the 
subject, it is boUijust and pertinent to inquire \vhich revenues have 
been most useiully and beneficially expended ? from which the 
greater number of chaiitaWe and libeial endowments has pro- 
ceeded? where the most munificent bounty, and the most discri- 
niinaiing chaiity, have been* found? .Mr, llallam suceis at the 
glut of prebendaries wdiich might liavo been produced if more of 
the conventual estuU's had been ^bestowed on chapters and col- 
IcgcSt Does he seriously think that there is enough of learned 
leisure in this country at this time ? 

Mr. llallam notices the knavery of the Romish writers who 
lia\e recently so grossly misrepresented tjie transactions of those 
times : ^ Such panegyrics on Queen Mary and her admirers,^ he 
says, ^ and such insidious extenuations of her pcTsccution as wc 
have lately read, do not raise a favourable jmpression of their sin- 
cerity in the principles of toleration to which they profess to tiave 
been coinerlcsri,^ ^nd he warns them,, that the course which tliey 
ar<' taking w'ill not tend to diminish the hatred of popery in this 
nation, which has, from that time, been derived down from father 
to son. lie censurq? Dr. Lingard for repeating ^ what he must 

♦ It ib, iiidt'ed, but doing bare justice to the iwonaslic eatablihlimewts to acknoiyledge, 
that their lamatcs wore, it not the introducerrf of agriculture into thb country, at Iea-»t 

most successful promoters of that useful art. The improvements effected untiler the 
fostering care of the monastic orders rendered their estates a more tempting bait for lay 
cupidity at the dissolution. 

^ hal^o 
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have known to be the straugo and extravagant lies of Sanders re- 
bpocliug Anne Boleyn’s birth/ Uhout any reprobation of tlieir 
absurd malignity, lie asks, with ^ what face that atUlior can put 
forwaid the least pretension to historical candour/ alter asserting 
that I lemy cohabited with Anne lioleyn three years, and repeat- 
edly calling her his mistress / He comments upon his ‘ audacious 
assertion’ dial Chitharino Howard was brought to the sculfold by 
a plol of the loibrmers talks of ‘ the iu\ derate partiality of his 
profession/ and says, that ^a man of sense should be ashametl of 
such miseiable partiality to his sect.’ The very able audior of 
lAih itenata has not (Expressed liiinself with more seventy m his 
jnsi and vigorous verses upon the Roman Catholic historian:— 

‘ Sleek, snug, and subtle, roiin<l about his hole 
He grubs, and worms the dirt up, like a mole ; 

Toils under ground, and from its covert rears 
The dark deposit of foi’gotten years. 

His dingy labours open and enlarge 
Tale, whisper, scandal, imputation, c‘hargc ; 

BJa:.ts of suspicion which rcpioof defy, 

Base fraud, lame slander, groundless (‘alumny. 

Survey tins 4iitintcr’s gallery! On Jus wails 
He hangs heads hut right originals. 

Nf‘w rules of art direct his light and shade, 

And all his ])ortraits dress in mtistpteradc. 

If pure and honoured names scorn be thrown, 

Love claims the gentle CirAiiujNER as her own ; 

Ridley’s a traitor, renegade, !lad knave. 

But Bcacc and Mercy weep o*ev Bonnbr’s grave.' 

Cleaily does Air. llallam perceive, and thus .strongly condemn, the 
systematic and elaborate ptTversion of truth by which it is lU- 
tcmptcd to luako out a favourabh* case for the Roman Catholics ! 
But Mr. llallam liimself is someUnies led to form liuish and lui- 
chaiitable conclusions upyu very insufficient gi omuls; not so nuicli, 
it appears, from partiality, (paitial as he always is wdierevcr party 
feeling can have place,) as tiom a disposition which seems lu ne 
willingly to look for wliat it may ceusiue thuu wliat it may admne 
and praise. He chaiges Luther diiectly with falsvh(»o<l for saymg, 
ill his letter of apology to ll^nry, that his former vituperative re- 
ply hdd been wntteu, ^inmlantibm Us qvi mijesUdi mm parnni 
Jtnwbant;' which, he observes, w'us surely a pretence: ^for who at 
Uitleiiberg in lj<il could have any motive jto wish that licniy 
should be so scuiiwlously treated /' Is Alai tin liUlher^' to u 

♦ W^wMr. Uyfm speaks of the Lutborans. ol Germany, ho niake<» a icnuikal^lo 
; they were far loss favourably dispusod to the kin#?, he says% in their opinion ou 
the divorce than the Catholic tlieologuns, ‘holding that the prohi hi lion of uuirymg a 
brother*^ widow m the Lcvitical law was not binding ou Christian:!.’ Instead ol pjo^ 
htljiiinQ^ tile Gevitital ai is well known, enjoins such marriages, 

VOX., xxxvn. Nu. Lxxia. v liar^ 
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liar, because IMr. Ilallani cannot discover \vliat enemy, personal 
or political, of Ibairy Vlll. may have been at Wittenberg in tlu; 
year of our Lord iolii ? Catharine Parr, lie says, is celebrated 
by our reformers as a pattern of piety and virtue, yet she marric'd 
in a few months after Henry’s death. This is surely no impeach- 
ment of either her piety or virtue, though it may be of her pru- 
deneii, eonsid<^ring the unhappy choice she made. He suspects 
tliat Edward VI* had too much Tudor blood in his vciit«, and savs, 
that the manner in which he speaks in his journal of both his 
uncles’ executions does not sliow a good heart, and that his letter to 
Barnaby Fitzpatrick is in the same strain. *Are, then, reputations , 
thus to be impugned for thoughts of the heart, of which no evi- 
dence, no Indication even can be produced ? In the journal, as 
Tulh'r says of the letter also, ^ it plainly ajipeaieth tlial lh{‘ king 
was })ossess<‘(l w ith an opinion of his uncle’s guiltiness, sshetlu'r or 
not so in truth, God kriuweth.’ Could any expression of commiser- 
ation be looked for where this persuasion existed, even if the jour- 
nal had not (which Mr. IJallam had pre\iously remarked, and 
therefon* ought to have lemt inhered) been written ^ with the pre- 
cise brevity of a man of business?’ If unequivocal proofs 
of goodness were manifested in a short life, it was by this dili- 
gent, dutiful, gentle-hearted, iieaveiilj -minded prince. 

A like injury is oft'ered to the memory of Cranmer, whom Mr. 
Ha I lam ])rououuces L jot cl^ititled to any extniordiuaiy veneration,’ 

‘ Though it is most eminently true of him,’ he says, ‘ that his 
faults were always tlie effect of circumstances^ and not of inten- 
tion, }et this palliating consideration is rather weaki uied when we 
recollect that he voluntarilv phu.ed himself in a situation where 
those circnmstances occurred,’ Now' it is certain llialby no pru- 
dence could Cranrner, being a man of leurning and a priest, have 
}>]ac('(i, or kept, himself in u station in which his integrity would 
not hav(i been tried, as it were, by lire r theni wfis in tliat age no 
rep(‘at for such men, no place of safety, no Goslien where they 
might n St in the calm and sunshine of an innocent life and an 
apj>j’ovirig conscience, while the daikues^ and the storm prevailed 
over the rt st of the land. It is certain, also, that he did not vo- 
luntarily accept the primacy; we luve his own solemn assiwera- 
tion, that < there never was man came more unwilling to a bishop- 
nc.’ Having ^ a just and primitive sensef of the office, he looked 
on It with tear aiid^apprchension, and entreated that he might be 
delivered Irom a burden which he thought hiinjTtU' unable to bear. 
He was ‘really unwilling/ says Fuller, ‘to embu'jcx the pref(?r- 
xn^nt, having idhpud irttus, something within him which reluctated 
against those superstitions tlirough which he mu8> wade iu ihe 
ytaj tliercpnto. But there licth no NoIq epmopari against King 
' ' ' V ' "'Hemy 
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Henry his nolo te episcopmn esse; it being as mortal to refuse fa- 
vours Jfom him, as to oflor injuries to liini/ The principle of 
compulsory service was carried far in former days ; arid though a 
jierseveraiice iu his refusal might not have exposed Craiimej* to 
jiunishuient, it would have <lrawn upon him the displeasure of a 
king, to whom he felt himself bound by individual gratitude, as 
well as by the common duty of a subject — a duty which it was 
vu)t the tendency of that age to undervailuc. This was the certain 
alternative ; and, rather tlian incur it, he consented to an invidious, 
and arduous, and perilous preferment. It is an abuse of terms to 
call this a voluntary consent j — circumstances forced him into the 
situation. 

But Mr. Hallam’s censure is carried farther. The memory of 
tliis venerable father (tf the English church being odious to the 
Boman Catholics, they have brought an accusation against him, 
that, just before ho took the oath of obedience to the see of Jlome, 
at his cons(icration, he retired into a private room and proU'.sted 
against it. Burnet and Strype had proved that there was no jni- 
vacy in the transaction; and Mr. Todd has shown, from the regis- 
ter, which still exists ?tfnong the manuscripts at Lambeth, that the 
}>rotestation w^as imsde openly and publicly, before witnesses ^ipe- 
cially and officially named. Upon this Mr, llaltam observes, that 
it is of no importance to impdre whether the protest w^erc made 
pulilicly or pruately, for nothing can possibly turn upon that point. 
Nothing? when the accuracy of the ciarge, and the lid(‘lily of those 
by wbom it lias been repeated, arc to be jn oved or disproved by it ! 
But, says Mr. llallam, Hhe (|uestiou is, wbether, having obtained 
the bulls from Borne on an express stipulation that he should take 
a certain oath, he had a right to offer a limitation, iK>t explanatory, 
but utterly inconsistent wdtli it. We are sure tluit Cranmer^s 
views and intentions, which he very soon carried into effect, were 
irreconcileable wdth any sort of obedicnc(^ to the pope ; and if, 
under all the circumstances, hi>s conduct was justifiable, there 
woidd be an end of all moral obligation,’ ‘ By wbat casuistry,’ 
Dr.Lingard asks, ^ could the archbishop elect reconcile them with 
his conscience?’ The ansv^er is obvious ; by that of the Romish 
casuists and of the Romish church — taught in their books, incul- 
cated in their schools, approved by their aiithonties, and acted 
upon by their disciple#, — bear witness, History, with what faithful 
faithlessness 1 

This would yifthe sufficient reply, were there in the case a broach * 
of integrity a® flagrant us the Pryniies of old and the Romanists 
of late liave represented ; for Cranmer scrupled at the oath, think- 
ing tliat it would bind him from pursuing those reforms In cede 
siastical affairs whicli ought to be made ; canonists and casuists 

v^2f were 
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were then oonsulted, and they, in Burnet’s words, ^ found a temper 
wliicii agreed better with their maxims than with Cramner’s since- 
rity tlicy advised good and formal protestation’ before he took 
the oatli, that he did not bind himself up thereby from anything 
tliat he was bound to by his duly to God, or to the king, or to the 
commonweal, and specially not from coiuiselling or consenting to 
any reformation of religion and the government of the ICnglish 
church/ This protestation he did not privately smother in a cor- 
ner, but publicly iiilorposed it three sever.al times, once in the 
chapter-house before authentic witnesses ; again on his bended 
knees at the high altar, many people and bisliojis beholding him, 
when he was to be consecrated ; and the third time, when he re- 
ceived his pall in the same place. ^ liiere was no ciandestiuc 
equivocation,’ says Tuller, ^or mental reservation here.’ The 
protest nullilied the oath, and, when Cramher consented to take 
it w ith lliis previous millification, it was because at that time he 
had emaiicipalt'd himself as little from llie casuistry, as from some 
of tlie pernicious opinions and doctrines, of the corrnpt church in 
wJiich he had been bretl. Cranmer did not lead llie Reformation — 
lie followed it cautiously and fearfully ; bW. the fearfuhiess pro- 
C('ejied as much from a careful conscience, asfivma constitutional 
distiust of his own strength. When Mr, Hallam says, that ^this 
first deviation from inte.grity’.fas he is pleased to consider it) ^ drew^ 
after it many others, and began that discreditaljle course of tem- 
porizing, and of Liiidut^ compliances, to which he was reduced for 
the rest of Henry’s reign,’ he should have remembered that it 
drew after it other consequences most honourable to himself and 
most beneficial to this nation. « Neither does it appear, nor is 
there any reason for supposing, that however muchjie may at times 
have regretted his elevation, an acquiescence in the casuistry which 
removed his scruples was, at any time, considered by him as among 
the sins whereof be had cause to repent./ He entered upon tlu^ 
prima<'y witii an' upright miud and a religious intention; and in 
happy hour did he take upon himself the responsibility of that 
most important and then most perilous station, — in happy hour 
for Jhigland, for llie jirotestant cause, for us/ and for our pos- 
terity. 

]'or Mr. Hallam’s remarks upon the weakness and pliability of 
Crimmor, it will suffice to reply in the vdoquent liiios of Lux 
Renata:— 

* Not at that moment when his fate drewVVh, 

And the piled stake already met hiwS eye ; 

When de^th, with agonizing step and slow, 

Approached, but lingered on the uplifted blow ; 

Wiien present vengeance, hate and scorn assailed — 

Not tlwn the meek and gentle Craimier failed.’ 

Rela" 
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^ I{olativcly/ Mr. Ilallain bays, ^ lo the course that tilings had 
(iiKen in Geimaiiy, and to the fevciish zeal of that age, the niode- 
latlon of Ciaumerand Ridley was very con^^picuouS; and teiuh^d 
above eveiy thing to place the Anglicuu chinch in that middle 
po.sition which it has always picservcd Iietwcen the Komisli hier- 
aichy and that of (ho piotestaiit denominations/ lie Jiad just 
1 efo I e expressed an opinion ^ that CuiinniiS abilities weie not, 
])eihaps, pf a high ordei, or at least th<*y weie tnisuiied to public 
atfaiis;’ )et it should seem fiom the acknowledgment which we 
ha\e liere quoted, that his abilities weie e?vcellcut]} suited to those 
afians which inmiediatelv belonged to his department, and whuh 
in that age were, of all jiublic aflaiis, immeasurably the most im- 
])oitaut, Hut Ml. IJallam is moie coldly inclined lo the llefoi- 
malion itself, than w ould fonuerh have becni thought becoming m 
a piofc ssed \V hig, oi consistent w ith the piiuciples for and by wliii li 
the Ibhiee of Oiange was invited to be our deliverer. We have, 
jude<‘d, fioiu him, the imjioitaiit admission, (and from him it is 
fmportaiit at this time, consideiing the intiepid iguoi am e with 
wlmh the plain and palpable tiiith is denied in public abseniblie»,) 
that tli(‘ l?omish rebgiou is a system ol polytlu'ism. 

‘TIksi wlio ha\cj»vis1t(d ^ome (Roman) (^itholic temples, and aN 
ttiid‘(I to tlio (urreut language of devotion, must (says Mr. lliiljam) 
June peictivcd, wliat the writings of apologists or decrees of^ council 
will never enable them to discover, that.the saints, but more especially 
the Vngin, are almost exdushcly the ])fopnlar deities of tliat religion/ 

lie admits, also, that the gi eat ^change of leligious opinions 
was not so much effected by leasonmg on points oi religious 
eontioveisv, as b} a peisuasion that fiaud and corruption per- 
vade rl the established cliuich. ^Vse, too, as well as ' the poly- 
theism, weie swept away by the leformers/ and here also is aa 
essential dift’eience between the tw^o systems, for liaucl and coi- 
luption peivude the papal chinch as tlioioiighly at this tunc as 
thew did then. Politically, and with tiie object of lessening the 
weight of llie ecclesiastical oidcr in tcmpoial aflaiis, he thinks 
theie ( auuot be' the' least hesitation as to the expediency of having 
(Incontiimed am iculai confession ; and upon geiieial giounds he 
in< lines to the saitu* conclusion. But concciiiing the iiQinediate^ 

nioial effect of the practief he denuus: — i v 

‘ TJiere seems,’ he says, he something in the Komau Catholic dis- 
(iplme, and 1 know ni/hing else so hkcly, which keeps the balances 
as it were, of moral influeuee pretty even betn^eeii the two religionss 
and compensatJ^for tlie ignorance and superstition which the el dc r 
pieserves ; f^ am not sure that the protestant system in tlie prcstuit 
( omilrics wlm’c the comparison can fairly be made, as in Germany or 
Swit/ci land, there is more honesty iu one sex, or more chastity in the 
other, when they belong to tlie reformed churches/ 

Now 
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Now with re^>aid to a comparison between the effect of the two 
sj&tems upon the <:;oneiul nioials of a coiumunity, it might be 
surtieieiit to n'lnt^mbev that the cavalicre servente and the corf r jo 
sue uHogiiised peisonages in the domestic an aiigeiueiits of middle 
and higli life, iu Italy, and in the most Catholic kingdom of 
SjKiiu; — aiiaugenients implying a degiee of piofligai'y, to which 
nothing iu any degree uppi<uiching can be found iu any Piotestant 
coiintiy. What diffoience of moiality theie may be in^the Ko- 
inish and tlic Refouned cantons of Swit/eilaud, it would requiie 
much knowledge of the inhiibitauts to say : but who can tiavel 
in SwiUinUiud without peueuing a maiked’and melancholy dif- 
feience in the condition of the people, when he passes fiom a Pio- 
testant to a Pojnsli canton? I It^ 1im\cs a peojde who are in a state 
of comfoit and coalonted indepcn(Uuct‘ ; and no sooner has he 
past tlieir bolder, tlian he finds want and beggary; and, it oppor- 
tunity for iiianilestiijg it be aftmded, the linglLliman may find 
also an mhospilablc incivility, which aiist's not from the chaiacter 
of the Swiss pea'>antiy, blit fiom the piinciple of bigotiy which is 
inculcated with the llomisli cieed. If the Piotestauts in Germany 
liin(‘ no maikcd suptniority over the liomunists in their pi esciit 
slate of inoials, it is because Pi otes taut 1*^111 is 'tli» >rc imdeunined by 
intiiV 1 piulcssois of theology, betiayed m many parts by its imius- 
tti-s, am,l <»veiywlu*re staiv< d by the state. The regulation that cer- 
tain pieteiimuils, civil and ♦ < lylesiastic al, were to be held alleinaU ly 
by papi'jts and piotestauts, was not likely to encourage iidigious 
siiK enty. e aie tolci, indexed, that, where these benelices weie 
not of siuli importance that the icversion imglit be itganled as 
belonging lo ctilaiu lainilies, it ^.\as common for candidales of 
both lehgions to pu'sent themselves upon a \acancy, confoimitv, 
in case of success, being Itioked upon as a matter of couise, and 
to which no impropiiety or ignominy was attaclied by public 
opimoii. It is said, also, that iu those part,s w’here the religions — 
oj the jiiotessions lathcr — are most in Uu mixed, girls weie bied up 
to legurd the distinction as imliftfeient; in older that, when th<7 
became muuiageabit, there might be no ob^clion to a husband on 
that s( oie. Wheie this laxity of religious principle is encoiuaged, 
tile bonds of nioial obligation may be^o\pected to sit loose. In 
tlu J^ow Countih s, what but ditieieiice of religion will explain the 
visible ditiiitaice of morals in the gieat cif^s of Plandeis ami of 
llolUmd, — between Ghent, for example, and Leyden? The 
balanc(* ot moial influence, then, u not so evea\s Mr. ITallam 
would ^eJae^^ nt, Is there any protestant country l^which such 
oflei^ccs cry tobc^aveii for fue and biimstonc as iu Italy, — the vcTy 
cenlie and sink of papal Christendom t Is theic any Homan 
Catholic couiitiy wlncli cun be compared with,^wc will not nay 
‘ with 
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with England or Scotland, — but with Holland, for general de- 
corum, for quiet order, for public probity, for private virtues, for 
domestic comfort and happiness ? 

As to the practice of confession, to which Mr. Hallam ascribes 
a salutary effect, compensating for^lie ignorance and superstition 
of a church which is supported by corruption and fraud, the fact 
Avill, upon inquiry, aj>p<jar to be what, in clear reasoning, we might 
expect U^find, that tlii^ practice tends to prevent small offences, 
and to encourage great ones. The shame of having to make 
confession will, in many cases, prevail against light leinptalions ; 
but when that shame ^veal■s oft*, or is worn out, a belief in the effi- 
cacy of absolution as surely increases tlic liardihoocl with wliicb 
crinics are committed of the blackest die. A curious proof of 
this was given when the Due de VenJome commanded in Italy. 
He had put to death a*great number of robbers and assassins, and 
this severity had no effect in deterring others from the cornmissiou 
of similar enormities. At length he bethought himself of taking 
the Italians on their weak side; aiui, therefore, gave orders that 
id! who M'cre apprelxuided for murder should be hung iustuijtly, 
^viihoiit allowing a priest to approach them ; and this made an 
impression which mar <)f death could not make. The bandits 
had robb<‘d and nAirdered meirily, iu full relKince that, if ihey 
were unlucky enough to be taken and executed, the ca^uffessor 
would make all secure at last, — but be hurried into the other 
world without an acquittal iu full from all demands, was a danger 
at which the most desperate ruffians tiuaiied. 

Mr. Hallam is not more 1‘ortunate in his observations upon the 
next point of difference on wliiqh lie tn^ats. 

‘ It lias very rarely,’ he says, ‘ been the custom of theologians to 
measure the importance of orthodox opinions by their effect on tlic 
lives and hearts of those who adopt them : nor was tJiis jiredi lection 
for speculative above practical doctrines ever more cvidtait than in 
the leading controversy of the sixteenth century, that respecting the 
Lord’s supj>er. No errors on tfiis point could have liad any influence 
on men’s moral conduct, nor indeed much ou the general nature of 
their faith/ * 

A more inconsiderate moposilion has seldom been advanced 
by any one whose writing arc entitled to the slightest degree 
of consideration. errors of opinion which do 

not carry with some latent evil, showing itself in con- 
sequences, less pernicious as occasion may call it forth. 

It is the in morals and in politics. It is the case iu 
physics, an« in metaplnsics; and especially in the metapUysks 
of theology. II y a dam les erretirs une c^nexion^ qiie Ui pht^ 
pmt ne vaymt jMSp ouneveulent pas voir* But the practical 

*coa- 
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consequence of tlie Roman Catholic doctrine concerning the 
eudiaiist is ]>lain and palpable ; and it was because it led surely 
aud innncdiutcly to that practical consequence, that the porten- 
tous toiTuption was designed and imposed upon the Christian 
uoild hy the inost iinpious jugglery, and by the most inhuman 
ptisecution. There is a meinora])Ie passage concerning this 
(iortrine in Bishop Cardiner’s ^ Explication and i\ssertion of the 
true Catholi(jue Fayth, touchyng the xnoost blessed Sacfaincnt of 
the Aulter/"^' 

‘ Solomon 8 jutlgenicnt,* he says, ‘ hath this lesson in it, ever where 
eontentioii is, on that part to he the truth, where all sayings and doings 
appear uniformly consonant to the truth pi'etetided ; and on wliat side a 
nutahle lie appeareth, tJie rest may he judged to he after the same sort: 
for truth needetli no aid of lies, craft or slight, wlierewith to be sup- 
ported and maintained. So, as in the iiitreating of the truth of tliis 
high and ineflahJe mystery of the sacrament, on what part thou, reader, 
scest craft, slight, sliift, obliquity, or on any one point an open, mani- 
fest lie, there tliou mayest consider \vhatst)cver pretence he jiiade of 
truth, yet the victory of truth not to be there intended.’ 

It required no siniill portion of intrepidity thus to advance and 
apply tins truth, for whole volumes Jiavc'^hetm filled with the 
l}ing miracles fabricated in support of Iransjubstanliatioii. On 
that doctrine the favourite argument for the celibacy of the clergy 
wasiested; on that doctrine the Romish clergy founded their 
claim to an exemption from all s(‘cular autliorily, because, iu the 
ex(ncisc of their fimclions, jjiey said, they created God their 
Creator! Against this monstrous impiety the Reformers ajrpealed 
to reason and scripture ; iu supp(ut of it, and of the eoiisecjiiences 
wdiich were admitted to follow froln its establishment, the Papists 
appealed to fire aud sword. Yet Mr. llallam gravely declares 
that ^ no errors on tliis point could have had any iiitiueuce on 
ineirs moral conduct, nor, indeed, much on the general natuie of 
their faith !’ No inlluence on their pioral 'conduct? Why, of ail 
the errors iu the Roman Catholics’ belief, this it is which has 
occasioned the greatest number of blasphemous frauds, aud of 
atrocious cruelties ! Np influence on the^general nature of their 
faith ? as if any thing coiild influence the general nature of faith 

* W'ltb confulacion of a bookc written ngaynst thc^samc. Made by Steven, By^ln)}) 
of WyiKbeMer, and exhibited by bis own bande for his (t^^nre, to tlic kynges in:i jetties 
connnl.'-Cionci'h at Lambc'lh. Anno 1551.’ The book to this wa-> written in re- 

l^ly, j'' Cianmer\ ; and Gardiner, in his preface, says ho limiw it ‘ not requisite to 
directe any }yy speciall name to the person of him that is emptied autor, because 
it oi«ty(;|»ybsibl’'' bo that his name is abnsed, wherewith to set forth Ujij^X/iUer, lyeynfif hi>n- 
.sclfe/'pf svK'h di^nilie and auctoritc in tlie commonwedth, ns for tUnt myec/ s^ufd be 
jjvrroLABLE. It is a thinir,’ be ad(is, ‘ to me j^roatly to be merveilcd at., that such uiat- 
t.T .slmld tiowe be publi.shed out of my lord of CantorbuHes penuc,- but because be i> 
a man, I will not w oudie j and because' /te i$ such a man^ / will HEVEHENTJt^y vse nm* 

SO 
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so tBUch as the belief of a proposition which cannot be believed 
except in direct opposition to our senses ! 

The language which Mr. Hallam uses concerning the cloctnne 
of the English church upon this pointj will probably surprise 
the better part of his readers, as much as it n^ust certainly and 
justly offend them. He talks of ^ the want of acuteness or cor- 
JT ct knowledge in our ecclesiastical partisans it would not be 
easy to (|etcct, in the feeblest of them, such broad proofs of blunt 
sciolism as this anti-ecclesiastical partisan hhnsell’ has > displayed 
npoii this subject. Bishop Ricci, of Pistoiu, would have taxed 
him witli CapharnaiSm. llie sacrament of the Lord’s supper is 
a subject which no one who receives the gospel (aiK^lVlr. Hallaiii 
is iK)t to be accounted among those pestilent \vriters who reject 
it) should approach without reverence. But even the comfort- 
able self-complacencc* with which he designates the doctrine of 
our church upon this solemn rite, as ^ a jargon of bad meta- 
physical theology,’ is less reprehensible than his Insuiuation that 
it is to !)c considen^d rather as a politic, device, than as the genuine 
opinion of those Reformers by whom it was introduced. 
superciliousness of pmsumptuoiis error, even upon such a subject, 
is not so offensive* as the spirit of detraction with wliich Mr. Hal- 
lain is j)osscssed, vfhenever he finds occasion to speak of the foun- 
ders or tlic illustrious ornaments of the English church. The 
present insinuation is directed chictly against Bucer, whom he de- 
scribes as a man * not of a very ingenuous character,’ cjualifying 
file charge with ^it is said,’ but at tSe same time adopting it, .A 
little more inquiry into the character of this venerable man might 
ha\e shown him that Bucer was commended for the integrity of 
his life find conversation ^ in an age when integrity (and in its 
heroic degree) was not so rare a virtue as Mr. llallam supposes. 
7\iid with a little more research into the history of the (ioctriuo 
he might have learnt tl^at, in the final arrangement of our service, 
the opinion which w as follow^ed w^as not that of llucer or Calvin, 
but of Hidley.'^ 

Mr. Hallam charges the author of the ^ Bot)k of the Church’ 
with inaccuracy upon an historical jioint connected with this sub- 
jeet. ^ 

‘ An eminent living write^he says), wdio ’would he as useful as he is 
agreeable, if he could bdilg himself to write with less heat and haste, 
says, that at Eiizabetlj^i^ccession, among other changes, the language 

’ Some of oiir may thank us for directinp^ them to * an Inquiry, on grounds 

of Scripture ar^pfifeawon, into the XJse and Import of the Eucharistic symbols,’ a little 
treatise printed^ul Onblin in 1024, It is composed witli the unaOected humility ofsin- 
cere devotion, and it enters with that spirit into the heights and depths of divine phi- 
losophy. Mr. Tlalhim, if be condescends to look at it, may not like it the less for being 
the 'Work of layman, 

’of 
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of tlic article wliich affirmed a real presence, was so framed as to 
allow latitude of belief for tliose who were persuaded of an exclusive 
one.’’ ‘ The real presence/ (Mr. Hallam proceeds to nay,) ^ was not 
affirmed, hut denied, in the original draft ; and as to what Mr. B. cells 
“ an exclusive one/’ (that is, transuhstantiation, if the words have any 
meaning), it is positively rejected in the amended article/ 

'Jims the charge stands; and we may say wdth Panurge, cest 
jKTtie cela galantefnent^ sans drctmbiUvaginer nnfour du pot. 
But Mr. Southey may syiare himself the trouble of replying to 
the accusation in his own person, for Mr. Hallam has, in another 
place, himself repeated the statement wliich he has thus tliouglil 
proper to impugn. 

^ The Avords used in distributing the elements/ he says, ‘ Avere so 
contrived, by blending the two forms successively adopted under Kd- 
Avard, as neither to offend the Popish or Lutheran, lior tlie Zuiiiglian 
conimunicant, A rubric directed against the doctrhie of the real or 
corporal presence Avas omitted. This aa’Us replaced after the restora-t 
tion.’ 

One Avlio is so severe an exactor of accuracy in others, ought to 
be more obs(U’vant of it himself. This ))aHsagc, us far us it is 
accurate, agrees entirely Avitli that in the * ftot.de of the Climeti,’ 
which hud been so rounclly contradicted in 9 preceding page ; 
and it 141 for Mi. Hallam to didcrmine, at Avhieh time he was 
writing with heat and Imstc, and at which with coolness and deli- 
beration, — at page ninety-oight, Avhcrc ho contradicts Mr. 
Southey, or at page one hunched and nineteen, Avherc lie contra- 
dicts himself. 

'jlio same desire of conciliating the Roman Catholics wliich 
Avas manifested by Eli/.abeth and tier counsellors in this instance, 
induced them also to expunge from the J^iturgy a ]>rayer foi ileli- 
verance from the bishop of Home, and all his dck stable enormi- 
ties. Mr. Hallam admits that some paips Avere then taken to 
softiai Avhat Avas most obnoxious to them, and that in coiisec|uence 
lliey generally atkaided the English church, 

^ Some of our late defenders of the Reformation/ he ohser\^es, * (hut 
non tali duxilio^ kc.) are seriously disposed to complain that llm Eng- 
lisl) (Ivoinari) catholics Avere not suffered Quietly to go on in their con- 
formity, tliat is, to become as hearty })rotVtants as their neighbours 
ill the next generation. One argument of iSt^so amusing reasonors 
is, tliat tlic ( hurch service, though it did not all they believed,, 

3^et contained nothing* fiicy denied. Thus it appeal^H^that men are to 
be <i#iisiu*ed fur refusing to act on a principle, not only’wluch they do 
noiihws^ .acknowledge, but ’Much their adversaries '^ould be just 
as unwilling to admit in any application to their own case ; for I pre- 
sume Mr. — y would not think it right to live in sole e,n 4 constant 
eomi^union uith an Unitarian congregation.’ 

i The 



The argummfum ad hominm (to whomfsocver it is addressed) 
iiGiay be easily answered. The English Roman Catholics ac- 
knowledged the principle which appears to him so preposterous, 
and tliey acted upon it without scruple, and were allowed to act 
upon it by their own clergy. Mr. Hallam himself says, ^ they 
complied with exterior ceremonies ; they persuaded themselves, 
and the English priests, unijistructcd, and accustomed to a tem- 
porising ^conduct, did not discourage the notidn, tlidt the private 
observance of their owii rites would excuse a formal obedience to 
the civil power/ The consequence of this conformity would, in 
his own opinion, hav® been, that in another generation they would 
have become .Protestants, which Mr. Hallam, supersaturated as 
he is with malevolence toward the Anglican church, would cer- 
tainly not consider as an evil. The defenders of the Reformation 
(those, at least, whose writings have come withSi our observation) 
make no such cdmplaiut as is here, with an air of triumphant 
ridicule, made for them. They state the facts, that the English 
government was desirous of bringing oygr the English Romanists 
by conciliating them, and that they were in the disposition and in 
the M^ay to be so coucilialocl, till the Pope intt*rposed his foreign 
authority. To that 'foreign auihority, at least, Mr. Hallam will 
not profess himself <a friend; but when he next amuses himself 
with the amusing reasonings of those who are more consistently 
opposed to it, his argument may perh|^ps gain more in weight than 
it Can possibly lose in ’svit, if lie represents their statements fairly. 
Elizabeth’s laws against the Romanics 

‘ established a persecution,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ which fell not at all 
short in principle of tliat for which the inquisition had l^ecjomc so 
odious. Nor were the statutes merely de>sigiied for terror’s sake, to 
keep a check over the disalFected, as some would pretend. They wci-e 
executed in the most sweeping and indiscriminatiiig maimer, unless, 
perhaps, a few families of high rank might enjoy a connivance.’ 

It is uot in ignorance ‘that Mr. Hallam has ventured upon this 
monstrous exaggeration ; if it were, M'C would retort upon him his 
own arrogant question, ‘ whether gentlemen are bound to write 
books, wherein, for waift of knowledge, they advance the most un- 
tenable positions ?’ Did Hjizabcth’s laws then punish the llomaii 
Catholics with death for ^eir creed ? Did tjiey bum them for 
believing in transubstan^tiou, as the protestants were burnt for 
not believing in it ?^%r worshipping the saints and tiie Virgin,^ 
as the protestaq'if'wre burnt for not worslfippiug theto? Did”*^ 
they break the fconds of confidence between mp and man, the 
ties of affe^tiod,' the obligations of natural piety,— <ompci!ling 
friend to accuse his friend, the parent to inform against the child, 
and the child against the parent, the husband against tlic wife, the 

■wife 
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wife against the Iiusl)aiid ? But Mr. Hallam is here again self- 
contradicted ; in the same page he allows that no woman, as far 
as he rnnoinbers, was put to death under the peiuil code, ^ which 
of itself/ he says, ^ distinguishes the persecution from that of 
Maiy, and of the house of Austria in Spain and the Metherlauds/ 
. — and, let us add, from every religious persecution. 

I'ive degrees of restraints and peiiallics upon religious opinions 
are spt'cilied by JSIr. Hallam. A test of conformity, ro<i(uired as 
the condition upon which offices of cl\il trust are to be held, is 
the hrst, and he admits tlial this 

* may, under rare circumstance's, he conducive ^to the political well- 
being of a state, and can then only be reckoned an encroachment on 
the principles of toleration, wlieii it ceases to j)r(>duce a public l)cucfit 
sufficient to compensate for the 2 )rivation it occasions to its objecits.^ 
Such, ho says, was the English Test Act in tlm interval between 
i(i72 and 1688 ; and sucli, we maintain, it ever will be, while the 
clci'gy continue to be one of the three estates of the rfmlni, and 
the churd* a constituent part of the bhigUsli constitution. The 
second step is to restrain tlie free promnlgatiou of opinions, espe- 
cially through the press ; and here also he ^allows that cases may 
be, imagined, wlien* the tree discussion of cm i trover ted doctrines 
mayy for a lime at least, be subpxlod to some limitation for the 
sake oR public irampiillity. The severer class of restrictions 
Mdiich prohibit the oj)en exebpse of religion, he can scaretdy con- 
ceive necessary in any case except that of glaring immoiality: 
probably, however, he wouh^ admit the propruty of prfdiibiting 
them when they are likidy to disturb the peace. The fourth de- 
gree is when tlie laws ^ aftbrd no ^indulgence to tlH3 most private 
and secret acts of devotion, or expression of opinion,’ (there is a 
great difference, be it observed, between the two ;) and with these*, 
he says, 


‘ in no possi])le case can it be justifia])le fev’ the temporal power to 
intermeddle.’ ‘The la^^t stage of persecution is to enforce, by legal 
penalties, a conformity to the established churcli, or an abjuration of 
heterodox tenets;’ and ‘ least of all,’ he observes, ‘ can the temporal 
power carry its inquisition into the heart’s r&esses, and bend the re- 
luctant conscience to an insincere profession of truth, or extort from 
it an acknowledgment of error, for the^rpose of inflicting punisli- 
mciW.’ 

Least of all ot/g/d it to atlmpt this, is Hallam should 

have said ; for this dm be, and has been, and this day, done, 
wherever the authority of the Roman Catliolic church is absolute. 
‘ The Statutes of Elizabeth’s reign,’ he proceeds, ‘ coinpl^^hcnd every 
one of these progressive degrees of restraint and persecution. And 
it is much to be regretted, that any writers worthy of respect should, 
• * ’ either 
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eltliei* through undue prejudice against an adverse religion, or tlirougli 
timid acquiescence in whatever has been enacted, have offered for this 
odious code the false pretext of political necessity. That necessity, I 
am persuaded, can never be made out: the statutes were, in many 
instances, absolutely unjust; in otlxers, not demanded by circum- 
stances ; in almost all, prompted by religious bigotiy, by excessive 
apprehension, or by the arbitrary spirit witli which our government 
was admin jstcre<l under Elizabeth.’ 

In which of Elizabeth’s niiaisters, we would ask Mr. Hallani) 
was that religious bigotry to be found which would persecute the 
Homan Catholics, e\;eu unto death, for their opinions in matters 
of faith ? Was it iii Bacon, or in Walsiiigliam, or in Cecil, or in 
J.oicester, who pledged himself to the King of Spain, that if by 
Ids favour he might obtain the Ciuecii in marriage, he would re- 
establish the Homan Catholic religion in England ? The Queen 
herself, he admits*, ^ seems always to have inclined rather to in- 
dulgence, than extreme severity.’ This might have been stated, 
not as a point admitting of reasonable doubt, but as a truth 
])roved by the wdiole teuour of her reign. We have, liowcver, a 
more full acknowledgment from Mr. llallani, (in that sell-con- 
tradiction with which *his work abounds,) that the so-called per- 
secution for whiefi he anaigns Elizabeth, and which he compares 
with the inquisition for its principle, differs as much iu kind as in 
degree from the Marian persecution, ^and from all Roman catholic 
persecutions ; that it liad in view, not the suppression of religious 
o})iuious, still less their extirpation, .i>ut the personal safety of the 
sovereign, and the security of the state, — in fact, that it was not 
persecution. 

^ Tliere seems nevertheless to >e good reason for doubting-, whether 
any one who was executed luiglit not have saved his life by explicitly 
denying tlie ])ope’s power to depose the cpiceid It was eonstantly 
maintained by her iniuisters, tliat no one liad been executed for his 
religion. Tiiis would an odious and Jiypocntieal sulUerfuge, if it 
rested on the letter of these statutes, wdiich adjudge the mere mani- 
festation of a belief in tlie Roman Catholic religion, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to be an act of treason. 13ut both Lord Burleigli, in liis 
Execution of Justice, add Walsingiiani, in a letter published l>y Bur- 
net, positively assert the c(^atrary; and I am not aware that their 
assertion has been disi)ra/ed. Tliis certainly furnishes a distinction 
between the pcvsecutioj;/ imder Elizabeth, (which, unjust as it was in 
its operation, yet as it extended to capital inilictions, had in 

view the security.^'*the government,) and tliai which the protestants 
had sustained in her sister’s reign, springing from mere bigotiy and 
vindictive rancour, nor even shielding itself at tlie time with 
sl^allovv pretexts of policy which it has of late been attempted to set 
up in its extenuation. But that which renders these condemnations 
of mpish priests so iniquitous, is, that the belief in, or rather tlic 

iWusal 
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refusal to rlisclami, a epeculative tenet, dangerous indeed and ineom- 
patibie u'illi loyalty, but not coupled with any overt act, \vas construed 
into trcas(»n ; iior can any one affect to jtistify these sentences, who 
is not pre[>ared to maintain, that a refusal of the oath of abjuration, 
Vi hile tiio pretensions of the liouse of Stuart subsisted, might lawfully 
or justly have incurred the same penaity/~voL i. pp. 176, 177; 

The points of resemblance bet\ve<m Macedon and Moimioulli 
may be more satisfactorily made out thai> the similarijty of the 
two cases which Mr, Hallam has thus compared. Pope Pius 
V, had excommunicated Elizabeth, and in a special bull absolved 
her subjects from their allegiance ; forbatle •them to obey her or 
her laws, and excommunicated all who sliould not obey the pro- 
hibition ; — that is, he had passed sentence of damnation upon 
tlu*in, by an autliority which every Roman catholic acknowledged 
and was bound to believe supreme. However justly Elizala'lli 
regarded her Roman catholic Kubjects as, wdiai Cecil called them, 
half-hearted Englishnu'U, she instituted no inquisition into their 
opinions ; but after this bull had been published, and by an Eng- 
lish l>upist fastened, in broatl day, uprm tlic Bishop of London’s 
gates in St. l^aurs Churchyard, slic then ipade it treason for any 
one to convert, or be converted to a religion w^iich enjoined dis- 
knaUy and treason, — a religion to wdiich no «ne could thou be- 
come uvcomert w ithout Innding himself in conscience to disobey 
her and her laws. Is ^Ir. Hallam prepared to assert that there 
existed the same reason for requiring the oath of abjuration in 
latter times, as for exacting fte oath of supremacy then ; and that 
the same hostility to the sovereign, and danger to the state, \vas 
to be apprehended from the Jacobite who refused the one, as from 
the Jesuit, or the pupil of the Jesuits, who refused the other? 

Jacobite acknowledged the authority of the king de facto ; 
and if he engaged in any intrigues for restoring the person whom 
he held to be king dejure, it w^as by his own free will, at tJie risk 
of his life alone, which was voluntarily risked. The papist w^as 
commaiulcd to disobey an heretical and accursed sovereign ; the 
connnuiid w as laid upon him by the j>ersonage to whom, accord- 
ing to his belief^ God had delivered over tlie power and dominion 
in heaven and earth; no choice was lefe him ; and the penalty for 
not committing treason w'as to be everlasting damnation. Was it 
possible for Elizabeth to tolerate the pn!>«|^agandists of this doc- 
trine ? And it was against them, and them that the severity 

of her laws was directed ; not sweepiugly and indiscriminately, as 
Mr, Hallam asserts, but with just discrimination, and in necessary 
self-deicnce. ^ 

The priests of a former generation were not confounded with 
those who were popularly called bull-papists. But an act was 

passed 
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passed against Jesuits, seminary priests, and other such, regular 
or secular, ^ ordained beyond sea according to the order and 
rites of the Romish church/ Such persons, it was said in the 
act, ^ came and were daily sent into tlicse realms, of purpose to 
witlidraw the subjects from their due obedience, and to stir up 
sedition, rebellion, and open hostility within tliis kingdom, to the 
great danger of the queei/s person, and the utter ovcrtlirow of 
the \vlio|p realm. This, it was said, had appeared as well by 
sundry of their own examinations and confessions, as by divers 
otlier manifest means an<l proofs.’ In fact, it w'as proclaimed 
and boasted of by* them — wdierever they could safely boast. 
Campian had declared for himself and his brother-jesuits, in a 
public oration, that while any of them were ali\e, all their care 
and industry, all their deliberations and councils should 
to tmxMe the cctlm nnd safety of J^iizabeth’s government. Mr. 
JJallam, however, says, nothing that he has read ^affords the 
slightest proof of Campiaii’s concern in treasonable practices, 
though his connexions an<l profession as a Jesuit make it by no 
means unlikely.’ The legal proofs have j)erished ; but does Mr. 
llallam doubt that Qimj)ian, was as deep in treason as his chosen 
fiicjid and comjiitinon, the li-aitor of traitors, h'athcr Persons ? 
IJe is not always #?o scrupulous in requiring proof. A Rcmiish 
writer charges Bishop Aylmer with having sent a young ^catholic 
lady to be whipped in Bridewcdl fen* refusing to conform ; and 
Mr. ilallam says, if the authority is suspicious, the fact is pro- 
bable ! — About as probable as tliSt London was shaken by an 
earthquake, the day on which the pope ordered Campian from 
Prague upon the English mission, and that the Thames sU)od 
still on the day of his execution, to tlui aslonishment of the Lon 
doners, when they saw that its ebb and How were thus miracu- 
lously suspended. These miracles are not so incredible as it 
would appear, if the fad were not belore ns, that Mr. Hailarn 
should seek to accredit such a slanthjr. lie might, with no 
greater stretch of candour, have signified his w illbgness to believe 
uj)on Ribadeneyra’s assertion, that catholic maidens of honour- 
able birth were sent 1;o the stc>vs by Elizabeth’s nuuisters, for 
prostitution, because tlicv would uot renounce the pope, nor 
tisseiit to any thing cont^/iy to the Romish faith, ^ 1 do not per- 
ceive,’ lie says, ' that ,l^ishton (from whom tlie charge is quoted) 
is a liar like Sanc^ct^ !’ But the accusation shows him to have 
been so ; and Mr. Uallam knows that the priests and Jesuits of 
that age were as ready to lie for their cause, as to die for it: upon 
so sophisticated a scheme of morals were they trained to proceed, 
even when they exposed their lives with perfect self-dcvotement 
for what tliey believed to be the cause of God ! 


' The 
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The laws against such men were enacted in self-defence. The 
personal safety of the (pieeji, tlie welfare of the people, and the 
security of the state, which at that time depended essentially (under 
Providence) upon her life, required and justified them. Mr. Hal- 
lain allows that there was one perpetual conspiracy of Rome and 
Spain against Elizabeth during the greater part of her reign ; that 
these men were the Sworn vassals of Rome and Spain ; that the 
coulineutwas full of writings published by them against hat they 
termed lier unlawful usurpation 5 and that their object (it cannot, 
he says, for a moment be doubted) was nothing less than to sub- 
vert her throne. ' I know no creature that »*breathelli,^ vsaid this 
excellent Queen, ^ whose life standeth lioiirly in more peril than 
mine own ! ^ M have seen her majesty/ said the lord keeper, 
^ wear at her girdle the price of her blood. 1 mean jewels which 
have been given to physicians to have done that niito her which 
I hope God will ever keep from her.’ 

* If their power be answerable to ibeir wills/ said one of lier ministers, 
when the law against the seminarists was ])ropose{l. ‘ tliis realm shall 
find at their hands all the miseries and extremities that they can bi’iiig 
n})on it. The certain determination which the pope and liis combined 
friends have to root out the religion of the gosj>M all places, anil to 
hegi^ij here as their greatest impediment, is cause sufficient to make us 
the more vigilant, and to have a wary eye to their doings and proceed- 
ings. ft they can, they will procure the sparks of the flames that 
have been so terrible in other countries, to Jly over into England, and to 
kindle as great a fire here. What diftei'ence there is between the 
pope’s persecuting cliurch, and this mild church of ilie gospel, hatJi 
been seen in all ages, and especially in the late government, compared 
with the merciful times of her majebiy’s reign: hut when by long jiroof 
we find that this favourable and gentle manner of dealing witli the 
clLsoheyers and contemners of religion, to win tliem by fair means if it 
were possible, hath done no good, Imt hatli bred in them a more arro- 
gant and contemptuous spirit, so as they ha\jc not only jiresumcd to 
disobey the laws and orders of the realm, but also to accept from Rome 
secret absolutions, reconciliations, and such like, and that by the hands 
of lewdxamagates, priests and Jesuits, liarhouring and entertaining them 
even in their houses, thereby showing an obedience to tlie* jiope : by 
their direction also nourishing and training up tlieir children and 
kinsfolks, not only at home, but also abroail m tlie seminaries of popery, 
now I say it is time for us to look more nanbwly and strictly to them, 
lest as they ])e corrupt, so they prove dang^ous members to many 
born within the , on trails of our commonwealth. Sli^xd seeing that the 
Icgity of the time, and the mildness of the laws heretofore made, are 
no small cause of their arrogant disobedieiice| it is necessary that we 
make a provision more strict and severe — that if tbey will ^eds submit 
themselves to the benediction of the pope, they may fee] how little 
his ciirses dan hurt us, and |i.o\\^ little his blessings cun , ^aye them 
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from that punishment which we are able to lay upon them ; letting 
them also find how dangerous it shall be for them to deal with the pope, 
any thing of Ids, or with those Romish priests and Jesuits j and there- 
\^'ith also how perilous it shall be for those seditious runagates to enter 
i/ito tlic land, to draw away from her majesty that obedience which, by 
the laws of God and man, are due unto her. This, then, is one of the 
provisions winch wc ought to take care of in this council, whereby we 
may botli enjoy slill that happy peace we live in, and the pope take the 
less boldness to trouble us, by any favour lie shall find here/ 

Under such provocation, and for such paramount reasons of 
state, the penal laws w^rc enacted against a class of men who were 
trained up to regard treason and rebellion as religious duties. 

act cominand<Ml all Jesuits, seminary priests, and others who 
had received foreign ordination, or had been ordained in these 
dominions accordiwg to tlic Romish rites, since the first year of 
11 k^ (|ue<ars i(‘ign,»U) leave the kingdom within forty days ; it was 
(h clared high treason for them to n main after tliat time, (except 
in case of such lawful impediment of sicdviiess as the act spe- 
cified ;) for any sttcli to enter tlse queen s dominions, unless they 
presented themsehes on their arrival, and took the oath ; and for 
any persons to harbour Ihcm. Are sucli enactments to be repro- 
bat(‘d as tyraniiical^and iiHjuisitorial, called forth as they were /or 
seU-<lefence and self-preservation, in the age of Philip il, ajfcl the 
Guise s, — llie age of the liartholomew^ piassacre, — an age when, if 
an Jinglisbman w ere discovered in the King of Spaiu^s dominions, 
or in Italy, he was seized by the hiqui.^tion, delivered over by that 
tiibunal to tlic secular arm, and burnt alive for no other crime, or 
jiretexl of a crime, tlian his adhering to the religion of Ins coun- 
ijy ? When ]Mr. Ifallam condeftuis Elizabeth for what he calls 
iicr unjust aggressions outlie liberty of conscience, and attribnies 
to this cause ‘ the whole, or nearly the wliole,' ol* (hat disafiec- 
tioii in the main body of the Roman catholics during her reign, 
which lie wishes to disprove, but rductautly admits, may have 
existed, he should ask himself upon what principle the Jvoman 
catholics could complain of aggressions on the liberty of con- 
science ? It w as a recognised rule in the wars of old times, that 
they wlio gave no quarter, received none : by the same rule of 
reason no party can lay claim to more toleration than it grants. 
This Idle applies also to the Puritans. Mr. Hallam says 
^ there are few,' he trusts, ^ who can hesitate to admit, that the 
puritan chugy, (of Elizabeth’s reign,) after being excluded from 
llicir benefices, might still claim, from a just government, a peace- 
ful toleration of their particular worship.’ Yet^ as is usual with 
him, forgetfuf in another place of what he has said in this, he 
admits tliattlieir wiitiiigs ^ prove irresistibly’ that they would have 
VOL. xxxvn* ?so. Lxxiii, Q ina?de 
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made ^ no roniproinise short of the overthrow of the established 
clnireh/ ^ There is no middle • course^ ^ he sajS;, ‘ in dealing; with 
religions seclanes, between the persecution that exterminates, and 
l|](j lelcratioii that satisfies.^ What, then, was to be done with 
those whom toleration Avould not satisfy, who despised hjlcration 
for themselves, and would have been satisfied with nothing less 
than the asccudaucy wliich c^nablcd them to refuse it to others ? 

' As to you, dear brethren,’ ISlr, Hallam quotes the passage from 
one of their tracts, ^ whom God hath called into the brunt of the 
battle, the Lord keep you eonsiant, that ye^yiclcl neither to tolera* 
tion, neither to any other subtle persuasions of dispensations and, 
licenses, which arc to fortify their Homish practices ; but, as 
you fight the Lord’s fight, be valiant.’ Hut it is ^ a rule of human 
policy,’ he tells ns, ^ to favour the more eflicumt and determined 
party,’ though it may not be the more numerous ; and he deliviMS 
it as his opinion, that the state by receding from the uniformity 
which it prescribed, might have, in a great jneasiuc, palliated, if 
not put an end, for a lime, to the discontent that so soon endan- 
gered the new establishment. Thus pcrp<dually is this gentleman 
involving himself in self-contradiction, l^^ijcaiisc he sees tilings 
partially. When at any lime he has been coiistiaincd to aeknow- 
katge truths which are too manifest to be overlooked, he presently 
dismisses them from Ids iniiid, and reverts to that system of sweep- 
ing liberalism to which his^opinious, and more unhappily his feel- 
ings also, are confuiuied. ^ Setling out upon his course with the 
supercilious carriage of a modern Whig, he carries his head so 
haughtily tliat he overlooks tlie truths in his way, sees iluan not 
unless he stumbles over lhem,«and then, no sooner recovers his 
footing, than he proceeds as confidently and as blindly as before. 

Arguing in support of the preposterous doctrine, that govern- 
ment ought in policy to favour a i>arty which is hostile to tlic reli- 
gion of the country, provided it be determined and dangerous, 
Mr. llalhitn teays, ^ we should not allow ourselves to be turned 
aside by the common reply, that no concessions of this , kind would 
liave ultimately prevented the disunion i^yf the church upon moie 
essential differences than these litigated ceremonies (to which the 
Puritans objected); since the science of policy, like that of 
medicine, must content itsedf wdth devising remedies for imme- 
diate <langer, and can at best only retard the, progress of that 
intrinsic de cay whkii seems to be the law cn ^Uhings humaii, and 
through which every institution of man, like hi^ earthly frame, 
jiinst one day crumble into ruin.^ The reiisoiiing here is as falla- 
cious as the similiiudewhich is introduced for the pjtjljpose of sup- 
porting it. llie science Of politick, if it content itself devising 
remedies for immediate sidanger, instead of acting with J^ireventivc 

foresight, 
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foresight, ceases to be a science ; it becomes a mere course of 
expedients, and shifts, and subterfuges, more likely (as all history 
bears witness) to accelerate the dowufal of a state, than to delay 
it. To the comparison, in wliich Mr. liallam advances M'hat is 
a very common, and may, in its consequences, be a very mis- 
chievous error, we will reply in the words of a modern traveller; — 

‘ It is ^ne of tlie triti>st suppositions,’ says Mr. Webb, (taken as, 
of course, for granted,) ‘ that as other great empires have fallen, so 
must come the turn of Britain. I have ever held this dogma in scorn, 
as Iteing devoid of suppcJrt from reason or analogy, which in this matter 
is liistory. A state, in one respect, resembles neither trees, nor any 
other production of nature, of which development 5a, by an inevitable 
law growing out of its organization, in preparation and maturity of its 
decay and dissolution. Luxury is but a comparative term: that luxury 
is not pernicious or criminal which effeminates not the body, and 
debases not the mental powers. There never was any nation in which 
riches were in such practical diffusion as in England, yet England may 
challenge any people, ancient or modern, for bodily force, or for inteJ- 
iectiml vigour. It is clear, therefore, that from the possession and 
enjoyment of wealtli cai^not be inferred national deterioration or deca- 
dence.* Then, such mx political organization as ours the world has not 
elsc'where known, wiili powers in constiuit action to reproduce ’ sodnd 
institutions, and to lop off tliose which have decayed. Each gt?Uera- 
tion, to be sure, must be, and for its oj^vu sake, the guardian of its 
own blessings ; and being so, it discharges its duty to all that are to 
follow ; and thus imperial station, with bossings in continuance, and 
stability to 

“ Our sons of sons in series thro’ all time,” 
ceases to be a vision. But it ])ebo-\\'s us to hold fast to our national 
institutions, wdiich are national distinctions, and to keep clear from the 
mire of our continental nciglibours. As long as we are true to British 
virtues— as long as a sense of the blessings of law and religion shall 
be the basis of British dig%iity, and the flame of gratitude for these 
blessings mingle with the blaze of each family fire-side, so lotlg Britain,, 
shall stand in happiness at home, and exempt from foreign dmgmi 
As long as we have a living^ root, as long as liberty and religion ;|are 
our practical strength, w'e are safe.’'* , 

Esfoperpelua is, indeed, the prayer which an Eiiglishmaii ought 
to breathe for the constitution of his country ; and perpetuated 
that ha^py constitution may be^ if but half as much zeal be exer- 
cised in maintaining it as is perpetually at work the abomina- 
ble hope of destroying it. . ; ' ^ 

* Minutes of Retfiarks on Subjects Picturesque, Moral, and Miscelkneous, made in a 
course along the lUhnn, and during a residence in S\ytorte;d Itnd Italy, iil the years 
1822 niid 1823* ;py William Webb, Esq.,M.K.I,A., Dej^uty Cunfiaussatji-Gcheral to the 
t’orces. 1827. This is a very singular performance, ^j^herein a great deal of sound 
kobng and obsenatiou is presented in a most flcuUar style. The matter add 

the maiunpr are frequently nn curious contrast ; but both are ori^nat 

Q S At ; 
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At that work the Puritans were engaged from the beginning, 
Eli/abctli and her niiuisters (the most sagacious counsellors with 
wlioni any sovereign of these kingdoms has been blest) clearly 
jx ireived the nature and sure tendency of their tenets, which 
indeetl were little concealed in England, and openly proclaimed 
elsewhere ; and James, as South has said with his characteristic 
strength of sense and expression, ‘ hated their opinions heartily, bc~ 
e.ausc he understood them thoroughly.’ ^ There never rdise faction 
in the times of my minority,” says that reviled and slandered king, 
* nor trouble since, but they that wore upon<!that factious part were 
ever careful to persuade and allure these unruly spirits among the 
ministry, to spouse that quarrel as their own : wherethrough 1 was 
ofttimes caluniiiiated in their popular sermons, not for any evil or 
vice in me, but because 1 w-as a king, which they thought the 
highest evil.’ James commilled a grievous error when he gave 
his sanction to the Calvinists at Dort ; and grievously his family 
were punished for it, in the result of those schemes wherein that 
fatal connection engaged the Elector Palatine, and in (he lessons 
which were imported into England from the school of Eraneker. 
His excuse, as fur as he may be excused, • is to be found in llie 
ccrmplication of intrigues and interests, which in Holland at that 
lime ^combined wise political views with the most unsound and 
dangerous tenets in diviniiv. But this was a peculiar combination : 
in England, Calvinism look its natural course, and schism and 
rebellion, its twin offspring*, went lovingly band in hand. It has 
not been sufticienlly brought into view’^ that the church was over- 
thrown, not by the Nonconfonriists who were kept out of the 
Elstablishmcnt, but by tlie CjilvTuisls,"^^ who w^ero admitted into it; 
its enemies might iii vain have assailed it from without, if it Inul 
not been betrayed from within. This was the consequence of 
Abbot’s system of conduct, during his unhappy primacy. Mr. 
Hallam admits that he connived at the* irreguhiri tics of the puri- 
tanical clergy, and praises him for so doing — that is, for doing all 
the injury in his power to the Establishment, which it was his 
bounden duty carefully and vigilantly maintain ! 

IN o portion of English history has been, and continues to bo, 
so greatly misrepresented as the reign of Charles the l^irst and the 

* Much information upon this fiibjecl, ami wpon the age oi the great rchelUon, (more 
imlced thun is collecttnj^el.'^ewhere,) may l>c found in a modern wojk, under the unpro- 
mising title of OjU^inUm and Arminianism compared in their principlcA and tendency, 
l)y James Nichols, 18'24. The hook is pul together without any of the arts of autbnr^hil>; 
in that spirit of patient and disinterested diligence, which looks lor no other reweirtl tb/m 
, the consciousness of being faithfully and usefully employed. It ought to have a place in 
every historical, and in every ecclesiastical library. Mr. Nichols has also |)uhlished the 
first volume of a translation of tlic Works of Anhinius, with a great deal of important 
ntattcr ift the prolegomena and notes. ' c, 

Great 
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Great Kebellion, Mr. Ilullam clasises Mr. JBrodie^ and Mr. God- 
win, for the glaring partiality of their statemcids, with Oldmixon, 
and Harris, and Airs. Macauley. Neal, he says, is ^ full of dis- 
honest bigotry;’ — yet, elsewdjere, he praises hmi as ^ an honest 
and well-natured man at bottom !’ 

Verbaque dicunhir dictis contrnria verbis. 

One of our old dramatists sa^s, ^ the bottom of gravity is 
nothing like the top bat one who is honest at bottom will be 
honest evcryvrhere, and wheie we lind, as iu Neal, a heart har- 
dened with bigotry, a mind puffed u]> with self-conceit, an under- 
standing dulled and stiffened with prejudice, a malevolent temper, 
and a slandeious longue — the rump of such a man’s honesty may 
be valued at wiiat it is worth. Neal is not the most dishonest 
writer of his faction, only because there is a j)oiiit beyond which 
malice and misiepresenlation cannot go; and some of his fol- 
lowers, armed like him in complete brass, leave advanced to that 
point as undauntedly as liimself. Air. Hallam goes only a 
certain length with these waiters ; for Ihougli ill-will to the church 
is manifested throughout his work, ho has no love for tlie puri- 
tans; and, while attacking, on every occasion, wliatit is now tlm 
fashion to call tlie^piinciplc of legitimacy, but vvhicli w'as known 
by the good Knglish name of lojaity in former times, h<; betrays 
no predilection for a republic. Hut he is not outdone by Neal 
himself in that uncharitable and ill-conditioned temper which puis 
tlie worst construction upon the actioi^s of all those to whom he is 
opposed iu oj)inion, nor iu that presui'Jiiptuous spirit which passes 
its sentences of coudenmation as coniidently as if it could see into 
the secrets of the heart. He liiuts at a rescmblaneo bedweeu 
Alva and Strafford, and prououtices that ^ Laud w^ould not bine 
been a gbod man in private life!’ Happy is it for those wlioju 
party-spirit can induce to palliate and vindicate the crimes of a fac- 
tion, that they have not ltve<l iu times when that Sjurit might liav(j 
c«jgaged them in a <lire?i participation of the guilt! Speaking of 
Itoger North, Mr. Hallam asks, ^what would tlji$^ fellow have 
been in power, when lie writes thus iu a sort of proscription 
tw^enty years after the rovolulion]’ What would Air. Hallam, it 
may be retorted, have been iu the days oi the Long Parliament, 

* ]\J. Gu'zot charactoriHcs tins goiiticman’s woik thus in tl c preface to his Hisfolro (ie la 
Revolution 4’AngU'taTc: * M. Brodic }> irtayv, vontre Charks iK ei les cavttiicn, ioufais 
ies pt'^ventions, iautps les m^Jianrn, toutrs /cs coleres des plus amers purifains ; et au^ 
emt des fautes, amitn des io7'ts de cei dernicp ne frappe ses reyards. Us^mh.equr 
tanp dc pamm doive produire vn rent tris-avimef ou le parti da mtdns qui estniie dans 
Vdms dc rCcrivam une ielk sympathie sera pemi avre r§riU ct ckalrur. J/ wV>< est 
rien: muiyr^ tgrd^ur ds ses pr^o^ n/pafwns, M. Brodic etadte d tic voit point, dis* 
cute et nepeins point i it admire te padt populairc sans tc mciire en s(hte} ct son 
esf me iKp^diatc et utile dmeriaUon) non me bistQirn mi fXk et vivmict 
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when he can thus, at this time, participate, we will not say in the 
principles, but in the worst passions, of tlie party whom he labours, 
as a special pleader, to justify ! 

‘If a mail is to commit errors,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘let it at 
least not be in defence of oppression and inlr^anity.’ 7’he advice 
is good, and no writer may profit more by attending to it tlian Mr. 
Hallam himself. He calls tlie attainder of Lord Strafford a cruel 
and sanguinary measure, but in the same sentence he qualifies this 
admission by adding that, in the eyes of po,sterity, it has Jieen ex- 
posed to greater reproach than it deserved. He praises the im- 
peadiment, ‘ not only as a master-stroke of that policy which is 
fittest for revolutions’ — (God preserve us froni su(;h policy ! ) — ‘ but 
as justifiable by the circumstances wherein they (the Parliament) 
stood.’ 7'he circumstances in which tlie leaders of the parliament 
at that time stood, were these : tliey had instigated the Scotch to 
take arms against the king, and march an army into England ; and 
for tliis treason, of which it is not pretended that even a doubt can 
be entertained, they would have been iinjieached if they had not 
prevented the danger by striking tlie first blow', and depriving the 
king of a minister whom they feared as mudi as they hated. The 
master-stroke being tlius justified by Mr. tlgllam, let us see how 
he justifies the subsequent proceedings. Jle alkiws that not more 
than tw'o or three of the charges amounted to treason ; but then 
it is the unquestionable right of the commons to blend oflcnces of 
a different degree in an imppachment ! As an ajiology, at least, 
for the judicial opinion, that Strafford deserved to undergo the 
pains and penalties of higlAroason by law, it may be remarked,’ 
he says, ‘ that raising money by his own authority, and quartering 
froops on tlie peojilc of Ireland, yi order to compel obedience to 
his unlawful requisitions, does at least ajiproach very nearly, if we 
may not say more, to a substantive treason within the statute' of Ed- 
ward III., as a levying war against the king — even without refer- 
ence to some Irish acts upon which tlie mmiagers of tlie impeach- 
ment relied.’ It should seem to be an J rish construction this, which 
makes the raising money for the king's service, with his knowledge 
and by his approbation, to come under the liead of levying war on 
the king, and therefore to be high treason 1 ‘And if Stratford,’ he 
proceeds, ‘ could be brought within the letter of the law, amt was 
sdso deserving ol death for his misdeeds against the commonwealth, 
it might be thought enough to justify his condemnation, although 
he had not offended against what seemed to be the spirit and in- 
tention of the statutd^. This should at least restrain us from pass- 
ing an unqualified censure on those who voted agaiusthim.’ 

* If we pay such regard to the principles of clemency andhrooderation, 
and of adherence to fixed rules of law, as fo pass some censurp on ;t}u? 

deviation 
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rloviatioii from them in the attainder of Lord Strafford, wc mu'^it not 
yu‘{(I to the clamorous invectives of his admirers, or treat the pro^e- 
uMion c)s a scandalous and flagitious excess of party vengeance. Look 
louiid the nations of the glotie, and say in what age or country would 
siu h a nuui have fall^ into the hands of liis enfanies, without paying 
the forfeit of liis oiFertce'S against tlie commonwealth with his life. They 
Avfio grasp at arbitrary power, they who make their fellow-citizens 
tremhlc before them, they wIjo gratify a selfjsli pride hy the humiliation 
and SOI v’iJ-iidc of mankind, have always played a deep stake, and the 
more invidious and intolerable has been tlieir pre-eminence, their fall 
>ias been more destructive, and their punishment more exemplary. 
Something beyond tbe ?etirement or the dismissal of such ministers lias 
seemed necessary to “absolve the gods,'' and furnish histoiy with an 
awful lesson of retribution. The s])outaneous instinct of nature has 
called for the axe and tbe gibbet against such capital d*jlinqueiits. If 
+Iien we blame, in ^some measure, the sentence against Strafford, it ia 
not for liis sake, but for \hat of the laws on which he tramjded, and of 
the liberty which he littraycd. He died justly before God and man, 
though we may deem tbe precedent dangtrous, and the better course 
of a magnanimous lenity unwisely rejected ; and in condemning the bill 
of attainder, we cannot look upon it as a crime.’—- voL i. pp* 572^, 673. 

We refrain from oflrring any comment n)>ou this passage ; it 
may sSafely, in of the luiergetic flow of its diction, bo left 
to the feelings of* every reader in whom party-spirit has^not 
extinguished all sense of justice and humanity. It is only*neces- 
sary to remind the reader, in the words of Jlume, that ^ all the 
difliculties by which (he king had bceii^ induced to use violent ex- 
pedients for raising supplies were the result of measures previous 
to Strafford’s favour-, aud if they aiose from ill conduct, he at 
h'Ost was entindv innocent. Ewm those viohmt expedients lliein- 
selvcs, wdiich occasioned the complaint tlutt the constitution was 
subverti'd, had been all of them conducted — so far as appeared — - 
without his counsel or assistance. And whatever his jirivah^ ad- 
vice might be, this saluttuy maxim he failed not, often and publicly, - 
to inculcate in the king’s presence, that if any inevitable iic'cessity 
ever obliged the sovendgii to violate tlie laws, this license ought to 
be practised with extreme leserve, and a.** soon as possible a just 
atonement be made to the constitution for any injury which it might 
sustain from such daugoions prcced<uils.’ W cll then might ^l^ume 
say, that < the scuteuce by which lie fell was an enormity greater 
tlian the woi'st of tliose which his imiilacable enemies prosecuted 
with so much cruel industry.’ It has been said by a great autho- 
rity in such things, that, when rulers dip llieir hands in blood, i% 
blunder is worse than a ciime: the speech came from the school 
of fiuonap^’te aud the Ercncli revolution, and consequently no 
one was surprised at it ; but wlien we find it taken up as a maxim. 
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and expanded into a grave and sober argument by an English au- 
thor of no ordinary pretensions, and no ordinary talent also, it be- 
hoves us, for tlie honour of England, to protest against the abo- 
minable adoption ! " 

W hatever eiTors Hume may commit, he riever pleads in favour 
of an enormity like this ; and some gratitude is due to him for 
liaving made a part of Strafford’s admirable defence familiar to 
general readers. Owing to him it has become one of the speeches 
which boys declaim at school; and there is no specimen ol oraloi v, 
ancient or modern, whic h can be with more advantage laid up in 
an English heart. Tlie former part of that memorable speech is 
not so popularly know n ; a portion of it may, therefore, here be fitly 
presented. 

‘ My lords, this day I stand before you charged u'itli high treason ; 
the burden is lieaY}^ yet far the more in tl\at it* hath borrowed the 
patrociny of the House of Commons : if they were not ijiterested^ 1 
might expect a noless easy than I do a safe issue and good success to 
the business. But let neither my weakness plead my innocence, nor 
their power my guilt. If your lordships will conceive of luy defences as 
they are in themselves, without reference to either (and I shall endea- 
vour so to represent thorn), I hope to go uwiiy.from hence as clearly 
justified as I am in the testimony of a good conscience by myself. My 
lords, I liave all along my charge watched to see that poisoned arrow of 
treason^ which some men -would fain liave to he feathered in my heart, 
and that deadly cup of wine that hath so intoxicated some petty mis- 
alleged errors, as to jmt them in the elevation of high treason : but, in 
truth, it hath not been my qifh.*kness to discern any sucli monster yet 
■within my breast, nor pcrliaps, by a sinisterous infamation, sticking 
to mjr clothes. They tell me of a tw^ofold treason — one against the 
statute, another by the cc}mmon la^v ; this direc*t, that consecuti^’e ; 
this individual, that accumulative ; this in itself, that by w'ay of con- 
struction. For the first I must and do acknowledge, that if I had the 
least suspicion of my owm guilt, 1 w-ould spare yoyr lordship the pains, 
cast the first- stone at myself, and pass .scf^itence of condemnation 
against myself ; and ’wdiether it be so or not, I refer myself to your lord- 
ship’s judgment and declai*atifOn. Youjind only you (under tlie favour 
and protection pf my graciotJs master) are my judges ; under favour, 
none of the commons are my peers, nor are they my judges. I shall 
ever celebrate the providence and wisdom of your noble ancestors, who 
have put the keys of life and death (so far as concerns you and your 
posterity) into your o'wn hands, not into the hands of your infeidors. 
None but ypur ownselves know the. rate of your noble blood, none but 
, yourselves must hold the balance in dispensix^ the same.' 

Having icplied to the articles which charged him with treason 
against the statute, hoproceeded thus:— 

^ To make up the constructive treason, or treason by wj^of acenmu*- 
lation, many articles are brought againlst me, as if in a heap of felonies 
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or raisdemeanore, for in tlieir concert they reach no higher, some pro- 
lifical seed, apt to produce what is treasonable, could lurk. Here 1 am 
f'liargcd to have designed the ruin and overthrow both of religion and 
state. The iirst seemeth rather to have been used to make me odious 
than guilty, for there is not the least proof alleged concerning my con- 
federacy with the popish faction, nor could there be any indeed. Ne- 
ver a servant in authority under the kkig my master was ever more 
hated and maligned hy these men than myself, and that for an impar- 
tial and Strict execution* of the laws against them. But, my lords, give 
me leave to pour forth the grief of my soul before you : these proceed- 
ings against me sccn^to he exceeding rigorous, and to have more of 
prejudice tlian egiiity — that upon a supposed charge of iny hypocrisy 
or errors of religion, I should he made so monstrously odious to three 
kingdoms ! A great many thousand eyes have seen my accusations 
wliose <‘at‘s shall never hear that when it came to the upshot I was 
never accused of fhein.. Js this fair dealing amongst Christians? But 
I have lost nothing hy that ; popular applause wa^ ever nothing in my 
conceit; the upiightness and intcgz'ity of a good conscience was, and 
CA er shall }>c, m}'- continual hast. And if I can be justified in your 
lordslii])S* judgment from thio grand imputation, (asl liope I now am, 
seeing those gentlemen have tin own down the bucklers,) I shall account 
mvsclf justified 1)y the whole kingdom, hecauso by you, who are the 
ejjitoine, the bettA- ])arl, yea the very soul and life of tlio kingdom. 

* As for my desijifn against the states 1 dare plead as much inndcency 
here as in matter of iny religion. I have ever admired the \fisdomof 
our ancestors, who have so fixed the })illars of thw monarchy, that 
each of tlicm keeps a due proportion and measure with the other, and 
have so handsomely tied up the nerves and sinews of the state, thattiie 
straining of any ojie may bring danger and sorrow to the whole eco- 
nomy ; the prerogative of the c^’own and the property of the subject 
Iiave such mutual relations, tliis takes piote(‘ti()u from that, tJjat foun- 
dation and nourishment from tliis ; and as on tlie lute, if any one string 
he too high or too lowly wound up, you have lost tlic harmony, so liere 
the ewxcess of prerogative is op]ire^sio^, of pretended liberty in the 
suhj('rt disorder and anarchy. The prerogative must be used as 6od 
doth Jiis omnipotency — on extraordinary occasitms ; the laws (ansWer- 
alilf' to Wmi poientia Uipta in croafuris) must have place at other time^. 
And yet there must be a prerogative if there must he extraordinary oc- 
casions ; the property of tlie subject is ever to be maintained if it go in 
equal pace with this ; they are fellows and comi)aiiions, that are and 
ever must be inseparable in a ivell-governed kingdom, and no way so 
fitting, so natural, to nourish and entertain both as the frequent use of 
parliaments ; by these a commerce and acquaintance is kept betwixt the 
king and subject. These thoughts have goilc al6ng with me these 
fourtetn years of my public employments, and shall, God williitg, to 
iny grave. God, his majesty, and my own conscience — -yea, and all 
those whcriiave been accessary to my inward thoughts and oiunions, 
can bear me witness that I ever did inculcate this, that the happiness 
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of a kingdom ronsists in a just poise of the king^s prerogative and tlie 
subject’s liberty, and that they would never go well till they went hand 
in hand togotlier. 

‘ I thank God for it, by my masterhs favour and the provi(l(‘iicc of 
niv aiKTstors, I have an estate which so interestcth me in the comnion- 
wcalrh, that I have no great mind to be a slave, hut a subject ; nor could 
I ^vish the cards to be shuffled over again, upon hopes to fall upon a 
better set ; nor did I ever nourish such base merccnaiy thoughts as to 
]»ec(nne a pander to the tyranny and amlation of the greatest mijn living. 
No, I iiave, and evei* shall aim, at a fair but a bounded liberty ; remem- 
bering always that I am a free man, yet a subject — that I have a right, 
but under a monarch. But it bath been my nasfortune, now that I 
am grey-headt'd, to he charged by the mistakers of the times, who are 
now so higlily bent, that all ap])ears to them to be in tlie extreme for 
monarch3-' wliich is not for themselves. Hence it is that designs, 
words, )'ea intentions arc ])rought out for real dcnifuistrations of my 
misdemeanors ; sueli a multiplying glass is a prejudieate opinion/ 

lie llieii went through tlie other articles against him, and having 
disproved tlunu with a niaulincss worthy of his character and his 
cause, he proceeded : — 

* My]or(is,you see what may be aliedged for tins constructive, rather 
destructive, treason. For my ]»art, i have nol the judgment to con- 
ceivo that sueli a treason is agreeable eitlier with'' the fundamental 
grouiiils of reason or law : not of reason, — for hdiv can tluit be trea- 
son in the lump or mass wliich is not so in any of the jnirts ? or how 
can that make a thing ti'easomible which in itself is not so ? not of 
law, since neither statute, eon^mon law, nor practice, hath from tho 
beginning of this government ever mentioned such a thing.’ 

He then rose into that higher stniiu of impassioned eloquence, 
the very remembrance of wliich oug.bt to mala* an lioucstniau red- 
den with a sense of somelliing like rcpeuiance, if he has, tor a 
moment, been deluded into taking pait with his legal assassins, 
and becoming an accessary after the fact to one of the worst crimes 
which is recorded in English history. Its ♦^effect w as such, that 
even Pym, bloodhound as he was, quailed before him, and faltered 
in the deliveiy of his premeditated plea for the intended murder. 
Wliitclock, though one of the managers of, the impeudiment, ac- 
knowledges the compunction which he felt, and expresses himself 
more equitably, niore humanely, more gimerously than Mr. Hal- 
Jain, — who writes on lliis occasion as if he had put off all sense of 
geiieiosily, of liumanity, and of justice. ^ Certainly,’ says White- 

y y II va^ a to <qq ^fJ^Pyra in his speech was fearfully out, and constrained 
to pull out hiH road ^vith a groat deal of confusion and disorder before he could 

rocoUecl himsolt ; which failing of his memory was of no ‘^mall advantage to the Jieu- 
tenatit, because by tijis means the house perceivedit was a prerneditati-'d teh, not 
grounded upon the lieutenant's last answer, but resolved oq before, wha^oever ha idiottld 
say for hb own justilication.’«*.//oie;e/r« State Tridk, iii. 14G9. 

lock; 
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lock^ ' never any man acted such a part, oii such a llu^atre, with 
more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, 
judgment, and temper, and with a belter grace in all his words anil 
gestures, than this great and excellent person did ; and he moved 
the hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and 
pity/ VVhitelock himself was not wicked enough to be among 
those few. After saying lliat Strafford died with charity, courage, 
and general lamentation, he adds, ^ thus fell this noble earl, who 
for natiipl parts and ajjiiitics, and for improvement of knowledge 
by experience in the greatest affairs, for wisdom, faithfulness, and 
gallantry of mind, hath left few behind him that may be ranked 
f‘(|ual with him.’ * 

Two circumstances of no little importance as throwing light (if 
more ligljt were needed) upon the motives and morality of tlie j)cr- 
sons who mainly promoted tliis legal or extra-legal murder, are 
left unnoticed by‘Mr. diallam — the plan of his history (which is, 
in fact, no liistory, but a series of essays on history) allowing him 
this convenient license. ^ There was a proposal,’ says Wliitelock, 

^ to restore the Karl of Strafford to his former favour and honour 
if the king w’ould prefer some of the giandccs to office at CQurt, 
whereby Sti aftord’s ^enemies should become his friends, and the 
king’s desires be#promoted/ The grandees who arc named are 
Lord Say, Pym, IJolIes, and Hampden. But the arrauguincnt 
failed, ^ by what means is uncertain, and the great meif baffled 
thereby became the more inccnsiid add violent against the eaih’ 
Tin? pro]>osal, it must be observed, was not merely to spare Straf- 
ford’s life, but to restore liim to liis former favour and power, and 
to become his friends ; tlie grandees, as their colleague calls them, 
w anted places and power, and ^eing disappointed in their e\])ecta- 
tiojis, they determined upon slied<ling the blood of the man with 
w horn, if they might have been taken into office, they w erc^ willing 
to have coalesced. This fact alone might suflice to reclaim an in- 
genuous mind from tl^e worship of Pym and Hampden. The*, 
other fact may show that Strafford would not so readily hare com- 
promised his character by such a coalition. After the scnteuce 
was past, and the king hail given that fatal consent for wliicU his 
own subsequent misfortunes w ere not too severe a pimishuiient, a 
message was sent him by Holies, that liislifc should yet be spared 
^ if he would employ his power and creiiit with the king’ for abo- 
lishing episcopacy in the established cKurch ; auff Xo this what 
Laud has justly called his heroical and Christian anmer M iiHf that 
he would not buy his life at so dear a rate. ^ 

‘ In their judgment, who >vere men of worth, and some upon, some 
near tliesc^old,and saAv him die, he made a"»^atient, and pious, and 
courageous end ; insomuch, that some doubted wdiether his death Jiad 

more 
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tnore of the Roman or the Christian in it, it was so full of both. A nd 
notnithstaijdlug this hard fate which fell upon him, he is dead ^h 
more honour than any of them will gain who hunted after his life. 
Thus ended the wibe&t, the stoutest, and every w'ay the ablest subject 
that this nation hath bred these many years. The only iinpcriections 
u liic li he had that were known to me — (it is Laud who speaks, his friend 
and fellow-martyr) — \yere his w^ant of bodily health, and a carelessness 
(or rather roughness) not to oblige any ; and his mishaps in this last 
action were, that he groaned under the public envy of the nohles ; served 
a mild and a gracious prince, xvho knew not 'how to be or 1)0 made 
great ; and trusted false, peifidious, and coAvardly men in the northern 
employment, though lie had many doubts put to him about it. This day 
was after called by divers, Homicidiiun Conutt^ StTciffordicp, the day of 
the murder of Strafford ; bttaubc when m.ilice itself could find no law 
to put him to death, they made a law of jairpose for it. God forgive 
all, and be nieiciful 1* 

Evelyn, in bis Diary, says~ 

‘ 1 beheld on Tower-hill the fatal stroke uliicli severed tlie wisest 
litad in Jilngland from the shoulders of tlie Erul of Strafford, uliose 
crime coming under the cognizance of no hnman law, a new one was 
made, not to" be a precedent, but his destruct on ; to such exorbitancy 
were things arrived,*' ♦ o 

Yet ibis cxoibitancy, this per^orsion of law, Hbis mockery of 
justice, this national crime, is palliated, and excused, and justified, 
and all but openly extolled, by Mi. Ilallam; by Mr. liailain, 
who has elscwheie so prop^ily saitl — ‘ If a man is to commit 
mors, let it at least not b%iu defence of oppiession and inliii- 
manity.* The opinion which Laud and J^\elyu express of Stiaf- 
ford’s umivalled ability, was hdd also by those of his conteiu- 
poiarios in odier couiitues, who ‘were best able to estimate it. 
Richelieu, wdiile he looked wdtli complacency at iJie tioubles in 
England wliich he had fomented, spoke with contempt of a nation 
whii-h w^as so foolish, he sahl, that they would not let the wisest 
head amongst them stand on its own shoitiders. Did our limits 
peimil, we would set before the leader abundant pioof that in 
tvci} thing which Mr* Ilallam has said of this great statesman, 
there is as little justice, as little generosity, and as little charity 
shown, as in the vindication of Ins murder; that Bcdfoid and 
Lord Say, l^ym and Hamptlen, St, John and Sergeant Maynard, 
wcic not moie determined upon taking away his life, than the con- 
* stUutional historian is upon depreciating his reputation and vili- 
fying lus character. ^ We would show that, mHn age when the 
-^Otistitutiou was yet unsettled, the crown claiming a dangerous 
prerogative, ami a stiong faction aiming at the overthrow of the 
church, and the establishment of an ecclesiastical tyranny, abso- 
lute Oj? that of the papal churchy over botli the priupe and the 

people, 
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people^ he was of opinion that the absolute power, by which, if 
wisely and consistejitly exeited, anarchy might have been averted, 
was at least prefciable to the despotism in which anarchy is suie to 
end. We would show that the passages which Mr. If all am 1ms 
invidiously t^xtracted from the coi respondence between Laud and 
Stiaflbid, as proving thcii design to introduce a thorough lyianny, 
jefci not to any such design, but to a thoi’ough refoim in the 
aflaiis <ff state, and tjie thorough maintenance of just authority. 
^Ve would show that Stafford had, not only the scivicc of the 
king, his master, but the interests of religion, and the honour and 
\\elfaie of his country, deeply, dutifully, and devouil} at heait; 
and that il was ever his dcsiie and aim, as Ben Jonsou has said of 
one of liis colleagues, 

‘ In all the proved assays 
And legal ways 
Of trial, to work down 

Men’s loves * unto the laws, and laws to love the crown.^ 

We would lepiesent him as he was ; stem, but not iinconciliating * 
ambitious, but with a hcait that yearned after better tilings than 
anibitiou; and with jtastes and puisuits that would Iia\c enabled 
him to enjoy and dignify retirement; despising his enemies, with 
too much conricLnce m las intogiity and in the supeiioiily'of his 
talents, yet not estimating himself abo\e his tine deserts ; and 
ncithei blind to his owui defects, uoi seeking to conceal or to exte- 
nuate them with those whom he respected and loved ; vigilant, iar- 
siglited, indefatigable, fiim ; neith^ to be swayed by fear noi 
iavoiu ; not the taithfullest subject whose fidelity has ever iii these 
kingdoms been put to the jaoof, because iu evil limes the con- 
fessoisand maityrs of lo} ally have been many; (in the woistof 
limes, God be thanked, thcie has been redeeming viUuc enough 
to fill theii lauks !) not the wi'^ost statesman that ever boie pait m 
oui councils, bc( aus^ Lnglaiul had been blessed with Jhirleigh tor 
a inimster ; noi the most vigorous, because we have had Cioinwell 
and Mailboiongh ; but equal (veu to those iu vigour and capacity, 
and inferior to no man. 

JDid oui limits peimit, we w^ould show also what has been well 
obseivcd by a most diligent and mcutoiious author,^ iulimaiely 
conversant with the history of that age, and belter acquainted than 
any otfier peison with what wcic then the bearings and efi<‘cls of 
leligious opinions upon political affairs, that the constitution, even 
at Its deepest depiession in Charles’s day«, contained within itself 
copious mateiials for self-i estoi alien ; and that the course putstied 
by the ^alvimstic malcontents was not that which the laws suggesU d 

Qiiei^y lives ^ 

t Mr. James Nicbob, iu ‘ Calvinism and Armbiaubm compared.' 

for 
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for the redress of grievances. We would show that the grievances 
which excited discontent arose from no scheme of tyranny in the 
cro\Mi, blit from the remains of feudal Oppression and tlie rapacity 
of powerful men, among whom were some of those who were 
inof'l active in instigating and directing the rebellion; thiii the 
iinancial difiiculties which accelerated the crisis, and without 
A^iiich that crisis could not have been brought about, weic not 
jn’oducecl by any wasteful expenditure on *1116 part of Chailes’s 
government, but by the conduct of parliament at the coimneuce- 
inont of his reign, in withholding the just aiui necessary supfdics ; 
and, linally, by the Scutch insurrection, raised by the intrigues of 
France, and of a knot of factious men, who arc at this day called 
patriots by a ccrtaiii jiarty, because, having succi'cdcd in rebellion, 
they escaped the punishment of treason ; that llie intolerauci; and 
persi‘cution were not on the side of the laws aud the establish- 
ment, but of the puritans ; that there was no design of subvial- 
ing the liberties of the nation, but that there w as a settled purpose 
of overthrowing the church and the moiiarch} ; that the king ap- 
pealed to the law^s, and his opponents to the pnjudices, the pas- 
sions, and the physical force of the people. It 4 s impossible for us 
here tt) outer upon this wide subject; but we will ilot sujiposc that 
the duty (for such it bus become In tliis age of systematic inis- 
r('piescnttition) will long remain unperformed; rather we will 
hope that it may. be lincTortal^/j hy some person cjualified lor tiie 
task. J/jA ability, industiy, and^ccbraey,< added to those principJev 
which were formerly the proud characteristics of England, and 
on whicli the strength and the safety of these kingdoms are 
founded, and alone can rest. ^ 

* I’here remain, however, tw’o subjects wdnch we must not pass 
without notice. One relates to Archbishop Jyaud, wdiom i\ 1 i. 
llallam labours to depreciate and to criminate with as much /eal 
as if the gowm of St. John or Maynard hatl descended to Inm. 
lie has, indeed, the grace to say that the execution of Laud, at 
the age of seventy, * without the slightest pretence* of political 
' iit'ccssity, w as a fiir more unjustifiable instance of the tyrannical 
abuse of power, than any that was alleged against jiim.' But he 
introduces this by asserting that J/and had amply merited punish- 
ment ; he disparages his talents, insinuates doubts of his religion, 
and calumniuies his character in other respects, even to the length 
of saying lliat he ^ would not have been a good man in private 
life/ lhat wc may not be suspected of dealing with Mr. llal- 
lam as he has dealt with Laud, Sbrne of his own words sliall be 
here adduced, . 

^ His talents, though euahling him to acquire a large portion of 
theologic^i learning, seem to have been hardly aboye medioerity, 

’ There 
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Thera cannot be a more contemptible work than his Diary; and bin 
letters to Strafford, display some smartness, bnt no g'reat eapacit 3 ^ lie 
managed, indeed, his own defence, when impeached, witli tolerable 
ability; hut, on siich occasions, ordinary men are apt to put forth a 
remarkable readiness and energy. IS^o one can deny that he was a 
generous patron of letters, and as warn in friendsliip as in enmity. 
But Jic had placed before bis e^^es the aggrandisement, first of tlie 
church, and next of the royal prerogative, as his end and aim in every 
actiojK Though not literally destitute of religion, it was so subordinate 
to worldly interests, and so blended in ids mind with the impure alloy 
of temporal pride, thuifc he hecanie an intolerant persecutor of tlie 
])uritari clergy; not from Idgotry, %vhich in its usual sense he never 
(lisjjlayed, hut systematic pxilicy. And being subject, as his friends 
call it, to some infirmities of temper, that is, choleric, vindictive, harsh, 
and even cruel to a great degree, he not only took a prominent share 
in the severities ,of tlie Star-Chamber ; but, aKS his correspondence 
sljows, perpetually lamented that he was restrained from following* 
further lengths. — Tt is not ca‘5y to give Laud credit for much religion. 
In a prayer, composed hy him on the Idrth of the I’rince of Wales, in 
he says, “ Doiihle his father’s graces, O Lord, upon him, if it ha 
])us!<ihlaJ^ In Ids voluminous correspondence with Went^vorth, we seek 
ni vain, not for tl^e sort of cant which distinguislies the age, hut for 
wbat the letters of an eminent churchman might be expected to con- 
tain — some indication of a sense of duty towards God or man. — XTpon 
his trial, he defended himself, not always prudently or satisfactorily, 
but with courage and ability; never receding from his magnificent no- 
tions of s]>iritLial power, but endeavouTjiag to shift the blame of the 
sentences pronounced by the council on those who concurred with 
him. The imjuitation of popery lie repelled by a list of the converts 
he liad made; hut the word was equivocal, and ho could not d<uiy the 
difierence hetAveen his protestantism and that of our reformation.’ 

Mr. llalhim has observed, that the prejudices of party exercise . 
a strange influence on matters of taste ; be is himself a living 
proof that tlicy exercijfe it in matters of greater moment. The 
opinions, which we have just quoted, upon the life, character, "Stiid 
conduct of l^uud, are, in the last degree, uncharitable, ungene- 
rous, and unjust. reluctant admission of any ability which 

be displayed, any viitue which he possessed, and the hn^, hiif^ buff 
which regularly follow, to qualify, and weaken, and invalidate it, 
remind us of Pope’s bitter censure upon Atticus, for wanting soul 
to praise the worth which he secretly admired : but the constitu- 
tional histoiTdU is'liot to be suspected of any such secret admira- 
tion ; he is not to be suspected of rendering in liis heart the 
justice which his w'ords deny. The spirit of party and the pre- 
judices oi^)arty have paralysed in him that part of his intellectual 
and moral natare which, if it had not been so palsied, must have 
felt and acknowledged, if not the wisdom, at least the sincerity, 

the 
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the virtue, the magnanimity, the religious heroism of the martyr 
whom he has traduced. 

‘ Tre judged hy foes, determined not to spare, 

All old, weak man, for vengeance thrown aside, 

Laud, in the painful art of dying, tried, 

(liike a |)Oor bird entangled in a snare, 

AV^hose heart still flutters, though his wings forbear 
To stir in useless struggle,) hath relied 
On hope, that conscious innocenefe supplied.— * 

' Wordnoortfi 5 Ecclesiastical SthHi li(>s, 

— On that ittnoccnce the persecuted old inaifc relied, believing that 
justire, even in this wwld, would be rendered to his iiieniory, when 
the w icked should liave had their day. That there should he diL 
ferent opinions concerning the wisilom of his intentions, anti the 
prudence of tlie means which he employed for carrying them into 
elleet, might be expected ; but tliat any person sliould call in 
cpicstion the goodness of those intentions, and \vhcth(*r the) pro- 
ceeded from u sincere ami pious mind, may indeed appear sur- 
[irising; still more, that any one sliould llally dislielicwe his 
solemn protestations inad<' on the scaffold^ with death and jndg- 
inent in view ; that the confuted calumnies of* the Wihics and tin* 
Maynards, the P)ms and the Prynnes, sliould be reproduced as 
the, autljeutic giouuds upon which an authoritative and iinal con- 
demnation was to be passed ; and that w^e should be told lie liad 
^ ainjdy merited punishment.^ 

When ^>lr. llallaiu iuformt his readcis, that the talents of this mai - 
t)red prelate weie hardly above mediocrity, it might be sup[)osed 
that lie delivered the opinion without having thought it ncei ^saiy 
to peruse the rclaliou of his conference with h'ishcr, the Jesuit, — 
that book, wdiichcven his enemy, Sir Kdward Deiing said, ^ would 
sliike the Pa^ibts uuder the tiftli rib when he was dead,’ — tliut 
book, which Charles, in one of his last interviews with his chil- 
dien, iccommemled to them, with the sermons of Pisliop Andrews, 
and the gicat woik of Hooker, as suflicient to arm them clh'c- 
tnally against the errors of popoiy. But Mr. llallam must, at 
h ast, have looked into the History of his IVoubles and Ti 'al ; and 
he must have -read his defence, which he is pleased to say was 
nnule with ^ folerable ability,’ and yet not so much, according to 
his comment, as that which ordinary men are apt to display on 
such occasions; — for they, be tells us, frequently exhibit a remaik- 
ablc readiness and ctpjrgy ; and the ability, wdiich was manifested 
by Laud, he only characterises as tolerable. Now we affirm, in 
direct cqnUadictiou to the opinion^ of Mr. llallam, that Laud’s 
defence is us complete and satisfactory, as the charges against him 
were false and futile ; thjit in eloquence, where it admitted of elo- 
quence, 
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qucnce, it is not surpassed even by Strafford, the excellence of 
which no one has yet possessed siiflicient effrontery to disparage ; 
and anything liner than his dying address to the people, and his 
dying prayer, is nowhere to be found, in all the tragedies which 
history presents. l^"or proof of this, the reader is referred to liis 
life, by lleylyn, or to his own History of his Troubles and Trial, 
or to the abstract in Mr. Southey^s Book of the Church. Not to 
percoive^tlic sufficiency, the force, the pathos, ami the sublimity 
of those speeches, implies a want of feeling; not to acknowledge 
them, if they are ielt, implies a want of fairness, 

^ There canlioit,’ s^ys Mr. Hallarh, ‘ be a more contemptible 
work than his Diary.^ Surely it is as unreasonable to found a 
charge of incapacity agairist Laud, upon his Diary, as it was to 
circulat^yfimoiig those Svho were to be his judges, as containing 
proofs ^aggravations, of the treason with which he w^as charged. 
A brief register Of passing events ; briefer notices of things re- 
lating to himself ; and long past mementos, in some cases intelli- 
gible only to himself, and in all cases intended for no eyes but his 
own, — of hopes and fears, which had had theiV course, errors into 
which he had fallen, dangers from which he had been delivered, 
and sins w1i.efeof hc'*still repented: these form the greater part 
that private note-book, wliich appears so contemptible Jo a 
liberal, philosophical, and constitutionai historian of th^ nine- 
teenth century ; and, perhaps, the account of dreams and appa- 
rent omens, which it contains, may ieem to fitttn still more to be 
despised ; though there are persons w'M may see, in all this, some 
proofs of simplicity of heart, of integrity, humility, self-watchful- 
ness, and Christian faith. But on the last leaf of the book, in w hich 
this Diary w as written, there w?re also written' in the ai’chbisliop^s 
hand, a few memoranda thus insaibed ; — ^ Things which I have 
projected to do, if God bless me in them;’ and from them some 
opinion may be formed |W'liether the little religion, which Mr, Hal- 
1am allow^s him to have possessed, was, indeed, so subordinate Ho 
worldly interests, as his posthumous pei’secutor represeuts ; or, 
w^iether Laud himself spoke truly in the History of his Troubles, 
when he said, ^ I have made it manifest to the world, that wealth 
is not my aim ; for, whatsoever benefit hath accrue^: to me, over 
and above my necessary and decentexpenses, I have refunded back 
upon the poor, or the public, or the chi*ch from whence 1 had it ; 
as in better times churchmen were wont to do.’ Among the 
projects w^c find the following 

‘ To build at St, John’s in Oxford, (where he, was bred up,) for the 
good and safety of that college. — ^Done, 

‘ To procure King Charles to give all the impropriations yet rc- 
YOL. xxxvn. Lxxiii. % ' maining 
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nmining in the <*rovvn, witlun the realm of Irela»(}, to tliat poor 
oliiirch.— Done and settled there. 

‘ 7^0 annex for ever some settle<l Commendcmis, and those, if it 
may be, sine cura^ to all the small bishoprics.— Done for 
lirLstoi, IVterborougli, St. A$aph, Chester, and Oxford. 

‘ To find a way to increase the *^f P^tir vicars. 

‘ 7’o set up a Greek press in London and Oxfmd, for printinpf of 
the library manuscripts, and to get both letters and nuti ices* 
—Done for London. ‘ 

‘ To settle an hospital and land in Reading (his native place) of 
1 00/* a-year, in a new Way. 1 have aijquainted Mr. Barnaid, 
the vlear of Croydon, with mypiojeet* He is to call on my 
executors to doit, if tlie surplusage of my goods, after debts and 
legacies are paid, come to c^OOc)/. — Done to the 
jper annum* 3||[|||g 

‘ I'o erect an Arabic lecture in London, at least forTB^tetime, 
uiy estate not being able for more, that this* mxy lead the way, 
&c*. — Dcme. I have now settled it foi ever. The lecture began 
to bo read, August 10, 1G3G.* 

Mr. Hallam might ha\e found aLo (if he had been willing 
to find it) in this poor despised Diaiy, souie indjoatioas of that 
vsensfc of duty towards ftod and man, of which he has said (we 
sliall presently see with wliat tiuth) that none me to be found in 
las concspondencc with Strafioul. Thcieis an entry, loi <‘\am- 
pie, in these woids, relating to one of the piojecls winch lu‘ lived 
to effect : — ^ (I(kOJ)'L) — '^J' he way to do tlie town of 

Reading good for the pooF, winch may be compassed b\ fiocLs 
blessing upon me, though my w'^altii be small, x\nd I hope God 
will bless me in it, because it A^as his own motion in me; foi 
this way nevei canib into my thoughts (though 1 hiul mui h beaU n 
them aboutit) tilUhis inght as 1 wusatmy piayeis. Amen, Loid.* 
Some sense of duty, of integrity, and of piety, he iinglit have 
found, — if he had been willing to find it, in such passages us 
these — 

^ The king gave me leave to hold the presidentship of St. Jolin^s col- 
lege in Oxon in my commendam with the hishopinc of St. Da\idN ; but 
by r(‘ason of the strictneslii of that statute, which 1 will not violate, nor 
my onth to it, under any colour, I am resolved before my consei i ation 
to ifa\e it/— That part of the sentence, in which this conscientious 
tkUunmatioa is expiessed, is one of the passages which weie iim- 
htiousl) and dishonestly otpittoIl>y Piynnc. hen tlie conlei- 
ence with Fisher was sent to the pres$, he my^^^Nmquam antehac sub 
pfado iahnaoi, Nvlfus emirovpr^or. Et ita o^^amet bectqve arnmojn 
mmm pt u <f, nf ( fjo bi nc et ad ^lorimt immnis ^jtts sopHas < iquo amot que 
JSccles?m nunqmm satis (k^mdas distiaclionc$,' — Sunday 

night. My dream of my blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Ono 

of 
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of tlie most comforfal/le pa5isai>ts that cv<?r f had in my life.’ ‘ Apr. 

Die Solii. Fculm sum seieimsimo Retp Carolo a consiliis secret 
lionbus. In honotern suum^ et bonum Jioym el Ecchsia*^ oroy verfat 
Eous,^ ‘ 1629. Two papers were found in the Dean of St. Paul’s 
his yard, before his house. The one was to this oifect concerning my- 
self: — Laud, look to thyself ; be assured thy life is sought. As thou 
ait the fountain of all wickedness, repent thee of thy monstrous sins, 
before thrju be taken out^ of the world, &c. And assure thyself, nei- 
tliet (^od nor the world can endure such a vile counsellor to live, or 
sutli a whisperer; or to this effect. The other was as bad as this 
against the loitl treasui^^r Mr. Dean deliveied both papers to the 
king that night. Lord, I am a grievous sinner ; but, I beseech thee, 
deliver my^ut from those that hate me without a cause — My clian- 
ccllor brought me word, how miserably I was slandered 

by sorflipiparatists. I pray God give me patience, and forgive 
them.* 

Let iih turn, now, to that coriespondenco with Stiaffoui iu 
wludi Mr. llallam has sought iii vain, he tells us, not tor the suit 
of cant which distinguishes the age, but for what the letters of 
an eminent cbiircliiiian might be expected to contain — some 
iuduatloii of a sense 61 duty towaids Clod or man. Fur ho it 
fiom us (0 visit Upon any aiithoi, as heavy offences, enoneous 
ofimions hastily taken up and inconsiderately uttered; ^words 
wiittcn ill heat or haste; and sentences expressed in strongci lan- 
guage* tlian the matter may leqiuie, oiHhe ogiiawm justify. Such 
faults aie venial indeed, wheie a jusl^antention is apparent, and 
au honest mind : but hcie the intention is to dispaiage one who 
suffeied for the sinceiity with which he endeavomed to suppoit 
the Chinch of Kngland — to heap obloquy upon the victim of a 
wicked and bloodtbnsty laction — to lake away (he hououi due 
to one who, if his actions weie fairly represented, would appear 
to be, as in leality lie is, one ol the most illustrious and venerable 
of our maityrs — and teJ destroy his reputation, as that faction 
destroyed Ins life. In vindication of Laud, it would be sufficient 
to obseive, with Hume, ^ that lus euors were the most excusable 
ol all those which piev^iiled duiiug that zealous petiod and 
with Ml. JNichols,^ that ^l^aud exercised the powers which the 
conslitiiiiou tlien vested in him with more equity and more mild- 
ness than any foimei aichbishop: that they wlio praise the tole- 
lant views of (jhouus and the Hutch Amiinians at the expense 
of Laud and his fnends, know nothing at al] about the matter; 
and that, if any competent poison examine tlie ckims which 
Oiivei Cromwell and Aichbishop Laud may have to the title of 
a j)atron of lehgious toleiation, whether he considers tlieir re- 
spective lalioms, at home or abioad, he will, without hesitation, 
♦ * Calvinism and Armimaui^m compared/ p, &75-793. 

B 3 adjudge 
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adjudge the palm to the prelate But we have horn to deal 
with the specific chaige against him — that no indicafions of a 
sense of duty towards Ood or man are to be found in his cor- 
respondence with Strafford ; and if this charge shall piove to be 
utteily unfounded, it will he for the reader to Judge whether the 
histonan by whom it is preferred was in that state of temper or 
feeling, which would allow him to form an equitable opinion. 

The first lettier which Laud (then Bishop of London)' wiote to 
Sti afford (AVontworth, he should at that time be called), alter his 
appointment to the government of lielaiid,^ begins thus : — 

‘ My very good Lord — I humbly and Iieartily pray you to give me 
leave to recommend these particulars following both to your memory 
and your jiistiqe, SO’ soon as it pleases (Torl you slnill b^ettled in 
Ireland ; and that you will be pleased to consider of so ramify particu- 
"lars as concern the church and religion with as muoh favour as justice 
can give way unto. 

‘ 1. I humbly pray your Lordship td* remember what you ha\e ])ro- 
mised me concerning the church at Dublin, which hath for diveis 
years been used for a stable by your prcde< cssors ; and to vindicate 
it to God's service, as you shall then examine, and find the merits of 
the case. 

‘ e. That in the great cause of the improprigllions which are yef 
remainmg in his majesty’s gift, and which he is most graciously 
willing to give back to God and his ser\ice, you will do wliatsocvcr 
may justly be do!lfe‘ fsr the /honour and service of our two gicat 
masters, God and the kin^^ that you vill countenance and assist 
tlie lord primate of Armagh in all things belonging to this gi(*at 
service, and particularly to the procuring of a true and ju^t valua- 
tion of them, that the king may know wiiat ho gives tlie church ; 
and pray, my lord, be hearty in this, for I shall think myself very 
hapjiy if God be pleased to spax’e my life to sec this business ended.’ 

On his appointment to the primacy he says ; — 

* I thank you heartily for your kind washes to me, that God would 
send me many and happy days where I now am to be : Amen ! I can 
do little for myself if I cannot say so: but truly, my lord, I look for 
neither : not for many, for I am in years, a»d have had a Iroubk^some 
life— not for happy, because I have no hope to do the good I desire.’ 

Some sense of duty towards God and man may be found also 
in the 1 olio wing passages : — * 

‘ I wholly agree with you that the wars and their noise stunned the 
dmrch ; and that siwe the time of peace it hath scarce thrived any 
better than it did in the war, must needs be in part charged upon the 
weakness and negligence of the clergy themselves. For the recovery 
of the weakness 1 am xvholly of your lordship’s belief, thg(|; the physi- 
cians that must cure it are on this side the sea ; and furtlier, that the 
fees allowed in those parts are not large enough to tempt them over, 
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and to force them' in such a case I can never hold it fit : for such a work 
will never be mastered by unwilling hands/ 

‘ I am glad you will so soon take order that divine service may 
be read throughout in the churclies, be the company that vouchsafe to 
come never so few. Let God have his whole service with reverence, 
and He will quickly send in more to help to perform it. For the hold- 
ing of two livings, and but two, with cure, since you approve me in 
substance, 1 will yield to you in the circumstance of time. Indeed, niy 
loid, 1 knew it was bad, very bad in Ireland, but that it was so stark 
naught I (lid not believe. Six benefices not able to find the minister 
clothes? In six parisiies scarce six to come to church! Good God! 
stay the time you must, till there be more means and more conformable 
people/ __ 

^ ^ Saluipm in Christo, 

‘ My very good liord^ — After I had sealed my letters, I received one 
from tile Dean of (‘asliells, with another inclosed from some friend of 
his, unknown to me. Tliat letter inelosed im])ortunes the Dean very 
earnestly to get a letter fj’om me to your iordsliip in the behalf of one 
Mr. Chadnick, that he may succeed as a baron of the exche(p 2 er, in the 
room of Sir Gerard Louthcr. Tliat which moved the dam to send 
me the letter is not iTny forwardness of his to meddle in businesses of 
tliis nature, l)ut buly, as himself expresses it, a fair n'spcct, fearing 
lest, if lie should s])^ed and he seem backward, he and his causes for the 
cliurcli might fare the worse, which made him chuse rather tt> put mci 
to the denial than himself'; and I am vm*y wcdl^jr|tented with it. But 
I, my lord, chu&e rather to grant in p^^thSni^eny for all, and out 
of this rcubori : the letter wiiich came to the dean, tells him that your 
lordship hath a very good opinion of Mr. Chadwick, as a fit man for 
this place ; and if he f)e so, anc^ you think so, then these are so far to 
feecond liis desires, as they may therein fulfil your own ; but I cannot 
wiite to you according to all that is desired of me, not so much by the 
dean, as ])y l\iin that writes in behalf of Mr. Clyadwdck, )>ecause he 
desires fiom mo an effectual letter to jmr lordship for Mr. CJiadwick 
against all competitors. And truly, my lord, 1 do not u$e to write so 
to any fiiend, when 1 do know the man and his sufficiency, muohless 
when 1 Know him not; nor am 1 indeed well pleased when any man 
writes so to me, Tlicv’efore, my lord, ail that i'll write is this: if Mr, 
Chadwick be as fit a man as any otber for the king's service and your 
own, and as able and well set for the church, 1 think you shall do the 
poor Dean of Casladls a great deal of favour, if you pitch upon him 
for tills place ; and 1 doubt not but the dean (whom you arc now draw- 
ing into a more pu])lic way) will both deserve it, and make good use 
of it fur the church. But if you have no such opinion of Mr, Chad- 
wi(‘k as the letter to the dean pretends, then these letters of mine aie 
not^ written ; and I know you will order the matter so, whoe\ er have 
thesitc^j tliat the church businesses shall proceed v\^ith favour enough, 

wherever 
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wherever they be jnst. So I leave you to the gieat God» and rest your 
lordsliip\s Mny loMiig fiieiid attd sen^ftut/ 

In tins <?aine coirospondeiioe, wliere Mr. HalUun could find no 
souse ol uiiaioii oi jiisiico indicated by Laud, the archbishop, 
upon uhoni this calumny is cast, writes thus couceruina a dispute 
beluieii the Piiiiiate of lielaud and the visitois ot Dubliu Ooif 
lec.c , on one pait, and tins provost with stnne ot the fclhn^s, on the 
other, wludi had been leferud to his decision. ^ One thing 
iheie is KMuaining, which I tliiiik very neot'ssaiy to l)e vloiu* in 
point of iominoh and indiflfoient justice, befoie 1 give my di ter- 
mination; ^^hich IS, that a iiaimtion ot tlie^fact be agiunl upon 
by all parties, that none of these may say that that upon \'\lii(h 
I ground iny sentence is mistaken.’ 

L(t us sec also what was Stiaffoid’s opinion of Laud's sense 
of duty towaids God, as it is tspussed in the same corte&pond- 
eiKc. W ithout the aid of Laud’s * dihgeiue aiu) msti action,’ he 
says, ^ I should neither have had the powei noi yet iiw undei stand- 
ing to ha\f‘ served tin ehuich to so good pin pose, and in so good 
a way as now, I tiust, is done/ — ^ Loid, in what seveiai moulds 
aic we cast V lie says, willing to lain : ‘ your Cliaee can be pit ased 
to w< ‘Iconic a dtuual when it is ioitified wrtl^,ieasou. Jt otlitis 
were so, liiendship would be longei preserved among men; but 
soint,^,! find, that if all be not done as tlu j (le»ne or fancy, liow^ 
unfit, hoj^v unequal soevci H be for others, instantly < xchuugt their 
wonted lespects for dtadly halicd/ And again: * J'ai be it fioin 
me, my Loid, everlft (4l*e ^/ittereiKe of opinion offdisivtly fjom 
the meanest ot my fiiends, much k's?, sure, fiom your Gi ace, whom, 
I piolcst, upon my faith, 1 ie\oi»nce nuue than I do any other 
subject in the wliolc world, anrl to '^hose jmigment ( shall sooner 
lean and tiust inysclt than iny own; so as li 3011 be not fiee with 
mo in that kind upon all occasions, you (iiocoed not with me as 
with your son, and take fituii me the glory ol that obedioiue 1 
have set apait foi you as my ghostly fatliei.^ And again, ^ It is 
alone yout goodness and aftection that moves you to consider any 
liouble of mine ; which, as 1 cannot but take most kindly from 
your (jiiwe, (as what had I ever fioiii you other Ilian as from a 
iatlu i so in otlu'r icspects all things of^ this life aie becoino 
woHfiions nidiflerciit to me, since 1 am suie the bipist of it is past 
already.’ ’ 

* I bud/ sd.’^s Laud, in a letter whereip he adVises tluit no public 
jfeentenc 0 should bt passed ujnm the Earf of Cork, when the property 
wWch he had usuiped fiyjtp the church should be reooverid; ‘ J find 
that, notwjtiisUiidmg all your gifeat services in Ireland, whu h are most 
gj^^aciously accepted by the king, you want not them which wlu^)er, and 
pOrhaps speak louder when they think they may, against your proceed- 

ings 
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iiipfS Jtk IrdhwMl, as being over full of personal prosecntions against 
men of quality, and tliey stick not to instance p 8t. Al]>ans, the Ijoid 
Wilmot/ and this earh And this is «toincv\liat loudly spoken hy some 
on the queen’s side* And although 1 know a great part of this pro- 
ceeds from your mse and noble proceedings against the Romish'paity in 
that kingdom, yet that shall never be made the cause in public, but ud- 
vanlages taken, such as they can, from these ami the like particulars, 
to blast you and your honour, if they be able to do it, 1 knou" you 
have a^uat deal more resolution in you than to decline any service 
due to the king, state, ot church, for the harking of ciiieontent<Ml j)ersons, 
nnd (rod forbid that you should. And yet, iny lorJI, if you could find 
a way to do all these ^reat services^ aJul decline these ‘Jtorius, 1 think 
it would he excellent well tliougbt on. 1 heartily pray your lordship 
to pardon me this fieedoni,\v}nch I brought with me into your friend- 
slop, and ^vlli(‘l] (though sometimes to my own hurt) 1 have used witli 
all the friends I have,’ 

(iladly, if our limits allowed, would we here set befoie the 
reader those passages in which Strafford has delineated his own 
chill acter with as inaslcily a hand as Vandyke displayed in pour- 
tray ing the strong and sedate intellect that manifests itself m what 
he calls his bent and ill-favoured brow^ Yet we must tr(*spnss a 
liitk* upon those liunts Ibr three brief extracts, in which the state 
of Ins feelings is shown, his sense of public duly, and the clear 
foicsight of his personal danger from the couise which he hiul pur- 
sued. I'he first is iu a letter written from Ireland to Siis lidwaul 
btanliope / 

‘ You mention my garden at thank you for the 

visit. And as prosperous as you conceive his majesty^s affairs go here 
(and indeed uiiprospeious, 1 praise God, they have not been hitherto), 
yet could I possess myself wifii more satisfaction and repose under 
that roof, than with all the preferment and powders a (U’owu can com- 
municate with liis grace and favour. My mind w^orks fust towards a 
quiet, and to be discharged of the care and importunity of affairs, 
which, God knows, force me against my wdll from many of tliose more 
excellent duties 1 ovve*his goodness and blessings. JSTor can I judge 
any man so entirely and innocently happy as those that have no neces- 
sity of bn >iuess upon them, but such as they may take or leave as they 
please, without being fg't ountable for any neglect or success to others.^ 
The second is addressed to Lund, fiom his house at Cawthorp : — 

‘ I am gotten hither to a poor bouse I having been this last 
week almost feasted to death at York. In truth, for any tiling I can 
find, they were not ill pleased to see me. Sure I aija it much contented 
me to he amongst my old acquaintances, which I wotdd not leave for 
any other affection I have but that which I both profess and owe to 
the person of liis sacred majesty. Lofd, with what quietness in myself 
could I y ve here in comparison of that noise and labour I meet with 
elseAvhere, and, I protest, put up mor^ crowns in my purse at the year's 
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end too. But we*li let tljat pass ; ^or I am not like to enj(»y that blessed 
condition upon earth. And therefore my resolution is Set to endure 
and uith it m) long as this crazy body '^ili licar it, and finally 

dro]) into the silent grave, when both all these (whieh I now could, as 
1 think, innoeeutlv delight myself in) and myself are to be forgot tt ii, 
and fare them well ! I persuade mysejf, exuib 1 am able to 

tlitni down very quietly, and yet leave behind me as a truth not to bo 
ioi gottem, a perfect and fidl remembiance of my being your Grace's 
most humbly to be commanded W^ntw^rth.' 

llie last ib fr03^ tC letter to Laud, in the" ensuing }Cdi (1038), 
when evil counsellors were exhoilmg Charles to conuneuce v\ai 
for the lecovc'ry of the Palatiuale: — ' 

* Good my lord, if it be not too late, use your best to divert us from 
the war, for 1 foresee notliing in it but distraction to his majesty's 
affairs, and mighty dangers to us that must be the ministers, albeit not 
the authors of tlie counsel. It will necessarily put the king into all the 
higliwavs possible, else will he not be able to subsist under the c barge 
of it; and, if these fail, the next will he but the sacrilicing those that 
have been the ministers therein. I profess 1 will readily lay down my 
Jifeto^cne my master; my lieart should give him that very freely ; 
but it would something troulde me to find e\en those that draw and 
engage him in all these misehieft, busy thtotilves in fitting the 
halter about my neck, and in tying the knot sure tlmt it should not 
slip, u'^if they were the persons in the tvhole world*tho most innocent 
of guilt, howUdt in truth as black as hell itself, and on whom alone 
the punishment ougBftp lie/ \ 

This is not the in which Strafford expresses a dis- 

tinct appreheusiou of his own danger. Both he and Laud per- 
fectly undeistood the spnit of the times; and when Mr. Ilallaiu 
sa}s that ^ the vie^^s of the archbishc^p v\eie not so much toieiidtT 
the cliuich and crown secure from the attemjUs of disaffected men, 
as to gratify a maligiiaut humour hy pcisocuting them,’ then* is 
aboixt as much tnUh an the cliaiiiable rcmaik as tlicieismhu 
assertion, tliat the correspondence fiom which s\q have quoted 
contains no indication of a sense of duty towards Ood, and man! 

^ It may be leckoned,’ says this most prejudiced wiitei, ^ as aSuf-* 
ficieni giound for distinsting any one’s attachment to the liuglish 
constitution, that he reveres the name of the Kiul of Strafford/ 
The inf(*u iH'e is to bo denied, and tlu* accusation retorted. The 
write X wIk) in these day^ vilifies Strafford and culumniutes Laiid, 
shows hunself an enemy to the altar; ^aud hisf attachment to the 
throne may, thenffore/ justly be called in quej^tion. It is but a 
lame loyalty that stand® upon one leg* 

The othci giound upon which must touch (though we can 
but briefly notice it) is the note on BccmKim, which Mr. 

Ilallam has ap|)eiided to his volumes. It is wiitteu witli'a gieat « 

, deal 
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deal of gratuitous incivility towards Br. Wordsworth, and, like 
the book itself, in an arrogant tone, Mith as much want of judg- 
ment as tlic author has betiajed in his lemarks upon the laws of 
Henry VIL, and as much want of fairmss as he has been con-* 
'vicu<i of in the case of LaiuFs correspondence. To Jiis argu- 
niiiift, that JDi. WoIdswortll^s attempts to depreciate Gaudeu’s cha- 
raCtci are jrailu ulaily injudicious, because they tend to lendorhis 

B roniolion more surprising on any other gioimd than his claim as 
le autliol* of the It on,* the answer is so obvious, nothing but 
hot iuul haste could have made IVIr. llallam himself overlook it. 
Tilde is very little dkecl testimony ou Gaudeir’s side, (strictly 
sjK'aknrg, peihajrs, noiu' at all,) except his own ; how then it 
tould be pailicularly injudicious to show that the man was an 
habitual iinpostoi and liar, it is for Mr, Ilallam to explain. It 
night be supposed, from Mr. ilallam’s reasoning on Clarendon’s 
tonduct, and the exUinlil Ustiinony in favour of Gaudon’s claim, 
that those points had not been fully investigated By Dr. Words- 
worth, noi ever iroticcd by linn; that he had passed them over 
because he could discover no satisiactory solution,— just as Mr. 
Jldllam has left iiunoticed the illustiations which Di\ Wordsworth 
has produced, and the Clear jiulucUoiis which he lias diatvn, — and 
he has avoide<l alhullusroii to the virtual confession in the North 
papers, that Oaudeif’s own family did not believe his claim 1 'f’he 
inteiiral evidence, as far as it relates to taste and feeling, it Vonld 
be hopeless to discuss with acntic .nud’g defence 

to be only tolerable, and can find no religion or justice in 

his letters ; but as relates to the supposed anachionisms, iVlr. llal- 
lain has touched witli cm ions infelicity upon what in reality aflibids 
one of the strongest possible pitofs of authenticity for the books. 
Unless It were pieteudetl that the chapters of the Jcoii weie all 
wiiUcu at the times to which they severally refer; that the seal 
was then put to them, and that they could undergo no additions, 
no modifications, no atlaptation to' changing ciiciimstanres ever 
alter, Mr. llallam’s aiguinents fall to the ground. But this has 
never b^cn pretended. On the contiary, theie is a mass of tes- 
timony wliidi shows that, the king had the book continually in his 
hand, levised it much, and had many transcripts of it. But this 
subject may safely fee left to Dr. Wordsworth^ who has pledged 
himself to resume it> if he should be called uj^on to defend his la- 
bours; a task to which, hi oiju* judgment, he is called; not for 
any respect to which Iris oppon^ts have sliovTn themselves entitled ; 
but foi the impoitance of the book itself, whidi is, as he has truly 
called it, an invaluable legacy to the "English people ; and which 
hg, well-directed and well-performed endeavours have gone l‘ar 
towards restoring to ^ that place in their affections which it de- 

sei.vcs, 
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serves, and those uses of instruction and piety to which it is so 
admirably calcuhited to adaiinister/ 

Hiis iuticle has already run to a great length ; yet, on kK)king 
over uhat we have written, we find it necessaiy to say something 
on a toj)ic vvhicli wc might be censured for entirely passing over. 
That Mr, Halhuii should, with a degree c»f industry wliich never 
remits or tires, have lakcd in the aslu^s of long-ioigotteti, and a 
thousand times refuted slanders, for die means of lu‘a}>ing ob- 
lo(|uy ii[)on the memories of all those who supported* tlie esta- 
blished institutions of the country, during the unsettled period of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centinies, was, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected from his party-zeal, and from the undisguised bostility, or 
even hatred, wliich he uniformly evinces towards kings and tluir 
adherents, especially where those kings happen to be legitimate, 
and those adherents ecclesiastics. His insinuations and decla- 
malions against the cliaractcis of Wentworth, Laud, and other 
Tories, unsupported, as they generally are, by one partichs of evi- 
deiK'c, will b<i set down by every candid niadtn* as merely the ma- 
levoleiil (jffusions of party spleen, wdiicb too often believes every 
calumny invented to blacken the rejiutation of an adversary. \\ e 
should, however, be unjust towards Mr.*Ilallam, if we coinitc'- 
nanced any notion that he had confined his detraction exclusively 
to \hc Tory party : on this score, looking Uv immy oi the most 
imporVaiit chapters of liis \vork, wc feel ourselves bound to say, 
that he seems estaWished a claim equally sulislantial to 

the gratitude of his ow^M^ieuds — the Whigs. He lias taken con- 
siderable [laius to revive recollcctioiis which cannot fail, at least 
for a time, to depreciate many a n*v<jlulionary hero, who had 
been jieiiodically toasted into jmtrty fame. Contenting hims(‘lf, 
for want of evidence, we presume, with declamation against llu* 
principal Tories, who figured at the Itt volution, be has con- 
liived to charge their opponents with ads of enormity, of trea- 
chery, and of baseness, which it bebovesf liim to be prepared to 
substantiate by evidence liable to no doubt, and open to no ex- 
ception. 

Hut wc must Jock a little further back^than He informs 

us (\oI. ii. p. 128) that Cronwell absolutely sold not fewer tlian 
filly linglisli gentlemen, who opposed his govermnent, as slaves 
at i^aibudoes — an act of tyrannical oppre^ssion, which, if trU(% we 
may safely pronounce to bo unexampled in the mmals of Jinglish 
history. Mr. Hallam evidently believes the fact; and yet, some- 
how or otlicr, no illusion whatever is made to it in tlu^ account 
which he gives of the Protectorate J the astounding statement 
oozes out at the fag end of a note, many pages after Olivet 
had disappeared from the scene. However trifling this circuin- 

, stance 
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stance may at first sight appear, it will, we ihlnk^ tend materially 
to detract from the confidence which the reader might be dis- 
posed to place in Mi*4 llallain’s ingenuousness. Those who ob- 
serve the uniform bias whicii pervades the book, will probably 
think that this little slip was not altogether without an object : 
they may prol)ably be induced to suspect that the author design- 
edly suppressed this fact, in his account of the transactions under 
Cromwell, and placcjd it, in small type, at the foot of one of his 
subst cjueRt pages, with -the hope that it might, in couse<pierice, 
attract less attention, if a legitimate king had imprisoned for the 
brief space of an lioiir-#-had touched but one hair of the head of 
one of the fifty gentlemen whom Cromwell is stated to have sold 
for slaves at llarbadoes, how many pages of eloquent diiclamation 
would have been poured forth upon his memory ! and all Mr. 
IJallam’s readers, we apprehend, v^cmld have fully sympathized in 
his virtuous indignation.* It cannot, therefore, but appear some- 
what strange that, on this occasion, ^his constitutional alhorrence 
of the unauthorized enormities of powder should hate slept so pro- 
foundly, that, in his summing up of the J^rotector's character, 
we are gravely assured, * he was quick in passion, but he was 
not vindictive.’ lii a^sifbsequent edition of his book, Mr. Hallam 
will, perhaps, infirm us what degree of atrocity he considers as 
satisfactory evidence of a vindictive character. Until he (Con- 
descends to enlighten his readers on tha4: j^ioinl, they will probably 
continue to regard the sale of ^ fifty irfen tlemaD,.,i<»^ 1 aves at Bar- 
badoes/ as no trivial proof of such a disi^ififmion. 

Hut, although w^e have neither space nor inclination to stand 
forward as the compurgators of the Protector’s character, we owe it 
to historical impartiulity, to couftss that we disbelieve the atrocity 
here imputed to Cromwell : we are really inclined to snspt^ct that 
a lamentable predisposition to look with an .uncharitable eye 
upon every character that has any pretimsions to grcatiuiss, has 
in this, as in other in.flunces, betrayed a grave historian into 
the adoption of a mere party calumny. If he w^ill take the pains 
to investigate this subject somewhat more carefully, (aiid againsC 
the memory of no man s^iould such a dreadful imputation lie^ad- 
vunced, without the most rigid scrutiny, and the most conclusive 
proof,) be will probably discover, that what thfi pamphleteers of 
the time represented as ^ the sale of fifty gentlemen for slaves at 
Barbadoes,’ was, in truth, the. banishment of |fiy gentlemen who 
opposed Clromwell’s govermnent, and to whoiu Buifiadoes was 
assigned as a residence during foe period of *their exile*— an act 
sufficiently tyrannical and unjust, but very different in enormity 
from selling thein as slaves, ilad the author of ilm Constitutional 
^ History 
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History pursued his inquiries with a more indulgent disposition 
towards the actions of public men, he must himself have made 
this discovery, in the progress of his research; and he would 
thus have escaped the glaring inconsistency of representing Crom- 
well as ^ not vindictive/ and at the same time fastening upon his 
memory the foul stain of having sold fifty English gentlemeu into 
bondage. 

The gross and acknowledged corruption of the whig party, 
during the twenty years immediately preceding the Kevoliition 
in KiBB, puts Mr. Hallam’s ingenuity, in special pleading, to a 
cruel test. He does not, it is true, venture to deny that Little- 
ton, Hampden, Sachcvcrell, Foley, Algernon Sidney, Hollis, or 
even Kussoll, acted in concert with, if not at the direct instigation 
of the French court. He distinctly admits, that of this patriot 
band, the greater number were in the regular pay of Louis XI V. ; 
but having admitted that they held trea‘sonal)le correspondence 
with the known enemy of their country, and accepted bribes as the 
I'cwards of their treachery, he invents a now and convenient scale 
of morals, which converts those base gratuities into ^ trifling pre- 
sents/ iceeived by them for acting in coufonnity to their princi- 
ples. Haunted by some misgivings that this apology might 
appear moie ingenious than satisfactory, ‘ Mr. •Hallanrs candour’ 
iiultlces liim ‘ to resort to an hypothesis whicli seems tenable, that they 
agree^among themselves not to run the chance of olfending Louis, 
or exciting hi s.-jl ^ ^sp nst hyVefusing his money/ — (vol. ii., p. 874.) 
This novel view of will, \\v should think, consider- 
ably enhance the veneration in wlricli the patriots of the revolu- 
tion have be<^n hitherto held Dy their admirers. History cannot, 
we apprehend, furnish an insumce of equal disinterestedness. 
On the one side we have 1-ionis XI Y. forcing his money upon the 
reluctant patriot.'^i ; and on tlie other, these admirable men mn\il- 
lingly (‘onsenting to seem — only io seem — venal and corrupt, iii 
order to promote the uelfarc of their country ! Mr. Hallam, 
liowever, will find liimself egregiously mistaken, if lie really en- 
tcitained the belief tliat such inconsistencies could impose upon 
the understanding of mankind. For om selves, we declare that, 
altliough we emtertain no violent partiality for tlie party whose 
conduct finds its apologist in Mr. Hallam, still if we must he- 
lieN(', upon Harilloi/s authority, that Sidney, Littleton, and a few 
of llu*, other more respectable names among tlie whigsof that pe- 
riod, received money from the French ambassador, we must also 
belieAc that they received it for the use of tlicir inferior partisans 
and rctaincis. This is the view of llie subject which is taken by 
Lord John Uussell. His lordship^s mind revolts from the sup- 
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position that Sidney could have appropriated to his own use the 
base wages of corruption. Mr. Hallam admits the fact, and 
defends it ! If we must make our election, we hud rather par- 
ticipate ill his lordship’s incredulity, than acquiesce in the special 
pleas of the constitutional historian. Lord John Russeirs apo- 
logy will at least appear delicate to those whom It may not 
satisfy. Of Mr. llallam’s defences, one is too absurd to com- 
mand attention, and thu other is bottomed in the coarse and some- 
what doubtful maxim — tliat the acceptance of a bribe is venial, 
provided the receiver /)f it act in conformity to his principles. — 
So much for Mr. Ilallam’s occasional cruelties to his own 
party. To reconcile them with die general tone and complexion 
of tlie performance in which they occur is no business of ours* 
The work before us proves, indeed, beyond any instance we have 
ever before met \Yith, how coniplolely the prejudices of party can 
steel the heart of a highly-gifted and highly-educatod man against 
the gentle and graceful emotions of pity and generosity. On no 
occasion does the writer show the slightest symptom of being 
softened by the sufl’erings of the unfortunate house of Stuart, or of 
their many devoted and generous adherents. He assails the me- 
mory of Charles 1., of Wentworth, and of Laud, .with a degree of 
cold malignity, which, w^e think, w'onld have shocked eveu the 
contemporaries who, from personal animosity, pursued their lives. 
But when he comes to the reign of AVilliam 111^ his sensibility 
seems to be suddenly excited ; and of a priucti, 

probably the least amiable and attractive in English history, ho 
bestow's that generous sympathy which he had hitherto carefully 
locked up in his own breast. He informs us, that ‘ a liigh regard 
for the memory of William 111. may be justly reckoned one of 
the tests by wliicli genuine whiggism lias been always recognised.’ 
Mr. Hallam* is, we trust, unjust to the Wliig parly ; that they 
admire the great Anti-^atliolic revolution (of ib8B) is, no doubt, 
true ; but wc must have better evidence than Mr. llallam’s asser- 
tion before w^e can consent to believe that an unqualified approval 
of William's personal character and conduct can be justly de- 
scribed as the test of ‘attachment to any considerable party iu 
this country. We beg leave to remind Mr. Hallam of some 
transactions in the history of William’s reign, which must reiuh^r 
it somewhat difficult to account for that Quixotic and unqualified 
admiration, worthy even of Sir Harcourt Lees himself, which 
he lavishes upon the ^ glorious memory.’ We shall take our de- 
tails, not from ^ the inalighant calumnies of the opposite party, 
which,’ we are told, ^ still sully tlie stream of history but fjom 
the a(lnii.?sions of Mr. Hallam himself, or from the unquestioiied 
relations of Dalrymple and Carstairs, who enjoy^ we believe, the 
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reputation of being ^ good men and true/ among the Wing party* 
Mr* lialJain admits that 

‘ in IK) period of time under the Stuarts were public discontent and 
op})Ofc;itioii of parliament more prominent tlian in the reign of William 
III. ; and that high-souled prince enjoyed far less of his subject’s 
affection tlian Charles 11/ 

We should have supposed that his own inquiries would have sup- 
plied him with cogent reasons for the dislike which the bulk of 
the nation eutertained for his liero. Every man at all acquainted 
with the transactions of that distracted perijid well knows that the 
Prince of Orange came to this country under a suspicion of having 
abetted the rash and fatal expedition of the Duke of Monmouth, 
in the hpj>e of getting rid of a rival, whose popularity might 
otherwise have stood in the way of his personal ambition* In 
every gencious mind a natural and laudable prejudice existed 
against one who had risen by the misfortunes of his father-in- 
law, Placed on the throne, his demeanor was alwa}s cold, 
and sometimes harsh ; he kept himself aloof from his English 
subjects, at Hampton Court, which gratified his taste by re- 
minding him of the beloved swamps anfl» marshes of his native 
country ; and there ho surrounded liimself % a few foreign 
favourites. He shut himself up all day ; his »>cl()set was almost 
inacccj^isible ; the lew whom he rei eived to an audience were moi o 
disgusted *^Jl ^.habitu at siUmce, tlian if they had been denied ad- 
his Jiu dined in public with his 

Dutch officers and favorites, his En^lkh. subjects were excluded 
from his table : the first nobility st(K)d behnul him unnotii ed, 
or retired in silence and disgust.^ Upon these favourites, Ben- 
tinc, Keppel, and iV/iv/rm Villiers, he conferred lavish grants, 
amounting, altogether, to no less than one million of acres of 
land, which had been taken awa\, by forfeiture, from the ad- 
herents of King James; and this in breavih of an express pro- 
mise which he had given to parliament, that two-thirds of that 
propel ty should be sohl, in order to liquidate at least a part 
of the load of debt which then began to accumulate upon (he 
nation, The Journals of the House of Commons, under the 
dale of the l6tli November, 179-, present us with a deplorable 
accoimt of the ^tate of trade* Such of the English merchantmen as 
venlmed to sea were taken ; the majority, warned by the example, 
continued at home. It was computed that, in thecourse of a scries 
of veins, fifteen hundred English ships had been taken, valued at 
three millions sterling, "Jlie customsf of course, fell in propor- 
tion. In OHler to make up the de^falcation in the revenue of the 
crown, occasioned by this diminution of the customs and by the 
indiscreet grunts of the forfeited property made by the king, it 
’ ' " became 
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becamn necessary to levy a tax of no less than twenty per cent, 
uj)oii the property of his English subjects ; and to replenish the 
royal colhns, exhausted by his profusion, Mr. Hallam's ^ high- 
soiiled prince’ actually stooped to accept a secret bribe of ten 
thousand pounds from the East India Company, for the renewal 
of tlu ir charter, 

\MijIe the public groaned under these exactions, parli^iment 
passed a^bill, reducing^ the army to ten thousand men, at the 
{H‘ace of Ryswick ; to tins, after some demur, the king gave his 
assent, l)ut, on going abroad shortly afterwards, he, without the 
knowledge of his ministers, left behind him sealed orders that 
sixtecni thousand men should be kept up ; and these orders of 
the ^ nation’s chosen sovereign’ his Whig ministers most constitu- 
tionally obeyed. 

liut these olfences, however they may detract from that foolish 
admiration which is claimed for this prince and his ministers, on 
lhi‘ scon? of their regard for the liberties of the people, sink into 
utter iusiguificauce when we come to the details of two transac- 
tions, which have imprinted upon the memory of William 111., 
both as a monarch and ^ man, a stain, which no lapse of time 
can ever efface, ii<jr any sophistry, however ingenious, effectually 
gild over ; — we alimjc to the judicial murtler of Sir ^lolm Fenwick, 
and the massacre of Glenco. 

'VUo attainder and execution of this^iufortugate offi cer present 
an instance of political atrocity, perpeti:atgjj^«#S5^ sanc- 

tioned by a sovereign, under tli(J fonu'bf law, which equals, if 
it does not surpass, the death of Lord Stafford. Our readei.s 
well know that a plan for inva^ling England was concerted by 
the exiled king in 1()95, and countenanced by a great number of 
noblemen and gentlemen, among whom was Major-General Sir 
John renwick. A proclumution was issued to seize him, among 
others, as accessory to the intended invasion : he succeeded, how- 
ever, in making his escajie ; but lelnrniug to this country, he 
v\as taken. In order to save his life, he sent to the Duke of 
Devonshire, to be transinitteJi by him to the king, a written list 
of many subjects of disrinction who corresponded with King 
James j among whom he mentioned particularly the Lords 
SlncANsbury, Godolphin, Marlborough, and Admiral Russell. 
'Jlrat th(‘se parlies did actually carry on intrigues with James 11. 
is not now a matter of doubt, and there is every ground to think 
that W illiam believed fcuwick’s charges, from i'Aformatkm derived 
from other quarters. 

J'heje was only one witness against Fenwick, and therefore he 
could not ix^ularly have been convicted in a court of law, which 
required the evidence of t\vo persons in cases of treason. But 
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the persons whom he had accused, beiteving they could not be 
safe us long as ho lived, resolved to have lecourse to the discio- 
tioiiary povvoi of paihament, for the destruction of tludr victim ; 
ill the piusiiit of this'' bloody vengeance the> were vvaimly u:p- 
poited I)} the whole of the \Miig paity : Admiral liiissell, vvlio 
had K gulaily beliajed eveiy party tliat had conlided in him, laid 
I'tnwickb confession before the House of Commons, iimh r the 
pietence of dealing his own chiuacter, but in leality with the view 
of making it the foundation of a bill of attaiiidei. A base wit- 
ness, named Poitei, was pievailed nj>oii to hide persons behind a 
cuitain, to oveihear and piovc an offer of l-^ady Mar^ b\*mvick, 
sister to the Eail of Cai lisle, to hiibe him to suppiess Ids evi- 
dence, by ictiiing to foieign paits. And this attempt of a wife 
to save her husbaiurs life fiom dangc'r was construed into a ptoof 
of die husband^ guilt. "I he evanmiation of one Goodman, who 
had absconded, W'aS pi imitted to be lead m evidence against the 
accused, although the law lequiied the witness himself to Ik (on- 
" fronted with the prisoner, and to be seen and examined in couit, 
^And the meie ciiciunstance of Goodman's absconding, thougli 
It was not proved b) whoso pei suasion h^did so, was the ground 
of inferiing Fenwick’s guilt. Evidence was also tunisierred from 
tbi> record of foimer guilt, and made a pail <)f the ihaige against 
the pjisonei. The accusation which he biought against those 
wdio intrigued wit^^ J aniesAand which is now known to liuve bet u, 
in all point^u a ciimiiial di«nge against himsdl: 

it was alleged that ^ he meant, by false and scandalous mfoima- 
tions, to undennino the govenimeat, and ci cute jealousies between 
the king and his subjects !* 

Ill vain did Fenwick’s counsel urge in his behalf ‘ the dangei 
of a pieeeilent, whuh emplojul the whole ioice of pailiameiil to 
take away the life o( a man whom the laws of his coiinliy coiilil 
not ( ondi mn:' nothing but his blood copld allay the jjige of his 
^Miig piU'jueis. Aftei a long and well-contostcd opposition, the 
bill pti^sed the Commons by a vote of one hundred and eight} - 
nin<‘ to one huiidicd |ud fifty -si x ; and the ollici Houko, b} a 
in a j out} ol only seven. The deliveit'r, who, we are told by 
Ml. lialknn, came to rescue the nation fiom the inegular pio- 
ceedmgs winch had loo fioqnciitly disgraced the English touits 
ol law bi'foje the llevohition, gave his assent to the bill whoa 
passed, and signed tile wanaut for Fenwick’s execulloii; nay, 
Jiis peisonal fcelmg against the piisoner is said to have been 
strong, in consequence of somo idlections which Gcneuil Feu- 
wdek had made upon his conduct in an action inldandus, that 
his majesty, according to all but universal belief, condescended to 
solicit, during the progress of the bill through tiie Houses of 
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Parliament, members to vole for the condemnation of tlu) prisoner, 
^J'his statement may be false; but, however that may be, Mr, 
flallam 'must, wo think, admit, limt it will ever form a serious 
draw back from William^s lepulation, that he did not resist, instead 
of abetting, the virulence of pailiamcutary^f action upon Uiis occa- 
sion, 

llie massacre of Glenco reflects still darker discredit upon tlie 
memory of William HI. This atrocity has been succinctly and 
corrcctly^dcsciibed by Maepherson: — 

‘ An action of unexampled barbarity disgraced, in Scotland, the 
govi.rnmcnt of William^ in the commencement of the year Jn 

the i)rete(ling August, in consequence of the pacification with the 
Highlanders, a proclamation of mdemnity had been issued to such in- 
surgents as should take the oaths to tlie king and queen on or before 
the* last day of December. The chiefs of the few tribes who had been 
in arms for James com 2 )lied, soon after, with the proclamation, except 
Maf‘douuld, of Gloiico ; and even he failed in submitting within the 
limiti'd time more from accident Ilian desigji. Intlie end of Deceml>er 
he came to Colonel Hill, who commanded the garri^^on in Fort Wil- 
liam, to take the oaths of allegiance to the government. Hill liaving 
furnished Macdonald with a letter to Sir (\)lin (\impbelJ, sheriff of tiie 
county of Argyle, dircK t^d him to repair immediately to Invorary, to 
make his submission in a legal manner lictbre that magistrate. 
w^ay to Juverary lay iicross almost impassal)le mountains. The seftson 
W’as extremely rigorous, and the whole country covered witUa deep 
snow. So eager, however, w^as Maedo?\ald to take the oaths before 
tlie limited tune .dioiild expire, that thoih^jp roTwi ia^vithin half a 
mile of his own house, ho would not stop to visit his family. After 
various obstructions, he arrived at Iiivcrary. The time was elap.sed. 
The sheriff hesitated toreceneliis submission j but Macdonald pre- 
vailed over his scrujdes wdth impc?rtuuities, and even \vith tears. 

‘ Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair, a man of ju'oiligato 
princi])les, attended King William, as secretary of* state for Scotland, 
Ho took advantage of Macdonald s neglecting to take tlic oaths w'ilhin 
the time prescribed, IlS procured from the king a warrant of military 
execution against him and his wdiole tribe. As a mark of his own 
eagerness, or to save Dalrymple, William signed the warrant, both 
above and below, with ills own hand. The secretary, in letters ex- 
pressive of a lirutal ferocity of mind, urged tlie military officers wffio 
commanded in the ITighlaruls, to execute their t)i ders vvith the utmost 
rigour. Cjimphell, of Glenlyou, a captain iu the Earl of Argyle 's 
regiment, and two subalterns, were ordered, witli one hundred and 
twenty men, to repair to (Glenco on the 1st of February. Campbell 
being uncle to young Macdonald’s wife, was rpceivecl by the father 
until friendship and hospitality. The men were treated in the houses 
of his tenants with free quarters and kind entei'taimnent Till the 
13th of Fcjiruary the troops lived ill good humour aiid familiarity with 
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the ])eople. Tlie <)fli<*c'rs on the very night of the massacre passed the 
evening, and played at cards, in Macdonald's house* In the night, 
Lieutenant I juclsay, witli a i)arty of soldiers, called in a friendly man- 
ner at liis door. Jle vas instantly admitted* Macdonald, as he was 
rising from his ]>ed to receive his guest, was shot dead hehirid liis lm'*k 
^^ith tuo huliets. His wife bad already put on her clothes, but she 
was stii])}>e(l naked liy tlie soldiers, who tore the rings off her fingers 
n ith then’ teeth* 

‘ 'J'iie slaughter now became general T o prevent the pity of the 
sohliers to their hosts, their quarters had been changed the niglit be- 
fore. Neither age nor infirmity was spared, t^ome \\ omen, in de- 
fending tluir children, were killed. Hoys imploring mercy were shot 
by otticers on vhose knees they hung, in one place, nine pen-sons, 
as they sat enjoying tlicmselvcs at table, weie shot dead by tlie sol- 
diers. The assassins are even said to liave made a sport of death. 
At Inveriggcni, in Cainphell s own quarters, nine men were first hound 
h} tlio soldiers, then shot at illter^ als, one by one. Near foi ty persons 
were inassacied by tlie troopsi^ Several, vlio fled to the niomitains, 
perished by famine and tlie inclemency of the S(‘ason. TJio^e n ho 
escaped OAsed tlielv li^os to a teinpestuous nii»iit. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton, who had the cliarge of the executum from Dalrpuple, vas 
on Jiis mardi witli four Imndred men, to ocfiqiy all the passes which 
led fioin the tiilley of (»lenco. He was obligerfto stop by the severity 
of the weather, whicli proved the safety fff th(* unfiirtnnate tribe. lie 
enti^fed the valley the next day. lit laid all tlie nonses in ashes, and 
carried* away all tlie cattle <uid spoil, which were divided among the 
officers and \ 

All luirope, as was shocked at tlie pailinilai.* 

of this impolitic, as well as inhuman and barbarous, massacre. *^1 he 
ligour of the Man ant, the ciicumstances of its cM-ciition, the 
mask of friendship nndcr wliicb 'an unsusjmc ting and unarmed 
pt'opic w'Ore butchered by sohlkis, could scaiceK be exaggerated 
b} th(^ enemies of* William, orextenuated by his friends Vai ions 
e\cns( s ha^c l>een offeied foi the king's conduct on tins mmnoiabh 
occasion. It is alleged that lu^ was di coned and betra}cd b} his 
minibtci : bnt to this it is a sufficient reply, that he tuisted, em- 
phned, and iewardc<l that minister afterwards. It has also been 
contended, that fioni his slow habits of triuisacting business be had 
Mgned the warrant among other papers without inquiry : but in 
answci to this it must be stated, that the W’airant for the nmssacie 
of (ilenco, instead of being signed by tlie Icings and ^ouuteisigneMl 
in the usual form by his minister, was both signed and countci- 
signed by \\ illisim himse lf, llris appears to furnish conchisiNc 
evideiic(^ ihtit he defibcrately took l^pon ’ ‘ 
of an action which his minister, from 
cause, declined officially to sanction. 
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this atrdSity was so lo^, that tho kutg am! his friends became 
alarmed* With the view of bveaking its force, William was, 
therefore, advised to appoint (Sbmmissioiiers to inquire into the 
particulars* 7'he inquiry answered the purpose of its projectors 
by occasioning delay ; the intensity of public feeling gradually 
relaxed ; and when at length the report of the commissioners Con- 
firmed, in every particular, the dreadful story detailed by Mac*- 
plierson, great care was taken to throw the blame upon Dkl- 
ryinpte and the inferior actors in the tragedy. The king, however, 
had now recovered fi om the alarm into which he had been thrown 


by the first burst of d^ritisli feeling ; the report of the coinuiis- 
sioners was quietly suppressed ; Dalrymple Was rewarded with 
new proofs of his master’s favour ; and the most prominent and 
active among the military executioners of the unarmed and de- 
fenceless inhabitants of that unhappy glen were not only protected, 
but promoted. 

Every candid reader will, w^e thftik, admit that the prejudices 
which have hitherto existed, and vyjiicli we venture to predict will 
ever continue to exist in this country against king William’s me- 
mory, do not spring from the calumnies with which Ins political 
opponents arc alleged* to have ‘ sullied the stream of history/ 
but from those funule principles which iinjxd every Englishman 
to despise ungenerous duplicity, and abhor cruelty. • 

Jiut we inuHt conclude, pursue, this Constitutional History 
through all its misrepresentations, and the \vKo^a:.i;j»fWstry of its 
special pleading, would require a* work vd equal bulk, J^nough 
has been done to exhibit its design and character; ex pede ; — Mr. 
llullain is no Hercules, — and the foot is a cloven one. 

It is not necessary for us to tKvell upon the hostility to the {)nn- 
ciple of hereditary succession, which is, on every occasion, displayed 
by this liistoriaii ; nor to addhee further proofs of the ill-will with 
which he regards the ecclesiastical part of our constitution ; and 
W'hich he manifests with so mucli animosity, and so little prudence, 
that he must have calculated very largely upon the malevolence and 
the ignorance of his readers. JSor need we bring forward move 
exauiples of the disposipon which scenic to delight in detracting 
from die Good and the Great; nor of opinions which tend to the 
subversion of all legitimate authority, and which in thieir coji^se- 
qiiences wolild place all go verninent upon Hobbes’s fpulidation, 
leaving it no other support than military force. The disagreeable 
tempeV of the book would alone subtract nmcU pleasure 

to be derived from the generfi abilit^y which* it displays, and the 
even tehour oif its plain, strong, perspicuous style. Well, indeed, 
W'ould it be if the spirit were as English as. the J^guage^ well, 
even^^f generosity, wa^t of^ibaudour, alia want of feeling 
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y^ere its worst faults. Butrin no English writer who makes the 
slightest pretensions to morality and leligion, have we seen the 
ahoipinable doetiine so openly maintained, that the end justifies 
the means, and that conspiraey, treason, and rt hellion, are to be 
treated as questions of expediency, laudable if they succeed, and 
*on1y imprudent if tliey arc undertaken \\ithout a sufficient likeli- 
liood of success ! 

‘ Unto thee, 

Let thine own times like an old story he,^ 

is the advice which Donne gives to him who would derive Avisdom 
fiom the course of passing events. A uMter of contemporary 
history could take no betlei motto. TSIi. Ilallaiii Inis proceeded 
upon a system precisely the reveise of this ; and carried into the 
bistor} of the past, not meicly the maxims ol his own age, as infal- 
lible laws by which all foinuu' actions ai(' to be tiled, but the 
spiiit and the feeling of the pait} to which he has attaclied him- 
sdt^ its acrimony aiul its arrogance, its injustice and iU ill-tempei. 


^TiT, VIIL— -1. Personal NarraHve of Travels in ihe United 
States and Canada^ in strafed by phtos^ with Re- 

mirks on ihe Present State of ihe American Navy, By 
Lieutenant the lloiioui'able Eied. Eitzgerald de Koos, Royal 
JSavy. H\(). 

Q. North America anoTftc United Slides as thei/ are, Loudon. 
Hvo.- 1827. 

ri^llE Honourable Ihedeiick Eit/ge]a]<l de Rons is evidently a 
X very young man, and, of couise, but little experienced as a 
writer; >et we aip willing to hail his modest ^(>lume as a pledge 
for something of a higher i^ast wdien lU'xt he sends to press the 
n'snlt of any of his peiegiiuations. Some */>{ our fastidious bieth- 
reu, we uivlerstand, have been rather liaid upon him for publish- 
ing a book at all, Aom such slender mate rials as, they say, could 
b\ possibility bo collected in the course of a mouth’s tour, e>f wbieli 
mouth a whole week was passed on the sea ; but if the book itself 
be good, and found to convey facts not known Ix^foie, or to 
coviect what was but imperlbctly knowti, we ought, in common 
couitcsy, to look at the shortness of time in no other light than 
as a proof of tlie activity and industry of the traveller — more par- 
ticularly as we aie ivot aware that any of his statements have been 
refuted. ^ 

In the super-abundAnce of English travellers through the 
United Stales, such u& the Fowlers, the Fcarons, and the Eauxes, 
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wliose observations and statements, though meant to be compli- 
mentary, leave an impression Mhich is anything but favourable 
to the gCneial aspect of the cotititiy itself, or to its inhabitants, 
we aie still in 'want of a clear, expanded, and intelligent view of 
this gicat and gi owing lepublic from the pen of a gentleman 
— of one capable of examining into the chai actor of men and 
things, uith an enlightened and unpiejiuUccd mind. We had 
hoped Ijiat this hiatus would be filled up by some one of the four 
gentlemen^ of lauL and admitted talent, who some two yeais 
ago ciossed the Atlantic, and travcised the greater paitof the 
United Stales, for the expi ess pui post, as we have tindeistood, 
of satisfjing themselves on the spot, as to the manners and cha- 
racter of the people; their civil, religious, and moral institutions; 
the state and resources of the countiy; the internal improvements 
by canals and loads; the state of the navy; the national feeling 
towards this countiy, which lias g^ieially been considered as any 
thing hat fiiendly; and, in shoit, on all such matteis as could In- 
leiesttlie moialist, the philosoph^ir, the political economist, and 
the statesman. 

The want which we.have been lamenting is certainly not sup- 
plied by Mr. de Robs ; but we have the best-founded hope that 
It soon will be* by that inUlligent and scientitic naval officer, 
shrewd observer, and very pleasing writer, Captain tlall, 

who, we undei stand, proceeded some time ago into the United 
States, for the purpose, as the iJ^lack .:aan saitf^f Captain 
'^ruckey, ^ to take w alk, and make book and a good book, wo 
do not hesitate to say, he will make 011 his letuin. We have 
only to wish tliat the llalteiiiig reception, which it is said he 
has cveiywh(‘ie met with in iRat eoniitiy, and the extraordiniuy 
manner in which he has been fetedy may not have had an m- 
liuc ncc (and what amiable man is unlikely to* be influenced by 
kind attentions ? ) in our agiceable captain to sete things 

coultiir de rose* In tlie meantime, wo shall endeavour to supply 
a few sketches of detached subjects, lolaiing chiefly to points on 
which ncitlu'i Mr. de Koos nor the anonymous gentleman who 
professes to delineate ^ Ml 01th Aineika and the United States as 
they arc,^ liave afforded us much iufoimation. 

With regajd to the author of the kilter work, wc collect, from 
his peculiur*" idiom, and certain hints which he has dropped, 
that he is one of those (Jermans whose ancestors cmigiated, 
in great numbers, from the Palatinate ^in 1710, and fre- 
quently in large bodies subsequent to that period ; who, in 


♦ T|io Hosourable Mr, Stanley, the Honourable Mr, Worlley, Mr. Demson, and Mr. 
Laboucherc, 
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fact, still form, as it were, a distinct race, more particularly in 
Pennsylvania; and who arc thus dcbcribed by tlieir countryman ; — 

‘ The nia jority of these honest people, 'though living amongst 
Anglo-Americans, for the second and third generation, can neitlier 
lead nor write the English language. IVssive \iuder a kind of Self^ 
sadsfiid ignorance which never f onsimts tolearjuraore than their fotc- 
and adhering to their axiom, never to hecomo Irisli (thus they 
designate tlic Anglo-Americans \Adio talv(‘ the revenge hy nicknaming 
tliemtlic Dutch), tliey are contented with th«ir own Gerina*h idiom. 
11ns they hnoAV sufliciently to enable them to spell one chapter of the 
Bible oil a Sabbath-day: tills book and the ikltimoie Almanac con- 
stitute their library. If any of them take in a newspaper, it is a 
German one. These German produetioiih are the ])Oorest things ima- 
ginable ; tin style, the diction, the piiating, the paper, are all beneath 
censure.* - pp. 91, 95. 

We musi pn inise tbal this (leiman woik idioimds in personality, 
and is, lor the most [)art, oli’eiiMVidy ptisoiuil to those w'ho hold 
oi ha\c latel) held, oftices of slate ; and though the authoi know^s 
soincthiug of Anuiua, we pay Aei) little dth lenee to any of his 
statements or opinions. 

The I’liited htutes of Noilh Ameiira, looking at them ^as they 
aje,’muy be cousuleied as a piodig), to which we should in vain 
seeLulor any piuall(3l iii the lustoiy ol naUon ^ — m infant in yeais, a 
giant ki si/c and slr^nglli, and m intellect an adult : yet this pre- 
cocious neither uimatuial, nor even diAicult to 

be accounted lor. T%k |HM)plc wlio tiist coiicened the idtuof 
plantations in JNoith Ameiica leie JCiiglislmien, of the higliest 
and most enlightened cliaiurteis, whose ad\inturous coini)innons, 
iiuder the fosteiing eaie of an aniwious paiem, after the disasteis 
of a few \t*ais, rose suddenly, like the diagon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, into full-giowii mm; hot however armed, like these, 
with weapons lor tlieii own destriietion, but with the stiength, 
vigour, and iuielligmee of the parent slate. Such a race of men 
wtieweil ealcuUted to over eoine all difficulties ; and many and 
seiious wtH‘ the difiiculties they had to comjuer, befoie they 
ohtuiiud, Ijom the rightful owners, possession ol a countv}, eoual, 
in many h spt ( ts, and supeiior in some,*to that which sent taeni 
loitli. \\ bat liny now^ ate, let Mi. Piesident Adams tell :~ 

‘ SiTi(‘o tile period of thirty-six years (the date of the census), a 
po])ulation ot four millions has multiplied to twelve ; aterritory bounded 
by tlie Mis^issipi, has been extended from sea to sea ; new States have 
been admitted to the^^t'^mon, in ntunbers nearly equal to those of the 
first f’oritedrratiou ; Treaties of Peace, Amity, and Commerce, have 
been conclude d with tlm principal JDominions of the Earth ; the peo^c 
of othei^ Nations, iiihalnUuts of regions ao^hired, not by ccmquest, put 
by compact, have been united with us in the participation of our rights 
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and datifS, of our burdens and l)lcsi»ingsj the forest has fallen by the 
axe of our woodsmen ; the scjil lias been made to tt‘em by tl)o tillage of 
our farmers ; our rommt roe has whitened every ocean ; the dominion of 
man over physical nature has been extended hy the invention of our ar- 
tists ; Liberty and Law have marched hand in hand ; all the purposes of 
human association have been accomjdished as cffe(‘tively, as under any 
other Government on the ^lohe; and at a cost little ixceedinp^, in a 
whole 4 ^eiieratk)n, the expenditure of otlui Nations in a single year/ — 
Inaugural add r ess ^ lb:? 5. 

This picture will, perlia|)s, bo thought a little too high (oloim^d, 
when exaiiunoil sobeUy? uiid ,souu‘vviiat more in ddiul — as wv 
mean to cousidci it; and fiist, \Mth legatd to the counti^ ns« IL 
Jt extends along a hue of sea-coast on the easteni side of the 
Alleghany mountains, the pait fust ocenpied, fioiu the (laialUd 
of 24^ GO' N. to N., and leaches m longitude from W. 
to West ; but its westein boiuKlaiy on the l^acilic is con- 
tiactod to a few degi(*es of latitude, lung between the Mexican 
teiiiloiy and our possi*ssions, to a <*onsid(‘rabIe part of the latter 
of which the Ameiicans aie pleased to sit up a daim ^ — a claim, 
not likely, ho\\e\ei, to be soon admitted. 

Taking the extent.oh tuiitoiy compiehended within the united 
provinces and then th'pimdenues, as stall d hy the Amei leans 
themselves, it is in mean length 2.500 and m mean biftadth 
830 miles, constituting an aiea of 2,07(i,4lfi sijuaio miles, or 
l,3‘2B,B9(i,OlX) acres ; or, to coaipaie,rit with an obioH^^f the same 
kind, more geneiaU> known, it is eipud m surtace iieaily to all 
lairope. iTie nuluial featines of this -.tupeiulous tenitoiy are Ou 
a scale of coi responding giautleur. Immense plains skirted by 
inteiminable foicsts — mounlam# sm passed only on the sister con- 
tinent of South Anieiica — uveis of the tiist magnitude stielclmig 
their innumerable blanches m all duectiuns, imparting luxuiiant 
veidure to the \ alleys tlirough which the} flow' — lakes that aie, hi 
tuct^ mighty seas of iieali watei — make up the outline of ihismag-* 
nificent country, 'The soil, of coui^^e, is found in eveiy variety of 
quality, and the extremes of the latitude show that the climate is 
calculated for the products of the toiiid as well as those of the 
temperate region. Tluft the clmiate, in many places, is not con- 
genial with the luiniau constitution, can aiise only ftum the un- 
cleared and iindraiued state of the laud m those pai Ui; and such 
partial evil will necessarily decrease w'llh the increasing density of 
die population. ' . ' . . 

Tor a long time the occupation of this extensive country ms 
limited to the old English colonies lying on this side of die 
Alleghany ^mountains, which luii north* and south, parallel^ or 
nearly SQ>*to the coast of the Atlantic. They consisted of what 

were 
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were called at the period of their independence^ ^ tlie Thirteen 
Uniled Stales/ \vhie)i, b} the addition of JMaineand Vermont since 
that time bt came iilieen. The munber lias progie&sively incieased 
by the adimsbion into the union of nine Otheis lfe> the westward 
of th<‘ Alleghany ; namely, Kentucky, Ohio, Tonessee, Indiana, 
Illinois, TNlibsissippi, Missouri, Alabamai» and l^ouisiana; and 
to these they haxe lately annexed the tcnitories of Michigan, 
Aikaiisas, and CoUiinbia, which, however, have not yet boeii in- 
coipoiuted in the fedeial union. 

'^I'hc iiieieasc of population has moie than kept pace with the 
jiicu asc of teiiitory. By a census taken In 17fi0, it was found 
to be 3,929, ; in JbOO, it had inci eased to 5,S05fi6i); in 
1810, to 7,239,903 ; and in 1820, it had loached 9,(k38,226: 
and of these, 1,331, 136 weie negio slaves; of whkh 1,145,500 
belonged to the the .southern provineis. Of the total popula- 
tion 111 1820, the date of the last census, the amount in the fifteen 
old pioviiicefif was 7,387,723; in the new ones behind the inoun- 
tanis, 2,2o0,5()3. It appeals fiom the saim* eensus, that the niiiu- 
ber of slaves in the wholt» union is, to the number of free peojile, 
neaily as one to vsi\ ; and fiiilhei,fiom the results wc ha\e slated of 
the census taken at nitenals ol tin yeais, tlial the latio of increase 
proceeds veiy icgulaily at about ihiee per cent.’* per aminm; or, 
in 'cfthcr words, that the population has beei\ doubling itself in 
bouievfliat h’ss than twenty-live yeais. TJie Americans leckoii, 
and we th Y i ft^ i» i > he y may lairiy do so, that at the commencement of 
1827, the population inight be stated at eleven millions; and tliat 
in the year J850 it will hu\e amounted to twenty-two millions of 
souls. It is stated, that the piopoitiou ol thovse employed in agri- 
culture to those employed in maftufaetiiies, K as twenty to three, 
and to those in commeiie as twenty-two to one. In the New 
Knglaiid states, in \iigiuia, and the Caroliiuis, the white popu- 
laliou is chiefly, almost puiely, British. In Pennsyhaiiia, and the 
middle states, it is ini.vt‘d with Geimans and Irish; in New Yoik 
a gieat part of the blood is Butcli; and in Louisiana the French 
predomniute, 

A lepuhlitan dominion of this extent, to say nothing of the 
mixed ehajurtt r of those who compose it, is an anomaly in the 
histoiy of governments; its mere existence being so contrary to 
‘all e lder evpeiience, its permanency, as an united government, for 
any gu at length of time, has become a matter for speculation, and 
is consitlcied by many as exceedingly doubtful. The confederacy, 
it is well kiunyn, whs on the very verge of being dissolved, when, 
at the conclusion of the late general v^ar, from a generous feeling, 
and, we must say, an heroic spirit of foi-giveness, EnglaUd held 
out favourable terms of peace ; what JLSngland might at that time 
* have 
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have done most justly^ she could have done, with all imaginable 
ease — namely, crushed the whole fabric of the federal government, 
aheady totteung through the disaffection of the eastern states. Ten 
thousand of life men that had fought at Wateiloo w^ould have 
marched through North Ameiica : but the world w^as aljtcady 
glutted with war; and, instead of pin suing the revenge of past 
injuries, England had the magnanimity to offer the olive branch 
to hei\only icmaining and feeble enemy. The consequence to 
Ameiica was, that tin! government was strengthened, and the re- 
mote w'csteni provinces moie finnly united than they had ever 
been with the castein and the southern. 

' The great improvements that are now in pi ogress may bo dated 
from this event, so honOinablc to England and so advantageous 
to Ameiica. ’ The new and extensive lines of communu'atioii 
now foiining, and in paits completed, by means of loads and 
canals, have opened an iiitei course* between the eastern and 
the western states, which has tended more than anything else to 
establish close and friendly lelations throughout the Union. In 
every pait of this extensive country these kind of impiovemeiits 
are in piogiess. Thq, state of Viiginia is opening a diiect inteo- 
coiuse With the Ohfo by means of a canal. Another canal is iu 
pi ogress acioss Mie isthmus which sepaiates the Delaware^ from 
the Chesapeake. * Another is neaily completed wliieh will, connect 
the Schuylkill with the Susquehanna. A canal is aljo projected 
which to connect the JJeluwaie wUh the HiuisohV'and another 
to unite tlic Ohio with the Chesapeake. A giand canal has been 
undei taken fiom lake Eiie to the Oliio, a distance of tliiec hun- 
dred milei^, which will open a diieci water- communication to the 
Gulf of Mexico, fioui the ci?y of New Yoik, by the great west- 
ern canal between Eiie and the Hudson, which is aheady com- 
pleted. We deem this last magnificent woik’di seiviiig of paili- 
cuiar notice. ^ 

The great western or Eiie canal is unquestionably the most im-* 
portant of the many that Iiave hem contemplated since the con- 
clusion of the war. It is an undertaking that reflects the highest 
credit on the enterpri^ng and public spirit of the state of New 
York, which planned and executed it at its own proper expense ; 
which canied it on not only without the aid, but with every di^- 
coutageuAent on the part, of the general government; and which has 
the merit of having conducted this work under the guidance of na- 
tive engineers — a woik that, inn^atiy respects^ may vie wdth the first 
of a similar desciiption in Europe. I’his great wtiter-conimuni- 
cation, which opens an iiitcrcoiiise between fJie first commercial 
city of the republic and lake Eiie, ovcl^ line of country five hun- 
dred and tiiirteen miles in extent, canttot fail to be a source of 
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w^altli and prosperity, not only to those who have supported the 
measure, but to e\ery part of the Union thrdugh which it k carricd4 
In fact, the advantage of such ft canal had at an caily period been 
so obvious, that the Americans, who, although a cautious, are an 
adveiituious people, could only have been deterg'd from cOmr 
nHiu ing it long ago by want of capital* Several culighteucd 
citi/cns, before even the lime of Washington, Imxl suggestcil the 
advantage of coiinticting the western country by a watei*conunuiii- 
calion with the Hudson; and Washington himself was strongly 
impressed with the policy oT going still further, and opening a 
communicution l^v water between the Poftnnac and the (Jhio, 
11 V saw the danger that was likely to aiise fiom the spread of the 
people to the weslwaid, if llie lepublic weie left without the 
means of establishing a clos(* and ready intimacy between those 
western estahlishmeuts and the old easiejn states: he thought it 
very likely that the former, fioin their j)osilu)ii, miglU be dis- 
})os<k 1 to throw themselves, on the one hand, into the arms of the 
British in Canada, and establish ^ comiueicial iutercourso which 
would give them the navigation of the St. liawHiUcc; or else, 
on the other hand, form a ( omKjxion with Sjvain, in ordtr to enjoy 
the fiee navigation of the Mississippi. ' 

‘ y^hen tht 7 get strength,’ said this great and good man, ‘ which 
will be sjponer than most people conceive, wliat wdirbe tlie consequence 
of their hav ing f onned close iomincrcial (‘onnexioiis vvitli both or either 
of those povM?!'.P^ Jt needs it^Dt, in ni} opinion, the gift of prophecy 
to foretell speak now fann my ow^n observa- 

‘’'^tions)*^and, as it were, upon a pj^'^ot. The touch of a feather would 
turn them any way. Ibitil the Spaniards Oery unwisely, I think) 
threw dilficuities in tlieir w’ay, they Irooked down the Mississippi, and 
they looked tlmt w^ay for no otlier reason than lec'ause they could glide 
gently down the s^tr^am, without considering, perhaps, the fatigues of 
the voyage back again, and the time necessary for its perfonnan<*e, and 
because they have no other means of coming to us but by a long land 
transportation through unimproved roads,’ 

He was aware that the settlors of these states, being mostly 
foicigii emigrants, could only be held by the cement of inU rest, 
and in ordt r to establish this, ^ lixtend,^ sajs he, ^ the ialaml uuvi- 
gallon of till* eastern waters — connect them as near as possible 
with lliost; which run Westward ; open these to the Ohio; open also 
such as extend fioni the Ohio towards lake Eric:’ — by so doing, 
he told his counlryineii, ^ yon will bind those pople to us by a 
chain which can never be broken.’— -All that this noble and en- 
li^iened mhul foresaw is now on the eve of being accomplished. 

No country that we are acquainted with, not Oven China^ 
pould be more fevourable for cariying into execution plan of 
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tl^mi Nprttr: The Alleghany mountains, 

which separate the great valley of the Mississippi firom the eastern 
glacis whieh descends frpm them to the Atlantic, ^ire sunk neatly 
to die general l#el of the country us lliey approach the lakes Erie 
and Ontario, By this route, therefore, ail easy communication is 
effected hetvveeu the valley of the Mississippi and the valley of . 
ilie St. Lawrence, llie waters of all the great lakes are dis- 
charged^ thro ugh the latter; but ai^ these lakes occupy the liighest 
summit level of the country, which may here be (considered us a 
great elevated plain, it would seem as if accident alone liad de- 
termined the pointy Whether tliey should drain off their waters ^ 
through the St, La\vrence to the northrcast, or take a course 
into the Mississippi to the south-west. So nearly, indeed, is this 
point balanc^df Aat a canoe is said to have actually passed, during 
aij inundatidn, from the lake Superior into the Mississippi; and 
the head of the Eox river, which falls into the Michegaii, is close 
to the head of the Oisconsin, which flows into the Mississippi, 
being separated only by a very short portage. VV e may, thei e- 
foi'e, without impropriety, consider the gulfs of St. Lawrence and 
Mexico to be counectejl by nature iii one and the sann^ great val- 
ley, ius they are very'soou to be united by art. In fact, a barrier 
of no great height, thrown across the JN iugara river attiSut Jj^^uf- 
falo, would turn the waters of the lakes into the Mississippi, 
leaving only the Ontario to supply upper part of the St. 
Lawrence.* \ 

Washington, us we have observed, saw the facilities which such 
a country offered for effecting a water-communication by artificial 
canals, Yfit, with so obvious and advantageous a measure before 
their eyes, tlie Americans suffered year alter >(car to pass away, 
before any attempt was made thus to connect the Eastern and 
Western states, notwithstanding the grovving hnportance of the 
latter, lu 1817, inde^^d, die people of New York commenced 
the grand VV eastern canal, under the most favourable auspices ; j^t^ 
two yCai^ afterwards, when a considerable portion of it was com- 
pleted, a large minority of the house of assembly voted against 
any further anpropriatfen of money ; and, by vv^iy of throwing 
ridicule on the undertaking, its opponents nick-named it Uhe big 
fliudi/ ^ ^ ^ 

The Erie or Western canal may be said to commence at Buffijlo, 
close to the la^^, and to terminate with tlie Hudscni, ^ Albany, 6uo 
hundred anff^fty miles to the norfHward of New tlie whole 
kmgth of the caffal being three hundred and isixty-three miles. 
The diff’eifehce of the levels, between Erie Hudson^ is 

fiye bi^infr^sd auArixty-four feet, Eroin Erie lb flip Seneca river 
is a descent of one buudred and ninety-foiir feet, in which am 
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twenty-five locks; from thence to RomCf it ri^es forty-eight feet, 
in Mhich are hi\ locks; and from thence to the Hudson, the descent 
is four hundred and thirteen feet, lequhing foity-six locks — the 
liso and fall being altogether six Imndied and fifty-five feet, in 
Avhicli theic are se\enl}-scvcn locks. The canal is forty feet wide 
on llu' surface, twent\-eight fpet at the bottom, and four feet 
deep. 

^Jlic difficulties they had to overcome were not incon^derable. 
Between Schenectady and j!\Ibany, the fcanal twice crosses the 
Mohawk liver in aquciliicts of more than eighteen hundred feet 
in c\U lit. Near tins place, it is cairied on a ledge cut out along 
the side of perpendicular rocks, twenty and thirty feet above the 
base. It ciosses the Genessec ii\oi by an aqueduct of ten aiches 
of hewn stone, exceeding two hundied and two feet. Ai\ embank- 
ment across the Iiondli^uot cariies the canal for more than a 
quarter of a mile, on a mound of euilli seventy feet high. A 
locky lidgc, near the wcslein exticmiu, (the last vestige of the 
Alleghany mountains,) has been cut down, for seven miles, to the 
aveiage depth of Iwcuty-fivc lect, three miles of which aie tluough 
haid, solid lock. Fortunately, there iiinii along the middle sec- 
tion, or summit le\ el, an unintcruipted plain of sixl}-ninc miles 
and half; and another level, on the westtin section, of sixt)- 
thiee viiles, lequiied not a single lock. Al**Albany, the canal 
tenuinate ^ii a basin, fonued by extending a pier into the Hudson, 
which 1 uiis^WFallci to the s)iore thieo-q nailers of a mile, and is 
seventy-six feet in width on the top; the haibour, which is thus 
enclosed, is about thiily- two an es m extent. The cost of this 
magnificent v\oik, v\illi its locks aqueducts, cuherts, bridges, 
deep cuttings, and embankments — together with about eighteen 
miles of canal bianchhig ofl' to lake Champlain, and the woiks 
necessary for the improvement of the navigation of the upper part 
of the Hudson — amounted to about ten lyillions of dollars ; and 
the v\hole was completed within the space of eight }eais. The 
tolls in the fust year aic said to have amounted to five hundred 
Ihoiuand dollais, collected fiom ten thousand boats which passed 
th(* lc)( ks, v^hich is at the late of about foity a day for two hundied 
and lift) days, the supposed average time that the canal will he 
free fiom ice. Jt is calculated that one hundred and twenty-four 
boats aie as many as can be passed through the locks in twenty- 
four hoius ; and as no doubt is entertained that tliia number will 
pass, the estimated jevenlie is fiom ftue and a half to two millions 
of dollais annually. 

The first vessel that arrived at New York, by this canal, is 
jnet^tioned by Mr. Cadwallader Golden, the writer Of ta memoir 
on the celebration of the opening of this great work, ^ as an in- 
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tereating evidence of the ingenuity and enterprise of his counti}- 
nien. Her timbers/ he says, ^ grew near where she was built j 
her proprietois weie her architects ; her cargo was the produce of 
the fields from whence she spiung; and she was navigated by 
those who cultivated them; her sails and rigging even weie em- 
phatically domestic manufactures, for they weie giown and made 
at the homes of her owneis/ On this day of celebration, among 
the nuineious exhibitions got up for the occasion, was one that was 
calculateM to tell — it was announced that a vessel would aiiive, 
called ^ Noah’s Aik,’ fiom the ^ct unbuilt city of Ararat, which is 
to arise on an island ^leai the western termination of the caual. 
She wus U) bring specimens of all manner of living things to be 
found in tlic forests that surround the falls of the Niagaia. yiie 
did, 111 f^ci, airive, having on board a beai, two eagles, two fawns, 
with a variety of other quadiupeds, biids, and fishes, not foi get- 
ting a couple of Indian bo}s in thcii proper di esses. Nothing 
that w^e ha\e ever heaul of could exceed the enthusiasm ot the 
people on the festivit) of the opening of this gieat work, which 
these honest lepublicans leallj believed to be, what poor simple 
(ill IJlas was peisuaded on a memoiable occasion to believe him- 
self — the * eighth wonder of the woild.’ Piocessions of tlm 
mayor and coipmation, of learned societies, of the cleigy, the 
liades, and piofessions; of steam-boats and flotillas; the ttring 
of cannon along the whole line fiom Erie to the Hudson; dni- 
neis, balls, and suppeis, occupied a(ll lauks and u^^fees, fiom 
New York to Buffalo, a distance of five hundred and thnleea 
miles. 

But the gland coup do theatre was an exhibition, got up by 
Piofessor Mitchell, as the oftieJUtiug ^piiest,’ to many the waleis 
of the lakes wdlli those of the ocean, and to pionounce an epitlui- 
laimum he liad composed in piospcct of this happy union. Not 
satisfied with einpt}ing a keg of J^ake Erie watci into the Hudson, 
the doctor, we aie told, had piocuied (b> what means is not 
stated) a bottle ^ of the pme wateis of the Ellie, the sacied wateis 
ol the Ganges, the oveiflovviugs of the Nile, the wateis of the 
Ama/on, the Oionoca,,the La Plata, of Columbia riv(*r, of the 
Thames, the >Seine, the Neva, tlie Tagus, and fiom^very quarter 
of tlie globe.^ The nuptials being celebiated, and the polyga- 
mous Hudson having iccoivcd the cmbiaces of his numuous 
brides, some of which must have long been corked up, the doctor 
piocecded in his oration, which exhibits a specimen of as bad 
taste as we ever recollect to have met with ; — * 

* In porforitiing these acts of the day, (says he,) tlu^re is another 
occurrence ^too memorable to be omitted.^ As in the celebration of 
religious rites, the water, in the bands of pious and cj[ualified ministers 
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of the altaf^ becomes cc)n*?ecrate and holy i so, the se^wal poitioiis of 
aqueous element employed in these ceremonies have become renovate 
and republican. Strange as it may seem, the operation has not ended 
here ; ^ irtiie infused with them has spread from this sjjot by a 

combination of meclianical impulse, chemical attraction, and diffusive 
pfoj'aj^atioii, through tlie wJiole mass of waters, wth an electrical 
lapidity and a magnetical subtlety, that authorizes me to pronounce 
llie ( ircumfluent ocean repuhheanizedP — Coldcn*s Metnotr, 

i\ltcr this, the Doctor becomes so subliinf* and incompifhcnslble 
— talks in so learned a strain of the * recently-imparted iiiliuence, 

( O-operating with its phosphorescence ta render it lunTiih)tis/ 
with * its salinity to continue it wdiolcsome/ 8ic. &c.« — that we 
fear w'C sliould but little edif} or amuse oiir readers by transcribing 
more of the peiforiiuincc. 

After all, tins theatiical display of nonsense, in the celehra- 
'tioii of the completion of so grand a woik, may readily be par- 
doned. It is the first in this young nation on so magnificent a 
scale, but It will, certainly, not be the last. It has opeiied a 
pjodigious length of internal navigation, bhom New' Yoik to 
Buffalo IS jl.'j miles ; from hence to the nftiuth of the IMississipi, 
in the gulf of Mevico, at least tw<'Ke hundred miles ; from the 
same spot to iiie head of l^akc' Supeiioj^ upwards of one thousand 
and from thence, with 'the inleiruption only of a few' 
porlac^'s, the water-countmni(‘atioii extends to the Arctic sea. 

‘ Had CtfpitiiMj) Fiankbu/ ^lys Mi. CacUvallfider Colden, ^ com- 
menced Ills expedition so us to have ai rived heie a few* months 
later than he did, he would have found that he could Imve been 
transported from la)nd()n live thousand miles towards his desti- 
nation, without being obliged to«jCt his foot on land.' 'I'liis is 
not all,; by means of the canal whicb is now^ executing between 
Kiie iUid the pliu), there will be an uninleiruptod line of internal 
navigation from the city of New York. )>y the Hudson, the Eiie 
canal, -the Lake Hiie, the (Hiio canal, the Ohio river, tlie Missis- 
sipi, to the gulf of Mexico. Then again, from the Mississipi, by 
the Missouri and tlie Jefferson (one of its branches), a water- 
conv< >ance may be carried to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
a distance of nearly five tliousaud miles ;*ou the other side of the 
ridge, W'hich is heie very narrow, b) means of the Lewis river (a 
biandi oi the Columbian), this internal navigation, with a singh' 
poitagc' over the mountains, might be exteiided to the Pacific. 

^ Hence, thus, a person embarking on the Thames/ says Mi. 
Coldtui, ‘ by puisuiwg alw*ays a weakly course — with some devia- 
tions, to follow the sinuosflies of the rivers and canals — might 
arrive at China, without setting his foot on land, except to cioss 
tjfcie llocky Mountains, over which we shall, in time, iPa canal be 
k impracticable, 
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impracticable, have a tufnpike-road/ He sihould have added, 
however, that a desert of naked sandstone intervenes between the 
Mississipi and the base of the Rocky Mountains, over which it 
might not be quite so easy to carry a canaL 

Tlic water-communication opened by the great western canal 
will raise the pmspority of New York far above that of any state 
in the Union, ami in proportion will depress that of Virginia, which 
so Jong held the lead, and out of who.^e tobacco-hogsheads so 
many n^^ublican soveveigns and senators have sprung. Other 
state s have now discovered that they can grow tobacco as well as 
Virginia, and her four»hundred thousand slaves, nearly the half of 
her jiopulution, are become little better than a dead weight upon 
her. ' 

The improvement and extension of the public roads arc keep- 
ing pace" with, and are not inferit)r in utility to, these mag- 
niti( (nit exertions in the department of canals. From every great 
town well-made Macadamized roads branch out in every direction, 
in Peunsylvaimia alone it is said that there are not less than two 
thouvsaiid miles of good turnpike-road. In Virginia, tliey have a 
regular board of worktl, which superintends the construction of 
roads, canals, and brKlges. From Raltinioie, tunqiike-roads 
lead to every paiit of the i 5 q)ublic ; and an iron rail-road is coii- 
siructing from this city to the Ohio. In short, by meatfs of 
canals and roads, the internal commerce of the United ^Stales 
has of lute yiairs received, and is couliuuing to vecci^ef facilities 
whi<*h will add to the Union a degree Vjf strength and consistency 
dial coul^ by no other means have been imparled. By means 
of those facilities, her exports, in the vear the growth, 

pi'oduce, and manufacture of»lhe United States, amounted to 
()(), 1)44, 745 dollars; and those of foreign countries to .‘>3,5y(),()4:J 
— making a total of 1)9,535,388, — a branch of connneicc which, 
in 1814, when the Slates^ were at war with lingland, was re- 
duced to the low ebb of 6,927,441 ; a degree of diminution 
which ought to weigh well with the iVmericans, before they again 
rush into a war with Great Britain. J he American landhold- 
ers, who are nine-tenths of the nation, have no rents but what 
tlu } derive from foreign countries ; there arc no suc|j things 
among them as farms let out on lease for money-rents ; it follows, 
that where so large a portion of the community is employed in 
raising the same articles of consumption, such prpf}ucts have 
scarcely any exchangeable value at hoinc, .and any clleck, there- 
fore, to their export trade, is more severely teit» than in an old and 
full-peopled country. In England, the landholder, for obvious 
reasons, is a gainer by war. 

The miiUite detail, in which the annual public accounts of 
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the United States are stated, is ^\ell calculuiea lo anuni mu 
niunity every infoniiation as to the most important biaiieli< s of their 
cxpoit timle. Of the ()(), 944,74*0 dollaia above-mentioned, it 
appears that the sea had, by its tish(‘nos, contiibuted l,,09o,0(io 
dollais; the forest, by its skins, furs, timber, naval stores, pc/t 
and ptaii ashes, 4,!)38,949; agiicidture, in animal and vegetable 
food, 51,237,7ol; manufaetures, and uncertain 

aiticles not particulaily distinguished, 3,003, 8()5 dollais. 

The value of the imports, the growth, piocluce, and inaimfactiires 
of foreign countries, in the same >ear, amounted to 9fi,34(),()7o 
dollars; of which, 40,394,812 dollars vunv imported fioin (beat 
Britain and its dependencies, being nearly equal in amount to 
the imports from all other nations of the world. Such a result 
must be a convincmg proof to both nations of the expedunu*} 
of cultivating and improving amicable relations with each other. 
Again, the quantity of tonnage employed in the foreign trade of 
the United States amounted to 880,734 tons entered rnwaids, all 
Ameiican vc^sscls ; and 92,927 tons, foreign vessels, of which 
latter', G3,03() tons, nearly two-thirds of the whole, were British. 

amount of tonnage cleared outwards, all American, v\as 
9G(),3GG tons ; and of foreign shipping,* 9i«5, 080 tons, ofvihich 
6*1,909 tons were British, being two-thiuls ,of the v\ hole, -a 
furtker proof of the mutual advantages deiiv^ablo from an umii- 
teinijited friendly inter com so between the two nations. It is 
clear, hofUtir^ir, that the coynnerce of America has not incioasc'd 
in the ratio of its populalio'n, nor in pi'6poi tion lo the increase of 
agriculture; for, on looking back, we perceive that in 1800 the 
shipping of the Unitc'd States is reported lo have been 939,000 
tons, the amount of exports 71,0^10,000 dollars, ami the follow- 
ing year above 93,000,000 clollarvs — which in 1807 iost‘ to 
103,000,000, tha greatest amount they ever r(‘aehed. Tlieica^on 
of this is obvious enough: sober-minded men will always employ 
their capital where there is least risk and most permanent advan- 
tage, and in the case of such an unpeopled country as the westciu 
slaUs of America, in the purchase of land and the pursuits of 
agiic ulture. The multitude of small capitalists that annually (‘uii - 
grate from the eastern states, to the Ohio*and Michegari nioK* par- 
ticularly, is enormous ; and it requires some time before they cm 
raise a sui plus produce filled for the foreign market — add to w hie h, 
the ddliculty and expense of transport to a place of shijmieni has 
hiiherlo k(‘pi back what little surplus produce may have b(cu 
raised. Jlcsides, as most other nations manufacture tire same kind 
of produce, and some of them at a cheaper cost than the Ameri- 
cans, thcr'c is a maximum beyond which their export trade cannot 
be carried. 
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It is cliiefly ovtliig to this cmigiation of families fiom tlio sea-coast 
iiilo the inteiior, that the difficult) is cxpciieiiced of keeping up 
the p( lt> peace-establishment ot men for the i\mericaii navy. Mr. 
de Koos, in his dedication to the Loid High Admiral^ tcIK his 
H)>al highness that ^ many of the obseivations which his book 
(outains liave u'feience to the inanthiK* inteiests of Great Hiitain 
and the liniled States.’ Aftei leadings this promise, we weie 
soniewliat disappointed with the peifoimaiice of the honouiablo 
]i(u tenant, lii tiuth, it is but little that we have been able to 
glean iiom him on these points; and we must, theulou, have 
Ktouise to other soui^es of mfoiniation, on the impoitant sub- 
ject ot the United States’ nav) and naval establishments. 

It IS not foi us to decide on the policy of the Anieiicaii govein- 
nunt with legaid to the iiKicasc of its naval foice. A ftw 
smc(ssful contests, alwa)& with an infciior foice to opi^ose, and 
tin tumultuous blusleiing of the democrats, who, in tact, lulc 
tile eounti) in turbulent times, wcie tli (3 stimulus to this nieasuie. 
It will icqunc a long time, howevci, and an expense winch tins 
feononneal lepubhcaii ^ovouimeut will haidly be pennitted to th- 
iia\, In ioie they can laisc and man a loice capable of contending 
with tlio navy, single-diainh d, of any of tlu inaiitmie powers of 
Fan ope. Viewing it in it^ gr^^atest extent, and including ships 
on the stocks, icady, oi neail) lead), foi launching, it np) at 
this moment be considered to consist of twelve sail of the line, 
twelve fngates, nine sloops, and a fgw baiges and othei small 
(latt. Ihe ships of the line that have been launched aie sexon — • 
tlk lucl( pemlciKc, Fianklin, ashmgtoii, Columbus, Delavvaie, 
>»()itli C aiolina, and Ohio, all rated as seventy-fours, but, vMth the 
cx((pii()n of two 01 thiee, pieutd, in lact, for ninety-eight guns, 
loit\-two pouiidcis on the lowci deck, and si\t)-foui and thnt)-two 
poinuUi <aiioiiades on tlie uppci deck. The ortlci of Coiigiess 
ioi building these ships liimtjed then sue to that of seventv-foiiis : 
piobabh because it was Spprebended the executive would not have 
kill able to cany the it solution, if it had pioposcd to build the 
luoie expensive ships of one hunched guns — thcie being, in fact, 
vtiy consideiable opposition to the nieasuie, as it stood, "J'hcy, 
theicloie, found it expedient to tall them seventy-fouis, though 
they (hUrmined tp build them of a much laiger class. Ihc 
othtr five a^e on tlie stocks, iieaily leady, but not meant to bt^ 
laumiud, being built uudei sheds: these aie the Veimont, tlie 
\ irguiia, the Matt he/, the Alabama, and the Pennsylvania, all of 
ihim large ships, mtenckd to cairy fiom nmefty to a hun(ii(d 
guns, and upwauis. Of the twelve fngates, five have been built, 
and seven aie outlie stocks. Six ol them are rated as foitv- 
iouis, but arc actually piciced foi sixty guns; thlce nie lati'd 
\0C. XXWII. ^0. LXXIU. T thnty-srx: 
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tliirty-six, iiiicl two of twonly-four gnus, but can mount many 
more, rour of tlic sloops are cigliteens, and five of tliem twelves. 
One of these line-of-battle ships, on the stocks in Philadelphia 
dockvard, named the Pennsylvania, is considered, in point of size 
and strength, as a prodigy ; the Americans call her, so Mr, de Roos 
saus, ^ the largest ship in* the world.^ She is the only three- 
decker they have. We cannot vouch for her precise dimensions, 
))iit the following are not far from the truth 

Length of tlie upper-deck . v 220 feet. * 

Length of her keel . • . 200 

Breadth of beam • . • 69 

Her measurement .... 3000 tons. 

She has a round stern, is pierced for one hundred and forty guns, 
those on the two lower decks forty-two pounders. This is, un- 
questionably, a3i enomious ship ; and so was the Commerce de 
ISIarseilles, which we took at Toulon; and which, thougli new, and 
stixmgly built, broke her back the first slight gale of wind she en- 
countered in our keeping. It is yet to be seen how the Pennsyl- 
vania ^\ill act at sea. There is as little difficulty in building a 
large as a small ship, but there is also a maximum in every thing. 
A man of six and a half feet high is not uufrcqiiently a well-mad(‘, 
athletic, and active person ; but who ever saw w man with these 
quafitjes who was seven and a half feet high ? ^ 

The m^i question, assfar as we are concerned, is, have wc 
in the Bnttsh navy any shi^s to meet 'and match this moirsler ? 
Oiir answer is, many ; but let us take one — the Caledonia. It 
is true, she is not quite so large, but we arc bold enough to say 
she is, in all respects, as fine and powerful a ship, and, jf^'Vl‘ 
mistake not, abetter sailer and Sri easier working ship than tlu' 
Pennsylvania will turn out to be; and we no<‘d hardly say, llicit' 
is not a captain dn the British navy that would not, in the event 
of a contest, be delighted to meet with the Pennsylvania while in 
command of the Caledonia. Her dimensions are — 

Length of the gun-deck , . 205 feet. 

Length of the keel . . . 190 

Breadth of beam . . • t * 

Measurement . . . . 2000 tons. 

And she is pierced for one hundred and twenty guns, but capable 
of mounting one hundred and thirty. Besides, we have not only 
one, but some ten or more Caledonias, as may be seen in 
the jmblished lists of the navy, siich ns the Howe, the Nelson, 
the St. Vincent, the Royal George, the St. George, the Ro}a! 
William, the Neptune, the Wateloo, the Prince Regent; and, 
as a set-off to the eleven misnamed «^veuty-fonrs of the Ameri- 
cans, the Navy List exhibits at least forty sail of first and secoud- 

rates, 
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rntes, mounting from one hundred and twelve to eighty guns, most 
of which are more than an equal match to the American line-of- 
battle ships, under whatever name they may be designated ; in- 
asmuch as any number of guns on three decks are a more pow- 
erful battery than the same number on two decks, besides the 
advantage which a lofty ship has in action over a low one. 

But tlien it may be urged that oiir fir^st and second rates have 
only thirty-two pounders, w^hereas all the Americans have forty- 
two pounders. Wc have a word to offer on this point. We 
ixupiire not to be told that the heavier the gun and the sliot to 
be fired from it, the greater will be the momentum of the latter, 
and of course the longer will be its range ; but we maybe permit- 
ted to doubt whether an adequate advantage be gained by the great 
calibre of these guns, to that which is lost in the inconveniences 
atU uding the use of them. In the first place, their enormous 
weight makes au additional thickness to the decks and sides of 
the ship necessary ; they re<iuire more men to work them ; great 
( xertion in lifting such heavy shot into the gun, and in training 
and running it out ; a considerable additional expense of powder 
and shot, aiid a delay pi firing, which we think we do not over- 
state, when w^e saj*, that a tliirty-two pounder will tire three 
rounds, while a'' forty-two pounder fires only two. If, however, 
tlic effect produced by a shot was in proportion to its weight, 
the objections we have stated might not be conslderejl to weigh 
against its adoption ; but unquestionably it is not. The w'eights 
of shot are as the cubes of their diameters, and a thirty-two 
pounder being about (j. 12 inches in diameter, and a forty-two 
pounder no more than 6,15 in diameter, it follows that the holes 
nui(l(j in a ship’s side by these tw’^o shots wall be of the sauui 
tliameter within six-tenths of an inch ; that is to say, the di/fer- 
ence, if the shot goes faiily through, will not be perceptible by 
llie eye, scarcely even by measurement . 

I'he difierence between a twenty-four and a thirty-two pounder 
is still less, not exceeding five-tenths of au inch, in fact, the effi- 
ciency of shot, ill passing through a ship’s side, will be in proportion 
to the squares of their diameters, and not to their weights ; and we 
are, th(!rcfore, decidedly of opinion that if the diameter of a 
thirty-two or forty-two pound shot was increased to eight or ten 
inches by casting it hollotv, and fired out of a gtm of a proper 
weight, and at a range not exceeding three or four hundred yards, 
such a shot would tear a ship’s side in pieces, » If we mistake iK)t, 
the French have made some experiments witti shot of this kind. 
The Americans, it has been said, either have cast or conceived a 
gun whic4 was to be called a Columbiad, (we think that was the 
name,) of a calibre to throw a solid shot of a hundred iiounds 

T 2 weight; 
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; they would do better to preserve the diameter of a hundred 
pound shot,* and reduce the weight, by casting it hollow, to thirty 
or forty pounds* VVe have heard also of a project they had of tiling 
this gun, or some other of an enormous calibre, thiough a poit 
below the line of flotation, so tliat the shot should pass through 
th(‘ water into the hold of the enemy’s ship, and thus sink Iht, 
without those engaged at the guns on the docks being eonsedous 
of their impending fate. Stratagems like these and their lorpcdos 
are unworthy of such nations as lingland awd America.^' 

The capture of some of our frigates in the course of the laic 
sliort contest created an unfavourable impi^issiou on the public 
niitul In all fonner wars with other nations, our single actions 
bail almost invariably lerniinated in our favour. It was sup- 
jiosed, therefore, very generally — and the disaffected press did 
all it couhl to ijourish the notion — that our seamen had de- 
generated, and become unequal to contend with American sea- 
nun. The Americans themselves kept up the delusion, by boast- 
ing publicly that it was so, but they knew better. ^J'hc truth 
is, that we had no occasion for uneasiness, nor they for boasting. 
Our good people, however, constantly lectured to despondeiu'o hy 
enemies external and internal, were slow tomndcrsland that one 
fiigale might be actually inferior to another frigntc nominally of 
the satqe class ; it required time to satisfy them diat, in all the ac- 
tions that took place, the American frigates had not only a greater 
iiuinb(‘r of^inis, throwing a i|iuch greater weight of metal, but liiat 
their ships were half as large again as ours, manned with a uuuh 
greater number of men, and those men all seamen, many of them 
lb itish seamen, whereas ours w^cre generally short of their esttihlished 
complement of men, wiiich, cveawben full, was inferior to that of 
the American frigates ; and that this deficient complenieiit was made 
up of a vast propoidon of ordinary seamen, landsmen, and l)o}s. 
If it be asked why all this was so, the answer is obvious enough : — 

* Wc- observe lliut Mr. Perkiim h lamperiiig with the Americans on the (lestiucti\o 
eiUMt', (>r hi^ and leaden bullets, which this country bad the good sense to 

treat willt that neglect which lli^y so richly deserve. The opinions which Ijc tells the 
Aint'ruan people were given in its favour hy some of the mo>t distinguished ofiicers in 
the Bntish navy, as Lord Kxinouth and Sir George Coedhurn for instance, we fearlessly 
take upon us to say, were never entertained, mmb les* yttcred. Mr. Rush ran Infonn 
his countryineu with what indifference Sir George Cockburn witnessed an exhibition ol 
tins gun, got up by Mr. Perkins on purpose to astonish the fotcign ambassadors 
resident in London. Let the Americans try it if they please, but wc sincerely hope, for 
their own character, that in any future contest they will not sanction those atrocious 
acts that w'cre committed in the course of last war; such, for instance, as the following. 
W^ben Sir Thomas Hardy V as cruising off New London, a vessel \\as seen standing 
Alongshore, with avast display of vegetables on deck. On a boat rowing towards her 
to ix^ake purcha^-es, as our cruisers were wont to do, the crew escaped ; she was 
boarded, and soon aftei wards blew up. She had been laden with gunpowder, to which 
a slow train was laid, and five or six innocent tacn perished hy tiib viilamous trick. 
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this couulry was unable to supply the number of seamen that a 
twenty ) cars’ war with allthc muiitime powers of Kurope had been 
<’ 0 !itiiuially drawing from her mercantile navy — which navy, during 
that time, had, in conjunction with the United States’ mercantile 
shipping, conducted the whole commerce of the world. Hut our 
AmciiCan opponent had no demand tojiiakc uj)Ou her merchant 
shipn, till ftho declared war against us, which rash incasme noaiJy 
aninliifatcd her commeice, and drove her seamen to seek employ- 
m(‘nt in her sliips of war. liut how did England stand at this ci isis ? 
— she had in her J\n\^y not less than 145,000 seamen and marines 
dispeised under one thousand pennants neaily, while the demands 
foi the merchant ser\iee wcu* considerably euhanci d in couse- 
qii(>ncc of the \\ar with America having thrown an increase of com- 
incKe into her hands, ''riiere was, theiefoie, a physical impossi- 
bihtv of manning our ships in the same proporiioii in winch the 
hall'-(lo7xm frigat(‘s of the enemy were manned. "Fhe clamorous 
boasting of the superiority of Ameiicau seamen, and ibe fanfaron-’ 
nudes of Mr. Madison, were gross fallacies : theie is no snpeiioiity 
of the seamen ol one nation over those of the other; they aie de 
lived fioiii one common stock, bi ought up in the same haidy 
puisiiit, and nmy be cousidiicd, to all intents and purposes, tlie 
same people, who, when placed under similar circumstuii^, will 
e<jually display tlieeiieigy, the activity^ and the courage, which aie 
the ehaiucterislios of British blood. There is, however, a gieal 
(hlVeieuce betv\een a WTU-discipliued ship’s company, tiaiued and 
e\eicised at the great guns, and another newly appointed and not 
exerc ised logether at the guns. This was strongly exenipliiied ia 
the shoit and decisive a(‘tioa d!' the Shannon with the Chesapeake, 
tlu^ hitU 1 of which w as boarded in little more than ten minutes after 
lli(‘ action coiiinienced, during which every shot almost told fiom 
the Shannon, beating in the Chesapeake’s sleiu-ports, and driving 
the nun fiom their qTiarters. The complement of the Sliauuon 
was 330, of which tw^eiily-four were boys; that ot the Chesa- 
peake, 391 , of wdiicli seven only wvicbojs. T he tonnage of the 
foimei was IO 6 O; of the latter, 1135. In all our luisuccessful 
actions, the frigates of^tlie enemy weie vastly supei ior : llius the 
I nited States liigate was 1533 tons, with a complement of 
men; her opponent, the Macedonian, 1081 tons, and hei com- 
plement 292 men, of which twenty-two were boys. Again, the 
Constitution was 1533 tons, with 480 men j the Java, 1073 tons, 
and 370 men, of whom twenty-three were boys, The Gucrrieie, 
taken by the Constitution, was of the same size as the Java, and 
had only 2f)3 men on board. It was the same in all the actions 
of the smaller class ships, and those on the lakes, as may be seen 
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in the elaborate work of the late Mr. James, who spared no pains 
in arriving at accuracy in his statements* 

As the United States, from their vast extent of country, are and 
must long continue to be an agricultural and commercial nation, 
it is llieir obvious policy to avoid war as much as is possible, cou- 
sisleiit with national honour. The republic’s twelve sail of the 
line, and the same number of frigates, cannot, as w^e have said, pre- 
tend to engage, single-handed, with either France or England, 
while a contest must necessarily destroy, for a time, her vast and 
growing commerce. She appears, indeed, already to feel tlie 
weight and the expense of supporting a navy, the relative cost of 
which is out of all proportion greater than our own. The pay of 
the officers, petty officers and seamen, with their respective ra- 
tions, amount to quite as much as ours. The materials of build- 
ing are fully as expensive ; the workmanship more so. The build- 
ing of the ]S\)rth Carolina, for instance, which they call a seventy- 
four, but which is pierced for ninety-eight, and actually carries 
ninety-two guns, cost 

In wages . . , . 115,938 dollars, . 

In materials . , . 227,31>S do. 

Making a total of 343^251 dollars, dr 77,232/. 
the Bi^ish ship Vengeance, of 2,284 tons and* eighty-four guns, 
(about the same size) liavi^ cost only 61,000/. liien the ex- 
pense of sailing the North C|irolina is beyond comparison greater 
than even one of our first-fates ; she having on board, in officers 
and men, considerably nore than 1100 persons, wdiiLst the full 
war complement of a British ship of the first class of first-rates, 
is only 900 men. While they contme their peace-establishment 
to a single sliip of fhe line, they may be able to do this sort of 
thing, but to man a whole fleet on the same scale, would be ruin- 
ous, if not impossible, Mr, de Roos assigns a motive, which 
may or may not be the real one. • 

‘1 next went on board' the Ohio, a two-decker, carrying 102 guns, 
whicli was lying in ordinary, alongside the yard, but not housed over. 
A more splendid ship I tievef lielield: sheba^ a poop and guns along 
her gangways ; the guns of her lower deck were mounted, and all 
her standing riggitig wm dh board; she was* wall-sided, and, like all 
the Amcriean ships, bef bows projected aloft: this practice, however, 
It is intended to discontinue in fiiture, as it is found to I'ender their 
ships extremely uneasy when at anchor. I was filled with astonish- 
ment at the negligence ;which permitted so fine a ship to remain ex- 
posed to the ruinous assaults of sp deleterious a climate. She has only 
been built seven years, and, froaati want of common attention and care, 
i$ already falling rapidly into decay. afterwards learned, that' this 
Vessel was an insUnce of the cunpipg, I will not call it wisdom, which 

fre(iuently. 
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frequently actuates the policy of the Amei loans. They fit out one of 
tiie finest spec uric us of their ship-binlding in a most complete aade\- 
ptrisne style, comm and ed by then ]>est office] s, and manned with a 
nar- complement of tlieii choicest seamen. She proceeds to erm/e in 
the Mediterranean, where she falls in i\ith the fleets of European 
poneis, exhihits before them her magnific ent equipment, displays her 
various ])eifections, and leaves them impressed with exaggeiated no- 
tions of the maritime power of the country which sent hei forth. She 
1 etui ns to port, having giffected her object; and such is the parsimony 
of the maiine department, that she is denied the common ex]]c uses of 
repair, I must, howelrer, observe that these expenses are ^ery con- 
siderable, from the total want of dcxks ; m consequence of wliuli they 
ai e obliged to be repaired when liove down— an operation of imiucusc' 
dilhc ulty .' — Peismud Nat rati vc^ p. C2-64. 

The cniplo}ment of such a ship as the ^ Noitli Carolina’ in iho 
Meclitciianean, to piotoct then traiie against a few Gieek mhfi(OSy 
with a couple of six-poiincleis and some twenty men, is something 
\eiy unlike the usual piactice of this economical goveirmionl; noi 
IS tlie policy very appaiont, ot employing eleven hundu^d me u in 
a single ship, mIuu then whole peace establishment of otticeis, 
pclt\ officeis, and^sdanieii, m 182(), amounlecl ouI> to 4C08. 
With this sinalk nnniber of men, the establishment ol the clock- 
}ai(ls on a \ciy lipiiUd fifeale, and the civil biuncdics of the^eivne 
a nuie infle, the sum expended loi tho naval depaitnuuil, m 182(>, 
was 4 ,(^ 22,902 dollais, or elo^e upon one million sl(‘’4mg. Tlie 
AmciiCiUi timber is so bad, that tlnee of the Ime-ot-haltk ships 
au aheacly in a stale of doca). They have apiacticc of iiiscit- 
ing laige cpianlitics of salt between the timbers, and m the joints, 
whidi IS supposed to pi<sc»o the ships fiom the dr}-iot, but 
which, we have no doubt, contributes veuj much, by the' constant 
nioistuic attiacted fiom the air, to their decay. Oui piactic'e is 
to steep the tmibei in salt watei, and then to !e t it season foi some 
lime; and txpericnoe has proved the good effects oi this pioeess, 
theie being now, we undei stand, scaicely a vestige of diy^iotin 
any ol oui sliips-of-w ar. The Americans, and indeed all the 
inautmie nations of Europe, build iheir ships, ia mutation of 
ouis, with lound stein^, and most of them have adopted the dia- 
gonal biaeis of Sii IJobeit Seppings. Ilie sides of the aVmeii- 
cau shqis aie about one^-tliiid thukei than oms, and the live-oak 
is earned up to the top of the biilwaik; the masts also of llm le 
spe-etive classes aie of greatt r diameter than ours. 

A veiy geneial opinion prevails, that steapi will act a vciy iim 
poitaiit pait ill any futuie war; and we have heaid the govcui- 
meat of Gital Biitam ceiisuied for not paying more attention to 
it, Nothing that we have yet seen or heaid has couvimed ns 
that steam ships of war will ever be constiuctcd of supeupi effi- 
ciency 
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cieucy to those navigated by canvass, in comparison to vvhicli, in 
many ivspc'(‘ts, they vill be placed under signal disadvantage; 
tluy inav, and no doubt will, act, in certain case^, as auxiliaries; 
and ue know not what nation can be likely to employ them in 
this uay so largely and effectually as Great Britain, which pos- 
coal and iron in greater quantities, and manuraotiir(\s mu- 
cliineiy in greater perfectcon, than any other country in the world. 

\\V \\(dl remember what boasting was made, towards th(^ end 
of M r. Madison's war, of the Fulton stcam-ffigatc ; she was J'ultou 
t])e Great, or, as there were to be many iwiv of iheni, Fulton 
the Inrst, and J^nlton Ave know^ not whal ; in short she was a pro- 
digy — omne ignotum pro magnijico . — She was described as an im- 
pregnable fortress, a moveable bomb-proof battery, that w as alone 
to protect the liaibour of New York, and to sink ever} thing that 
came near lunx On trial, however, it w’as soon discovered that 
sl('um and great guns did not well assort ; and she now’ lies near 
the dock-yard as a rcceiving-lmlk for~W’e had almost said — 
pressed seamen, (for kidnajiping is very little short of it), a m(*a- 
sure to w'liich they must resort at last, if they ever mean to man 
their twelve sail of the line. * 

In coiimioa steam-boats, hoAvever, we arc ready^to acknowledge 
the Amci leans boat us out and out; their great, inland waUas me 
peculnfely adapted for this kind of navigation. e have nuw' be- 
fore us an ;^ccount of an experimental steam-boat for the Hudson 
ri\er, which is stated to have men propelled, for ten hoius succes- 
snc'ly, at the rate of shtecn 7nHes per hour, fairly tlirongh the, 
water. The authority appears to be good, but, credaf Judants^ 
ive cannot believe it; the resistanct which such a Aehxity would 
occasion could only be overcome by somelbing like a butcher’s 
Ira}, or a skimming-disli : our best-built boats, finnislied with 
Bolton and WatiVbcst engines, are barely propelled through the 
v'uter at the rate of nine miles an hour. As a set off) however, 
the only steam-vessel sent from America across the Atlantic was 
so complete a failure, that it is not probable they will try another 
sucli experiment iiij a hurry. 

Hieie are many good harbours on the *extcnsiv# line of coast 
betw(H n the bay 6 jFuiidy and the gulf of Mexico, but none of 
tlieiu poss(*ss 1‘acilities for the construction of dry-docks, on ac- 
count of ilu' little rise of the tides; for want of these, i ('com s(* 
must b(‘ had to heaving down^ an operation both difficult and 
dangeious to ships of a large class. 'I'lic greatest rise of tide 
along tl)e ( oust of Amtirica is not more than fiom ten or eleven 
to four 

To obviate these difficulties, recourse was had to the use of 
a cradle invented by Coimnodorc Fbrlor, and called his ^ inclined 
’ plane/ 



])!anp/ ^Ir. cle Rons saw the Potomac, a sixt)^-j;un fugatc, at 
W asliiiicjton, lumltul up on a inacliiiie of this kind, and partly 
subpeiKhd by cables, and piutly by shores. The hauling uj) was 
not (hlliciilt, but ‘ the gioiind/ ho says, ^ having aftei wards given 
way iindi r her stern, the inclination of the plane had altered, and 
I \ery nmeh doubt whether she w'ill ever be got doxui again/ 
On finding the absolute necessity of haVing dry-docks, houe\er 
eosll\ ti!('y may be, ainossage was sent last year from the l’ies»i 
dent to Congress, trcuisinitting a report of an examination and 
suivcy of a site for a dVy-dock, at four of their naval yards. The 
expoiist' of constmeting them will necessarily be gieat. Every 
^pe( ies of labour required is dearer than in J'aiglaud — mason^., 
ten shillings a day ; carpenters and blacksmiths, seven shillings ; 
and common laboiireis, four shillings, and four-aud-sixpenec a da> . 
'idle places at which it was proposed to conduct the siiivey, and 
the (Estimated cost of a dry-clock at each, are subjoined : — 
Portsmouth, N. Hampshire . . . 349,571 dollars, 

(diarlestown, Massachusetts . . . 359,864 

Brooklyn, New York 380,116 

(jiusport, Virginia' 398,800 

That is to say/ aliout B5,(K)0/. each, wliic'h in England, on 

an a\(n'age, iiiiglu cost from 60,000?. to 70,000?. each.^'I'he 
lisi* of the tides at Brooklyn, on which the dockyaul ol New 
Yoik IS situated, is only six foot six inches the highest, kud three 
ft*et the lowest, giving an aveiage of four-aud-a-half feet. 

If, indeed, the United States government have determined to 
have an efllcient and imposing navy, they must expect to encounter 
muneious diftieulties, as wrll as"*a vast expense. The Repoit of the 
Seeretaiy of the Navy to the President gives no veiy ihdteiiug 
pietuie of the present stale of their ships, or the* building auaiige- 
ments of the dockyaids. The latter having been raised to w^hat 
they aie, by temporary expedients, to answer picssing necessities, 

^ many and serious evils,’ it is obscived, Miave resulted; much 
public inoiK y has unnecessaiily been expended ; many losses sus- 
tained by the change, removal, and alteration of the several elec- 
tions ; timber Exposed to decay ; stores requiring immense labour 
to (lejXiSit and preserve them , a much larger number of hands 
required to peiform tliewwk; unpleasant, and sometimes hiju- 

* The clock-y«ir<ls which have been established for the naval service, are tho^e of 
Poitsmouth (New n.impslurc), Chailebtown (Boston), Brooklyn (New York), Gos- 
port ('ViFfTima), Wa^iuuj^ton (Philadelphia), and the smajlcr^ones of Noifolk and IVii- 
sacola, the hittci so nnhctiltliy, that, wc believe, they are about to abandon it. The 
two punciptil yiircK are those contiguous to the two magnificent harbours ot New \ <>rk 
and Boston ; and it is for these two, and at Portsmouth and Gosport, that the exiinuna- 
Uon and i epor^ have been made. 
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rioUs delays in fitting out our vessels — in short, it is stated by 
the S('cretarv, as a mortifying fact, that a third of the money ex- 
pended ill the dockyards has been thrown away ; and lie con- 
clndes by saying that, ^ without an organization of some kind — 
without a revision of our penal code, and of our rules and regu- 
Jations — and without a naval school, tardy amendments may be 
made in our naval service, and in its administration, but it is in 
vain to hope for speedy, useful, and very j^ractical changtfs." 

As the Americans have already a ^ military academy,^ and arc 
fond of imitating England, they think it Vight to have a * naval 
school’ also. \V ell-informed naval officers, however, Iiave en- 
tertained doubts as to the likelihood of any great advantages 
from tlie establishment of a ^ naval school,’ either for scientific 
navigation, or scientific ship-building. To become a good prac- 
tical seaman, a boy slioiild enter the navy iit eleven or twelve 
years of age : if he employs those years, and two or tlire§ more 
at a naval school, he will have acquired habits that do not suit 
exactly for the naval profession ; and before he has served out Ids 
four or five years, to qualify him for the commission of a lieutenant, 
he will probably have lost the superficial smattering which he 
carried with him from Uie naval school. The opinion of many 
of cA^ own officers is, that the education which is afforded on 
board a ship supplied a good schoolmaster, is more likely 
to produ<!fe a good officer, end a Ihorougli seaman, tlian the best 
school on shore. Perhaps!, indeed, the end sought for might be 
better attained, if an cstablishlneut were formed on board a ship 
in ordinary, to which lieutenants, and even commanders anti cap- 
tains could resort, there to receivcf the benefit of instruction from 
scientific professors, the payment of whom would be the only 
expense to the public. There can be no doubt that a great 
number of young officers would be but too happy to pay their 
own mess, in order to avail themselves of Such an opportunity of 
improving themselves in the scientific part of their profession. 

Much has been said respecting the application of abstract ma- 
thematical science to naval architecture ; ^|fid long and laborious 
calculations have been made to obtain tliose fine miwing lines, on 
w hich the stability and velocity of a ship are supposed to depend. 
W ilh all due deference to such names as Bouguer, Bernouilii, 
""Euler, and Doll George Juan, while we admire the ingenuity of 
their theory, it will be seen that, witli the exception of the last, they 
had little acquaintance with the practical effects of the action of an 
agitated sea on a ship. We camiot think there is so much art or 
mystery in the craft of ship-building, that is to say, in the con- 
struction of a ship’s hull, as is generally supposed. Tlie recent 
• trials 
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trials of what was called ‘ the experimental squadron’ have, ammg 
other things, tended to confirm us in this opinion. When we find 
two captains in the navy building ships, without the smallest pre- 
tensions to science, and one of them, at least, unable to draw a 
draught— and find Sir Robert Seppings building, not from science, 
but observation and experience, — when we see Umsc built after 
draughts prepared by Professor Inman on 'scientific principles (and 
no oiie disputes the extent of his science), — and when it is found, 
on trial, that their resiilctive qualities are so nearly balanced, that 
every one proclaims his own the best, and the admiral who ac- 
companied them will not decide, — ^we confess that we see no great 
reason for asserting the superiority of science over common sense 
and practical observation. When we recollect too that the late Sir 
William Rule, who, to use a homely expression, worked only by 
'nhe rule of thumb, ’'planned and built the Caledonia, a ship which, 
for beauty, strength, stability, stowage of provisions, berthing the 
men, quick sailing, and easy working, in short, for every practi- 
cal good quality, has probably not her equal in the world, we 
must hesitate before we assign the palm to abstract science. Mr. 
do Koos was very much struck with ‘ the beauty and excellent 
qualities of the American-built ships,’ whether naval or mercantile, 
and, as yet, we are quite;.SHre they have Hot troubled theiyclves 
with abstruse calculations in transcendtmtal geometry, to ascertain 
the true curvature of the lines in a ship’s bottom. All they do 
is to decide upon a draught, or model made by the eye, and the 
constructor is to build after that model. 

We have another opinion concerning ships’ hulls, which many 
will consider as little short of neresy. It is this : that the figure 
or shape of a ship’s bottom, as far as velocity and some other 
good qualities are concerned, contributes less to the attainment of 
these qualities, than the length, tlie position, and the rake of the 
masts, the size of thS yards, the position and cut of the sails, 
the stowage and trm, and lastly, which is by no means the least 
important point, the way in which she is managed or sailed. 
Let but a ship be built widi a full round bow, to meet a head 
sea, with her Utreme breadth carried well forvvpd, diminishing 
in a regular curvature to the stem, to let the wafer she displaces 
pass freely aft, as nature has provided in the shape of fish and 
water-fowl, and not to be immersed too deep in the water, and 
such a hull, with the other points above enumerated managed as 
they ought to be, will compensate the want <of lines and curves 
deduced from mathematical calculations. 

If the result of the trial-ships, to which we have alluded, should 
not be deemed sufficient to carry us to this conclusion, the case 
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of tlio Raiham A\ill, wc think, decide it. This shij) was one 
of those sc\en(}-fouis to which a gallant admiial facetiously gave 
the ii.inu' of the ‘ Foity Thieves,' being built of giecii timlx i in 
iiiouhant yaids, but on what was esteemed as a gooil model. 
She has lecenlly been cut down from a two-decker to a fiigale; 
oi comse, by the removal of a deck and uppei-woiks, and ol about 
twenty of her guns, sh'e has risen iu tlic watei, and picseiited an 
eiitiiely new line of flotation, some three /cet lower than bcloie. 
Here, then, her bearing on tlic water is toally changed fioiu that 
line which was calculated to be tlie only triie oni' foi stability and 
fast-sailing; nor is this all: this hull, so i educed, and so iiiueli 
lighter tiian befoie, retains her oiiginal masts and jaids, thi* 
former of which aie, of course, about ten feet higher out of 
the housing, or above the deck, than when she was a 71, and her 
lower sails dcopei by ten feet than bel'ou* — jet, with all these' 
changes, which, we think, it would be difficult to usciibe to any 
lesult of mathematical principles, her sailing, and all other (juali- 
tics, aic repoited to be essentially impiovcd. This ship, caiiymg 
fifty giiiij, thiity-two pounders, with a pioper couiplenicnt of 
men, lued not fear at any time to cngage»one of the Ainiiicaii 
sixty-gun frigates, she being, in all lespccts, a m«ch tiiici ship. 

T^ Fientli ships aic generally acknowledged to c\cil oiiis 
ill the beautiful lines oA^ their hulls, and to beat us on most 
points of* sailing; and we Ijave veiy often eiidcavoiiied to mytale 
them by building on the same lines, but they have laitly an- 
swered the good qualities of the parent-ship. IS ay moie, it is a 
common obscnation, that, if two ships be built fioin the same 
diaught, with the same seantlings,'Hud by the same buildei, tin ir 
sailing qualities are nevef alike — to w'hat, w'e ask, can this he 
owing, but to tha different disposition of the masts, yauU, sails, 
ballast, tiiin, &c., and to the diffeience of skill in the comiuandci t 
Jint we aie called back to America. ‘ 

Hie tlnited States’ aimy is kept up on a very small scale ; a 
body of militia being not only less expensive, but (onsideied as 
inoie consistent tvhb the principles of a rcpulilicau foiin ofgo- 
veinincnf, is made to supply its place. ' That, howcvci, of flic 
limoii IS in a very disorganized and undisciplined state. Mi. 
Adams calls it ‘ a liody Of dislocated members, without the vigour 
of unuj And as to a standing aimy, the secretaiy of war ob- 
sciyes, ‘ lilcouomy and the gemus of our institutions equally le- 
quiie that such an establishment should be i educed to the small-* 
est numbti wliicli a just regard to a future state of war will 
admit.’ This establishment is as follows : — tlie general and me- 
dical stuff, the pay clepaitment, comuiissaiiat, corps tif niililary and 
. * topographical 
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topographical engineeis, four icgimeiits of artillery, and seven 
legnucuts of infantry, present 

A total of commissioned officers . . . 543 

Non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates 6,642 

Total of tlio army * . 6,183 

The pa 3 and subsistence of tliis army and tJie contingencies of 
tlie iniliUiiy department amounted, in tlie year 1824, to 5,270,254 
(lollin >. * 

Tlir ex])(mses of tiny civil department of the state aie on an 
<‘(|ually model ate scale, as under: — 

* DolLii 

For the legislative, executive and judieiary 1,33(5,366 
iVlisccllaneous , • . . . 6 P'S, 9 43 

Dijilomatic, treaties, &c. . . . 5,110,099 

Total . * . 7,155,307 

The gross revenue for the year 1S34 

amounted to . . . • 31,137,363 

Expense of collection . . • 751,933 

Nett revenue , . 30,385,430 

And the public on the lltli October, 

90,797,930 

AV^liich was reduced, on the 1st October, 

1S35, to * 80,985,537 

It is the ol)vious policy of the gove^jrning powers of a country 
lilv(‘ that we ha\e lieen desciibmg, to eultivute peace and amity 
with all tlie woild ; and this desiic is always strongly professed in 
die nies‘-ag(s of the piesident. In their diplomatic intercourse 
with Fan opean states, liowe\ci%-(we make the remark with much 
pam and legret) — they aie geiu rally pvepaied to start so many 
jiointd of (ontroveisy, to put foiwaid so many luifounded claims 
and exiiavagaut pieteiisioUvS, — many of them so conUary to the 
tstablislicd Jaw ot naliflms — tbeir self-inlejest is so piedominating 
aicaiiue, and pin sued with so much urgency and perseverance, 
without the least regaul for mutual concession and mutual accom- 
modation, that the wokI reciprociiy would jseem to be banished 
Jioni tlu ir diplomatic d^lle. Under mi affectation of humility and 
lepublicaii simplicity, no absolute monarchy can be, in point of 
fact, moie ostentatious and \ aiii-gloiious than the gov eminent 
ol the United States. A cold, calculating tone of argumeuiation 
marks all their official intercourse with foreign uations; peihaps 
itwouhl be deemed inconsistent with stem republican independ- 
ence, weie the president or his ambassador guilty of any of 
those little acts of couitcsy and mutual civility, which subsist in 
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tbe diplomatic intercourse between the organs of the monarchical 
governments of Jiurope. 

Knglniui, more than any other power, has experienced tlus 
frigid and exacting temper on tbe part of the United Statf‘s, ever 
since that precious treaty of Ghent, which gave to them all that 
they asked, and much more than they had any right to expect. 
Not contented with this, the republic has since put forth i laims 
of the most unreasonable nature; and, in the discussioiis that 
have taken place, evinced a litigious disposition on po’mts that 
can scarcely fail, sooner or later, to hrmg the two nations into 
collision: we mean such points as Great 4lritahi never can con- 
cede, and which can have no other object, if persevered in, tlian 
to serve as so many pretexts to join the t*ncmy against us, in any 
future war, as she did in the last. The following arc a few 
among the many subjects to which we allude : — 

1. A new code of maritime law. 

2, The settlement of a boundary line. 

.3. The claim to the Columbia ri\er. 

4. The free and uninterrupted navigation of the St. J/aw- 
rcnce. 

1. The new code pf maritime law braliches out into tlu* sub- 
jects of impressment, blockade, and lliat so frc^juontly disciissc ti 
poinL — the right of search to detect articles contraband of Mar, 
VViili^the general questhin of impressment, wc appu lieud tliat 
Ameiica^iaviiig no concer\^, has no l>usincss to interfere. It is 
llie king^s prerogative, and, its ancient as the monarchy ithc If; and 
if the right, on the exercise of which, in lime of need, the \cr\ 
salvation of the empire must dej[>eiid, is to be abandoned, let us 
yield up this ^ tower of strength’ to the clamour of our own dc mo* 
crats, rather than those of the United States. If tlu v have' any 
plan to offer, by v^hich American seamen may be protecU d against 
serving in our fleets, and British seamen from entering mto 
Great Britain will undoubtedly be ready to discuss it ; as foi those 
certificates of citizenship, which any British seaman could j)ur- 
chase for a dollar, America must be well assured that (jK*at Bii- 
tain never can consent to relinquish her claim to the seivin s ol' 
h(‘r seamen in time of war, ppon such slender pretences, and in 
tlie absence of anything like proof ; but we believe her practici‘ 
has invariably been to discharge American seamen from her em- 
ploy, whenever they have been able to substantiate tlieir Ame- 
rican citizenship. 

Hei ideas of a legitimate blockade agree pretty nearly wdth our 
own ; — that to constitute a legal blockade, there must be an eflk ient 
force to prevent all ships from entering a blockaded port; that a 
public uotitication must be made ; that no ship shall tic subject 
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to (‘apiure for finl attempting to pass the blockading force, but 
])C‘ warned olf; but if, after being so warned, she again attempts 
it, slie sliall be liable to capture. But the American govern- 
niont lias launc hed a novel proposition, of a very singular nature— 
that belligeu'nts sliould abstain from commissioning privateers, 
and fiom capturing private property at sea; which is * a pretty 
consideiabU*’ enlargement of the principle that she has long cn- 
deavonu <l to establish, that the flag of a neutral vessel shall cover 
all piojH^ty on board, except contraband of war: for here, in 
Older to ascertain whether a vessel has on board articles contra-- 
band of war, it is necessary to examine her; and this being ad- 
mitted, is conceding the whole question of the right of search. 
We pel reive, she has laid down her new doctrine on this point 
in a treaty uith some young lepublic on the American conliinmt, 
wlntli calls itself Guatamela; indeed no pains^ are spared to im- 
pjegnate all thc^ sister republics of both Americas with the piin- 
( iph s of her new code of maritime law, though some of them have 
not a <'()ck-boat. No matter — ^it affords the occasion of putting 
on uvohI Ainericaa opinions on matters of public law, and the 
lni(‘ ol policy she is anxious to establish. Her broad proposition 
o this — that ^war gues* the belligerent no natural right to take 
lh(‘ piopcnty of Ivis enem> from the vessel of his friend,^ — a con- 
^eluent doctrine (‘uougli, it must be admitted, for one wlm is 
lead} to be the friend of either or both belligerents as best^suits 
ills pm pose. / • 

Tlie mlouUctiou, or suspension, of private war, however ami- 
:ibl<" it may sound in theor}, could only add to the duiatioii and 
ciK omjigcmeiit of public war. To make the scourge of war 
^hoit, It IS n(*ct‘ssary to make^the people feel its pressure. To 
lia\c a (‘oiueinenl friend, such as America proposes, whose flag 
shouhl pioU'ct the propel iy of one or botli b^Iligei'ents, would 
unquestionably loniove the pressure of war from the merchants and 
manuta< tiueis, while it»enriched that common friend at the expense 
of liie combatants; but its equally certain and inevitable tendency 
would be to pioloiig the war. 'Vim stale of things, however, can 
ncvei be jmrmittcd. America will attempt in vain to introduce 
lier new code of internufional law among the princes of Europe: 
sIk' ma} indulge her appetite for abstract theories on natural 
rights, but they will not lor a moment be listened to in a state of 
war ; and if she persists to put them in practice, she must be- 
come a paity to one of the belligerents; the consequence will 
be — let the past speak for the futuie — that^het commerce will 
no longer ^whiten every fx^eaii;’ her exports will be leduced 
from outfhuadied millions of dollars to five or six millions, and 

the 
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tlie dissolution of her confedeiated government put to the ha/arcl. 
Mie may lest assuied, that the moie powciful belligeient by sta 
will nf \ei siiftor the friend of the weaker to cany on agah,kt lici 
a ^ vvai ill disguise/ profitable to the fiieiid, and unduly idvan- 
tageous to the befiiended, 

12. The settlement of a boundary line, — ^This lino of dtiniM- 
catioii has been drawn by commissioners under the ticat} hi 
Ghent, most unfairly and in every way disadvantageous to t/i<* 
interests of Gieat Britain and her Noith American Voh ks. 

hether it was wise to appoint an Amei^an citizen, resident in 
America, to be the commissionei on the jiliit of Great Britain, is 
not for us to determine — nor <lo we mean to accuse him of any 
undue paitiality ; but the general opinion ceitainly is that we ha\t‘ 
by some means or other suffeicd ourselves to be cheated out of a 
\ast extent of territoiy* In the first place, a line has been diaun, 
contiary, it is said, to the letter and spirit of the tieaty, wliieli 
depnves us of about ten millions of square miles of the veiy best 
land in the province of New Bmnswick. Then, again, b} some un- 
lucky chance, an island, at the foot of the Long Soult Kapids, has 
been ceded to the Americans, which tlirows the whole of the dei p 
water of the St. LawTcnce within the Anfeiican limits ; v\hil(‘, on 
the Canada side, the water is so shallow as s^aicel) to float a 
canoe. We aie, therefore, at the meicy of tli^Ameiican govriii- 
mentVhetliei we shall be peumtted to navigate that pail at the 
inei, whmh is between l^ugston and Montreal, oi not; and to 
obviate this difficulty, wc afe driven to the enormous expense o( 
making a canal of communication. And, with regard to that pail 
ol the boundary line which is U» lun along the 45th jiiuallil of 
latitude, from the Connecticut Riv^r to the St. Lawreiue, it aji- 
pears that the line has been diawn about ihiiteen miles too fai to 
the northwaid, and thus taken fiom us, if admilUd, not only a 
poition of Lake Champlain, and the Isle aux Noix, but also a 
commanding position on one of its shores, called Rouse's Point, 
which the Americans had begun to fortify. This foitiess, it ap- 
pcais, would fiivour aft attack on Canada; while, ou the ollitr 
hand, the position is innocent as to any purpose for invading the 
Amuiian territory from the side of CaViacla. I'he Amoiuan^, 
hovvc\ei, vveie sa anxious to letain this poritiQn, as to ha\e le- 
couise to the assertion of a principle, which, we believe, is as new 
as It Is inginious in diplomacy* They maintained, that all bomi- 
daiy lines weie to be i^ttled on true 'aciefttitlc pimeiples, and, 
tta^tefoie, that the line of demarcation should be drawn ae< ouling 
to the g*^<j(entric latitude, which w^ould tlnow the foiticss within 
their limits. They almost deserve it for their ingenuity; but 
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England must not thus sufFci heisclf to be swindled out of her 

3 The dam to the Columbia rioer, — Hie claim, whnh the 
Amditans se t up to tins inei, rests on an assumed piiouty of 
disco\d} by the exploring party undei Lewis and Clarke; and 
to the tnoimous extent ot tcnitoiy, on the principle that the dis- 
(o\oiv ot tlie mouth of a iivei conveys to the coiintiy, in nhose 
naini t&e di&covei} is effected, aright to all the tcrutor) tra\eised 
b> the Maters communicating with it, in which no sitllements 
hav(‘ pieviously been made. On these * waters/ honcvci, many 
of oin tiading posts of the Noith-West Company weie esUbhdud 
long before the exploring party discovered that Columbia, the 
mouth of nlnch had b('en sunejed, by Order of Captain \ au- 
(ou\er, at least ten ^ears bifoic the said paily had ciossed the 
llotky Mountains. Can, then, the Amcucan go\einmtnt hav(^ 
th(‘ modesty to persist m uigiug Great Butain to simendtr her 
lith to the whole extent of coast between the 51st and the 4Cnd 
ckgire of latitude, the latter being the noithein bounilaiy of 
M( xico, when Nooika Iks within tliose limits ? — that Nootka fo 
which, at the iisk of & wai, she successfully maintained hei light 
m 17W * * 

4. The free an4 imuilerrvpicd imtigafion of the St Lamxiire, 
— It (an hardly be imagined that the American go\euiuier^(onkl 
seriously propose that, without the least concession om hei pait, 
th< navigation of the St 1/awicnce should be at all timts as iice 
to tlu cili/ens of the United States as to the subjects of Gieat 
Hiilain, in its whole length and bieadlh to and fiom the sea, with- 
out iinptdmieiit, let, or limd«auce, and witliout the pa}meiit of 
an\ duty whalevti. This claim, bowevci, they do stt up, which 
like most others m then new code of iuterngtioual law, is bot- 
tomed on ^natural right’ and * obvious necessitv,^ he right 
of navigating a iJ\ei,»say they, is light of iiatme, pre -existent 
111 point of hine, not necessary to have been suiiendeieil up for 
ail) purpose of the common good, and nnsnscepliblo of anmhi- 
latiou.’ Hus moclt^t claim is, in short, uolhing less than the* 
demand of a free pass^fg^ foi then meidiant vessels, of six him- 
dud miles tlnough the heait of his majesty’s dominions in Noith 


* Wi btbe^c ti civLct of the ca^e to be this. The Ameucan agent was laiiuiitmpi 
gieitl) tilt loss ol tlie fortress, on ^vhith imr igent tochliily obsoived, that if th 
(nifnt htitinh was is umed. Ih**/ might still hold thiir foit The agent mentimitd 
this to Mr (jiihtm, who knew as Jittk of geoeeniru latitude ai? hun^lf ; bnt he fcj5oke 
ot it to Mi M<im(,lhc pit ideni, who was equally ignorant with both They (uund, 
howdoi, on con uUint, < no of their mathimatuiini*, thit the fart was (ertunh s > ml 
theriUn th^d^Inl\^i^ s(,iousl) moisted upon, on the ground th it all bound ay hr s 
ou^ht to be sealed on s< lentihc piintipks Thus it is to joke on tieatics with bifllui 
donith in. , 
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America, down a river which lies entirely through all that space 
within the British dominions, traverses the finest seitlejneuts^^f 
Canada, and washes tlie quays of Montreal and Quebec. T-fiere 
is sonietiung whimsical and not very consistent in this free repub- 
lican government appealing perpetually to the ^ rights of nature/^’ 
in wliose territories every sixth man is in a state of absolnle and 
uniniligated slavery j and* wdiich, by a series of encroachments and 
usurpations, has driven back the original possessors of those terri- 
tories, and so nearly exterminated them, tfcit, before the present 
century expires, they wdll probably have become rare enough for 
the people of Washington, or New York, to 

* Show an Indian as they show an ape/ 

There are many other points of collision, besides those we have 
mentioned, which may lie dormant or occasionally be brought 
into discussion in time of peace, but which will most assuredly 
come into play whenever a war may break out between Great 
Britain and any of the maritime powers of Europe ; for we will 
not suj)pose that America is so insensible of the benefits of jieace 
as to be rusii enough to commit any direct hostile act of aggression 
that can possibly call down upon her so treimmdous a scourge as 
that of a war with England, — a war that might •'bo fatal, as the 
last wi*^had nearly been, to the confederated govei nment. 

Tliere are not wanting persons who think, and our anonymous 
German isVmc of the number, that there exists a leaning among 
the inoi'o wealthy citizens of tlie eastern states towards numarchy, 
as being more compatible wiUi the general feeling of tlie civilized 
world; that their ambassadors and ministers find themselves iso-^ 
lated, as it were, among the corps diplomat nine ; that the wealthy 
cili/ens do not consider themselves, nor are considered by the 
populace, as at all distinguished above the maiiufacUners and 
tradesmen ; and, therefore, that they would not be sorry to have a 
fountain-head, , from whose source honours and distinctions might 
he dciived as in monarchical goveinmewts — ribands — gaiteis — 
stars — titles — in short, a limited sovereignty supported by an aris- 
tocj acy ; and it is asked, why not imitate jpreat Britain m this as 
we liave done in most otlier respects ? Our author says, the eliler 
Ada4iis, in his character of vice-president, brought forw ard a motion 
beiore the senate for changing the president’s style and title liom 
that of Excellency Highness and Fn^eCt&r of our liberties ; 
ftttd that the present president, J ohu Qit^y Adams, is of opiniou 
tha! the laiited Slates will not be;|^nkr^ among nations of the 
first or(ik?r until the presidency shSl jiave become lieicditary-^ 
'meaning, of couise, in his own family:; but then he tells, us, some- 
W’^hat , quaintly, that tlie ‘ Johns have never furnished high speci- 
peiii* of prudent government; that the English John lost his 
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(loiniuions, tine French his libeity, the Bohemian his life, and the 
Ai|fericau his second election;^ and he might have added, that 
the fccoich John changed his name to Ilobert on foniiug to the 
ihioiK', from a superstitious dread of this veiy fatalitj~and faied 
kittle belter for the mutation. 

VV e know not how far or to whom Mr. Adams may have com- 
inunicutod his private sentiments, but Wb do know that he has 
sworn To pieserve, protect, and defend the constitution as handed 
down to him by his j^cdecessor, and that he has enunciated, in 
Ju^ inauguration speoai, a political creed which breathes the true 
V piil)lican spiiit.* In fact, however, it was as necessary for him 
to piofess publicly in that particular vein, as it is for the can- 
didate foi a seat in the congress to drink whisky and shake hands 
with the stupid Cerinans (so this German writer calls them) of 
l^cns}lvania, and Virginia, and Maryland, the I'Vench of Loui- 
siana, and llie Irisli CNpry where, all of wliom are the most dc- 
teiinined democrats in the union, and without whose sutfiages 
llic said candidate can have no chance of success. The con- 
gioss-caiididab" has a no less serious ordeal to go through than 
h( who stands for an open boiough in England. On such an 
<)C( usion, tlie privacies of Ins family, w'c are told, are strictly 
s(rutnij/ed; and,* says our (Jerinau author, ^ if the lad'» ot a 
would-be honourable^ in some states, does not happen to wash 
lit'r Imsband’s and childien^s linen, and make their cfothes, he 
is ussuiedly undone; he has no claW to populaiity ; he is a 
jiroud man, a federalist, a tory, and heaven knows what be- 
hidcs.' Even a keg of whiskey, which, it appears, has so much 
stern lepublican virtue in ft, will not stand such a man in 
-•tead. 

V\ e are not sure that the newly-formed republics of South 
Ameina and of Mexicc', if they should stand, may not be the 
iiK ans of piolonging tfie piesent lonn ot goveiunient iu the Uniteci 
Stales lieyond the period when it might be natuially expected to 

* I Ins ( reed is Urns ^aven ‘ That the will ot the people is the aouirce and th^ hap- 
pme-^s o1 the jieople, the end of all lep^itumte p^o^ernmeiit upon earthy that the be^'t 

nu ily ^)i the bcnehcenie, and the best guarantee against tlie abuse of power, consists 
in the lieedom, the purity, and t)ie tieiiueucy of pojiular elections ; that the general 
I o\uninet\l of the Union, and the scpaiate goveinnients of the states, all sovereign- 
lii'.ol limited powers— follow-servants ol the >ame raa*iteis— unoontroUed within their 
lu'^ptf tne spheres — uncantrolUble by cncro.ichmenls upon each other } that the firmest 
sttuTitt ot p( at e IS the preparation, dunog peace, 6t the defenc^ of wAr; thatatjgo- 
lOus cfonomy, and accountability of public exjlenditure^, payd against the 

aggiaiatioo, and alleviate, when possible, the burden of taxation; UiSt the militaiy 
siiould be kept lu <!tii(t subordination to the civil power; thtitthe fr^li4om of the |»ie»-s, 
and ot leJigiims opinion, should be inviolate ; that the policy of our countiy ns pi ire, 
aud the aik of oiii salvation, union,— aie irticlea pf f4th oa which w© are now all 
tigieed .’, — Inaugmal Speech, 1825. 
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assume another shape ; on the other hand, the fall of those flimsy 
structures may abridge its duration. At any rate, we iKdievi^ 
therf^ aie lew thinking men among the Isorth Americans who se- 
riously doubt that some change must tak^e place before this (;\ten- 
sive country shall number, as it is sure to do before twenty years 
are over, tw^enty millions, of people, composed of all nations and 
languages, religions, sects, and colours — divided into twenty- 
four states, each having its peculiar government and its separate 
interests, and each jealous of all the rest?^' It is only in a mwv 
and thinly-peopled country, wherein every liiaii has plenty of 
elbow-room, that such a state of society could be expected to 
hold together; in old countries no such confederacy could pos- 
sibly exist : and history has left us nothing like it. Mr. de lloos 
has some observations on this subject, which we w illingly cpiote : — 

‘ The experiment of a democracy upon so great a scale Avas a bold 
conception, considering the fate which has Idtlierto invariably attended 
all systems of popular government — a concej)tioii worthy of a mighty 
mind, worthy of the pliilosophic statesman, who “ cripuit eoelo fulmca 
sceptrumque tyrannis/' How long this vast^machine will continue to 
•work, IS a matter of interesting speculation. ” Hitherto the Americans 
have enjoyed the advantage of occupying a countiy Avhere the etils of 
an overflowing population have not been felt ; \vhere every man is 
either farmer or a mei'chant ; wdiere there are no idlers ; and, more 
than all, where there are no jioor ; for vile indeed must he the Ame- 
rican who cannot in some cap^'city earn an ample maintenance. W^hen, 
however, the means of carrying off a superfluous population begin to 
fail, wdiich at some period must be the case ; wdien the sated ambition 
of wealth gives place to the love of distinction and power ; and when 
the struggle for superiority between the young and old states gives 
rise to disturbances, symptoms of which have already a])peared, W'e may 
expect to see the disadvantages of a popular go vernment/— -Pcr,^o?ia/ 
Narrative i pp. 24, 

Our own opinion, however, is, that whatever difiference of iit- 
terests and feeling existed between tlie northern, the southern, 
and the western states, during the late war, the return and con- 
linuance of peace have nearly put an ^ud to all animosities 
arising out of poUti<!a} opiuious among those whose opinions lia\e 
any weight, and that the Union is gmning strength every day. 
We merely laugh iitour German author prediction^ that the m xt 
election w ill be the .^crisis that must fleciSje whether the republican 
or the monarchical govepiment is eventually to prevail. If Adams 
he re-elected, he jironounces the flo'wnfal of the federal goveru- 
meut; and it seeiUs in his estimation, that ^ he has all the JS\*w 
j&ngland States, and part of New York and New' Jersjty, on his 
side; and that ‘ in both these latter States, as well us in Virginia, 
public opmton^ among the higher xl^sses, d(;clarcs itself almost 
? , openly 
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openly for monarchical government/ But then the fi<Tce Ken- 
and all the wobteru and soutlieni states, are his a\owe(l 
and d’M'idctl enemies ; and so they may be, and again try to elect 
(Joneral Ja('ksoii he vciy boisterous, and drunken, and quanel- 
soni(‘, (as bail almost as our own rabble were at Preston, in Lan- 
casiiiie, the other day,') and in three days all will be calm again. 

There' is no doubt, however, that the sober and right-thinking 
jrart of the people tiemble at the hlea of placing a military man 
at the* head of the government, and patUculaily such a man as 
dacksou, who is represented as one ^ destitute of every qualilica- 
fi >u for the presidency, and possessing nothing to recommend 
J im to the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, hut an ungovt iuablc 
temper, n ferocious courage, and a contempt for the coustitulion 
and laws/ Hiey are apprehensive, and not without reason, that, 
should such a man be elected, the cliaracter of the government of 
llieir peaceable and floiuishing confederacy ma^ be changed into 
^ that of the ihost miseiahle, the most despotic, and, to all the 
enjoy meiits of life, the most formidable that ever afflicted tlie 
human race — a military republic/ The natural consecjuencc 
would be, that of running into the contrary extreme — the esta- 
blishment of tliat ipoftaicliical government, towards which, our 
(.icimaii tells n^, the fiiends of Mr. Adams arc alieady well dis- 
jrosecl. 

Our autlior gives a whimsical instance, which we shall extract, 
of the absurd extent to which this snirit of party -feeling and ani- 
mosity is carried in the uuenlightenca part of the States : — 

‘ Lust yejir a steam-boat was launched from the wharfs at Pitts- 
burgh ; she ’was de^^tined to inn between that place and New Orleans, 
and was to start immediately mi her first trip. Thousands of i^^'ople 
were collecting on the bank of tlie Ohio (MoTir)ngehel{i ;) trunks, bar- 
rels, and bales, lay ready for embarkation; the passengers ivere going 
to (filter their names ; the public attention was in suspense, and only 
waited for the last act^of this interesting scene. At length the veil 
Avjjs removed from the bust placed at the head of the vessel, and the 
name of the steam-boat appealed in letters of gold a yard long. In 
less than five minutes, not a spectator, not a passenger, not a trunk, 
not a barrel, not a bale was to be seen: without uttering a w^ord, the 
ssiient multitude had disappeared. The name of the steum-boat wus 
hidy Jdam^ her bust, an elegant piece of carving in princely costume 
witli a diadem, was proudly displayed at the head of the vessel, 'I’he 
owner, wiio had a few days previously arrived from the south-w^ost, and 
thought to give the good people of Pittsburgh an agreeable surprise, 
found himself wofully disappointed, an<i he r^li^ed the elegant figure 

* n die account of thib man’s condact, as stated in aTeneSSee new^papor, i>e true, 
and It IS duyieuUcatcd by the signature of one of the parties cooo^etl, he la tutci ht 
d cell lu a gaol, a strait waistcoat, than the presidettt’s chair^ 
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by that of tho martial-^whiskered General Caffec / and tli^n only did 
passengers, bales, and barrels return, though not in half the number 
they bad befoie presented themselves pp* 

nie ])ies]dcnt oi tlio United States, be his seutimeuls vilial 
the> nia\, has an arduous and delicate task to pcifonn. lie ha«^ 
all the conflicting inteiests and the opposite opinions of a stern 
lepubhcau population to com ihate— he has to frame his im ssagcs, 
and turn his measiues, S>o nicely as not to be defeated, noi to 
give oflenc<‘ to the congioss, in which all these opinions and in- 
teicst'> aie coUgiegated; but each member of which,- — »o at Icm 1 
oui German tells us, —takes caie of Ins own inteiests fust, then 
those of his constituents, and last ot all, those of the nation* Hie 
piosident lira} almost be said to stand alone; he has no cabinet 
to consult, 1101 any otliei dependence foi assistance or advic( , 
except on a low iiiesponsible ofRual mulei lings. He denves 
none of that advantage whuh the nnmsUis ol leligion aie sup- 
posed to coiifei, by then influcme ov< i the minds of the people, 
and which, m monaicliical govtininents, when used with discie- 
tiou, is no mean snppoit ot the tliione* Hie Ameiican go\ciii- 
nient, indeed, has been deeply censured foi its laxity and indil- 
feience in matfeis ot leligion, even on the seoie of state polu>. 
iSlinistefs of all sects indiffeieiitly, Anglicans, i^icsbjteiuuis, 
Papists, Unitarians, are seen ofliiiatmg as chaphuus at the open- 
ings otuhe sessions of congress; and the consequences ot this 
appaicnt ifidiffeieiKO uie wnat might have been looked for. In 
the total absenci' of a cluuyli eslablishmtnl and a national ndi- 
gion, the people, abandoned to tiieii own fancies, have split into 
a hundied diffcieiit sects, and some of the lower ordeis, umdu- 
cated and uiunfoinied, have adopte^l^thc wildest notions and con- 
duct that can possibly be imagined. 

It is due, however, to the lespectable pnit of the citizens ol 
the United Slates, of whatever sect, to state that they uic not 
only obseiv^ut of religious duties, lint chehfully and willmgl} 
tax iheinselves; sometimes very lieavily, in the building ol 
duaches and chapels, andi in providing funds for the payment of 
tluii mimstcis. The contubutions foi tins pm pose exceed, ni 
many places, the whole amount of taxes paid to goveiimunl. 
In Philadelphia alone we are assured theie are more than eighty 
chnnhes and meeting-houses, all of which are frequented on the 
. sabbath-day. In Pittsburgh, a city only cieated the other day, 
^^there aie no less than ten churches, one of which our authoi says 
'is in a stvh' of Gothic elegance} worthy an liuropean metiopolis. 
The mmisteis of the episcopalian churcli are said to be more 
tolerant in temper, and consequently nioie populai aniong the 
betteir oi society, than the presbyterians, but ihany 
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lies attend i&quaUy, and equally subscribe to, tlie one and tlie 
other, and no religious disputes or bickerings are ever heard in 
the United States. We believe, therefore, either that Mr. de 
Koos must have been do^mg, or tliat his attetitioii had been 
diverted from the pulpit by ‘ the dress and beauty of the ladies/ 
when he supposed he heard from a ^ fashionable preacher’ at 
Washington, tlie blasphemous nonsense which he details at p, Q() 
of his Narrative, lie tells us, tliat Mf. Adams and Mr* Rush 
fonneef a pari of the congregation* We Imve a bettiT opinion of 
lln'ir taste and feeling, than to suppose iliey would sit patiimtly 
to listen to such Uash. Mr. de Uoos’s ears must have deieived 
!iim ; or, at w orst, his ^ superior’ preacher must have been some 
noisy quack, enjo}ing the brief summer of lesorl and applause 
Mhicli such people sometimes meet with elsewhere than iu Noith 
Ameiica. 

The little encouragement that is held out, with a few ex- 
ceptions, for young men intended for the learned professions, 
especially as miuisleis of leligion, is one of the main causes why 
the colleges, or univei sides as they call them, of the UniUnl 
States, ai(^ iu such low rejmte. The <’lerical function appeals, 
indeed, to he tliought f)ut hghtly of among tlu'in ; we liave more 
tlnii once met with }oiiug gentlemen in coloured clothes in socii^ty 
here, w'lio^ wc wore told, had liad the cuie of churcliCvS or chapels 
in (he Umted Stales; and who, it was added, would, or’^would 
not, re-assunie the gnib and chaiactc^r of (dergymeii cAi their k*- 
turn, exactly as might happen to siiit their interests or jucUna- 
tions. hile this state of things continues, the clerical profes- 
sion cannot attain the proper measure of lespcctability. ^J1io 
bench is as low' as it possibly\'au be, and the bar not miu li higher. 
Ml, Adam, indeed, complains that the state of tlndr jiuliculuie 
lequires amenduieiit. ^ llie ex<‘cutive,’ he suj^s, ^ and still more 
the judiciary department, are >et, in a great nn^asuie, contiiied to 
their piimidve oigaul/atioii, and not adequate to tlie wants of a 
still growing community/ 1 iiose students who are desthu‘d for 
the metlical profession, remain the longest at the colleges, but our 
Goiman tells us that speculation in laud or comincice is so com- 
mon, and the thirst for money-making so uuivcis^l, that boys who 
are sent to the colleges are generally withdrawn by tlieir friends 
by the time they have acquired little more than the rudiments of a 
classical education. The young Ameiicans whose accomplish- 
ments attract notice, will generally be ^ found to have studied 
cither in Britain or Germany, All this wil| be cured in tiiru*. 
He admits there is no w'aut of frcc-schools, Id which the iaiiiu i.> 
send ihcii* childien, and that leading and writing are acipurcmeuls 
so universally spread over the Union, that whenever one meets 

. with 
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%vhli a person ignorant of them, he may be set down as an emi- 
giHiU Inshmaii or a descendant of a Frenchman* W ell-sclected 
hbraiice are tound in every town; otir principal reviews and ina- 
ga/ines aie legvilaily tepiinltd; and of late they ha\e some 
le^^pt'ctahly-conducied periodical works of their own. News- 
ji.i])eis are lead by every class of society ; they (‘oinpiehcud ever}- 
lldiig that is passing in all the states of the Uiu m. Their number 
is immense : 

‘ Upwards of one thousand/ says our anonymous author, ‘are now 
piinted in the Union; Pcnusjlvania alone has one hundred and iiftv. 
Tjieie is haidly a county as far as the falls of Ohio, which has not 
at least one public paper The poorest man is thus enabled to keep 
a newspaper, the cost of v^hidi doCs not exceed three doliais (thit- 
teen shillings) a year, theie is no stamp-duty attaclied 
and the postage within each slate is not moie than a halfpemiv, 
and without it about thiee lai things. 

We aie glad to find, fioai Mr. de Tloos, that an English 
gciitlenuui IS evciywherc *syije of a fiundly ie(eptum fiom the 
uti/ens of the eastdii and soutliein slates. \\ c leaiu the same 
fjom the foul gentlemen mentioiud in the taily pait of this 
aUicl(‘, who were delighted with the atteuitloite the'} invanably c\- 
})e lie need. This is as it enight to be. Mi. ele «Uoos is plea^'id 
with most things — above all, as might be looked feu in a }ouug 
lieute'mmt fiesli fiom the sea, with the ladies. The stre'tls of 
New ^ oiK lu' says aic webAlighte el ; auel eieiwds of wtll-dicssed 
pe'ople paiade the avenue w of tices on eaeh siele, to enjeiy the 
cool bict/es of the evening; but the Cit} Hotel and cveivthinj* 
In longing to il v^as evcdahl ^ \ lahU^rhote, with euie luiuelnd 
and hlty people sitting down atit^floois without cai pets ; beds 
Without cm tains ; aiag foi a towel ; no glasses, mug, uoi cup lu the 
b('d-ioom ; balf-a-dozen beds in one loom, and men sleeping in 
<ouph sill eaeh bed; the‘‘e ate the disagro(»ables e)f New Yoik. 
lialtunoie, he' savs, is the piettiest city m tlie United States; not 
‘'O lai go as l^hilaek Iphia or New Y euk, but in neatness, cleunluu ss, 
anil legulanty of building, far surpassing them ; the ladies inoie 
la.uitiiul, iheir taste in eiiess bettei, and quite Paiisian. lint 
w( lue waiueil tei itop, not deeming it iferessary to follow om 
I uutenant into Canada, nor to say one word as to the lotlen 
ship, h(* found on Lake Oatauo, which the two nations built at 
the (ost almost of their own weight in gold; the great expense 
ot whieli, and the dre'adful slaughter which unnecessarily took 
place on those walcis, may be the means, it is to be hoj)ed, of 
de'tenmg both from ever building another ship ot war on this or 
any olhei of the lakes : w’e say unnecessarily ^ because ncitliei the 
U^ilitod Statc£»| nor the Canada^, arc to bo attacked orMefended 

successfully 
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sucrofesfully by any of these great waters* Wc shall aiorcly 
notice the account he gives of the velocity of an ice-boat> mIucIi 
h< saw in Kingston dockyauh because its accuracy has been 
culled in question. It was mounted on three skates, one at- 
luclied to each end of a sliong cioss-bar, fixed under the fi re- 
pait, and a thiid to the bottom of the rudrier; rigged with a 
mast and sail, like those of a common boat. 

‘ Her properties are woncleiful, and hef motion is fearfully rapid* 
She can* not onjy sail before die wind, but is actually capalle of heat- 
ing to windward. It requires an expet ienced hand to manage her, 
]><n lienlai ly in tucking, as her extreme velocity renders the least 
motion of the rudder of the utmost (onsequenco. A frknd of mine, 
a lieutenant in tlie na'^y, assnied me that lie himself last year had gone 
a distance of twenty-tliic e miles in an hour j and he knew an instance 
< ( an lee-hpat liaAing crossed from Yoik to Fort Niagara (a distance 
of forty miles) in little more tlmn three c{uarters of an liour. This 
will he readily bclicvtd, when wc leficct on the velocity wdiieli such a 
Aossel must aecpiiie when diheu on skates before a gale of wind, 
'i'hese boats are lu cessaiily peculiar to the lakes of Canada/ — De Roosj 
pp. M2, 1 13, 

By no means ^ noccsAaiily' so. Wc mncinlHr, many ycais ago, 
two Knghslinien fivnig iion imineis to a Bus.siaii sledge, with 
which, aliei urging it with mast and sail, they stalled upon 
the INcui, and ddilecl along at the lale of twenty-two mjjes an 
hour. Having, in theii piogiess, observed a wolf dressing on 
the ice, they steoicd diiectl) touard(> it, and siuli was the velo- 
city of the sledge, tliat it cut the anunal in two. They had no 
doubt that, witli a double quantity of canvass, they could have 
ncuily doubled llie velocity,^ 


Note to the ArH< ft? o/f the Geology of Central Frana* in No. LXXII. 

AVk stated in our last Number, p. 430, that, with the exception of a 
shoit paper in the Edin. Phil Joinnal for 1820*21, by Br. Daubeii)’’, 
wc recollected no English writers on the geology of Auvergne, until 
the wx)rks of Mr. Scrope and Ur. Daubeuy ‘ On Volcainob,' came out 
nearly at tie same time. We ought, however, to have mentioned, 
that, ftuljsequently to the appearance of Ur* Uaubeny’s first communi- 
cation, Mr. Bakewell published, in 1823,lus observations On Auvergne 
at the conclusion of bis Travels in the Tarentaiso — ^AlthougJi his 
biicf visit to the district around Clermont only^rmiftefi him to take 
a hasty survey, lie succeeded in seizing with correctness many of the 
prbcipal geological features of the country, and presented to the 

English 
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Ens^lish reader a concise and intelligible outline of the leading phe- 
nomena. JIis remarks were illustrated by a section descriptive of tlio 
relative asre of the fresh-water strata, and the two great divisions of 
ancient and modern volcanic products ; and drawings were also added 
of some of the remarka1)le volcanic cones. 

In discussing the nature of trachyte, Mr. Bakewell declared ]n> 
dissent from Dr. Daubeny’s hypothesis, that the isolated niountcuus, 
composed of that substance, in Auvergne, had been ejected m the 
state of mud. (Bakewell^ vol. ii. p. As the professor, Jn a se- 

cond edition of his letters, has particularly a<l verted totliis misconcep- 
tion of Ins meaning, wo shall take this opportunity of inscitinghn 
explanation, — which has, perhaps, oscajied tlje nolice of some ot 
Mr. Bakewcll’s geological readers. It was merely his intention to 
signify that tiachyte and doinite were tlie product of a peculiar class 
of volcanos, like those noticed by Humboldt in thc^ New World, and 
tbo«<c which produced the lava of the Lipaii islands. One of the < lia- 
racters attributed by Dr. Daubeny to tliis class of volcanos was the 
gi\ing rise to frequent ejections of mud, and lie calk'd them mnd^^rol- 
mno?, without meaning to ])lace tracdiyte among the prodiuds of tins 
kind, any more tliau obsKhan or pumice (See Dr Dauhrny^ 

Letter to Profe^w Jameson on the Am lent Volcanos of Auvergne, p. ba. 
corrected and reprinted October, 3 • 
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Art. I. — llie Planter's Guide; or a Practical Essay on the 
host Method of giving immediate effect* to If nod, by the remo^. 
V(d off large Trots and Underwood; bein^ an attempt to place 
the Art on fixcd> Prineijdes, and to apply it to general Purposes , 
'Useful (Old oniament(d. By Sir Henry Stcuart, Bart. LL.D., 
JMl.S.K. ik.c. Kdinburgl), 8vo. 1828. 

^IIE iK)tal)I(i paradox, that the residence of a proprietor upon 
his estate is of as little consequence as the bodily presence 
of a stock-holder upon Exchange, has, we believe, been re- 
nounced. At least, as in the case of the Duchess of Suffolk's 
relationship to her own child, the vulgar continue to be of opinion 
that tlu're is some difference in favour of the next hamlet and 
\illage, and ewn of the vicinage in general, when the squire 
spends his rents at the, manor-house, instead of cutting a ligurc 
in Erane.e or Italy. A celebrated politician used to say he would 
willingly bring in one bill to make poaching felony, another to 
encouragii the brcKnl of foxes, and a third to revive the dej^iyed 
amusi'inents of cock-lighting and bull-baiting — that h^ would 
make, in short, any sacrifice to the humours and prejudices of 
th(‘ coiiutry-gentlcmeu, in tlieir most extravagant form, providing 
only he could prevad upon them to ‘ dwell in their own houses, 
h(‘ the patrons cif their own tt^iantry, and the fathers of their o\mi 
ehildrcui.’ However we might be disposed to stop short of these 
liheral concessions, we agree so far with the senator by whom tliey 
wi re enounced, as to think every thing of great consequence which 
lurnishes an additional source of proiit or of pleasure to the resi- 
di iit proprietor, and induces him to continue to support the useful 
and honourable character of a coimtry-geutleman, an epithet so 
l>lt’asing in hhiglisli ears, — so dear to iMiglisli leelings of inde- 
pendence and patriolisin^. The manly lines of Akenside cannot 
hul to rush on the memory of our readers, nor was there such 
occasion for the reproach when it flowed from the pen of the 
author, as tlnue is at this present day. 

‘ O blind of choice, and to yourselves untrue ! 

The young grove shoots, their bloom the fields renew, 

The mansion asks its lord, the swains theb friend, 

While he doth riot’s orgies Iiaply share, 
l)r^ tempt the gamestei* s dark destroying snare, 

Or at "some courtly shrine with slavish incense bendr 
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On Ornamental Plantations and 

Amidst the various sources of amusement which a country resi- 
dence oipTers to proprietor? th^ improvement of t^e appearance 
of the hou^e and , adjacent deipesno ^yill ever hpld a very high 
place. Field-sports, at an early season in life, have more of im- 
mediate excitation ; nor are we amongst those who condemn the 
gallant chase, though we cannot, now-a-days, follow it : but a 
country life has leisure for both, if pursued, as Lady Grace says, 
moderately ; and we can promise our young sportsman also, that 
if he studies the pursuits which this article recommendsj^ he will 
find them peculiarly combined with the establishment of covers, 
and the protection of game. 

Agriculture itself, the most serious occupation of country-geii- 
llemen, has points which may be combined with the art we are 
about to treat of — or, rather, those two pursuits cannot, on many 
occasions, be kept separate from each other ; for we shall have 
repeated occasion to remark, how much beauty is, in the idea of a 
spectator, connected with utility, and how much good taste is 
always offended by obvious and unnecessary expense. These are 
principles which connect the farm with the pleasure-ground or 
deniesne.— Lastly, we have Pope’s celgbraled apology for the 
profuse expense bestowed on the house and* grounds of Canons — 
if Canons, indeed, was meant— 

^ ‘ Yet hence the poor are clothed, the hungry fed ; 

^ Health to himself, and to his children l»ead, 

The labourer beais/ 

The taste of alterations may be good or bad, but the labour 
employed upon them must necessarily furnish employment to the 
most valuable, thou^ often tlm l^st considered of the children 
of the soil, — those, namely, who are engaged in its cultivation. 

Horace Walpole, in a short essay? distinguished by his usual 
accuracy of information, and ornamented by his wit and taste, has 
traced the history of gardening, in a pictural sense, from the mere 
art of borticuliure to the creation of scenery of a more general 
character, extending beyond the narrow limits of the proper gar- 
den and orchard. We venture, however, to think that this his- 
tory, though combined by a master-h^nd, is in some degree 
imperfect, and confounds two particulars which our ancestors 
kept separate, and treated on principles entirely different — the 
garden, namely, with its ornaments, and the park, chase, or 
riding, which, under various names, was the proudest appur- 
tenance of the feudal castle, and marked the existence of those 
rights and prifileges which the fettdal lord most valued. 

Ihe gaulen, at first intended merely for producing esculent 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, began to assume auotlier cha- 
rapteti so soon as the increase of civilisation tempted the feudal 
* ' . . baron 



baron to step a little way out of the limits of his fortifications^ 
and permitted his high dame to come down from her seat upon 
the castle walls, so regularly assigned to her by uncieut min^ 
strels, and tread with stalely pace the neighbouring precincts 
which art had garnished for her reception. Thei^e gardens w#re 
defended with walls, as well for safety as for shelter ; they were 
often surrounded with fosses, had tl^e command of water»and gave 
the disposer of the ground an opportunity to display his taati^ hy 
introducing canals, basins, aud fountains, the margins of whieh 
admitted of the highest architectural ornament. As art enlarged 
its range, and the nobles were satisfied with a display of magnifi- 
cence, to atone for the abridgment of their power, new ornaments 
were successively introduced; banqueting houses were built; ter-? 
l aces were extended, and connected by staircases and balustrades of 
the richest forms. The result was, indeed, in the highest degree 
artificial, but it was a sight beautiful in itself — a triumph of human 
art over the elements, and, connected as these ornamented gardens 
Mere willi splendid mansions, in the same character, there was a 
symmetry and harmony betwixt the baronial palace itself, and 
these its natural appendages, which recommended them to the 
judgment as well as to the eye. The shrubs themselves were ar- 
tificial, in so far as they were either exotic, or, if indigenous, were 
treated in a mannbr, and presented an appearance, which#was 
altogether the worlt of cultivation. The e^xamination of such objects 
furiushed amusement to the merely carious, information to the 
scientific, and pleasure, at least, to those who only looked at 
them, and passed on. Where there was lit^ extent of ground, 
especially, what could be fitter for the amuinsment of * learned 
leisure, ' than those ‘ trim gardens,* which Milton has represented 
as the chosen scene of the easy ufid Unoccupied man of letters* 
lie had then around him the most delightful subjects of observa- 
tion, in the fruits and flowers, the shrubs and trees, many of them 
interesting from their novelty and peculiar appearance, and habits 
inviting him to such studies as lead from created things up ta 
the Almighty Creator. This sublime author, indeed, has been 
quoted, as bearing a testimony against the artificial taste of gar* 
dening, in the times when he lived, in those weli-known vetoes ^ 

‘ Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature toon 
Poured out profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote ’ 

The open field, and where the unpierced 
Embrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was place 
A happy rural seat of various view.* 

This passage expresses exquisitely what PUght to.boi. 
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and what it has, in some cases, actually become ; but, we think, the 
quotation has been used to authorise conclusions which the author 
never intended, JKden was created by tlie Almighty fiat, which 
called heaven and earth into existence, and poets of genius much 
inferior, and falling far short of Milton in the power of expressing 
their meaning, would have avoided the solecism of representing 
Paradise as decorated with beds and curious knots of flowers, witli 
which the idea of human labour and human care is inevitably con- 
nected — an impropriety, indeed, which could only be equalled by 
that of the French painter, who gave the skin dress of our first father 
the cut of a court suit. Milton nobly conceived that Eden, ema- 
nating directly from the Creator, must possess that majestic freedom 
which characterizes even the less perfect works of nature, and, in 
doing so, he has anticipated the schemes of later improvers. But 
we think it extremely dubious, that he either meant to recommend 
landscape gardening on an extensive scale, or to censure those 
' trim gardens,^ which he has elsewhere mentioned so affection- 
ately. 

A garden of this sort was an extension of the splendour of the 
residence into a certain limited portion v>f, the domain — was, in 
fact, often used as a sort of chapel of ease to the apartments within 
doors ; and afforded opportunities for the society, after the early 
diiun^r of our ancestors, to enjoy the evening in the cool fragrance 
of walk^ and bowers, lienee, the dispersed groups which Wat- 
teau and others set forth as perambulating the highly ornamented 
scenes which these artists took pleasure in painting. Sometimes 
the hospitality of old England made a different use of these ui- 
treats, and tenanted the pleasure-ground \vith parties of jolly 
guests, who retired from the dining-parlour to finish the bottle, 
al fresco, on the bowling-green and in its vicinity. We have 
heard, for example, that, in a former generation, this used to 
be the rule at Trentham, where a large# party of country-gen- 
tlemen used to assemble once a week, on a public day appointed 
for the purpose. At a certain hour the company adjourned to 
the bowling-green, where, according to their different inclinations, 
they played at bowls, caroused, lounged, or smoked, as their in- 
clinations determined, and thus released their noble landlord from 
all further efforts to keep up the spirit of the entertainment. The 
honest Staffordshire squires were not, perhaps, the most pictu- 
resque objects in the world, while thus engaged, with counte- 
nances highly illuminated, 

* With k pipe knd a flask, puffing sorrow away 
but the circumstance serves to show that such plaisances as wc 
hpe described formed convenient, as well as agreeabhe accompa- 
niments to the mansion of a nobleman^ who, having a certain 
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duty to perform towards his neighbourhood^ was accommodated 
by that arrangement of his pleasure-ground which enabled him 
to do the thing with most satisfaction to his guests^ and least 
personal inconvenience to liimself. 

Such were the uses of the old fashioned and highly ornamented 
style of gardening. Its beauty, we have been informed by a sure, 
nay, wc will add, the surest guide on such a subject, consists in 
its connexion with the house — 

‘ Where architectural ornaments are introduced into the garden about 
the house, however unnatural raised terraces, fountains, flights of steps, 
parapets with statues, vases, balustrades, &c. may be called — however 
our ancestors may have been laughed at, (and I was much diverted, 
thougli not at all convinced with the ridicule,) for walking up and down 
stairs in the open air — the effect of all these objects is very striking; 
and they are not more unnatural, that is, not more artificial, than the 
houses they are intended to accompany.’* 

Nothing is more completely the child of art than a garden. Its 
artificial productions are necessarily surrounded by walls, mark- 
ing out the space which they occupy as something totally distinct 
from the rest of the domain, and they are not seldom distinguished 
by the species of Buildings w'hich their culture requires. The 
grecn-houscs jftid conservatories necessary to complete a garden 
on a large scale nre subjects susceptible of much ornamenj^ all of 
which, like the plants themselves, must be the produc|ion of art, 
and art in its most obvious phasis. It seems right and congruous 
that these objects, being themselves the offspring of art, should 
have all the grace of outward form and interior splendour which 
their parent art can give tj^em. Their formality is to be varied 
and disguised, their shapes to be ornamented. A brick wall is, 
in itself, a disagreeable object ; but its colour, when covered with 
green boughs, and partially seen through the*m, produces such a 
rich effect as to gratify the painter in a very high degree. Upon 
the various shapes and forms of shrubs, creepers, and flowers, it 
is unnecessary to dilate ; they are the most beautiful of nature’s 
w^orks, and to collect them and arrange them with taste is the 
proper and rational purpose of art. Water, even when disposed 
into the formal shapes of ponds, canals, and artificial fountains, 
although this may be considered as the greatest violence w’hich 
can be perpetrated upon nature, affords effects beautiful in them- 
selves, and congenial with the presence of ornamented architecture 
and artificial gardening. Our champion, Price himself, w'e pre- 
sume to think, rather shrinks from his ground on this particular 
point, and may not be willing to follow his own banner so far as 
we are disposed to carry it. He justifies fountains only, oil the 

^ Price’s Essays on the Picluresciue, vol. ii., page , 
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ground that natural jets-d^eaxij though rare, do exist, and are 
among the most surprising exhibitions of nature : these, he thinks, 
must therefore be proper objects of imitation ; and since Art can- 
not emulate these natural fountains in greatness of style and ex- 
ecution, she is justified in compensating her weakness by sym- 
metry, variety, and richness of effect. Now we are inclined, with 
all the devotion of reverence for Sir Uvedalc Price, to dispute 
the ground of his doctrine on this subject, and to affirfn, that 
whether the geyser, or any other natural jet-d'eau existed or no, 
the sight of a magnificent fountain, either flinging up its waters 
into the air and returning down in showers of mist, which make 
the ascending column resemble a giant in a shroud, or broken 
into otlier forms of importance and beauty, would still be a cap- 
tivating spectacle ; and the tasteful veteran argues, to our fancy, 
much more like himself when he manfully contends, that the ele- 
ment of water is as fitly at the disposal of the j)rofessor of hy- 
draulics as the solid stone is at that of the architect. It has been 
a long time fashionable to declaim against architectural water- 
works, and to ask triumphantly, what are Ics eaux of Versailles 
to the cataracts of the Nile and of Niagara, to the falls of Schuft- 
hausen, or even to those of the Clyde I The answer is ready to 
a question which is founded on the meanest pf all tastes — that 
which“ arises from comparison. Tiie water-works of Versailles 
are certaiVily inferior to theynagnificent cascades which we have 
mentioned ; but we suspePt they have been talked of by many 
authors who have never witnessed what is not now an everyday 
sight. Those who have seen that exhibition will certainly say 
they have witnessed a most magnifid^nt and interesting scene, far 
beyond what they might have previously supposed it was within 
the compass of human art to produce. — We do not mean to say 
that the expense was altogether well laid out which was necessary 
to bring the waters of the Seine by the mediation of a compli- 
cated bundle of sticks, to throw at Versailles. This 

is entirely a separate affair. The present question merely is, 
whether, the money being spent, and the water-works completed, 
a great example of human power over the' elements has not been 
given, and a corresponding effect produced ? We, at least, are 
prepared to answer in the affirmative. 

Wealth, in this, as in other respects, has proved a snare, and 
played ‘ many fantastic tricks before high heaven.^ If we ap- 
prove of Palladian architecture, the vases and balustrades of 
Vitruvius, the enriched entablatures and superb stairs of the 
Italian school of gardening, we must not, on this account, be 
construed as vindicating the paltry imitations of the Dutch, who 
clipped yews into monsters of every species and description, and 
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relieved them with the painted wooden figures which are seen 
much in the attitude of their owners, silent and snugly smok«« 
ing at the end of the paltry walk of every Liist^huyif. This topi- 
avian art, as it was called, came into England with King Wil- 
liam, and has left strong and very ungraceful traces behind it; 
The distinction betwixt the Italian and Dutch is obvious. A 
stone hewn into a gracefully ornamentech vase or urn has a value 
which ^t did not before possess ; a yew hedge clipped into a 
fV)rtifieation is only defaced. The one is a production of art^ 
the other a distortion of nature. Yet now that these ridiculous 
anomalies have fallen into general disuse, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there exist gardens, the work of London, Wise, 
and such persons as laid out ground in the Dutch taste, which 
would be much better subjects for modification than for abso- 
lute destruction. Their rarity now entitles them to some care 
as a species of antiques, and unquestionably they give character to 
some sung, quiet, and sequestered situations, which would other- 
wise have no marked feature of any kind. We ourselves retain 
an early and pleasing recollection of the seclusion of such a scene. 
A small cottage, adjacent to a beautiful village, the habitation 
of an ancient maiden lady, was for some time our abode. It 
was situated in q, garden of seven or eight acres, planted about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by one of thfe Millars, 
related to the author of the Gardener’s Dictionary, orj'^for aught 
we know, by himself. It was full oi long straight walks betwixt 
hedges of yew and hornbeam, which rose tall and close on every 
side. There were thickets of flowering shrubs, a bower, and an 
arbour, to which access was Obtained through a little maze of con- 
torted walks, calling itself a labyrinth. In the centre of the bower 
was a splendid platanus, or orieutal plane — a huge hill of leaves — 
one of the noblest specimens of that regularly beautiful tree which 
we remember to hav5 seen. In different parts of the garden were 
fine ornamental trees which had attained great size, and the 
orchard was filled with fruit-trees of the best description. There 
were seats and trellis-walks, and a banqueting-house. Even in our 
time this little scene, iittended to present a formal exhibition of ve- 
getable beauty, was going fast to decay. ’Fhe parterres of flowers 
were no longer watched by the quiet and simple friends under 
whose auspices they had been planted, and mucli of the orna- 
ment of the domain had been neglected or destroyed to increase 
its productive value. We visited it latelyjj^ after an absence of 
many years. Its air of retreat, the seclusion which its alleys af- 
forded, \yas entirely gone ; the huge platanus had died, like most 
of its kind, in the beginning of this century ; the hedges were cut 
dowu> the trees stubbed up, and the whole eli^iiraetef of the place 
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30 much destroyed, that we were glad when we could leave it. 
This was the progress of innovation, perhaps of improvement; 
yet, for the sake of that one garden, as a place of impressive 
and solemn retreat, we are inclined to enter a protest against the 
hasty and ill-considered destruction of things which, once destroyed, 
cannot be restored. 

We may here also notice a small place, called Barncluth, in 
Lanarkshire, standing on the verge of the ridgy bank vvhic^i views 
the junction of the Evan with the Clyde. Nothing can be more 
romantic than the scene around : the river sweeps over a dark 
rugged bed of stone, overhung with trees and bushes ; the ruins 
of the original castle of the noble family of Hamilton frown 
over the precipice ; the oaks which crown the banks beyond 
those grey towers are relics of the ancient Caledonian forest, 
and at least a thousand years old. It might be thought that the 
bouse and garden of Barncluth, with its walks of velvet turf and 
its verdant alleys of yew and holly, would seem incongruous 
among natural scenes as magnificent as those we have described. 
But the effect generally produced is exactly the contrary. The 
place is so small, that its decorations, whilb tliey form, from their 
antique appearance, a singular foreground, cannot compete with, 
far less subdue the solemn grandeur of the vicyv which you look 
dowiii-upon ; and thus give the spectator the idea of a hermitage 
construct^ in the midst of .the wilderness. 

Those who choose to prosecute this subject faither, will find in 
Sir U* Price’s book his regret for the destruction of a garden on 
the old system, described in a tone of exquisite feeling, which leads 
that distinguished author to declare* in favour of many parts of 
the old school of gardening, and to argue for the preservation of 
the few^ remains of ;incient magnificence that still exist, by awaken- 
ing the owner to a sense of their beauties. 

It were indeed high time that some one should interfere. The 
garden, artificial in its structure, its shelter, its climate, and its soil, 
which every consideration of taste, beauty, and convenience recom- 
mended to be kept near to the mansion, and maintained, as its 
appendage, in the highest state of ornamental decoration which 
could be used with reference to the character of the house itself, 
has, by a strange and sweeping sentence of exile, been condemned 
to wear the coai^est and most humbling form. Reduced to a clumsy 
oblong, inclosed within four rough-built walls, and sequestered in 
some distant corner where it may be best concealed from the eye 
to which it has bebu rendered a nuisance, the modern garden 
resembles nothing so much as a convict in his gaol apgarel, ba- 
nished, by his very appearance, from all decent society. If the 
peculiarity of the proprietor’s taste inclines him to Uie worship 
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of Flora or Pomona, he must attend their rites in distance and 
secresy, as if he were practising some abhorred mysteries, instead 
of rendering an homage which is so peculiarly united with that of 
the household gods.* 

Such being the great change in this department of rural eco^ 
noniy, let us next look at that which has taken place in another no 
less essential part of it. — The passionate fondness of our ancestors 
for the cliase is often manifested in their choice of a residence. In 
an ancient inscription on the house of VVharncUffe, we are in*- 
formed that the lodge was built in Henry Vlll.'s lime, by 
one gentle knight, Sir Thomas Wortley, that he might hear the 
buck bell in the summer season, — a simple record, which speaks 
much to the imagination. The space of gmund set apart for 
a park of deer must, to answer its purpose, possess the pic-* 
tures(jue qualities which afford the greatest scope for the artist : 
there ought to be a variety of broken ground, of copse-wood, 
and of growing timber — of land, and of water. The soil and 
herbage must be left in its natural state ; the long fern, amongst 
which the fawns delight to repose, must not be destroyed. In 
short, the stag, by 4ia{ure one of the freest denizens of the 
forest, can only, be kept under even comparative restraint, by 
taking care that |dl around him intimates a complete state of 
forest and wilderness. But the character of abode whith is 
required by these noble animals of the chase is prerfsely the 
same which, from its beautiful effects 'of light and shadow, from 
its lonely and sequestered character, from the variety and in- 
tricacy of its ghules, from the numerous and delightlul details 
which it affords on every p5int, makes the strongest and most 
pleasing impression on all who are alive to natural beauty. 
The ancient English poets, Chaucer and Spenser in parti- 
cular, never luxuriate more than when they get into a forest: 
by the accuracy willi* which they describe particular trees, and 
from their noticing the different characters of the different spe- 
cies, and the various effects of light and darkness upon the 
walLs and glades of llic forest, it is evident that they regarded 
woodland scenery not fnerely a3 associated with their favourite 
sports, but as having in itself beauties which they could appre 
date, though their age was not possessed of the fascinating art 
of committing them to canvass. Even the common people, as 
we noticed in a former Article, seldom mention ^ the good forest,^ 
and ^ the merry green-wood,^ without some exj^ression of fondness, 
arising, doubtless, from the pleasure tliey took iu the scenes them- 
selves, as well as iu tlie pastimes which they afforded. 

* The present Duke of Marlborough has all but violated thi« law, much to the honour 
of his taste, at White-Knights ; and more recently, we hear, at Blenheim. 
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We are not, however, to suppose, that the old feudal barons 
made ornamental scenery any part of their study. When plantinjr 
their parks, or when cutting paths and p;lades through them, theiV 
attention was probably entirely occupied with the protection of 
the deer and convenience of the huntsman. Long avenues were 
particularly necessary for those large parties, resembling our 
modern battues, where,* the honoured guests, being stationed in 
fit standings, had an opportunity of displaying tlieir skill in venery, 
by selecting the buck which was in season, and their dexterity at 
bringing him down with the cross-bow or long-bow ; and hence* 
all the great forests were pierced by these long rectilinear alleys 
which appear in old prints, and arc mentioned in old books. Tlu', 
following description of Chantilly, by Lord Herbert of Cherbnrv, 
though llie scene is in Fiance, and on a s(*ale of niinsnal gran- 
deur and extent, is no bad picture of the domains by whicli the 
feudal nobility surrounded their castles and manor-houses, and of 
the dignitied character of the mansions themselves. 

* A little river, descending from some higher grounds, in a country 
which was almost all his (the (.'onstahU^ de Montmorency’s) own, and 
falling at last upon a rock in the middle of a^’ailey, which, to keej) 
drawing forwards, it must on one or other side thereof have declined— 
some of the ancestors of the Moiitmorencys, to e^se the river of this 
laboifc', made clear channels through this rock, to give it a free passage, 
dividing rock by this means into little islands, upon which he built a 
great strong castle, joined together with bridges, and sumptuously 
furnished with hangings of silk and gold, rare ])ictures, and statues ; all 
'which buildings, erected as I formerly told, were encompassed about 

with water One might ^see tlie huge ear])s, pikes, and 

trouts, w'hicli were kept in several divisions, gliding along the ^vaters 
very easily. Yet nothing, in my opinion, added so much to the glory 
of this castle as a* forest adjoining to it, and upon a level with the 
house ; for, being of a very large extent, atid set thick both with tall 
trees and underwood, the whole forest, whic^ was replenished with 
wild boar, stag, and roe-deer, was cut into long walks every way, so 
that although tlie dogs might follow their cliase through the thickets, 
the huntsman might ride along the sand walks, and meet or overtake 
their game in some one of them, they being \jut with that art that they 
led to all the i>arts in the said forest.* 

Charles V., when passing through France, was so delighted 
willi Cliantilly^ as to declare he tvould have given a province in 
the Low Countries to have possessed such a residence ; and the 
reader must he exclusively prejudiced indeed to the modern sys- 
tem^ who cannot image to himself the impression made by the 
gorgeous spU ndour of the chateau, contrasted with Jthe wdlder- 
iiess of the surrounding forest, 

If.the reader will imagine a house in the irregular form of ardhi- 
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lecture which was introduced in Elizabeth’s time, its varied front, 
graced with projecting oriels, and its angles ornamented with tur- 
rets ; its columnar chimneys, so much adorned as to make that a 
beauty which is generally a deformity ; its fair halls, banquetiiig- 
roonis, galleries, and lodgings for interior accommodation, — it will 
afford no uncomfortable notion of the days of good Queen Bess. 
Ill immediate and close connexion with thc'inaiision lie its gardens, 
with tlieff terraces, urns, statues, staircases, screens, alcoves, and 
summer-houses ; its dry paved or turfed walks, leading through a 
succession of interesting objects, the whole line of architecture 
corresponding with that of the house, with its Gothic labels and 
entablature, but assuming gradually a plainer and more massive 
character, as the grounds extended and seemed to connect them- 
selves with the open country. The inhabitants possessed the 
means, we must also sujipose, of escaping from this display of 
ost(‘iilatious splendour to the sequestered paths of a lonely chase, 
dark enough and extensive enough to convey the idea of a 
natural forest, where, as in strong contrast with the scene wc 
have quitted, the cooing of the wood-pigeon is alone lieard, 
where the streams fiiui their w^ay uiiconfined, and the trees 
spiead their anus uutortured by art; where all is solemn, 
grand, and iintnto\;ed, and seems the work of unassisted nature. 
We would ask the reader, when he has arranged in his Alcas 
■such a dwelling, with its accompaniments, of a nalfiral and 
ornamental character, not w'hether the style might be corrected 
)>y improving the internal arrangement of the apartments ; by 
diminishing the superfluous ornaments of the plaisancc ; by giving 
better, yet not formal, access ^to the natural beauties of the park, 
extending its glades in some places, and deepening its lliickets 
ill others — for all this we willingly admit; but whether oiir ances- 
tors did not possess all that good taste could deinaiid as the 
materials of most deli^tful habitations ? 

The civil w^ars of Charles l.’s time, as they laid low many a 
defensible house of the preceding period, disparked and destroyed 
in general the chases, ridings, and forest-walks which belonged to 
them ; and w^heii the Restoration followed, the Cavaliers who 
had the good luck to retain their estates, were too poor to re- 
establish their deer-parks, and, perforce, contented to let Ceres 
reassume the land. Thus the chase or park, one of the most 
magnificent features of the ancient mansion, was lost in so many 
instances, that it could be no longer regarded ^as the natural and 
marked appendage of the seat of an liiiglish gentleman of foi tune. 
The ^ triin garden,’ which could be added as easily to the sub- 
urban villa as to the sequestered country-scat, maintained its place 
and fashion longer ; while the Trench taste of Charles 11. ’s time, 
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introducing treillages and cabinets de verdure, and still more, the 
Dutch fashion, brought in, as we have before hinted, by King 
William, introduced so many fantastic caprices into the ancient 
style, that it became necessary, as we have already hinted, to 
esort to the book of nature, and turn over a new leaf. 

Kent, too much extolled in his life, and, perhaps, too mucli 
dispraised since his death, was the first to devise a system of lay- 
ing out ground diflierent from that which had hitherto pitjvailed in 
general, though with sonic variations in detail, for perhaps a cen- 
tuiy and a half. It occurred to this artist, that, instead of the 
marked distinction which was made by the old system between 
the giuden and its accompaniments on the one hand, and the 
surrounding country on the other, it might be possible to give 
to the former some of the simplicity of the country, and invest that, 
on the other hand, with somewhat of the refinement of the garden. 
With this view, all, or nearly all, the ancient and domestic orna- 
jnents of the plaisance weie placed under ban. The garden, as 
already noticed, was banished to as great a distance as possible ; 
the plaisance was changed into a j)leasurc-groiind ! Down went 
many a trophy of old magniticence, c(furt-yard, ornamented in- 
closure, foss, avenue, barbican, and every external muniment of 
battled wall and Hanking tower, out of the midst of which the 
ancLmit dome rising high above all its characteristic accompani- 
ments, •iand seemingly girt round by its appro[)riatc defences, 
which again circled each other in their dilferent gradations, 
looked, as it should, the queen and mistress of the surround- 
ing country. It was thus that the huge old tower of Glamis, 
^ whose birth tradition notes nol,^ once showed its lordly lurad 
above seven circles (if we recollect aright) of defensive bounda- 
ries, through \\hich the friendly guest was admitted, and at 
each of which a suspicious person was unquestionably put to 
his answer. A disciple of Kent had lh« cruelty to render this 
splendid old mansion, the more modern part of which was the 
work of Inigo Jones, more parkish, as he was pleased to call 
it ; to raze all those exterior defences, and bring his mean and 
paltry gravel-walk up to the very dooa from which, deluded by 
the name, one might have imagined Lady Macbeth (wdth the 
form and features of Siddous) issuing forth to receive King 
Duncan. It is thirty years and upwards since we have seen 
Glamis ; but we have not yet forgotten or forgiven the atrocity 
which, under pretence of improvement, deprived that lordly 
place of all its appropriate accompaniments, 

‘ Leaving an ancient dome and towers like these 
Beggared and outraged.* 

The 
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The ruling' principle that dictated Kent's innovations was in itself 
excellent. The improver was considered as a painter, the land- 
scape as the canvass on which, with such materials as he pos- 
sessed, he Nvas to display his power. Thus far the conception was 
laudable; and, indeed, it had already occurred to Sir John Van- 
brugh, when consulted about laying out the grounds at Blenheim, 
who recommended to the Duke of Marlborough to advise with 
a lands<;ape-painter upon that subject, <^s the most competent 
judge. Had Kent but approached in execution the principle 
which he adopted in theory, he would have been in reality the 
great man that his admirers accounted him. But, unhapj)ily, 
though an artist by profession, this father of the English land- 
scape was tame and cold of spirit; his experience had not 
made him acquainted with the grander scenes of nature, or the 
poverty of his soul had not enabled him to comprehend and 
relish them. Even the Nature whom he pretended to choose 
for his exclusive guide seemed to have most jwovokingly dis- 
appeared from him. By the time that spades, mattocks, and 
pickaxes had formed and sloped his declivities in the regular 
and undulating line which he required, — tliat the water^s edge 
had been trimly bordered with that thin, lank grass, wliich grows 
on anew sown 'lawn, and has so little resemblance to the lux- 
uriant vegetation »f nature, — ^liis meagre and unvaried slopes were 
deprived of all pretension to a natural appearance, as much Ss the 
toes which w^ere pinched, squeezed, \and pared that tliey might 
be screwed into tl)e little glass slipper, were difl’erent from the 
graceful fairy foot which it fitted without effort. I'luis, w hile Kent^s 
system banished Art from ih^ province which might, in some de- 
gree, be considered as her owm, he introduced her into that more 
especially devoted to Nature, and in which the character of lier 
exertions always made her presence offensively conspicuous. Tor 
water-works and architectural ornaments, the j)rofessed productions 
of art, Kent produced ha-has! sheets of artificial water, formal 
clumps and belts of trees, and bare expanded flats or slopes of 
shaven grass, which, indicating the recent use of the levelling spade 
and roller, have no more resemblance to that nature which we 
desire to see imitated, fliaii the rouge of an antiquated coquette, 
bearing all the mai ks of a sedulous toilette, bears to the artless 
blush of a cottage girl. His style is not simplicity, but affectation 
labouring to seem simple. 

It is worth notice, that, while exploding the nuisance of graven 
images in the ancient and elaborate gardens;^ Kent, like some of 
the kings of Israel, though partly a rctbrmer, could not altogether* 
wean himself from every species of idolatry. He sw^ept, indeed, 
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the gardens clear of every representation of mythology, and the 
visiter’s admiration was no longer excited by beholding 
‘ Statues growing that noble place in, 

All heathen goddesses most rare, 

Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 

All standing naked in the open air/ 

But to make amends for their ejection, Kent and his followers 
had temples, obelisks, and gazabos of every description: in the 
park, all stuck about on their respective high places, with as 
little meaning, and at least as little pretension to propriety, as the 
horticultural Pantheon which had been turned out of doors. 

The taste for this speoies bf simplicity spread far and wide. 
Browne, the successor of Kent, followed in his footsteps ; but his 
conceptions, to judge from the piece of artificial water at Blen- 
heim, (formed, we believe, chiefly to blunt the point of an ill- 
natured epigram,) were more magnificent than those of his pre- 
decessor. VVe cannot, however, suppose old I'ather Thames so 
irritable as this celebrated professor intimated, when he declared 
that the river would never forgive him for having given him so 
formidable a rival. • 

The school of spade and mattock flourished the more, as it was a 
thriving occupation, when the projector was retained to superintend 
his improvements — which seldom failed to inchlde some forcible 
alteia*tion on the face of nature. The vanity of some capability-men 
dictated tfiose violent chan^ibs which were recommended chiefly by 
the cupidity of others. While the higher-feeling class were desirous, 
by the introduction of a lake, the filling up a hollow, or the eleva- 
tion of a knoll, to show to all the world that Mr. had laid out 

those grounds ; the meaner brothers of the trade were covetous of 
sharing the very considerable sums which must be expended in 
making such altersftions. Maniii^rists they were to the extremity 
of monotony, and what they extolled as rifw and striking, was 
frequently only some trick of afl'ectation. For example, a pupil 
of Browne, Robertson by name, laid out the grounds of Dud- 
dingstone, near Edinburgh. The place w^as flat, though sur- 
rounded by many distinguished features. ^ brook flowed through 
the grounds, which, by dint of successive dam-heads, was arrested 
in its progress, twisted into the links of a string of pork-sausages, 
flung over a stone embankment, and taught to stagnate in a lake 
with islets, and swans quantum snfficit. The whole demesne was 
surrounded by a'belt, which now^, at the distance of forty or fifty 
years, is still a formal circuit of dwindled trees. It was to be 
expS^cted that some advantage might have been gained by looking 
out from some point of the grounds on Craigmillar Casrie, a ruin 

beautiful 
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beautiful iij its form and interesting in its combinations with Scot- 
tish history ; and the professor of landscape-gardening was asked, 
why so obvious a resource had not been made something of? He 
replied, with the gravity becoming such a character, fhat Craig- 
piillar, seen over all the country, was a common prostitute. A less 
ludicrous, though equally nonsensical reason, for excluding Dud- 
dingslone Loch, a small and picturesque lake, was, that it did not 
fall w'ithin his lordship’s property, and tlie mountain of Arthur’s 
Seat waS not excluded, only because it was too bulky to be kept 
out of sight. We have heard the excellent old luord Abercorn 
mention these circumstances withheaity ridicule; but he suffered 
Mr. llobertson to take his own way^ because, he said, every man 
must be supposed to understand his own business, — and partly, 
we may add, because he did not choose to take the trouble of 
disputing the point. Yet this Mr. llobertson was a man of con- 
siderable taste and acquirement, and was only unsuccessful be- 
cause he wrought upon a bad system. 

The founders of a better school, were the late Mr. Payne 
Knight, and Sir LIvedule Price, wdio still survives to enjoy the 
triumph he has achieved. These champions, and particularly 
Price, succeeded in *dcuK)nstrating to a deceived public, that 
what had been piilmed upon them as nature and simplicity were 
only foimality and^affoclatioii ; the contest on behalf of the new 
system was chiefly maintained by Mr. llcpton, and in a lAian- 
ucr which shows that tlie private feebngs of that layef out of 
grounds, iniquestiouably a man of very considerable talents, were 
more than half converted to the opinions of Sir Lvedale, and 
that he was disputing rather to save his own honour, and that 
of his brelhreu, ihau for aiiy^ chance of actual victory, lii fact, 
we do not much overstate the matter when we allege, that those 
who were least willing to own that Price w^as iight, because it 
would have been a viitiial acknowledgment that they themselves 
were wrong, were aniAng the first to admit in practice the prin- 
ciples which he recommended, or, at least, to make use of them, 
whether they admitted them or no. There has been, since .this 
controversy, that is, for these thirty years past, a considerable 
and marked improvemcfit iii laying out of pleasure-grounds — » 
the spade and shovel have been less in use — the straight-w^aist- 
coating of brooks has been less rigorously enforced ; and impro- 
vers, while talking of Nature, have not so remorselessly shut her 
out of doors. \Ve believe most landscape-gardeners of the pre- 
sent day would lake a pride ia preserving scenery, which their 
masters of the last agii would have made conscience to destroy. 
The mumjnery of temples and obelisks is abolished, while the 
propriety of retaining every shred connected witli history or anti-s 

quity. 
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quity, is, in one system at least, religiously preserved. In such 
cases, 

‘ A corner-stone by lightning out, 

The threshold of a cottage hut/ 

may have their value. The same rule is, we trust, generally ob- 
served in the scenes wdiich Nature has herself ornamented, and the 
artist holds himself discharged, if he consults and observes her 
movements without affecting to dictate to or control them. 
Those glens, groves, or mountains, which she has marted with 
a peculiar character, are no longer defaced by the impotent en- 
deavours of man to erase it. 

The tendency of our national taste indeed has been changed, in 
almost every particular, from that which was meagre, formal, and 
poor, and has attained, comparatively speaking, a character of rich- 
ness, variety, and solidity. An ordinary chair, in the most ordi- 
nary parlour, has now something of an antique cast — something 
of Grecian massiveness, at once, and elegance in its forms. That 
of twenty or thirty years since was mounted on four tapering and 
tottering legs, resembling four tobacco-pipes ; the present sup- 
porters of our stools have a curule air, curve outwards behind, and 
give a comfortable idea of stability to the 'weighty aristocrat or 
ponderous burgess who is about to occupy one of them. The 
same change in taste may be remarked out of doors, where, from 
the tl^tal absence of onr’uent, we arc, perhaps, once more verging 
to its exCess, and exhibiting such a tendency to ornament, in archi- 
tecture and decoration, that the age may, w^e suspect, be nothing 
the worse for being reminded that, as naked poverty is not sim- 
plicity, so fantastic profusion of ornament is not good tasUj. 

But in our landscape-gardening, ifs it has been rather unhappily 
called, although the best professors of the art have tacitly adopted 
the more enlarged and liberal views of their art provided by tlie 
late Mr. Knight and Sir IJ. Price, these are not, peihaps, so ge- 
nerally received and practised as could be ‘desired. We say tiie 
art has been unfortunately named. The idea of its being, after 
all, ^ variety of the gardening art, with which it has little or 
nothing to do, has given a mechanical turn to the whole pro- 
fession, and certainly encouraged many persons to practise it, 
with no greater qualifications than ought to be found in a 
tolerably skilful gardener. This certainly, however intelligent 
and r(‘spectable the individuals i&ay bo, is not the sort of person, 
in point of taste and information, to whom we would wish to see 
the arrangement of great places intrusted. The degree of mecha- 
nical skill which they possess may render them adequate to the 
execution of plans arranged by men of more con^prehensive 
labilities, better education, and a possession, as demanded fey 
* Price, 
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Price, of the knowledge connected with the higher branch of 
landscape-painting, and with the works of the first masters. Far 
from threatening the disposers of actual scenery with an abroga- 
tion of their profession, as was unjustly slated to be his object, 
Price’s system went to demand from them a degree of scientific 
knowledge not previously required, and to elevate in proportion 
their rank and [)iofessioii in general estimation. 

The importance of this art, in its more elegant branches, 
ranks so high in our opinion, that we would willingly see its 
profession (and certainly it contains persons worthy of such 
honour) more closely united with the fine arts than it can 
now be esteemed. The improvers or layers out of ground 
would, in that case, be entitled to demand from their em- 
ployers a greater degree of fair play than is, in many cases, 
allowed them at present. According to the common process, their 
time is estimated at a certain number of guineas per day, and the 
party consulting them is not unnaturally interested in getting as 
much out of the professor within as little time as can possibly be 
achieved. The landscape-gardener is, therefore, trotted over the 
grounds two, three, qr four times, and called upon to decide 
upon points which a proprietor himself would hesitate to deter- 
mine, unless he were to visit the ground in ditleient lights, and at 
different seasons, aftd various times of the day during the coulrse 
of a year. 'Fliis leads to a degree of precipitation on the ^>art of 
the artist, who knows his remuneration will be grudged, unless 
he makes some striking and notable alteration, yet has little or 
no time allowed him to judge what that alteration ought to be. 
Hence, men of taste and geimis are reduced to act at random ; 
hence an habitual disregard of the genius loci, and a proportional 
degree of confidence in a set of general rules, ipfluenciiig their 
own practice, so that they do not receive from nature the impres- 
sion of what the place ^juglit to be, but impress on nature, at a 
venture, the stamp, manner, or character of their own practice, 
as a mechanic puts the same mark on all the goods whtich 
pass through his hands. Some practise the art, we are aware, 
upon a much more liberal footing : — it is on that more liberal 
footing that we would wish to see the profession of the improver 
generally practised. We would have the higher professors of thj^ 
noble art to be that for which nature has qualified some of them 
whom we have known, and, doubtless, many to whose characters 
we are strangers — we mean, to be physicians — liberally recom- 
pensed for their general advice — not apothecaries, to be paid in 
proportion to the drugs which they can contrive to make the patient 
swallow. • 

It may, perhaps, be thought that, by the change we pro- 
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pose, we would raise too high a standard for such artists as 
might attain great proficiency in their calling, and so limit the be- 
nefit of their cfi’oils to the great and the wealthy. 1 his v^ould be a 
consequence far from answering our purpose — but we have no ap- 
prehension that it would follow. The rules of good taste, when 
once exemplified, are pretty sure to be followed. Let any one 
recollect the atrocious forms of our ordinary crockery and potter's 
ware forty years since, when the shapes were as vilely deformed as 
that of the pipkin which cost Robinson Crusoe so much trouble ; 
and observe the difference since the classical outlines of the Etrus- 
can vases have been adopted as models for our Staffordshire ware. 
Every form before was detestable, whatever pains miglit have 
been bestowed in the ornamenting and finishing : whereas, since 
the models introduced by Messrs. Wedgwood, the most ordinary 
earthenware is rendered pleasing to the eye, however coarse its 
substance, and mean the purpose for which it is designed. It is 
thus with good taste in every department. It cannot be esta- 
blished by canons and dicta^ but must be left to force its way 
gradually through example. A ceitain iiiiniber of real landscapes, 
executed by men adequate to set the example of a new school, 
which shall reject the tame and pedantic rules of Kent and Browne, 
w'ithout affecting the giotosqueor fantastic — wdio shall biing back 
moire oruamont into the garden, and introduce a bolder, wilder, and 
more natural cliaracUr into the park, w'ill have the effect of awaken- 
ing a general spirit of emulation. There are thousands of pro- 
prietors who have neither seines capable of exhibiting the per- 
fection of the art, nor revenues necessary to reimburse the most 
perfect of the artists, but who may catch the principle on w'hicli 
improvers ought to proceed, and render a place pretty though 
it cannot be grand, or comfortable though it cannot aspire to 
beauty. 

W e are called at present from the general subject, to which, at 
some future period, we may, perhaps, return, by the duty of 
noticing a discovery, as it may be called, of one of the most pow- 
erful and speedy means of effecting a general and most inteiesting 
change in the face of nature, lor the puipose of oniamenting the 
vicinity of a gentleman's residence. 

I he thiee materials with which the rural designer must go to 
work — the colours, in other words, of which his landscape must 
be composed, are earth, water, and trees, laitle change can be 
attempted, by means of digging away, or heaping together earth : 
the levelling ot rising grounds, or the raising artificial hillocks, 
only serves to show that man has attempted what is beyond his 
pow'crs. Water is more manageable, and tlieie are places where 
Artificial lakes and rivers have been formed with considerable 
' ^ effect. 
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effect. Of this our author, Sir Henry Steuart, has given a very 
pleasing instance in his own park. But, to speak generally, this 
alteration requires very consideiable advantages in the previous 
situation of the ground, and has only been splendidly successful, 
where Nature herself had formerly designed a lake, though the 
water had escaped from its bed by the gradual lowering or sudden 
bui sting of the banks at the lower end. These being replaced by 
a dain-lilad, the lake will be restored to its bed, and man Will only 
have brought back the state of the landscape to that which nature 
originally presented. But, we doubt if even the ingenious pro- 
cess recommended by Sir U. Price would satisfy his own just and 
correct taste, wlien carried into execution ; and we are, at any rate, 
coiilidcnt that it is only in rare instances, and at considerable ex- 
pense, that artificial w^ater can be formed with the desired effect. 

Ti ees, th(‘refoie, remain the proper and most manageable ma- 
terial of picturesque improvement; and as trees and bushes can be 
raised almost un> where — as by their presence they not only delight 
the eye, witli their various forms and colours, but benefit the soil 
by their falling leaves, and improve the climate by their shelter, 
there is scarcely any pioperty fitU'd for human liabitation so utterly 
hopeless, as not to be rendered agreeable by extensive and judi- 
cious jdautations.^ Jiut, to obtain the immediate command of 
wx) 0 (i, mature enough to serve as sliade, shelter, and ornamci]4, has 
been liilherlo denied to the improver. He has been comjSelled to 
form his plan while his plants arc pigmies ; to await their slow 
progress towards inatuiity ; and to bi‘qnealh as a legacy to his 
successors and desc<‘ndants the pleasuie of witnessing the full 
accomplishment of his hopc^ and wishes. He also lieqiicntiy 
bequeaths his land to the care of careless or ignoiant successors, 
who from want of taste or skill leave his purposes imiulfilled. 

Repton, iiuieed, has justly urged, in favour of the plans of 
Kent and Brow ne, that the formal bt Us and clumps which they 
planted were intended only to encourage the rise of the young 
plantations, which were atU‘rwards to be thinned out into varied 
and picturesque forms, but which liave, in many instances, been 
left in the same ciowded condition and formal disposition which 
they exhibited at their being first planted. If liie school of 
Kent and Brow ne were liable to be thus baffled by the negligence 
of those to whom the joint execution of their plans was ne- 
cessaiily intrusted, a much greater failuie may be expected during 
the subsequent generation, from the neglect of plans which affect 
to be laid out on the principles of Price. * We have already 
staled, that it is to be apprehended that a taste for tiie fantastic 
will supersede that which the last age have entertained in favour 
of the lormal. We have seen various efforts, by artists of dif- 
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ferent degrees of taste and eminence, to form plantations which 
are designed at some future day to represent the wild outline 
and picturesque glades of a natural wood. When the line of 
these is dictated by the character of the ground, such attempts 
are extremely pleasing and tasteful. But when a bizarre and ex- 
travagant irregularity of outline is introduced upon a plain or 
rising ground, when its .whole involutions resemble the irregular 
flourishes of Corporal Trim’s harangue, and when we are told that 
this is designed to be one day a picturesque plantation, we are 
tempted to recollect the common tale of the German baron, who 
endeavoured to imitate the liveliness of Parisian society by jumping 
over stools, tables, and chairs in his own apartment, and when the 
other inhabitants of the hotel came to enquire the cause of the 
disturbance, answered them with the explanation, Sli apj^rends 
d'eatrejif. If the visitor applies to know the meaning of the angles 
and contortions introduced into the lines of the proposed planta- 
tions, in Petruchio’s language — 

‘ What ! up and down, carv’d like an apple tart ; 

Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash, 

Like to a censer in a barber’s sho'p’-;; — 
he receives the plausible reply, that what he noyv sees is not the 
final result of the designer’s art, but that all this fantastic zig-zag- 
gery,^vhich resembles the traces left by a dog scampering through 
snow, is but a set of preparations for introducing at a future period, 
as the trees shall come to maturity, those groups and glades, that 
advancing and retiring of the woodland scene, which will realize 
the efl’ects demanded by lovers of the picturesque. At present we 
are told, that the scene resembles a ^iady’s tresses in papillotes, as 
they are called, and in training for the conquests which they are to 
make when combed into becoming ringlets. But, alas ! art is in 
the department peculiarly tedious, and life, as in all cases, preca- 
rious and short. How many of these papUlotcs will never be re- 
moved at all, and remain unthinned-out, like the clumps and belts 
of Browne’s school, disfiguring the scenes they were designed to 
adorn. 

This has been hitherto the main obstruction to the art of lay- 
ing out ground, that no artist could hope to see the perfection 
of his own labours; nay, the pleasure of superintending their pro- 
gress till the eft’ect begins to appear, is granted but to those who 
live long, or who commence their improvements early iu life. 
The ambition of man has not remained passively quiescent under 
this restriction of his powers, and since the days of Sultan Ahmed 
in the Tales of the Genii, down to the present time, various 
eflbrts have been made by different means, and under Various cir- 
cumstances, to transfer trees in a considerable state of maturity to 
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the park or pleasure-ground, and apply them to the composition 
or improvement of real landscapes. The modes essayed may pro- 
bably have been successful, in some instances, where the operation 
has been peculiarly favoured by circumstances ; but, in general, 
the 1 esult has been fruitless expense and disappointment. The prac- 
tice has been, therefore, latterly considered as, in a great measure, 
empirical, so slight were the chances of success. Millar dissuades 
his readers from the attempt ; and Mr. Pontey judiciously considers 
the mutilated and decaying trees on which the experiment had 
been made, rather as a deformity than a beauty to the landscape. 
It was even denied that any real advance was gained by transplant- 
ing a tree of ten years old, and it was averred (and truly, accord- 
ing to the ordinary practice) that a plant from the nursery, placed 
beside it, would, in the course of a few years, form by far the finer 
tree of the two. 

Nevertheless, the obstacles which have been so long considered 
as insuperable, have given way, in our own time, before the 
courage, patience, and skill of an individual, who has been ena- 
bled, with a success which appears almost marvellous, to cover a 
whole park at once with groups and single trees, combined with 
copse and undcrjvood of various sizes, all disposed with exquisite 
taste. This accomplished person. Sir Henry Steuart of Allanton, 
is known to the literary world by an elaborate translation of Sal- 
lust, accompanied with a body of notes intimating an infcommon 
degree of general knowledge and classical learning. Independent 
in circumstances, and attached by taste and habits to rural pur- 
suits, and especially those of which we have been treating. Sir 
Henry has resided chielly at \he seat of his ancestors, to which, 
little distinguished by nature, his wonderful exertions have given, 
within a comparatively short period of time, all that could, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of improvement, have been conferred in the 
course of forty tedious> years. 

Allanton, an ancient possession of this branch of the house of 
Steuart, had not originally much to recommend it to the owner, 
except its recollections. Situated in the county of Lanark, it 
is removed from the vale of the Clyde, which presents such 
beautiful scenery to the eye of the traveller. The soil is moor- 
ish, and the view from the front of the house must, before it 
was clothed with wood, have consisted in irregular swells and 
slopes, presenting certainly no striking features either of grandeur 
or beauty, — probably ^ just not ugly.’ But fortune, that con- 
signed a man of taste and observation to a sfiot which was not 
peculiarly favourable to his pursuits, gave him the power of in- 
demnifying himself, by compelling nature to impart to his domain 
no inconsiderable portion of those sylvan beauties with which she 
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has spontaneotisly invented more favourite scenes ; and we cer*- 
tainly cannot hesitate to avow our opinion, that the park of Allan*- 
ton, as it now appears, its history being duly considered, is as well 
worthy of a pilgrimage as any of the established lions of ‘ the 
North Countrie/ 

We cannot be surprised, nor ought Sir Henry Steuart to be 
offended, if the wonder -excited by so great a triumph of art over 
nature, in apiocess which has been thought and found so extremely 
difficult, should be, on the first view, mingled with some incredu- 
lity, It is natural for the reader to suspect, that the zeal of the 
theorist may, in some degree, have imposed on the improver, and 
that he communicates to tlic public obsorvalions which he himself 
has made under a species of self-deception, and which are, per- 
haps, a little exaggerated in his account of their results. But 
Allaiitoii has been visihid by many intelligent judges, disposed to 
inquire with sufficient minuteness into the reality of the changes 
which have been effected there ; and so far as we have had an 
opportunity of knowing, the umfonu testimony of those visitors 
corresponds with tlie account given by Sir Hem y Steuart himself. 

A committee of gentlemen* deputed by the Scottish Highland 
Society, sujiposed to be well accpiainted with coun*^ry matters, and 
particularly with the management of plantations, visited the place in 
Sepfember, Their repoit embraces throe principal objects 

of inquhry ; 1st, The single trees and open gioups on the lawn, 
which have suffered the operation of transplanting. Of this de- 
scription, birch, ash, wyche, or Scotch elm, sycamore, lime, horse- 
chestnut, all of which having been, at one time or other, subjects 
of transplantation, >vere growing wi'di vigour and luxuriance, and 
in the most exposed situations, making shoots of eighteen inches. 
I'he trees were of various sizes. Some, which had been trans- 
planted some years since, were from thirty to forty feet high, or 
more. The giith of the largest was from liije feet three to live feet 
eiglit inches, at a foot and a half from the ground. Other trees, 
which had been only six months transplanted, were from twenty to 
thirty feet high ; and the gentlemen of the eoinmittee ascertained 
their girth to be about two feet and a halli, or three feet, at eighteen 
inches from tlie ground. These trees were in every respect nou- 
rishing, but their leaves were perceptibly smaller than those of the 
trees around them, a difference which ceases to exist in the se- 
cond, or at furthest the third, year after trauapiantation. Upon 
the whole, the committee were satisfied, lirst, with the singularly 
beautiful shape aftd symmetry of the trees ; secondly, with their 
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health and vigour, as they showed no decayed boughs or twigs, 
the usual consequence of transplantation under other systems ; 
thirdly, with their upright and even position, though set out 
singly and in exposed situations without any adventitious sup- 
port, Thus the single trees possessed all the advantages which 
the proprietor could desire in the qualities of beauty, health, and 
stability. 

The second branch of the committee’s inquiry related to in- 
closed groups, or masses of wood planted close together. There 
are several of these in the park, whicli correspond and occasion- 
ally contrast pleasingly with the open groups and single Uees 
already observed. The committee particularly describe one of 
these close masses, intended as a screen to tlie approach. It had 
been clothed with wood in the course of one season by means of 
the transplanting system, trees from twenty to thirty feet high 
being first planted as standard or grove-wood, about twenty feet 
apart, and the intervals filled up with bushes or stools of copse or 
underwood. The standard trees being in this mass sheltered by 
each other, made larger shoots than those which stood singly, and 
the underwood of oak^ birch, holly, mouiitaiu-ash, horse-chestnut, 
common and Canadian birdcherry, and other species usually found 
in a natural wooJl, were making luxuriant progress in their new 
situation. And though it was but five years since this eppse, 
interspersed with standard trees, had been formed by Sif Henry, 
his visitors assigned no less a space than from thirty to forty years 
as the probable time in whicli such a screen could have been 
formed by ordinary means. From the facts which they witnessed, 
the committee reported it a» their unanimous opinion, that the 
art (if transplaritationf asi practised by Sir Henry Sfeuart, is caU 
cuicited to accelerafcy in an extraordinary degr/e, the power of 
raising wood, whether for beauty or shelter, 1 hoy added, that 
of all the trees they Jiad examined, one alone seemed to have 
failed; and that, being particularly intent on this point of inquiry, 
they had looked closely for symptoms ot any dead tree having been 
removed, without being able to discover any such, although the 
traces of such a procesi^ could not have escaped their notice had 
they existed. 

The existence of the wonders — so we may call them — ^which 
Sir Henry Steuart has effected, being thus sujiported by the un- 
exceptionable evidence of competent judges, what lover of natu- 
ral beauty can fail to be interested in his own detailed account 
of the mode by which he has been able to make wings for time, 
and anticipate the operation of years so as altogether to overthrow 
the authority of the old saying : — 

^ Heu 1 male transfertur senio cum induruit arbor ?’ 

i It 
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It is the object of the present publication to give in full detail 
the measures employed by the author to anticipate in such a won- 
derful manner the march of time, and to force as it were his 
woodlands in somewhat the same manner as the domestic gardener 
forces his fruits ; and the information which the work affords is 
as full and explicit concerning the theory upon which our author 
has proceeded as upon the practical points necessary to carry 
that theory into effect. Sir Henry Steuart’s method of transplan- 
tation is (as might have been expected from a scholar and phi- 
losopher) fouiuled upon the strictest attention to vegetable phy- 
siology, as ascertained by consulting the best authors ; and the 
rationale which he assigns as the cause of his success is not less 
deserving of strict attention, than the practical results which he has 
exhibited. 

Sir Henry Stcuart’s first general proposition on the subject of 
transplantation will be conceded to him at once, although, in prac- 
tice, w'e have known it most grossly neglected. It amounts simply 
to the averment, that success cannot be expected unless upon prin- 
ciples of selection, determining the subject to be transplanted 
with relation to the soil that it is to be transferred to. All will 
grant in theory that every plant has its soil and subsoil, to which 
it is particularly adapted and where it will luxuriate, whereas in 
others it can scarce make shift to exist ; yet the planter or the 
transplaviter, nine times in ten, neglects this necessity of suiting 
his trees to the soil, and is at the expense of placing the trees 
which chance to be his favourites indiscriminately upon every soil. 
Sir H. Steuart has largely and conclusively illustrated this matter ; 
and henceforth it may be held as a jf<i.)siti\e rule, -that there can be 
little hope of a transplanted tree thriving unless it be removed to 
a soil congenial tp its nature, and that it will become every planter 
to bestow the same care in selecting the species of his trees that 
a farmer fails not to use in adapting his .crops to the soil of his 
fann. But there is a second principle of selection, no less ne- 
cessary to be attended to, and which respects the condition and 
properties of the individual trees suited for transplantation. I'his 
requires to be coirsidered more in detail., 

It is familiar to all acquainted with plantations, (although the 
honour belongs exclusively to Sir Henry Steuart of having de- 
duced the natural consequences,) that the constant and uninter- 
rupted action of the external air on a tree which stands com- 
pletely exposed to it, gives that tree a habit, character, and pro- 
perties entirely different, and, in many respects, directly opposite 
to those acquired by one of the same species which has grown in 
absolute shelter, whose energies have exerted themselves in a dif- 
ferent manner and for a different purpose, and have, therefore, 

made 
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*made a most material difference in the attributes and constitulion 
of the plant* 

We must suppose that our reader has some general acquaint- 
ance with the circulation of the sap in trees, being the sub- 
stance by which they are nourished, and resembling, in that 
respect, the chyle in the human system. This nutritive substance 
is collected by the roots with those fibres which form their ter- 
minati^:>tis, and which, with a degree of address which seems 
almost sentient, travel in every direction, and with unerring skill, 
to seek those substances in the soil best qualified to supply the 
nourishment which it is their business to convey. The juice, 
or sap, thus extracted from the soil, is drawn up the tree by 
the efforts of vegetation, each branch and each leaf serving, by 
its demand for nourishment, as a kind of forcing-pump, to 
suck the juice up to the topmost shoot, to extend it to all 
the branches, and, in a healthy tree, to the extremity of each 
shoot. The roots, in other words, are the providers of the 
aliment ; the branches, shoots, and leaves are the appetite of 
the tree, which induce it to consume the food thus supplied 
to it. The analogy • holds good betwixt the vegetable and 
animal world. If the roots of a tree are injured, or do not 
receive the necessary supplies of nourishment, the tree must 
perish, like an animal unsupplied with food, whatever be the 
power of the appetite in one case, and of the vegeta^on in the 
other, to consume the nutritive substance, if it could be procured, 
lliis is dying by hunger. If, on the other hand, the powers of 
vegetation are in any respect injured, and the tree, either from 
natural decline,, from severe^ amputation, or from any other cause, 
ceases to supply those shoots and leaves which suck the sap up 
into the system, then the tree dies of a decay in the powers of 
digestion. 

But the tree, like^the animal, is not nourished by food alone ; 
air is also necessary *to it. If this be supplied in such extreme 
quantities as is usual in exposed situations, the trees will suffer 
i’rom the action of the cold, like a man in an inclement climate, 
where he is, indeed, furnished with enough of pure air, but 
where the cold that aftends it deranges his organic system. In 
like manner, when placed in a situation where air is excluded, both 
the vegetable and the animal are reduced to a state of suffocation 
equally fatal to their health, and, at a certain period, to their ex- 
istence. Both productions of nature have, however, their re- 
sources ; — the animal, exposed to a painful aqd injurious degree of 
cold, seeks shelter ; man, however often condemned to face the ex- 
tremity oi* cold, supplies his w ant of w armth by artificial clothing ; 
and the inferior animals in the polar latitudes, on the Himalaya 

mountains, 
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mountains, and so forth, are furnished by nature with an additional 
thickness of furs, which would be useless in warmer regions.^ 
Trees placed in an exposed situation have also their resources ; — 
the object being to protect the sap-vessels, which transmit nutri- 
ment, and whicli lie betwixt the wood and the bark, the tree never 
fails to tlirow out, and especially on the side most exposed to the 
blast, a thick coating of bark, designed to protect, and which 
etleclually does protect, the sap-vessels and the process of 
circulation to which they are adapted, from the injury which 
necessarily must otherwise ensue. Again, if the animal is in 
danger of suffbcation from want of vital air, instead of starving 
by being exposed to its luiqualitied rigour, instinct or reason di- 
rects the sufferer to approach those apertures through which any 
supply of that necessary of human life can be attained, and induces 
man, at the same time, to free himself from any coverings which 
may be rendered oppressive by the state in which he buds him- 
self. Now it may be easily proved, that a similar instinct to that 
which induced the unfortunate sufferers in tlie black-hole of Cal- 
cutta to struggle with the last efforts to approach the solitary 
aperture which admitted air to their dungeon, and to throw from 
them their garments, in order to encourage the exertions which 
nature made to relieve herself by perspiration, is 'proper, also, to 
the noblest of the vegetable tribe. Look at u wood or plan- 
taiion^wlych has not been duly thinned : — the trees which exist 
will be seen drawn up to poles, with narrow and scanty tops, 
endeavouring to make their way towards such openings to the 
sky as might permit the access of light and air. If entirely pre- 
cluded by the houghs which have closed over them, the weaker 
plants will he found strangely distorted by attempts to get out at 
a side of the plantation ; and finally, if overpowered in these at- 
tempts by the obstacles opposed to them, they inevitably perish, 
As men throw aside their garments, intlueimed by a close situa- 
tion, trees placed in similar circumstances, exhibit a bark thin 
and beautifully green and succulent, entirely divested of that thick, 
course, protecting substance which covers the sap-vessels in an 
exposed position. 

Another equally curious difference betwixt trees which have 
stood ill exposed situations and those which have grown in such 
as are sheltered, is also so reasonable in appearance as to seem 
the act of volition, so curiously do the endeavours of nature in 
the vegetable world correspond with the instinct of animals and 
the reason of mankipd. Man and beast make use of the position 
of their limbs to steady themselves against the storm, although, 

their exposure to it is only temporary, the exertion bears the 

♦ The reader is referred to Bishop Heber’s travels in India for some most interesting 
oft this iubject. game 
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«ame character: but trees, incapable of locomotion, assume, 
when placed in an exposed situation, a permanent set of self- 
protecting qualities, and become extremely dilTercnt in the dis- 
position of the trunk, roots, and branches, from those of the same 
species which remain in the shelter of crowded plantations. 1 he 
stem of trees in an exposed situation is always short and thick, be>- 
cause, being surrouncled by air and light all around, the tree has 
not the^motive to runh up towards the fret? air which is so strongly 
perceptible in close woods. Tor the same reason, its branches are 
thrown widely out in every direction, as if to balance itself 
against the storm, and to obtain, from the disposition of its parts, 
a power of resistance which may supply the place of the shelter 
enjoyed by plants more favourably situated. The roots of such 
tiees, wlii<‘h arc always correlative to the branches, are augmented 
in proportion as necessity obliges the former to extend them- 
selves. 

Tliere is a singular and beautiful process of action and re- 
action w'hich takes places betwixt the progress of the roots and 
of the branches. The latter must, by their vigour and numbers, 
stretch out under gioiuwl before the blanches can develope tliem- 
selves in the air; aiul, on the other hand, it is necessary that the 
branches so d<n elope themselves, to give employment to the 
roots, in collecting food. There is a system of close commerce 
between them; if either fail in discharging their part, tlu? other 
must suffer in proportion. The increase of the branches, there- 
fore, in exposed trees is and must be in proportion with that of 
the roots, and vice versa ; and as the exposed tree spreads its 
branches on every side to^balance itself against the wind, as it 
shortens its stem or trunk, to afford the mechanical force of the 
tempest a shoiter lever to act upon, so numerous and strong 
roots spread themselves under ground, by way of anchorage, to 
an extent and in a manner unknow n to sheltered trees. 

These facts afford the principles on which our author selects 
the subjects of his operations. It may siiem a simple propositiou, 
that to succeed in the removal of a large tree to an open situ- 
ation, the operator ought to choose one which, having ^rowu up 
in a similar degree of exposure, has provided itself with those 
qualities which are peciiliaily fitted for it. Every one will be 
ready to acknowledge its truth at the first statement; but Sir 
Henry has been the first to act upon it ; and, having ascertained 
its accuracy, to communicate it to the w'orld. It is Columbus 
making the egg stand upright. 

Our author has enumerated four properties which nature has 
taught tr^ges that stand unsheltered to acquire by their own eftbits, 
in order to suit themselves for their situaliom First, thickness and 

induration 
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induration of bark; secondly y shortness and girth of stem; 
thirdly y numcrousness of roots and fibres ; and fourthly y ex- 
tent, balance, and closeness of branches. These, Sir Henry has 
denominated the four protecting qualities ; and he has proved, by a 
very plain and practical system of reasoning, founded upon an in- 
timate acquaintance with the most distinguished writers on vege- 
table physiology, that in proportion as the subject for transplan- 
tation is possessed of these four qualities, in the same d^egree it 
is fitted to encounter exposure as a single tree in its new position. 

The characteristics of the trees which have grown in sheltered 
and warm situations are precisely the opposite of these ; their 
bark is thin, glossy, and fresh-looking, without any of the rough, 
indurated substance necessary to protect the sap-vessels when 
exposed to the extremity of cold ; the stem is tall, and slender, as 
drawn upwards in quest of light ; the tops are small and thinly 
provided with branches, because they have not had the necessary 
room to expand themselves; and, lastly, the roots are spare and 
scanty. Sir Henry Steuart says, that a tree, in the situation, and 
bearing the character last described, is possessed of the ‘ non- 
protecting properties.^ A great coat, and a pair of overalls or 
mud-boots, may be called, with propriety, the protecting proper- 
ties of a man who mounts his steed in rough weather ; but he who 
sits at home, in a night-gown and slippers, carp hardly be said to 
possess any non-protective qualities, or anything, except a nega- 
tion of the habiliments which invest bis out-of-doors friend. We 
will not, however, distuib the subject by cavilling about expres- 
sions ; it is enough that the reader understands that the presence 
of the ^non-protecting qualities’ iiv-plies the total absence of 
those which render trees fit to endure the process of transplan- 
tation. 

Yet, though this principle of selection be, when once stated, so 
very satisfactory, it is no less certain, that^ no preceding author 
had so much as glanced at it ; and that convenience, the usual, 
though by no means the safe guide of planting operations, has 
pointed out an entirely different course. Young woods, being 
usually planted far too thickly wdth hard-wood, — or, in other 
words, the principals being in too greatV proportion to the firs 
iuteiuled as nurses, — arc found, after the lapse of twelve or 
fouiteen years, to be crowded with tall, shapely plants, which 
have not room to grow, and are obviously damaging each other. 
The consequence of this is, that the proprietor, unwilling to lose 
so many thriving plants, is very often tempted, by the healthiness 
of their appearance, to select them as subjects for transplantation. 
Their graceful and lengthened stems, and smooth and beautiful 
bark, seem to be marks of health, (as, indeed, they are, while 
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they remain in the shelter for which they are qualified,) and the 
thinness of their heads will, it is supposed, prevent their siiflFeriiig 
much by tlie wind. But almost all such attempts prove abortive. 
The tree comes, indeed, into leaf, for one year, as some trees 
(the ash particularly) will do, if cut down and carried to the wwd- 
yard. But the next year the transplanted tree displays symptoms 
of decay. The leaves do not appear in, strength and numbers 
enough K) carry the sap to the ends of the branches ; the stem 
becomes covered with a number of small sprays, which at once 
indicate that the sap has been arrested in its progress, aud that 
the tree is making a desperate, we had almost said an unnatural, 
effort to avail itself of the nutriment in the stem, which it cannot 
transfer to the branches ; the bark becomes dry, hide-bound, aud 
mossed ; the projecting branches wither down to the stem and 
must be cut off ; and, after all, the young tree cither dies utterly, 
or dwindles into a bush, which, perhaps, may recover elevation, 
and the power of vegetation, after a pause of ten or twelve years, 
but more likely is stubbed up as a melancholy and disagreeable 
object. This grand and leading error is avoided in the Allanlon 
system, by the sclecjiofl, from the beginning, of such trees as, 
having grown in an exposed situation, are provided with the pro- 
tecting properties, aud can, therefore, experience no rude change 
of atmosphere or habits by the change of place to which tiny are 
subjected. » 

But it may be asked, where is the planter to find such trees as 
are proper for being transplanted? Our author replies, that there 
are few properties, however small in extent, or unimproved by 
plantations, which do not possess some subjects endowed, perfectly 
or nearly so, with the protecting qualities. The open groves, and 
scattered trees around old cottages, or in old hedge-rows — where not 
i)aised upon an embankment, which gives the roots a determination 
dowaiwards — are invariable to the transplanter. They are already 
inured to the climate, and furnished with a quantity of branches 
and roots, — they possess the limited length and solidity of stem 
and the quality of bark necessary to enable them to endure ex- 
posure, — in other words^ they are fit for being immediately trans- 
planted. In most cases, however, the trees may have but par- 
tially gained the protecting qualities ; and where such subjects 
occur, they must, by training, be made to complete the acqui- 
sition of them. The process to which they are subjected is 
various, according to the special protecting quality in which 
the tree is deficient. In general, and especially where the bark 
appears of too tine and tliin a texture to protect the sap-vessels, 
a gradual* and, in the end, a free exposure to the elements, in- 
duces the trees selected fully to assume the properties which 

enable 
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enable them to dispense with shelter. If, on the other hand, 
the bark is of a hardy quality, and the branches in sufficient 
numbei, but the roots scanty and deticienl — the tree ought to 
be cut louiid with a trench, of thirty inches deep, leaving only 
two oj three strong roots uncut, to act as stays against the wind. 
I'Jie earth is then returned into the trench, and when taken up 
at the end of tw'o or three years, with the purpose of final re- 
nioval, it will be found that the roots have foiined, at the points 
where they were severed, numbers of tassels (so to speak) com- 
posed of slender fib.es, which must be taken the greatest care 
of at the time of removal, and will be found completely to supply 
the original deficiency of roots. Again, if the branches of the sub- 
ject pitched upon be in an unfavouiable state, this evil may be coun- 
teracted by a top-dressing of marl and compost, mixed with four 
times the quantity of tolerable soil, spread around the stem of the 
tree, at four feet distance. This mode Sir ilenry Steuart recom- 
mends as superior to that of disturbing the roots, as practised 
in gardens for the same purpose of encouraging the giowth of 
fruit-trees; and assures us, that the increase, both of the blanches 
and roots, wHI be much forwarded, and ’that the tree will be tit 
for removal in the third year. 

"J hese modes of preparing individual trees are attended with 
somei expense and difiiculty ; but here again the experience of Sir 
Henry Steuart suggests a plan, by which any piopiietor desirous 
to carry ou the piocess upon a cousideiable scale, may, by pre- 
paiiiig a number of subjects at once, greatly accelciaU! the tune 
of commencing his operations, at an expense considerably less 
than would attach to llie preparation fft' each tice separately. 'I'lie 
grounds of A Hanlon had been, about forty }ears ago, ornamented 
with a belt and clumps, by a pupil of Ibowne. Sir Henry iouiid 
ill botli, but especially m the clumps, the means of obtaining sub- 
jects in sufficient number and quantity for bis ow n purposes. "I'he 
ground wheie these were set had been prepared by trenching and 
taking a potatoe-crop. 

‘ About the twelfth or fifteenth year, I began to cut away tlie larch 
and spruce- firs. These had been introducotd merely as nurses to the 
deciduous trees; and, from the warmth and shelter they had afforded, 
and the previous double-digging, the whole had rushed up with sin- 
gular ra})idity. 7'he next thing I did was, to thin out the trees to 
single distance, so as that the tops could not touch one another, and to 
cut aw^ay the side-branches, within about three, or three and a half feet 
of the surface. By. this treatment, it will be perceived, that a consi- 
derable deal of air was admitted into the jdantations. 7'he light, which 
before had had acr*css only at the top, w as now equally diffused on all 
; and the trees, although for a few'* years they advanced but little 
in beight, made surprising efforts tow^ards a full development of their 
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most important properties. They acquired greater strength of stem, 
thickness of bark, and extension of roots, and consequently, of lateral 
branches. But, at this time, it was apparent, that the clumps had a re- 
markable advantage over tlie belt, or continuous plantation. While in 

110 part so deep as to impede the salutary action of the atmosphere, 
the circular or oval figure of the clumps, and their free exposure 
to the elements, furriislied them with a far greater proportion of 
good o Inside trees ; and these, having acquired, from the beginning, 
a considerable share of the protecting properties, were in a situation to 
shelter the rest, and also to prevent the violence of the wind from 
acting injuriously on the interior of the mass. It therefore became 
necessary to thin the belt for the second time, which was now done to 
double distance ; that is to say, to a distance such as would have 
admitted of a similar number of trees in every part, to stand between 
the existing plants. Thus, within four years from tlie first thinning, 
I began to have tolerable subjects for removal, to situations of mode- 
rate exposure ; while every succeeding season added fresh beauty and 
vigour to these thriv'ng nurseiies, and made a visible accession to all 
tlie desirable pre -requisites.* — p. 2().*i-205. 

The author proceeds, with liis usual precision, to give direc- 
tions how each couiitii-genlleinan, that is so minded, may, by 
a peculiar treatment adapted to accelerate the acquisition of tlie 
protecting properties applied to a portion of any existing plan- 
tation, secure a gfaiid repository of mateiials high and low,|Iiglit 
and massive, fioni which his future plans of transplantation may 
be fully supplied. Indeed, he adds, that all giove woods, which 
have been regulaily and pioperly ihmued, and so treated that the 
tops have not been suftered to inteifeie, may be esteemed good 
traiisplaiitiiig nurseries, prodded the soil be loose and friable. 

Thus much being said about the principle of selection, the 
reader will iiatuially desiie to know, what sixp of trees can be 
subjected to the process of transplantation. i\ccordmg to Sir 
llemy’s general statejinent, this is a mere question of expense. 
A large tree may be removed with the same ceilaiiity of success 
as a lesser one ; but it requires engines of greater power, a more 
numerous baud of labouiers, and the expense is found to increase 
in a rapidly progressive /atio. We presume to add, although our 
author has not explicitly stated it, that to sustain this violent alte- 
ration, trees ought to be selected that have not arrived at matu- 
rity, far less at the point from which they decline ; and this, in* 
order that the subject of transplantation may be possessed of all 
the energy and force of vegetation belonging to the period of 
youth. In the practice at Hanlon, a tree of* six or eight inches 

111 diameter, or two feet in girth, is the least size which is con- 
sidered tit to encounter the elements ; if planted out singly, 
eighteen inches and two feet in diameter are aihoiig the largest 

specimens^ 
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specimens, and plants of about a foot in diameter may be con- 
sidered as a medium size, being both manageable and of size 
enough to produce immediate effect upon the landscape, and to 
oppose resistance to the storm. 

We are next to trace the Allantonian process of removing and 
replanting the tree. 

'J"he tree is loosened ig the ground by a set of labourers, named 
pickmen, who, with instniinents made for the purpose, first ascer- 
tain with accuracy how far the roots of the subject extend, "rhis 
is easily known when the subject has been cut round, as the trench 
marks the line where the roots have been amputated. If the tree 
has not sustained this previous operation, tlie extent of the roots 
will be found to correspond with that of the branches. The 
pickers then proceed to bare the roots from the earth with the 
utmost attention not to injure them in the operation. It is to the 
preservation of these fibres that the transplanter is to owe the 
best token of his success, namely, the feeding the branches of 
the tree with sap even to their very extremities. The roots are 
then extricated from the soil. A mass of earth is left to form a 
ball close to the stem itself, and it is •recommended to suffer 
two or three feet of the original sw^ard to adhere to it. The 
machine is next brought up to the stem of the tree with great 
cautiv\n. This is the engine devised by Browne; and considerably 
improved by Sir Henry Steuart, It is of three sizes, that being 
used which is best adapted to the size of the tree, and is drawn by 
one, or, at most, tw'o horses. It consists of a strong pole, mounted 
upon tw'O high wheels. It is run up to the tree, and the pole, 
strongly secured to the tree wliile both are in a perpendicular 
posture, is brought down to a horizontal position, and in descend- 
ing in obedience to the purchase operates as a lever, which, aided 
by the exertions of the pickrneu, reads the tree out of the soil. 
The tree is so laid on the machine as to balance the roots against 
the branches, and it is wonderful how slight an effort is neces- 
sary to pull the engine when this equilibrium is preserved. To 
keep the balance just, one man, or two, are placed aloft among 
the branches of the tree, where they shift their places, like a sort 
of moveable ballast, until the just distribution of weight is ascer- 
tained. The roots, as well as the branches, are tmd up during 
Ihe transportation of the tree, it being of the last consequence 
that neither should be torn or defaced by dragging on the ground 
or interfering with the w^heels. The mass, when put in motiou, 
is manmuvred sonietliing like a piece of artillery, by a steersman 
at the further end. It requires a certain nicety of steerage, and 
the whole process has its risks, as may appear from ai^very good 
story told by Sir Henry, at page 232. 


The 
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The pit for receiving the transplanted tree, which ought to have 
been prepared at least a twelvemonth before, is now opened for 
its reception, the earth being thrown out for such a depth as will 
suit its size; with this caution, that the tree be set in^^the earth 
as shallow as possible, but always so as to allow room for the 
dipping of the vertical roots on the one hand, and sufficient cover 
at top on the other. This is preferred, even though it should be 
found necessary to add a cart-load or two*of earth to the mound 
afterwards. 

It is well known that in all stormy and uncertain climates 
every species of tree shows what is called a weather side, that 
is, its branches shoot more freely to that side which is leeward 
during the prevailing wind than in the opposite direction. 
Hence the trees, in a windy climate, excepting, perhaps, the 
sycamore, arc but indifferently balanced, and seem, frOm their 
growth, to be in the act of suffering a constraint which they 
cannot resist. Now an ancient rule which is echoed and re- 
peated by almost all who touch on the subject, affirms that a 
transplanted tree must bei so placed in its new site, that the 
same sides shall be weather and lee which formerly were so. 
Sir Henry Steuart, in .direct opposition to this rule, recommends 
strongly that the position of the tree be reversed, so that the 
lee side, where the branches are elongated, shall be pointed 
towards the prevailfing wind, and what was formerly the vPea- 
ther-side, being now turned to leeward, shall be encoflraged, 
by its new position, to shoot out in such a manner as to restore 
the balance and symmetry of the top. This change is, indeed, 
in theory a departure from Sir Henry Steuart^s general prin- 
ciple, because it exposes to flie greatest severity of the element 
that side of the tree whose bark has been least accustomed to 
face it. lint nevertheless, as the practice is found successful, it 
must rank among those powers of control by which human art 
can modify and regulate the dispensations of nature, and the, 
beauty given to the tree, which is thus brouglit to form an upright 
and uniform, instead of an irregular and sidelong head, is not 
less important than the shelter and power of resistance which it 
acquires on mechanical principles, by turning its heaviest and 
strongest branches against the most frequent and severe blast. Sir 
Henry claims the merit of being the ffrst planter who ever dared 
to rectify the propensity of trees to shoot their branches to lee- 
ward by moving the position ; and as, in his extensive experience, 
he has never found his doing so injure the tree, or impede its 
growth, we must thank him for breaking through? the prejudice in 
question. 

A second* and most important deviation from the common 
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course of transportation is, the total disuse of the barbarous 
practice of pollarding or otherwise mutilating and dismembering 
the trees which are to be transplanted. This almost universal 
custom, i^^hich subjected the tree, at the very moment when it 
was to sustain its change of place, to the amputation of one- 
third, one-half, or even the whole of its top, seems to be founded 
on a process of false reasoning. ‘ We cut off the roots,’ say 
these reasoners, ‘ and" thereby diminish the power of procuring 
supply for the branches ; let us also cut off' a similar proportion 
of the branches which are to be supplied, and the remaining roots 
will be adequate to support the remainder of the top.’ In this 
argument, it is assumed that the branches are themselves of no 
use to the process of vegetation, and can be abridged with as 
much ease as the commandant of a besieged town, when pro- 
visions grow scarce, can rid himself of the superffuous part of 
his garrison. Hut it is not so ; we cannot deprive the tree of a 
healthy branch, without, to a certain extent, deranging the econo- 
my of vegetation : each leaf, in its degree, forms a forcing- pump, 
which draws up a certain quantity of sap, the natural food of 
the tree; and, moreover, it forms a pQition of the lungs of the 
tree, as the leaves inhale a certain quantity of air, an operation 
which may be compared to respiration. I'o destroy the branches, 
therefore, furtljer tlian Jfipr the moderate purpose of ])rimiug, is 
to Attempt to fit the tree to rest satisfied w'itli an inferior sup- 
ply of nourishment, By depriving it of a part of its appetite and 
a part of its power of inhaling the air, which is no less necessary 
to its healthful existence. 1 he case comes to be the same with 
that of a worthy chaplain, who, wij^h the crew^ of a vessel he be- 
longed to, was thrown by shipwreck on a desolate rock, where 
there were no means of food. His shipmates suffered grievously, 

^ But for my pint,’ says the chaplain, ^ 1 bless heaven that 1 
was in a burning fever the whole time, and desired nothing but 
cold water, of which there was plenty on the island.’ Mow though 
the good man seems to have been grateful even lor his burning le- 
ver (having, it must be observed, safely recovered from it), it will 
generally be thought rather too hazardous a remedy to be desired 
by others in similar situations, and those who treat their trees on 
the same principle ought to remember, that to cure one injury 
they are subjecting their subjects to two. 

The sagacious Miller long ago noticed these facts, and ascribed 
this fashion of thinning and pollaiding to the ignorance of plant- 
ers, who, not being aware of the principles of vegetation, did 
not know tliat trees were nourished as well by their leaves, spiaya, 
and branches, as by their roots ; — ‘ For (says that judicious writer) 
Were the same severities practised on a tree of the same age Knre^\ 

mo^edf 
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it would so much stint the growth, aS not to he recovered in 
several years ; tor would it ever arrive at the size of such as had all 
their branches left upon them.’* 

But were this species of mutilation less directly injurious to ve**- 
getation than it certainly is, we ought to remember that tJie purpose 
of transplanting trees is cliiefly or entirely ornamental ; tnd if we 
render them, by decapitation and dismemberment of every kind, 
disgusting and miseralile spectres, we destroy the whole purpose 
and inteiition for which they were Iranspfanted, and present the 
eye with a set of naked and mutilated posts and poles, resembling 
the unhealthy and maimed tenants of a military hospital, after a 
great battle, instead of the beautiful objects which it was the pur- 
pose of the imjirover to procure by anticipating the course of 
nature. It is true, good soil, and a tract of years, may restore 
such ill used subjects to form and beauty, but, considering the 
length of lime that they must remain disgusting and unsightly, we 
would far rather trust to such plants as nature might rear on the 
spot — plants which would come to maturity as soon, and prove 
incomparably more thriving in their growth, and more beautiful 
in their form. But the Allanton system, by planting the subjects 
without mutilation, boasts to obtain the immediate effect of trees 
complete and perfect in all their parts, without loss of the time 
required to replace the havoc of axe and saw. 

'J'here is a third* material point in which Sir Henry Steuart’s 
system differs from gcmerul practice, not, ^deed, absolut^y, but 
in degree. The only absolute requisite which the old school of 
transplantation enjoined, was that the tree should be taken up with 
as large a ball of earth as could possibly be managed. In obeying 
this direction, there was considerable expen sIs incurred by the ad- 
ditional weight, not to mention that the transplanter was often 
disappointed by the ball falling to pieces by the way. In short> 
the difficulty was so great, that the operation was often performed 
in severe weather, to secure the adhesion of the earth to the roots, 
at the risk of exposing tlie extremities of the fibres and rootlets 
to the highly unfavoural)le agency of frost. The Allanton ays** 
tern limits the earth, w liich is, if possible, to be retained, to that 
lying immediately under the stem of the tree, where a ball of 
moderate extent is to be preserved : the roots extending from it are, 
as already explained, entirely denuded of earth by the pickiOen, in 
their process of loosening the tree from the soil. When the tree is 
borne by the machine up to the spot where it is to be finally placed, 
it is carefully brought to a perpendicular posture by means 6f ele- 
vating the pole of the machine, and the centre pf tlie stem is re- 
ceived, with tlie ball of earth adhering to it, into a cavity in the 

Miller's Gardener’s aad Botanist’s Dictionary, voc. ^ Planting.* 
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n^iddle of the pit, jso shallow, however, that the truuk of the tree 
stands rather high, and the roots have a tendency dojR^nwards, The 
roots are then freed from the tyings which have bou|id them up for 
temporary preservation, and are divided into the tieirs or ranks in 
which they diverge from the trunk. The lowest of ithese tiers is 
next arranged, as nearly as possible, in the manner in which it lay 
originally, each root, with its rootlets and fibres, being laid down 
and imbedded in the earth with the utmost precaution. They 
must be handled as a lover would dally with the curls of'^Neaera’s 
hair, for tearing, crushing, or turning back these important fibres, 
is in the highest degree prejudicial to the growth of tfie tree. 
The earth is then laid over this the low^est tier of roots with much 
precaution; it is carefully worked in by the hand, and the aid 
of a sort of small rammer, with such attention to the safety of the 
fibres, as to encourage them immediately to resume their func- 
tions, as if they had never been disquieted. Additional earth 
is then gradually sifted in and kneaded down, till it forms a layer 
on which the second tier of roots is extended ; and these are put 
in order, and disposed of in the same way as the low er tier. The 
same process of handling and arranging the roots then takes place 
with the third tier, and the fourth, if there is one. This attention 
to incorporating with the soil each root, nay, each fibre, as far ajs 
possible, answ^ers a double purpose. It not only induces the roots 
to commence their usual and needful office of'collecting the sap, 
but also secures them against the effect of storms of wind, which, 
blowing on trees transplanted in the ordinary way with a ball, 
makes them rock like a bowl in a socket, the ball, with the roots, 
having no communicatioji with the pit except by adhesion. 
The sense of this great evil sugg^rsted to former transplanters 
the necessity of stakes, ropes, and other means of ’ adventitious 
support, which were always ugly, and expensive, and generally 
inefficient. Whereas, according to the Allanton system, the tree 
reversed so as to present its weightier branches against the wind, 
and picketed to the firm earth by a thoirsand roots and rootlets, 
carefully incorporated with the soil, is not found to require any 
support, is seldom swayed to a side, and almost never blown dowm 
by the heaviest gales. Here, therefore, is a third and important 
difference between the Allanton system afid all that have preceded 
it, occasioned by the stability wjiich the mode of laying the roots 
imparls to the tree, and the power of dispensing with every other 
species of support, except what arises from well-balanced boughs 
and roots received in the ground. We have to add, that Sir 
Henry's own territory lies considerably exposed to those storms 
from the North, which are the heaviest and most prevailing gales 
of the Scottish climate. 


When 
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When the soil has been placed about the rt)Ots, tier after tier, 
the rest of the earth is filled into the pit regularly, so that the depth 
around the stem shall be twelve or fourteen inches, ahd subjected 
to a gentle and uniform pressure, but by no means to severe ram- 
ming or treading in, leaving it to nature to produce that conso- 
lidation, which, if attempted by violence, is apt to injure the fine 
fibres of the roots. If there is turf, it is replaced around the stem 
in regular order. AVc ought not to have .omitted, that the tree is 
subjecteH to a plentiful watering when the roots are fixed, and to 
anoth^' when the operations are completed. 

From our own experience, we should consider this last requisite 
as of the highest consequence. Count Rumford, in his various 
experiments upon the food of the poor, arrived at the economical 
discovery, that water alone contained a great deal of nutritive ali- 
ment. Without extending our averment as far as that practical 
philosopher, we are much of his opinion, in so far as transplanted 
trees are considered ; for we have seen hollies of ten and twelve 
feet high removed from the centre of a forest, and planted in a 
liaht and sandy soil, without any other precaution than placing 
them in a pit half-filled with earth, mingled with such a quantity of 
water, that it had th(' consistence of thin porridge. Every forester 
knows the shjness of the holly, yet, set in soil thus prepared, 
and refreshed by copious watering during the season, they throve 
admirably well. 'Accordingly, we observe that Sir Henifr re- 
commends w^atering as one of the principal points respecting 
the subsequent treatment of the transplanted tree. When the 
trees stand snugly, or in loose and open disposition, he recom- 
mends that the earth around them shall be finally beat down by 
a machine resembling that%f a pavior, but heavier, about the 
month of April or May, when the natural consolidation shall 
have, in a great measure, taken place. To exclude the drought, 
he then recommends that the ground immediatcIyTindcr the stem 
of the oak, birch, and other trees which demand most attention, 
shall be covered with a substance called shews, being the refuse of 
a flax-mill, which of course serves to exclude the drought, like the 
process which gardeners call mulching. Lastly, in the case of such 
transplanted trees as do,not seem disposed to thrive equal to the 
others, we are instructed to lay around the stem four cart-loads of 
earth, with a cart-load of coal-ashes carefully sifted: this compo- 
sition is spread round the tree, in a proportion of nine inches 
depth, around the stem or centre, and five inches at the extremity 
of the roots. 

It is most important to observe, that the success of the whole 
operation seems to depend as much upon this species of treat- 
ment, whifch takes place after the ti ansplantation, as on obser- 
vation 
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vnXion of the rules laid down as to preparing the tree for its re- 
moval, and as to the method of the transplantation itself. We 
have already mentioned the efficacy of frequent watering ; the ex- 
cluding drought from the roots of the transplanted tree by the in* 
tervention of shewsy or some equivalent subject, (leaves, perhaps, 
or a layer of wet straw,) is of tiie last consequence ; and not less 
80 is the application of manure to the roots of such trees as seem, 
in the language of planters, to fail or gq back. Wlien these things 
are attended to, the tree seldom or fails. It is surrounded 

with a very neat species of defence agal^|fee deer, sheep, or other 
animals with which the park may be^tccj^Led, and which is more 
handsom^as well as less expensive than the ugly tubs in which 
transplanted trees seem usually to be set out in the ground which 
they are designed to occupy. Taking the mtidiuni degree of 
thriving, a tree thus transplanted may be expected to suffer in 
its growth of leaves for the first year or two. In the second par- 
ticularly, it has less the air of general health than at any future 
lime« In the third, if regularly attended to in its after-treatment, 
it shows little sign of suffering anything. In two or three seasons 
more, it begins to show growth, and resume the progress of active 
vegetation. 

We have thus gone hastily through the general requisites of 
the Allanton system of transplantation, for the details of which we 
musti refer to the work itself. The merit to Kc assigned to the 
ingenioiftj baronet is exalted by the character of his discovery, re- 
lating to such a fascinating branch of the fine ai ts as that of im- 
proving the actual landscape, lie has taught a short roail to an 
end which almost all landed proprietors, possessed of the slightest 
degree of taste, must be desiroii 3 of** attaining. In a word, the 
immediate effect of wood is obtained — an entire park may, as in 
the case of Allanton, be covered with wood of every description : 
trees, arranged singly in scattered groups, or in close masses, 
intermixed with copse of every description^ and boasting, in the 
course of four or five years, all the beauty which the improver, in 
the ordinary case, can expect, after the lapse of tliirty or forty. 
Even in the first year, indeed, a great general effect is produced ; 
but as, upon close inspection, the tre«s v'lH for some time show 
a thinness of leaves and check of vegetation, we have taken that 
period at which the transplanted wood may, with ordinary manage- 
ment, be expected to have lost all appearance of the operation 
which it has sustained. 

It is now lime to attend to a formidable consideration, the 
^expense, namely, ut which a victory over nature, so complete as 
that which we have described, is to be attained. Sir Henry 
-^teuart complains, with justice, of reports, which assigning the 
^ price 
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price of ten or twelve pounds to the removal of each tree, and 
circulated by envy or ignorance, have represented bis system as 
beyond the reach of any, excepting the most opulent individuals! 
whereas he himself contends, that the art which he has disclosed 
has the opposite merit of being within the easy oompass of any 
person of moderate fortune. As the practical utility of this inge«» 
iiious system depends entirely on this point, we feel it onr duty to 
notice the evidence on th^ ^t^bject. 

The days of Orpheus no more, and no man can now pro*# 
tend to make the root^«||^e^izens of the forest shift their places 
at the simple expense of aitr'old song. It must be held sufiicient 
if the expenditure does not so far exceed the object fb be ob- 
tained, as to cause tlie alterations produced to rank with the 
extravagant freaks of Nero, who was the lirst of landscape-gar- 
deners, and his successors in the school of gigantic embellish- 
ment. But the country-gentleman, of easy fortune, who does not 
hesitate to lay out two or three hundred pounds for a tolerable 
picture or two to adorn tli<' inside of his house, should not surely 
be induced to grudge a similar expenditure to form the park, by 
which it is surrouiuled, into a natural landscape, which will more 
than rival the best efljorfs of the pencil. 'Jlie power of adorning 
nalme is a hixin^ of the highest kind, and must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be paid for; but the following pieces of evidence serve to 
sliow^, that the pilce is uncommonly moderate, if contrastediwith 
the effects produced. • 

The committee of the Highland Society remark, that the trans- 
plantation of grown trees belongs to the line arts rather than 
those which have had direct and simple utility for their object, 
and that the retuni is to Bfe expected rather in pleasure than in 
actual profit : 

^ Value, no doubt, every proprietor acquires, w.hejji he converts a 
bare and unsightly common into a clothed, sheltered, and richly orna-^ 
merited park. But, excepting in the article of shelter, he has no 
more immediate value than the purchaser of a picture/ 

But this apologetical intiodiictioii is so far short of the truth, 
since it omits to notice that the improver has created a value^ — 
unproductive, indeed, ^hile he continues to retain possession of 
his estate, but which can be converted into actual productive 
capital so soon as he chooses to part with it. The difference 
between Allantoii, with its ornamented park, and Allanton as it 
was twenty years since, would soon be ascertained were the pro- 
prietor disposed to bring his ancient heritage into the market. — 
The committee proceed to state, that the formation of the two 
acres of copse, intermingled with standard trees, already men- 
tioned, ap*peara to have amounted to 30/. per acre ; and they ex- 
, " .press 
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press their belief that no visible change, to the same purpose, 
jcould have been effected by the landscape-gardener, which could 
have had efect before it had cost the proprietor three times the 
sum. 

Mr. Laing Meason, who had per^ally attended some opera- 
tions on Allanton park, mentions th^K^plantation of two trees, 
from twenty to tliirty years old^^Bte workmen began their 
operations at six o’clock in the'| MB | K . The first tree was, 
by measurement, twenty feet; thirty-two feet high, 

the girth from twenty-four to tbf^l^H|ppche6. The one Mas 
moved a mile, the otlier about a hiul$^ yards, and the whole 
operatiou^vas concluded before six in the evening. The wages of 
the men amounted to fifteen shillings, so that each tree cost seven 
shillings and sixpence. Adding the expense of a pair of horses, 
the sum could not exceed twelve shillings, and we must needs 
profess, that the mere pleasure of witnessing such a wonderful 
transmigration successfully accomplished, was, in our opinion, 
worth half the niontiy. Mr. Laing Meason proceeds to say, 
^ that if a comparison was to be drawn between the above 
expense and that of {)lauting groups of plants from the nur- 
sery, keeping inclosures up for twenty years, and losing the 
rent on the ground occupied, the Allanton system is much pre- 
ferable on the point of economy.’ 

The evidence of various gentlemen who have already adopted 
Sir llei;ry Steuart’s system on their own estates, is given at 
length in the book before us : — Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill in Lan- 
arkshire, appears to have made the largest experiments next to 
the inventor himself ; and he spates the results as uniformly suc- 
cessful. Before his workmen attaftied proficiency in the art, 
the individual trees cost from fifteen to eighteen shillings each, 
when transported, about a mile; but in his later operations the 
charge was reduced to eight shilling for very handsome subjects, 
and six shillings for those of an inferior description. 

Mr. Mac Call, of Ibroxhill, another gentleman in the same 
neighbourhood, estimates the cost of his operations on trees, from 
eighteen to twenty-eight feet high, at eight shillings and ten- 
pence per tree. Mr. Watson of Lintl\ouse, in Renfrewshire, 
reckons that his trees, being on anjaverage thirty feet high, cost 
him fourteen shillings the tree. Sir Charles Macdonald Lock- 
hart, of Lee, and Sir Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, mention their 
expenses as trifling; and Mr. Elliot Lockhart (M.P. for Sel- 
kirkshire) states ten shillings as the average cost on transplanliiig 
trees from tweiitysfour to thirty-five feet in height. All these 
gentlcnlen attest the success of their operations, and their 
thorough belief in tlie soundness of they: ingenious master’s doc- 
trine* It 




It ought to be observed, that no special account seems, in any 
of these cases, to have been kept of the after treatment of the 
transplanted tree, by watering and manuring, whic)|ir must differ 
very much, according to circumstances. Something, however, 
must be added on this account to almost all the prices quoted by 
tlie experimentalists aboviMientioned. 

Wc now come to account of his own expenses, 

which, with the laudable^HH^ourable desire to bli as communn 
cative atid candid as has presented under various forms. 

The largest trees wh|||^P^|Henry Stcuart himself has been in 
the habit of removing 

‘ being from twenty-five to thirty-five feet high, may be managed,' he 
informs us, ‘ by expert and experienced workmen, for from lOj. to 13^. 
each, at half a mile’s distance ; and the smallest, being from eighteen 
to five -and -twenty feet, for from 6s, to 8s, With workmen awkward 
or inexperienced, it will not seem surprising, that it should require a 
third part, or even a lialf more, fully to follow out the practice which 
has been recommended. As to wood* for close plantations, or for 
hush-planting in tlie park, the trees may he transferred for about 
3s, 6d,j and the stools of underw^ood for from lx. to 2s, per stool.’ — 

In another view of his expenditure, Sir Henry Steuart fixes on 
a very considerable space of ground, which he had fully occupied 
with wood duriiig a period of eight years, and shows data for 
rating his annual expenditure at fifty-eight pounds ten shillings 
yearly ; — a sum certainly not too extravagant to be be.Aowed on 
any favourite object of pursuit, aiid^ far inferior in amount to 
that which is, in most instances, thrown away on a pet-farm. 
We have dwelt thus loiig^^on the subject of expense, because it 
forms the most formidable -objection to every new system, is most 
generally adopted, and most completely startling to the student, 
lint where so many persons, acting with the verjt^purpose of ex- 
periment, after allowance has been made for difference of circuiii- 
stances, are found to»come so near each other in their estimates, 
and that twelve shillings for the expense of transplanting a tree 
of thirty feet high forms the average of the calculation, it will not 
surely be deemed an extraordinary tax on so important an operation. 

But, although we Iwe found the system to be at once original, 
effectual, and attended with* moderate expense, we are not san- 
guine enough to hope that it will at once find general intro- 
duction. Tlie application of steam and of gas to the important 
functions which tliey at present perform, was slowly and re- 
luctantly adopted, after they had been opposed for many years 
by the prejudices of the public. Yet these ‘were supported by 
such effective arguments ad crumenam, as might, one would 
have thought, have eniured their advocates a favourable hear- 

. ing 
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ing. The present discoverer is a gentleman of liberal fortune, 
who, after having ornamented his own domain, has little interest 
whether his liieighbours imitate his example or no. The system, 
too, must be subjected to the usual st^le of sneering misrepresen- 
tation which is applied to all innovators, until they gain the public 
to their side, and rise above the reach of detr action. We have also 
to anticipate the indift’erence of country-gentlemen, too indolent 
to conquer thfe difficulty, of getting the fitting and indispensable 
niachiuery, or to procure the assistance of experirmced workmen. 
Even in the cases in which the new syst^ may be brought to a 
trial, it may fall und(‘r discredit from the haste of the proprietor, 
or the no less foiinidable coueeit and prejudices of the t^orkman. 

he one may be disposed to leave out or hurry over some of the 
details, which are pt'crdiaily slow and gradual, though producing 
such an immediate edict wln ri completed; the otlu‘r, mdess (dosely 
watched, will assuredly r<‘verl to iris own ancic iil piactiee, in de- 
spite of every charge to the contrary. In eilh(u' case, tire failure 
which may ensue wdl be imputeil to the Allanlon svsituii, though 
it should be ratlier attributed to departure from its rules. 

IS^olwithstandiiig all these obstacles, lh(‘ princi[)le is so good, and 
the a[)plicatiou so successful, that we shall be much surprised if, 
ere long, some professional person does not make liimself master 
of th(j process, and pioceetl to strive for that tmiiruuice whiidi 
he capnot fail to achieve when it is iomid lu' possesses the art of 
changings the face of nature, like the setares in a theatre, and can 
convert, almost instantly, a desert to an Eih'ii. Nurser>men and 
designers will then find it for their intert'st to have the necessary 
machinery, and gangs of experienced workmen, to enable them to 
contract for raising, transteiTing, and u[)lioldiiig any |)aiticular 
number of trees, which a counti;>-geirtlemau of moderate foituue 
may desire to place in groups, or singly, in his park. The altera- 
tion will be thifk efiected without llu', proprietor', w ho w ishes but 
to traiis})lant some score or two of trees, being obliged to incur 
the frill expenses of ]>rovidiug and iustrucling superintendents, as 
if he meant to countermarch the whole advance of Jiirnam wood 
to Dimsinune. Jvarlier or later-, this beautiful and rational system 
will be brought into giaieral action, when ivi/l do more to ad- 
Vfrnc(> the pidarrsiine beaidij of the covntrif in five years than the 
slow methods hitherto adopted can attain in fijty, 

f)ur leaders arc now’^ enabled to answer with eoididence tho 
question of Macbeth: — 

‘ Who can impress the forest ? Bid tlie tree 
Unfix ills earth- homid root?’ — 

But the subject, tliough to ourselves of special interest, has al- 
read}, perhaps, detained some readers too long. Non omnes ar- 
husta Juvanf. Art. 
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Aet. II . — Report from the Select Committee on the Salmon 
Fisheries of the United Kingdom, June 17, 1824. Ditto, 
March 30, 1825. Ditto, June 5, 1825. D^to, May 31, 
1827. 

peculiar circniUBtances of Britain, in reference to a 
A limited soil, contrasted with extensive sea-coasls, and imme- 
lous rivers and lakes, intimate to her pppulation the expediency 
of obtaining a large portion of their sustenance from llie waters, 
I'hese are known to t©|to with life, and to furnish a supply of 
agreeable and nourishirig ibod, which may be pronounced inex- 
haustible. Mational industry has, accordingly, been directed to 
the iisheries, by the otfer of bounties to encourage enterprise, 
and by statutary enactments to protcjct property. Yet, in s}>ite 
of these public acknowledgments of the ini])oi tance of this store- 
house of our national wealth, the true character of our Iisheries, 
and the bearings of their various interests, seem, in general, to be 
imperfecTtly comprehended. '^J’here are many who can justly and 
Icariu^.dly e xpatiate on tlie vast importance of Agriculture, as a 
main jiillar of the state ; on the circumstan('.(‘s which long re- 
tarded Its progrt'ss ; , aifd on the advantages vvhieli it has derived 
fioni societies and journals having collected the rc'sulls of ex()e- 
rience, and diflused a knowUnlge of the iinprovcunenis wdiicli ha\e 
taken place in ^ts ditferent departments. 'Idiere are likewise 
many who can point out the value of our Mines in th« scale of 
our national resources, and tlu‘ important aids wliich the sciences 
of chemistry and g('ology have recently furnished. But how 
seldom do we hear of our Fisheries, in reference to the capital 
occupied, the population Employed, or the supply to our w ants 
and comforts which they \ield ! In point of fact, there is an ap- 
parent indifference towards the subject, as one ()f public inttaest, 
the sources of which it may be woith while to investigate. 

It is in the poweii of any individual, even with little labour, to 
become acquainted w ith the more ordinary operations of agiicul- 
ture, in regard to the rearing both of corn and cattle. It is not 
even a matter of diliiculty to descend a coal-pit or a copper-mine, 
and trace the whole sg ics of those opeiations by which the bowels 
oi the earth furnish necessaries and comlorts to man. But when 
the same observer re[)airs to the boat ot the iishennun, he meets 
with difficulties which he cannot overcome: he may view the 
lines, the hooks, and the baits, or the various nets to be employed, 
but he cannot accomi)any them on their errand of slaughter : he 
may, indeed, contemplate the returns in the .boat, and if he can 
so far restrain his prejudices, as to examine the cold and slimy 
cargo, hi may gain a knowledge of the kind and condition of its 

contents. 
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contents* But there is still an intervoning stage of the process 
concealed from his inspection. It may be imagined, perhaps, 
that any individual who has examined the preparations of the 
fisherman, as he goes forth to his labour, and the spoils with 
which he has returned, might form some just conceptions, or 
plausible conjectures, of the intermediate and concealed ope- 
lations, and be able to make the public nearly as well acquainted 
with the rationale of our fisheries, as with our agriculture and 
mining. To execute this task, however, there would be required 
a competent knowledge of the science of zoology, to quality for 
estimating the value of the detached facts and observations which 
the subject only furnishes, and to trace the connexion of these by 
the help of analogies presented by the other and more perfectly 
comprehended departments of the animal kingdom. But, un- 
fortunately, there is a defect in our national system of education, 
the evils resulting from which are here experienced to a painful 
extent. There is not a professor of zoology in any of our vene- 
rable universities, so that the science, as a branch of general edu- 
cation, is unknown, and the few who endeavour to trace the great 
laws of the animal kingdom, and the details of ichthyology in 
particular, are compelled to undertake a private course of iiksome 
study. It need not, therefore, occasion surprise, that the subject 
of our fisheries should appear so uninteresting, it being so little 
understood, or that the clamours of the most sordid should excite 
a sympathy in their favour, in quarters which, if enlightened by 
the truths of science, would have been inaccessible. 

We are aware that the subject of the salmon fisheries, to which 
we intend, in the present article, chiefly to confine our observa- 
tions, has long excited keen disci issioni> in the courts of law, and 
must continue to do so, while the absurd and unequal enactments 
of our statute-book continue in force. These have been ordained 
in various periods, and under very different circumstances, and 
generally in the absence of a scientific acquaintance w ith the sub- 
ject. Some rivers, for example, are fenced (fishing of salmon 
prohibited) during several months in the year, for the avowed pur- 
pose of preserving the breeding fish and the helpless fry, while in 
other streams all such jirotcction is withheld. The fence months, 
even in contiguous districts, vary in the period of their commence- 
ment, from the middle of August to the end of December; and 
in that of their conclusion, from the end of November to the 
middle of May, being a range, at both seasons, of upwards of 
four months ; and all this variety in the absence of a proof, or 
even a prcsumptioi)., of a difference in the physical condition of 
the riveis thus subjected to the management of such dissimilar 
tutorage. In some estuaries, certain engines for catcliiiig fish are 
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considered as useful, and protected, which in other estuaries are 
regarded as injurious, and prohibited. Poaching is universally 
practised to an immense extent, in opposition tOi? many law^, 
which the magistrates do not seem to understand, o^feel great 
difficulty in applying. 

Jn the midst of so many legal inconsisUmcies, the fruitful 
source of expensive litigations, there were individuals who sought 
redress, by petitioning parliament to revise the IsKvs regulating 
the Saimon rislieries, and to frame statutes more scientific in 
their principle, and more equal in their application, than those 
which had been found so generally defective. As was to be ex- 
pected, the British senate listened to these petitions, and ap- 
pointed a committee of its members to make the necessary in- 
quiries. This committee began its more public labours on the 
5th May, 18^4, and terminated its inquiries on the 28th May, 
1827. During these three years, a variety of opinions and docu- 
ments were obtained, well calculated to throw much light on the 
important subject. The witnesses cxainineil w^ere principally the 
tenants of the fisheries, acquainted with the practical details of 
the trade, as Messrs. Little, llalliday, Johnston, Hogarth, 
Steavenson, and Wilson. A few proprietors of fisheries, and 
others interested in the national bearings of the subject, were 
likewise interrogated, as Lord Clive, Lord Loibes, and Mr. Spring 
Rice. Only one naturalist, the Reverend Dr. Fleming, of j['disk, 
was called upon to give an opinion — whose examination appears 
to have been conducted in a systematical form. Hie results of 
these investigations, together with many important communications 
from various individuals, constitute the Reports of the committee. 
Besides these official documents, a variety of valuable remarks 
have appeared in pamphlets, journals, and newspapers, so that our 
senators, as well as the public, may now* be supposed qualified to 
judge in so intricate a question. The delay, hoTl^ver, which has 
taken place in the preparation and introduction of a bill into par- 
liament, intimates, too plaiidy, the existence of some difficulties 
which yet remain to be overcome. 

l^iie nature of the testimony given by the witnesses practically 
engaged in the fisheries, as stated in the reports, is so various and 
contradictory, that it cannot fail to bewilder, in no inconsiderable 
degree, tiiose who arc strangers to the Irulhs of ichthyology, and 
lead them to form an unsuitable estimate of its value. Wc 
do not, in fact, consider these reports as having made many or 
important additions to our knowledge of the natural history of the 
salmon, beyond what was previously recorde|l ; their main value 
is, that they throw great light on the bearings of the fisheries, as 
a neglected, or ratlier ill-regulated source of our national wealth. 

And 
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And even here we must acknowledge, with regret, that the re- 
ports appear to us to be deficient in that very department where 
we reasonably expected to find the information most complete — * 
the extent of the salmon fishery in the scale of our national wealth. 
We shall look in vain to these reports for the amount of the sabnon 
caught in any one year, legally, in the united kingdom ; the rent 
paid for the fisheries ; tlie capital engaged in the trade ; or the 
number of individuals emploved. And what may probably appear 
equally surprising, we are left in ignorance as to the pric(? of the 
article in the market in diflerent years, and the fluctuations to 
which it is subject throughout the diflerent months of each year. 
Leaving, however, details of this kind, and abstaining from all 
further criticism on the general character of the evidence, we pro- 
pose to exhibit such a plain view of the bearings of this important 
subject, equally in rcfeieucc to its scientific and practical relations, 
as shall quality the general leader for comprehending what we 
have IK) hesitation in denominating a national question of vital 
importance. 

Lishes a]>pear to execute annually two great migrations. By 
one of these shiftings, they forsaken the d(‘op w ater tor a time, and 
approach the shallow shores; and by the otlier, they rt turn to their 
more concealed haunts. These movements are connected with 
the purposes of spawning, the fry requiring to come into life, and 
to sp^-nd a certain portion of their youth in situations ditferent 
from thoee which are suited to the period of maturity. It is in 
obedience to these arrangements that the cod and haddock, the 
mackerel and herring, annually leave the deeper and less accessible 
parts of the ocean, the region of the zoophytic tribes, and deposit 
their spawn within lliat zone of mariiib vegetation which fringes 
our coasts, extending from near the high-w ater mark of neap-tides, 
to a short distance, beyond the low-water mark of spring tides. 
Amidst the shdKer in this region, aflbrded by the groves of arbo- 
rescent fuci, the young lisli were woiii, in comfort, to spend their 
infancy ; but since these plants have been so frequently cut down 
to procure materials for the manufacture of kelp, and the requi- 
site protection withdrawn, the fisheries have sufl'ered in conse- 
quence. Even the finny tribes inbabitiqg^ lakes, as the gvvinead 
and other i^pecies, periodically leave the deep water, and, in obe- 
dience to a similar law, approach towards the margin, and deposit 
their spawn. We may add that in the shallow w^ater, in both 
cases, the numerous small animals reside, which constitute the 
most suitable food for the tender fry. 

Many species oLlish, as the salmon, smelt, and others, in for- 
saking the deep water, and approaching a suitable spawning sta- 
tion, leave the sea altogether, for a time, ascend the rivers and 
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dieir tributary streams, and having deposited their eggs, return 
again to their usual haunts. Even certain species of tish, inha- 
biting lakes, as the roach, betake themselves to the tributary 
streams, as the most suitable places for spawning* 

In executing these periodical movements, all the individuals of 
a species do not migrate at the same period. There is, howevet, 
a j)ariicular season m which the individuals of a species shift their 
place in the greatest numbers, extending Over days, weciks, or even 
months, llefore and alter this period, stragglers will likewise ap- 
pear in variable numbers. Even during the height of the ini- 
giating season, the movements of the individuals are of a very 
desultory character, sometimes executed singly, at other times in 
such companies as to induce the fishermen to term them schools. 

We have little doubt that some of our readers, ill their anxiety 
to generalize, from the premises v\hich have now been stated, may 
be ready to ex))ress an opinion, that the fishing of each specaes 
should be confined to the deej) water, and no captures allowed 
during the periotl that the fish are approaching to, or retiring 
from their spawning ground. This view of the subject is theo- 
retically correct, but it, would be inexpedient in practice, as we 
are not as yet ac(juain(ed with tlie deep-water haunts of many 
species, as the-salinon, tluj herring, and the pilchard. Their 
haunts, however, ^inay yet be clis(*overed, and suitable hooks and 
baits may yet be enudoyed. In the meantime, we may^ take 
shame to oiii selves, as a nation, that no expedition has, as yet, 
been fitted out to explore these retreats, and to ascertain the ex- 
tent of our submarine wealth, but that neaily all our knowledge 
of the productions of the^deeper sea-banks is confined to the 
obscure iiitiuuitioiis given by the mud which adheres to the sound- 
ing lead. 

Previous to the approach of the spawning season, thei« is a 
preparation necessary to enable tUo body to undergo the fatigues 
and the fastings by which it is accompanied. The muscles ac- 
quire size and strength, especially those connected with the tail, 
the principal organ of progressive motion, so that the body be- 
hind appears plump and round. A great deal of fat is deposited 
between the imiscles,^l)ut especially on the belly, the flesh of 
which at this time is of corisideiable thickness. As the spawn 
advances to maturity, the fat is withdrawn for Its nourishment, 
the belly becomes little else than skin, and while the deluded epi- 
cure, upon seeing the large roe, imagines that his fish is in the 
best condition, it has actually reached the very maximum of its 
worthlessness. When the business of spawnirfg is over, the lean- 
ness of tl^ fish then becomes apparent^ and the extraordinary 
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muscular exhaustion which it has undergone is marked by the 
leanness of its head and the lankuess of its tail. 

"The same love of generaliaatioii already noticed is probably 
again inducing the reader to condemn the capture of all kinds of 
fish whenever the eggs in the roe acquire such a size as to require, 
for their growth, a rapid absorption of the fat previously treasured 
up. In spite of a few practical difficulties, we feel inclined to 
join in the censure, and ’earnestly to hope that the period is not 
far distant ^hen there will be a fence season for every species in 
use, and wheii the large and ripe roe of our white fish will no 
longer be exhibited on the stalls, as a glaring proof of the defects 
of our municipal regulations. 

Keeping these preliminary observations in view, let us now trace 
more particularly the movements of salmon and their fry, in 
order to establish those general principles founded on the habits 
of the fish, by which all legislative enactments connected with 
the fishery should be regulated. 

We have already stated, that the deep water, or snbniaiine 
haunts of the salmon aje unknown ; those retreats to wbich they 
betake themselves in their debilitated condition, after spawning, 
and from which they issue forth in their highest vigour. They 
begin to approach the coast and enter the rivers, as stragglers, 
about February, increasing in numbers towaids May and June; 
whom the drought and heat of simimer render the streams unfit 
for tlieii*’ reception. At this peiiod they crowd, in shoals, to- 
wards the coast, and yoam about in the estuaries, until the au- 
tumnal floods again entice them to enter the riveis. \Miile thus 
detained gn the coast, and in the estuaries, they are pursued and 
preyed upon by numerous *heiiJs of seals and grampuses, which 
consume many more than fall to the lot of the fisherman. The 
eailyri^T^ fisli ^ in^ood condition, the roe being still small, and 
they seem to pe tJesfined to mount towards the higher and more 
<listant branclfes of the river. ''JTowards A*:gust and September, 
the loe has acquired such a size as to render the fish nearly useless 
as lood, and greatly to limit the extent of its migrations. Having 
airbed at suitable spawning ground, salmon pair, and proceed to 
the shallow, ^aveUy fords at the top and bottom of pools, and 
theie, in company, make Iheir spawning bed, which sometimes 
reaches from tweWc feet in length to ten in breadth. This bed is 
fallowed by the parent fish working up against the stream, and 
the spawn is deposited and covered at the same time. Tliis pro- 
cess Irequently occupies more than a week; during which the 
eggs deposited by a single fish sometimes amount to the astonish- 
ing number of twenty fii^qsand ! This spawning season extends 
• ^ * from 
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from the end of October to the beginning of February, alid, ac- 
cording to very satisfactory evidence, it occurs nearly about the 
same time throughout all the rivers of the United Kingdom. 
This coincidence is by no means remarkable in the physical dis- 
tribution of aquatic animals, protected as they are, to a consider- 
able extent, from the influence of climate, by the medium in 
which they reside. The parent fish having tlius laccomplialied the 
important purposes of their migration into the river, now retire 
into the deeper pools, whence, after remaining for a considerable 
time, they direct tlieir course towards the sea, chiefly during the 
mouths of b'ebruary, March, and April — the male fish appearing 
to migrate earlier than the females. 

The eggs of the salmon remain in the gravel for several months, 
exposed to the influence of running water. In the course of the 
month of March, and nearly about the same period in all our 
rivers, the fry are evolved. When newly hatched, they are scarcely 
ail inch in huigth, of the most delicate structure, and, for awhile, 
connected with the egg. Upon leaving the sjiawuiiig bed, the fry 
betake themselves to ihe neighbouring pools, where they speedily 
increase to two or three inclies in length. In April, May, and 
June, they migrate towards the sea, keeping near the margin, or 
still water, in river, and when they rcae.li the estuary, they be- 
take themselves U) a deeper and more sheltered course, and escape 
to the unknown haunts of their race, to return shortli^ after as 
grilses, along with the more, aged individuals. All these seaward 
migrations of the parent fish and the fry are influenced and 
greatly accelerat(;d by the occurrence of floods iu the rivers. 

The concurrent tesliniwiy of all tlu^ witnesses, and the other 
documents contained in the reports, having established the faet 
of the season of spawning, and the migration of the spawned fish 
to the sea, the hatching of the eggs, and the descdNitnif the samlets 
to the same quarter bedug nearly the same throughout the rivers of 
England, Ireland, aifd Scotland; it will not now be a difficult 
matter for us to determine the fence months which would best ac- 
cord with the habits of the salmon, and the engines which seem 
most suited to the different kinds of fishings. 

In entering upon tWs important branch of the inquiry, it will 
scarcely be demanded of us to point out the necessity of protect- 
ing the fisheries by the establishment of some fence months^ 
because, on this important point, there does not appear to be any 
difference of opinion. Yet, though the ^ times and tide seasons' 
of the fish indicate a very remarkable degree of regularity and 
uniformity, we have seen that the fence months,^ appointed by 
parliament, vary throughout a considerable range. This circum- 
stance is so favourable to the poacher j that though he may have 
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drawn his spoils from ii river in fence, he can safely expose them, 
under the pretext that tl»ey are tlie produce of a river open at the 
time. This is ii trick so well known and generally practised, and 
one so sure to jjrevail while the rivers are protected so variously 
as at present, that, under the new arrangement, the fence months 
ought to be similar for all the rivers in the kingdom ; and we have 
already seen that tiic habits of the lish justify the uniformity which 
we here recommend. 

According to the present law's, the fishing of salmon may 'begin, 
in some rivers, as early as December, and in others not until May. 
Which of these tw'O seasons would it be best to adopt in any 
lu^w legislative eiiactmcmt ? December and J anuary are spawning 
months. To allow lishing to be practised throughout this period 
with any moveable net would be sanctioning the disturbance of 
the s})a\vning fish in their labour, and capturing them while in a 
comparatively useless condition as food ; especially as we must 
bear in mind, that the places most suitable for the employment 
of the net are precisely those which the fish select for their 
spawning beds. In proof of this, we find one witness, from the 
'j ay, declaring, that in the year 181}), ^ he took eigliteen at one 
haul, in the month of December, of fish sj)a\Vning on the spawn- 
ing bed.’ As to January, February, and even Ma:ch, though few 
fish may be disturbed in the act of spawning, those which have 
spawne(^^must, during this period, be exposed to destruction. It 
is, indeed, pretended, that when these spawned fish are inclosed 
in the net, the scrupulous fishermen lake them out saldy and 
return them to the watei-, retaining such only as are in a sound 
state. The evidence in the lleport, brwever, exhibits a picture 
less favourable to the interests of the fisheries, and far more con- 
sistent with the present state of human nature. JJut there are 
other evils co«t»^?cfed with this early use of moveable nets. 

In the early months, and until March, when the fry are evolved, 
the nets are conlinually extended and withdi*‘awn on the S})awning 
beds. Perfiaps this evil, especially during January and J^'ehruary, 
may, to a certain extent, have been exaggerated. Yet, when we 
consider the great weight of the ground-rope of the net necessary 
to bring it close to the bed of the river," and prevent the escape 
of the prey, hauled many times a day for months in succession 
over the spawming beds, and frequently dragging along the blocks 
of stones hurled into the river during floods by the tributary 
streams, or conveyed by the floating ice which has grounded on 
the fords, we instantly perceive the force of an obsei vation made 
by one of the witnesses, ^ You might just as soon have a bed of 
onions to come to perfection, if a coble-net and rope ws^s dragged 
over it, tesuing up the mould twenty times a day ; I would l^e 
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my chance of the one as soon as the other/ But this evil does 
not reach its maximum until the eggs arc hatched, when the tender 
fry remain for some time with tlicir bodies exposed, and attached, 
as it were, by the breast, by means of the umbilical cord, to the 
egg y(it resting in the gravel. In this state, the dragging of a 
hea\y rope even once across their cradle, must occasion the de- 
struction of thousands. Besides, wdiile'the fry, after having taken 
tlieir^departure from the spawning fords, are still in the river or 
their way to the sea, the moveable nets drag them ashore in count- 
less numbers, to rot on the bunks, or to be employed as food for 
swine. It is necessary here to state, that these remarks do not 
apply to moveable nets in estuaries, or on the sea-shore, where 
there are no spawning beds, and where such engines cannot reach 
the stations of tlie samlets or spawnc'd fish, and, we may add, 
where nets of any kind, during the months refojTcd to, are usually 
nnproductive. Neither do they apply to those fixed engines in 
livers, consisting of wooden lattice-work, with labyrinths or courts, 
which may b(^ so constructed as to detain for capture the ascend- 
ing sound fish only, and permit the escape of the descending 
spawned fish and fry.. But of these fixed engines we shall have 
occasion afterwards to speak. 

It tims appears, that if due care be taken to protect the fish 
during tlie p(‘rik)d of spawning, and until they efiect their retreat 
to the sea, and likewise the samlets until they, too, re%chl* a place 
of safety, the salmon fisheries of Britain should not be suffered 
to commence, by the aid of movealjlo nets, previous to the begin- 
ning of May. Against this decision it will probably be urged, 
that many sound iish would, by such a regulation, effect their 
escape, which, under the present system, are rendered avfiilable 
to the public, and that many spring fisheries, the only kind of 
value on certain properties, would be aiinihJWrtcii. We admit 
that, iirevious to the month of May, there arc many fish in excel- 
lent condition, wliich have entered our rivers ; that these fish 
w'hen taken can be conveyed to market in the finest state, decom- 
position proceeding slowly during the cold season, and ice being 
abundant ; and that the fish thus consigned to the salesman bring 
a good price, perhapiTfive times gn^ater than fish sold in the month 
of July. lint after having made this very ample acknowledg- 
ment, we W'Ould ask of those who ofl’er the objection, to state to 
us wdiere the fish w ould go to, which enter rivers from December 
to May, if they were not interrupted in tlieir course, and captured 
by the nets in active employment during that period, towards their 
termination at the head of estuaries or iu tfie sea? Would they 
not asennd the various tributary streams sufficiently large for tlieir 
entrance, and people by their presence those watei:^ in llie interior 
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of our country which at present are tenantless wastes ? Would 
they not remain until they had spawned, and thus enable the inland 
proprietor, at the commencement of the general fishing season, to 
obtain a luxury for his table from his own stream, instead of de- 
ririiig it, as at present, from a more seaward proprietor, who 
enjoys an oppressive monopoly ? The evidence is complete that 
salmon, which have once entered the fresh water, never return to 
the sea again until the business of spawning has been accom- 
plished. It is true that some of the witnesses have described migra- 
tions of the salmon into rivers for the purpose of freeing them- 
selves from vermin which attack them in the sea ; and asserted that 
they are compelled, even before spawning, occasionally to return 
to the sea, to get rid of other vermin which have seized upon 
them in the fresh water. lJut the natural history of these para- 
sitical crustaceous animals lends no countenance to this notion ; 
and the well-known circumstance of spawned fish exclusively 
being taken in tliose fixed engines calculated to catch all the indi- 
viduals migrating to the sea, stamps the conjecture as visionary. 
It may be said, tliat the fish would become deteriorated by sojourn 
ing so long in frcsli water, and that it would be of advantage to 
the public to catch the fish when in the best state, or when it has 
recently left the sea. We admit that a residence of tseveral weeks, 
during the hot season, in a shallow, stagnant poo), may alter the 
colour of ihe fish, and even make it sickly and lean. JJnt we are 
here viewing the fish as residing in the river during the cold 
months, while the streams are yet well supplied witli water, and 
in the total absence of every known cause of deterioration. 
Taking those circumstances in connexirjn, we venture to pre- 
dict that those proprietors who possess fishing stations at the 
mouths of rivers, will keenly urge the expediency of ordaining 
the fishing scstsmT to commence as early as December, or long 
previous to May, that they may have it in their power to secure 
all the fish which may enter the river. On ‘the other hand, we 
are to expect that the inland proprietors will strenuously oppose 
the early commencement of the fishing season, as hostile to their 
interests, by depriving them of the only possible chance of obtain- 
ing any share of the bounty which the sea |yours forth and directs 
towards them. We would willingly allow the proprietors of fish- 
eries towards the mouths of rivers their full share ; nay, whatever 
may be the fence months, they must enjoy the peculiar advantages 
of their situation. But they, indirectly, demand a monopoly, 
and the inland proprietors hitherto seem not to be aware of the 
bearings of their interests. 

The most suitable period for closing the fishing season i$ pointed 
out by the condition of the fish. In the month of August nearly 
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all the fish have become lean, and of little value as food ; the roe, 
towards this period, having acquired considerable size. There 
are Yew, indeed, who would wish the fisheries to have permission 
to continue in activity beyond the middle or end of August, 
except, perhaps, some inland proprietors, who probably never 
see a lish in their streams, until their more seaward neighbours 
have relinquished the fishing opcirations^ of the season. But were 
tlie arrangements, for the late commencement of the fishing season 
in spiing, to take place as w^e have recommended, these inland pro- 
prietors would obtain good salmon at a suitable season, instead of 
being contented, as at present, to feast on those which others have 
not considered worth the catching. But there is another important 
consideration which ought to be kept in view. The longer the 
protection is delayed to the spawning fish in autumn, the shorter 
will be their journey into the river, fewer fords wdll be occupied, 
and the fertility of the river greatly circumscribed — a result which 
will be avoided by those who arc anxious to render our fisheries 
permanentUj productive. 

If the seine, or coble-net, shall be declared the only legal 
engine of a moveable nature in rivers, and ingenuity does not 
seem to have devised any thing more suitable, then the boats re- 
quired, which arc of u peculiar construction, should be numbered 
and registered, and their use, for any other purpose during the 
fence month, declared illegal. The nets, likewise, should be 
lodged along with the boats, in suitable houses. This arrange- 
ment we consider of great moment, as calculated to check the 
poaclicr, by increasing to a great degree the facilities of detection : 
in fact, it would go nejf to render his trade impracticable. 

Before closing our remarks on the salmon fisheries in rivers, it is 
necessary to advert to three engines of a most destructive cha- 
racter to the prosperity of the fisheries in their jjresgnt unrestrained 
operation, viz. eel-traps, kidels, and mill-dams. 

The salmon, tte migrations of which we have already traced, 
leave the sea for the purpose of spawning inuivers. .The reverse 
of this arrangement prevails with eels. Towards autumn these 
fish begin to leave the lakes, and descend the rivers to the sea, 
where they spawm. young make their appearance on the shore 
during March, April, and May, searching out the rivers and streams, 
for the purpose of commencing their ascent to the lakes and pools in 
which they are destined to arrive at maturity. The period of the 
descent of the parent fish extends from the beginning of Sep- 
tember to the end of November. The fishery is effected by bas- 
kets, nets, or other traps, fixed in tlie ordinary current of the 
stream^ or into which the stream is directed by artificial means, 
iiiid in tlicse the eels are detained, and along with them all the 
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otlier kin(j8 of fish which are migrating towards the sea at the 
same time. Were these engines authorized to be used from the 
1st of September to the 1st of December, the period during 
which the eels execute their migrations, and restrained as illegal 
throughout the remaining months of the year, all the advantages 
resulting from their use, as eel-traps, would be satisfactorily ob- 
tained. This arrangement, however, we are well aware, would 
but ill suit the views of their present possessors, who now employ 
them, under the pretext of eel-fishing, at those periods when tnere 
arc no eels to catch, but when they are most successful as salmon- 
traps, in the capture of the descending spawned fish and the nu- 
merous fry. Every demand, therefore, on the part of the pro- 
prietors of eel-traps to be authorized by law to use them previous 
to September, or later than November, is the trick of a poacher, 
attempting to mislead. 

The great labour constantly required in the management of 
moveable nets in rivers, and the number of fish which occasionally 
make their escape to the higher stations, led, at an early period, 
to the erection of a fixed apparatus of wooden lattices, or wicker- 
work, for the purpose of intercepting the migrating lish, and 
directing them into suitable labyrinths for capture. These (mgincs, 
anciently termed Icideh in England, anti more recently fish- 
wears, or locks, and cruives in Scotland, dift'er in their form, 
extent, and composition, according to the resources or ingenuity 
of their proprietors. In many cases they extend across tht‘ stream, 
from bank to bank, and, consequently, intercept all the fish on 
their way to higher stations, and thus secure the monopoly of the 
stream. Where the whole river and its^jstreams belong to one 
proprietor, such an engine would, unquestionably, be the most 
efficient and the least expensive, and might be so constructed and 
regulated as tojje^perfectly harmless, lint where differe nt pro- 
prietors have an interest in the river and tributary streams, the use 
of such an apparatus is equivalent to the monopoly of their fish- 
eries. Even if this engine extended but a short way into the 
water from each bank, so as to leave a free space in the middle 
of the stream, of such an extent that it should, according to the 
ordinance of Alexander III. of Scotland, ^ojn all parts be swa 
free, that ane swine, of the age of three zcars, well fed, may 
turne himself within the stre.ame, round about, swa that his snowt 
nor tail! sail not touch the bank of the water,^ or, according to the 
interpretation of competent authority, ^ be free from any hedge, 
or heck, palisadoes,or rails, placed for interrupting the salmon,’ 
still this space can be ^so easily filled up by a temporary apparatus, 
as to enable the engine to intercept all the running fish ; and there 
is abundance of evidence in the Reports to lead to the conviction, 
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that the abuse now referred to is in full practice at all the kitlels 
and cruives in the United Kingdom. In our opinion, fixed engines 
of this description, on all rivers with mixed property, should be 
every where abolished, agreeably to the declaration of their ille- 
gality in Magna Ciiakta, where it is ordained, ^ Omnes kidelli 
deponantur de cetero penitus per Thamesiam et Medwcyam, et 
per totarn Angliam, nisi per costcram maris.’ Where such en- 
gines exist, by any supposed right 'sjliich a court of law would 
sustain, the other proprietors of fishings in the river should be 
furnished with a power to remove them upon the payment of the 
value of the proven rent during fifteen or twenty years ; and, 
while in exercise, they should be restrained to the margin of the 
stream, so tliat a third or a half of the channel should at all times 
be free from obstruction. 

The importance of the water of rivers as a moving power in 
our manufactures is duly appreciated ; but, unfortunately, in the 
arrangements usually made for its mnploymoiil, tlie interests of 
the salmon fisheries have been strangely overlooked. When a 
rivtir is dammed, by a wall thrown across the channel, and the 
principal part of the whaler directed into a mill-course, it is obvious 
that the spawned <?sh* and the fry, in their descent, will follow the 
stream, enter this new bed, and pass on to their destruction at the 
water-wheel.* It is equally obvious, that the sound fish, in iludr 
ascent from the sea, will be enticed to leave the channel of the 
river, enter the lower extremity of the mill-course, no^ tlie prin- 
cipal stream of water, and push onwards to the wheel, behind which 
they must remain. When the mill stops, and the course becomes 
dry, the salmon fall an easy prey to the miller, who is thus, besides 
having the water as a fhoviiig power, in possession of a kidel or 
cruive, more eflicient as an taigine for catching fish than any which 
human ingenuity has yet devised. The evidence in tin* lieports, 
demonstrating the existence and extent of tl/isVtltJ appears to be 
complete ; but wci;e other proofs wanting, the extraordinary anxiety 
exhibited by many of the possessors of mills, to ])reveul the adop- 
tion of any remedy; the existence of corn-mills, ke{)t in repair, 
which have no com to grind ; and the unceasing efforts to in- 
crease the height of the regaining wall of the dam, and conse- 
quently the diameter of the wheel, even where the required addi- 
tional power could be obtained at a cheaper rate by increasing the 
width of the buckets, would abundantly mark the value of the 
poaching tlms systematically practised. 

For the purpose of removing the evils which have now been 
stated, it has been recommended to place a grating, or fe3nder, at 
the opposite extremity of the mill-course, and thus prevent the 
fish, b^ mechanical means, from entering a channel, the copious 
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stream in which offers a powerful inducement. Two eminent 
engineers were consulted by the committee on this subject ; — but 
their observations embrace only a very limited branch of the subject. 
Any fender, or grate, placed at the mouth of a mill-course, at 
right angles 1o the stream, would obstruct the current of water, 
reduce its quantity, and thereby diminish its power, and the value 
of the mill. Two remedies here suggested themselves — either 
widening or deepening tfi,e entrance to the course, at tlie place 
wliere the fender shall be placed. In many cases the former ex- 
}>edient, owing to contiguous buildings, could not be carried into 
effect ; and by the latter, a deep pool would be formed, most con- 
venient to the poacher. \V e may ask what effect would be pro- 
duced on the moving power of a mill, were two or three hundred 
salmon swimming belbre the grate, and attempting to effect an 
entrance by inserting their noses between its bars ? By extending 
the length of the fimder, and placing it obliquely at the entrance, 
all inconvenient obstruction to, the water would be guarded against, 
and the migrating iish would be directed into the dam or channel 
of the river, according to circumstances. The width between the 
bars of the fender may equal an inch and a half, or two inches, 
(the dimensions which seem exclusively to haVc Ijiecn contemplated 
by the committee and the ei^ineers who were consulted,) so far 
as the interests of the parent tish are concerned ; but, in order to 
prevent the fry from entering the mill-course, an object, surely, 
of importa^jee to guard against, the" bars would require to be 
placed at even a less distance than half an inch. One of the 
engineers recommends the fender, if inclined, to have the top 
sloping up the current, that the ffoating leaves might slip down 
the bars of the grate ; but we imagine that the millers, if unre- 
strained, would place the slope in the o])positc direction, that the 
floating leaves might slip up the bars to the surface, where they 
could be casily^Tcihoved. Bet us suppose that suitable fenders 
have been placed at each extremity of the mill-course, to prevent 
the entrance either of the parent fish or the fry, — we have still to 
investigate the character of other evils of vast amount, connected 
with the present construction of mill-dams, and imperiously re- 
quiring legislative interference. Ilow are the^descending spawned 
fish and fry to escape from the dam, or how are the ascending 
sound fish to reach the protection which it yields ? 

In some cases it is required by law, that there shall be a 
scuttle^ or aperture, in the retaining wall of the dam, one 
foot square, and open during certain months of the year; or 
sluices, to be opened, from Saturday night to Monday morning ; 
the latter arrangement termed in Scotland the Saturday's Slap, 
But this scuttle, while it diminishes the value of the stream as a 
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moving power, confers but little benefit on the fislieries. The 
descending fish may effect their escape in safety through the 
furious torrent in the scuttle, but they will find themselves dis- 
persed ill a number of shallow unprotected pools, the consequence 
of the confined stream, after its escape, being suddenly distributed 
over the extended surface of the water. Were the scuttle placed 
at the top of the retaining wall, and this wall having a concave 
summit, with sloping sides into the dam and tJlie channel, tlie water 
would be Conducted, without impetuosity, into the channel, and 
the instant the mill stopped working, and the stream prevented 
from entering the mill-course, or the instant a flood occurred, the 
whole of the superfluous water would flow out in a stream suited 
to the migrations of the fish. Nor should a sluice in tiie middle 
of the wall be, in any case, neglected, equal at least to the area 
of the mill-course, or mill-courses, and kept open from six o’clock 
v.M. on Saturday to six o’clock p. M. on Sunday. By this 
arrangement, tliere would be no loss of power to the mill, and a 
fn^e run of twenty-four hours in eac*h we(»k would be given to the 
fish ill all rivers from their sources to the sea. ' At present, the 
millers, who are the greatest poachers in the kingdom, prevent the 
fisheries from deriving any ‘benefit, cither from the scuttle or the 
sluice, where such have been established, by a variety of obstruc- 
tive contrivances. Passing over various kinds of revolving ma- 
chines, we may merftioii the very ingenious device of the corpo- 
ration of Limerick, of placing in the gap ^ something in the shape 
of a crocodile, or of aii alligator, painted with very glowing colours, 
so as to frighbiii the salmon.’ * 

Human ingenuity, wc hayesecn, has been exhibited in the use 
of various engines to secure* salmon after they have entered the 
rivers; nor have devices been wauling to eflect their capture 
while yet in stations under influence of the tide. ^ It h as been 
stated that salmon, when they leave their unknown /ladiifs^ in deep 
w^ater, approach the co,jst, and enter the estuaries, and there 
remain, moving about in shoals under the influence of the tide, 
until the rivers are in a suitable state to receive them. To 
attempt to capture fish, in such situations, by tJ)e moveable net, 
would be a wasteful exjj^qiiditure of labour. In a river, this 
engine, if of sufficient size, gives the industrious fisherman a full 
commaiid of the stream, especially if he arranges his resources so 
as to be sending out one net, while he is liauling in another, as 
the proprietors of the more inland streams feel to their cost. In 
the estuary, and on the sea-shore, the varying depth of the water, 
the inequalities of the bottom, the comparatively limited space 
which the net incloses, and, above all, the frequent swell of the 
water, lifting’the net from the bottom, and giving to thei fish a 
. ready 
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ready way to escape, offer such obstacles to the moveable net as 
to render it, in such stations, almost a useless engine. The 
method, which bad so frequently presented itself to savage tribes, 
of employing a net to act by the ebbing and flowing of the tide, 
appears to have been in use on the 15ritish shores from an early , 
p(‘ri()d. It is the kidel referred to in Magna Charia, and the novm 
moH pismndi of Hector Boece. By means of upright posts fixed 
in the sand, and extunding from the shore to low-water mark, utils 
are kept sus])eiided and stretched, so as to direct the Ssli, moving 
with the tide, into suitable courts or labyrinths, where they are 
detained and left accessible to the fisluir, on the ebbing of the 
tide. These tide-nets, which in Scotland have obtained the de- 
nomination of stake-nets, capture hath the lish moving into the 
estuary wdtli the flood, and those moving out of the estuary with 
the ebb-tide. The fish which these nets entangle are in the best 
possible state, having recently arrived from deep water, and they 
are in a situation to be conveyed to the market in tlie speediest 
manner. Y et, in spite of the antiquity of this method of fish- 
ing, and its obvious efficiency, there are not wanting individuals 
who long for its abolition, tuid who wish it to be declared unlaw- 
ful for a proprietor of fisheries on tlie seaycoast to employ the tide 
to his advantage. Before, how^ever, discussing this branch of the 
question, it may be necessary to inquire into the restrictions at 
pjesent imposed by law on these tide-nets, ‘'and to wdiat extent 
llieyMnay be employed, witliout injuring the public interests of 
the fisheries. 

If we attend to the natural history of the salmon fry, we shall 
find, that in rivers, even where tiicse are under the intluence of 
the tide.*, the tender beings dosceiuf in myriads at the margin of 
the stream ; but when they reach the head of the estuary, llu^y 
betake ihcmselyes to the shelter of the deep and salt w^ater. If 
fixed iieis' De elected in those places, in rivers which are fre- 
quented by the fry, the injury to the fisheries, arising from their 
destruction, will be great indeed. It was to guard against this 
evil that they were prohibited in rivers, in J'aiglund, by Magna 
Charta, and in Scotland by an act of Bobert 1. ; while they were 
left unfettered in their use on the seaycoast. But at what point 
are we to assign the limit, riverward of which the tide-nets ought 
to be prohibited ? It is the want of precision, in our statutes, in 
reference to this point, that has created in our estuaries an 
extent of debatable ground, the disputes ( ouceruiug which have 
led to the present parliamentary inquiry. It is fortunate for those 
senators, who a^e now called upon to legislate on a subject which 
their predecessors overlooked, that there is a natural limit, river- 
ward of wliicli tide-nets can, in no ordinary circumstances, injure 
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or intercept either tlie descending spawned fish or the fry ; and 
that limit is the point where the river is intersected by the mean 
level of the sea, and Mherc the fish, migrating downwards, avoid 
the margin from its turbulent character, and occupy the middle 
.and bottom of the estuary. We are aware, that there is another 
natural limit, which has been proposed, viz. the point of constant 
ebbing or flowing, or point of stagnation jjt the head of the 
estuary. Though this point will seldom be for distant from the 
other, it is ihferior to it in permanency of character, since it w ill 
be found more seaward in winter than in summer, and during 
floods than in the ordinary state of the riv(.*r, as it is tlui point 
wheie the antagonist currents neutralize each other in a common 
level. 

If tide-nets be permitted at the mouths of rivers, even for some 
distance seaward of the point where the river naturally ceases, 
they will be productive of two evils, against which it is necessary 
to guard. They will interrupt the trade in the river, in ships and 
boats, and thereby prove a nuisance in a commercial country. 
They may be so arranged, even when prohibited beyond low^* 
water mark, as to intercept all the fish about to enter th(? river, 
and thus deprive the proprietors of inland fisheries of all share in 
the spoil. JJut botji these evils admit of a very simple remedy. 
Ill no case, in an estuary having a bar at its junction with the 
sea, should the outer ‘posts of tlie nets extend beyond low watcn 
so as to preserve entire the full stream of the river to the sea ; ^uid 
ill no case should they occupy a space on the banks on each side 
of the estuary, exceeding the tenth part of the breadth occiqiied 
by the water at the flood of ne*^ tides. 15y such an arrangement, 
the navigation of the head of the estuary would not be inleinipteil, 
or monopoly of the fish acquired. 

it is not to be disguised, tliat tide-nets, even wlieyi |x; s tr a iii(?d in 
estuaries within the limits no\v recommended, havc^ beenjicld up 
to public odium, as detrimeiital in the extreme to the true inU rests 
of the fisheries, and as interfering with the natural and vi‘stcd rights 
of the inland proprietors. After an attentive examination of all tlie 
objections to the use of tide-nets, we have been led to trace them, 
exclusively, either to ignorjnee of their real nature, or to the most 
unjustifiable sellishness. It was, at one time, confidently asserted, 
that the tide-nets destroyed the fry and the descending spawned 
fish ; but we presume that this idle declamation has ceased, since 
the publication of the Reports, wherein it is demonstrated that 
the places most suitable for the erection of tide-nets, under the 
limitations already noticed, are those places which*neilher the fry 
nor the spawuied fish frequent. 

It has been somewhat hastily announced that salmon, being 
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bred in rivers, belong to the owners of river property, and not to 
the proprietors on the banks of the estuaries or the sea-shore. In 
this view of the matter it seems to be forgotten that the fry leave 
the rivers as speedily as possible, to obtain in tlie sea those sources 
pf nourishment suited to their youtli, which their birth-place can-* 
not afford them. But if we must admit that salmon are the pro- 
perty of those in the fords of whose streams they have been bred, 
then those only ougnt to have liberty to catch fish who have spawn- 
ing fords ; and the numerous and important fisheries, at present 
the most valuable in the kingdom, which are situated in rivers near 
their confluence with estuaries or the sea, must be proscribed as 
scenes of poaching, — a conclusion, we suspect, not very acceptable 
to many who have urged the objection with great vehemence. 
It seems unnecessary to point out the bearings of this branch of 
the question on the fishery of eels, animals bred in the sea. 

It has likewise been asserted that salmon, upon leaving the sea, 
always return to the rivers in which they were bred. We stop not 
at present to compare this unrestrained statement with those laws 
which influence the peopling of the globe, to which it stands 
directly opposed ; nor do we advert to those facts in the history of 
migrating animals, wliich would give to the statement some coun- 
tenance — were it greatly limited. A momeqt’s reflection on the 
nature of the migrations of salmon, the foes by which they are pur- 
h^ied, and the social instincts by which they are connected in shoals, 
W'OifId lead us to doubt the possibility of the same fish always being 
in a condition to return to their native rivers. It is well known 
that haddocks, herrings, and many other kinds of fish, influenced by 
causes yet unknow n, abandon in a desultory manner their ordinary 
haunts. Nor are salmon exempted from these changes. During 
the last summer the Irish fisheiies were unprecedentedly produc- 
tive, w hile t hOjSe of Scotland were in opposite circumstances. 

But ITdmitting that sahnoti always return to their breeding 
ground, and those captured by the net* of the estuary and shore 
fishers to be stolen from their legitimate owners, the proprietors 
of the salmon fords, how is the evil to be remedied ? Let us sup- 
pose that all the fishings have been restrained seaward of the first 
spawning ford, — we Jiiay ask the proprietor of this station how he 
could fish with safety and avoid catching salmon not his own, hav- 
ing been bred in the fords of a more inland proprietor '( We might 
proceed, and ask the same question of the proprietor of every 
spawning ford seaward of the highest in the river ; and when we 
came to this highly-favoured individual, we might congratulate him 
on the positioiv he occupied, which rendered him necessarily an 
honest fisher, since all the salmon he could catch were his own 
property. 

. The most formidable objection which has been stated by the 
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proprietors of inland fisheries, against the use of tide-*nets, remains 
to be stated, and one which seems unanswerable — that they catch 
fish which would have entered the river, and fallen victims to other 
adventurers. But the same objection applies, with equal force, 
•to the fishers in rivers, especially those near the mouth, who captj 
ture fish which would have ascended to higher stations. In point 
of fact, so fur as individuals are concerned, every fishing station in 
a river is a nuisance to those more inland, and its owners bear a 
grudge to all those occupying a more seaward position, so that 
unanimity of opinion, in reference to the enactments of any statute, 
need not be expected. It is for the interest of the public to pre- 
vent monopoly, by diffusing the sources of wealth as equally as 
possible ; and to permit, nay encourage, every proprietor to derive 
emolument from his local advantages. It cannot be the object of 
parliament to deprive the proprietors of fishing stations in estua- 
ries of the advantages which they may derive from the changes of 
the tide, as a substitute for human labour, or to compel them to 
employ those engines only which are suited to the circumstances 
of their more inland neighbours, it cannot be the object of par- 
.liameiit to prevent the proprietors of estuary fishings from capturing 
with suitable engines those fish whicli are roaming along their 
boundaries, in the Ivalthiest and the fattest condition, in order that 
the seals and the grampuses may enjoy a feast, rather than our citi- 
zens ; or that, by the help of these monsters, the supply may l^e 
diminished, and the value of the produce of the river hsheriti in- 
creased. We hope and confidently expect that the new statute will 
check a monopoly which, to a certain extent, exists at present with 
those who possess the more seaward of our river fisheries, and guard 
against many evils which the present system not only overlooks 
but encourages. It is true that, in the arrangements which nc 
have ventured to recommend, from an impartial exapyiiation of the 
whole bearings of the question, the fisliing season iiiay appear to 
be circumscribed within »too narrow limits. We have, however, 
constantly kept in view the great national object of securing the 
permanency of our salmon fisheries, and we have little hesitation in 
believing that the use of the same means would increase their pro^ 
ductiveness ten fold. can we conclude without expressing a 

hope that some suitable legislative enactment may be speedily 
announced, since, during the protracted investigation by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, extending to nearly four years, 
those whose capital is engaged in our salmon fisheries have been 
kept in a painful state of suspense, — the poacher has fancied that 
all restraints on his career have ceased, — while tluj patriot laments 
the spoiling ;of a most valuable source of our national wealth. 

Art. 
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Art. III . — A Selection from the Public and Private Correspond- 
ence of Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood, interspersed with 
Memoirs of his Life. ]^y G. L. Newnliaiii Colliiigwood, Esq., 
F.K.S. London. 1828. 

*1^E have been more highly gratified and instructed than we 
could possibly have expected, by the perusal of the history 
and letters ot this noble and gallant officer ; whose name, except 
on one memorable occasion, lias never attracted a prominent 
share of notice among those which belonged to the public cha- 
racters of liis day. And yet liis services were of the most im- 
portant nature, and most ably conducted, at a crisis, too, big with 
danger, not to England alone, but to ail civilized Europe ; but the 
field of action in which he was chiefly engaged, though extensive, 
was at a distance from home. We are only surprised that Mr. 
Ncwnhain Collingwood, his lordship’s son-in-law, should have so 
long delayed this act of justice to the public, as well as duty to the 
deceased, in making his countrymen acquainted with his extraor- 
dinary merits ; in the performance of which, however, though late, 
we can safely assure him he lias entitled himself to the thanks of 
every class of readers, and more especially to those of every rank, 
from the highest to the lowest,— from the conimander-in-chief to 
the midshipman — of tliat profession of which, as it now appears, 
Lord Collingwood was so distinguished an ornament. We say 
noioj because, until the present volume saw the light, the public 
at large were utterly unacquainted with a tithe of the merit which 
this great and amiable man possessed. It was known, it is true, 
that he bore a gallant share in the victory of the 1st of June, and 
tliat, by caprice or ignorance, by accident or gross injustice, he 
was not included by Lord Ilow^e among those who received medals 
for their conduct on that day. It was known that he nobly se- 
conded fR^allant and romantic Nelson in the victory of Cape St. 
Vincent, and in that most glorious of aU victories— Trafalgar — 
which gave the death-blow to the united fleets of France and 
Spain ; but little or notliing was known of the arduous, extensive, 
and most important services which > for the five succeeding years, 
he had to conduct as commander-iiwjiief of the Mediterranean 
station, the incessant fatigue and anxiety of which brought on the 
disease that terminated his valuable life. These are now, for 
the first time, made generally known, and in the best and most 
agreeable way, by the publication o-f his lordship’s correspondence, 
M ith the editor’s remarks, which compose the volume before us. 

It was during this important command that the greater part of 
the Correspondence took place ; and it is one that displays Lord 
Collingwood not only in the light of an active, intelligent, and brave 
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officer, but also as a most amiable, generous, M^arm-hearted and 
affectionate man, in all tlie relations of husband, father, and friend. 
His letters, a great part of which were never intended to see the 
light, are those of an accomplished gentleman, gifte<l with a supe- 
rior degree of intellect, and adorned with all those qualities which 
command the love and esteem of mankind. They are not less 
admirable for llie elegance and purity of style, than for the can- 
dour and boldness of opinion, the nobleness •of sentiment, and the 
zeal, every* where manihisted, for the honour and integrity of the 
profession to which he belonged. We trace in them a never- 
ceasing anxiety for the welfare and prosperity of his country, and 
a longing desire to mi‘et her enemies, under a well-grounded hope 
of adding fresh laurels to the martial renown which he had gained, 
jointly with his bosom friend and companion, the immortal Nel- 
son ; whose tliirst for fame might perhaj>s have taken a more ar- 
dent and impassioned character, but could not have been more 
greatly and nobly sincere tlian that of the modest, unpretending, 
unostentatious Collingwood — to whom may truly be applied the 
beautiful lines of our great poet : 

‘ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(Tliat last infinnity of noble mind !) 

To scorned (dig]} ts, and Jive laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we h()i)e to find, 

And thirilc* to hurst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with tli’ abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life but not the praise * 

we may safely add — for f/ial will attach to the name of Colling 
wood as long as England shall continue to cherish her last best 
liope — the Navy. The whole life, indeed, of this great com- 
mander was devoted to the service of his country, and the arduous 
duties of his profession ; to the long and laborious disciiarge of 
which it was at last sacrificed. ^ 

It has been commonly but very erroneously supposed that, like 
the celebrated Cook, Lord Collingwood was brought up to the sea 
as a collier, wdiereas his family, though not opulent, w^as ancient and 
honourable.* He was bori^at Newcastle, in the year 1750, and 

was 


* His ancc^tor, Sir ('utlil)ert (Iollirigwoo<l, of Ks^lIngtou, was one of the Knglish 
knights taken by the Scot> at wliat ^vas railed the Raid of the Ueidswire, and he is 
accordingly mentioned in the Border TVIinstreKy — 

But if ye would a souldier search, 

Amang them a’ were tacn that niglit, 

Was nane sae wordie to put in vcm-sc 
A s Collingwood, that couiteou'< knight. » 

The CoUitigwoods sufl’ered severely from their devotion to the cause of Charles I., and 
were subsequently deprived of almost all their land in consequence of their participation 
in the insurrection of 1715, when the head of the family was taken prisoner and put to 
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was brought up in the same school with those illustrious brothers 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, but sent to sea, in at eleven 
years of age, in the Shannon, under the care of a friend and relation, 
the late Admiral Brathwaite. In 1775 he was made a lieutenant, 
on the day that the battle w^as fought at Bunker’s Hill, at which 
he was present. Of these early periods of his service we have no 
further information. There is sufficient evidence, however, in his 
Correspondence, of liis having given a close application to study. 
It is obvious, indeed, that nothing short of extensive reading could 
have supplied him with that comprehensive knowledge, and that 
clear and energetic st^le of writing, which he employs on all occa- 
sions whether public or private. And here we may observe how 
frequently we find naval officers, w^ho must necessarily have entered 
the service at the early age of eleven to thirteen years, not only 
expressing themselves well in their epistolary correspondence, but 
able to perform, as they are frequently called upon to do, tluj ofiice 
of skilful diplomatists. ‘ 1 know not,’ said one of the most eminent 
of these gentlemen, with whom he had afterwards very frequent 
communications, ‘ I know^ not where Lord Collingwood got his 
style, but he wuites better than any of us;’ so little truth is there 
in the sweeping observation of a Trench writer, that ^ les marins 
4crivent mal.’ The extracts which we shall lay. before our readers 
will evince that Lord Colling\vood is one brilliant exception from 
this rash rule, 

itf'ippears that Lords Nelson and Collingwood had become 
acquainted in the very early periods of their services. In 177^) 
they met as lieutenants in Jamaica, when Sir l^etcr Parker had 
the command of that station ; and that admiral being the friend of 
both, ^whenever,’ says Collingwood, ‘ Nelson got a stc]) in rank, 
I succeeded him ; first in the Lowestoffe, then in the Badger, into 
which shig^I was made commander in 1779, und afterwards in the 
H inchi nbroke; which made us both post-captains.’ 

In the recent era of projects, which .has happily expired by 
suicide, among many wild speculations, not the least wild was that 
of opening a navigable communicalion through some part of the 
isthmus of Panama ; and the one which was considered the most 
plausible was that by the river San Jiia 4 ,and the lake Nicaragua. 
Let us see what Lord Collingwood has to say on this old pro- 
ject, lately attempted to be revived. 


death, lik^ h.U friend Lord Derwentwater ; who is made to address him, in the hallad 
called DerttfeHUwatHr^d Good Night, in a gallant stanza, which we wonder the present 
writer did i^t quote/' 

^ And fare thee well, George Collingwood, 

{Since fate has put us down ; 

If thou and I have lost our lives. 

King James has lost his crown,' 
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* The Hinchinbroke wfts, in tlie spring of 1780, employed on an ex- 
pedition to the Spanish main, where it was proposed to pass into the 
South Sea, by a navigation of boats along the river San Juan, and the 
lakes Nicaragua and Leon. The plan was formed without a sufficient 
knowledge of the country, whicli presented difficulties not to be sur- 
mounted by human skill or perseverance. It was dangerous to proceed 
on the river, from the rapidity of tlie current, arid the nmnerous fails 
over rocks which intt‘rcepted the navigation y the climate, too, was 
deadly, and no constitution could resist its /MTecls. At San Juan I 
joined the Hinchinbroke, and succeeded Lord Nelson, who was pro- 
moted to a larger ship ; but he had received the infection of the climate 
before he went from tlie port, and had a fever, from which he could 
not recover until he quitted his ship and went to England. My con- 
stitution resisted many attacks, and I survived most of my ship’s com- 
pany, having buried, in four months, 180 of the 200 who composed 
it. Mine was not a singular case, for every ship that was long there 
suffered in the same degree. The transports’ men all died ; and some 
of the ships, having none left to take care of them, sunk in the har- 
bour ; bht transport -ships were not wanted, for the troops whom they 
had brought were no more : they had fallen, not by the hand of an 
enemy, but from the contagion of the climate.’ — pp. G-7. 

After the peace of 17H:} Nelson and he again met and served 
together in the West J ndios, wliicli CoUingwood left in 1780‘, and 
went into his native county, Northumberland, But in 1790, on 
the Spanisli armament, he was appointed to the Mermaid, and 
again went to the West Indies; returned to the north wl>gn*the 
affair had blown over, and was married to Miss Sarali Blackett ; 
by whom he had two daughters, one born in 1792, and the other 
in 1793. On the breaking out of the J'rQuch war, in the latter of 
these years, h(i was appoiiit.*d captain of the Prince, then bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Bowyer, with whom he served until the 
admiral lost his leg in the action of the 1st of J une, in the Barfleur* 

In this action, as well as in the partial one of \iic *5<ltli May, 
the conduct of the Barfleur was must cons])ieuous ; and the rear- 
admiral was mentioned *by J..ord Howe vvitli well-merited praise, 
while her captain was passed over without notice. This act of 
capricious partiality and flagrant injustice was received with sur- 
prise and disgust in the licet. I’he rear-admiral, shortly after 
the battle, thus speaks ^*liim : 

^ 1 do not know a more brave, capable, or a better officer, in all re- 
spects, than Ca])tain (’oliingwood. 1 think liim a very fine character ; 
and I told Lord Chatham, when he was at I’ortsmout}>» tb^Ufcif ever 
he had to look for a first captain to a commander-in-Qliief,' 1 hoped he 
would remember that I pledged myself he would not find ti*li|tter tliaii 
our friend CoUingwood.’ • , 

Captain Packenham, of the Invincible, which was as close to the 
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Barileur^ ibe whole action, ' as if,’ says Collingwoodr * she had 
been lashed to us,’ used to say, ^ if Collingwood has not deserved 
a medal, neither have 1 ; for we were together the whole day/ 

This ill-usage, however, was far from making him think of 
retiring : on the contrary, we find him writing thus : — ^ what 
should I suffer if, in this convulsion of nations, this general call 
of Englishmen to the standard of their country, I should be 
without occupation miserable creature ! While it is Eng- 
land, let me keep my place in the front of the battle/' He W'as 
appointed to the Excellent, and sent to the Mediterranean; 
where he was fortunate enough again to meet with his old friend 
Nelson, in the command of the Captain, blockading Leghorn; 
both, however, soon appear to have been heartily sick of the 
wearisome, tantalizing, inglorious task of w'atcliing the Erench 
shut up in this and the other harbours of the Mediterranean. 
I he only port left to us«it this time w'as in Corsica, of which 
island we had taken possession, and of the inhabitants ^f which 
Lord Collingwood gives us the following lamentable picture. 

‘ The least offence offered to one of the inhabitants is resented by 
a stab, or a shot from behind a wall. Yesterday one of them stabbed 
another in the ])ublic square, and walked away, wiping his dagger, 
while no one attempted to stop him, or seemed to think it a violent 
measure, concluding, I suppose, that he had a gobd reason for what 
he did. Some bad carpenters ’were discharged from the yard on Sa« 
turilay, because they w^ere not w^anted, and on Sunday morning they 
took a* shot at Commissioner Coffin, as he walked in his garden, but 
missed him.’ — p. 23 , 

‘ Corsica produces nothing but wild hogs, and we have made them 
dear. If we are obligJStrto abandon ;t, none will lament the loss 
except those who have good appointments there. It is maintained at 
an immense expense, and it is ridiculous that it should be ; for I think 
neither the }>e 9 ple nor the country capable of being improved, nor 
does all th? mdliey that is lavished there give us any influence. Paoli 
in England could stir tlic whole country to ^revolt and rebellion, by 
expressing his wish that it should be so on a quarter of a sheet of 
paper. He was bred in the Jesuits’ College, at Naples, and is an 
artful man, wdiose whole life has been a continued scene of intrigue : 
he does not profess arms, and I heard at Ajaccio, from some Corsicans, 
that he was never in a field of battle. So mhbh for my politics.’ — p.26. 

‘ Miserable Corsica produces nothing but rebels and officers : vice- 
roys, secretaries of state, and governors, we have in plenty, and the 
military establishment, till lately, was excessive, even to a farce. In 
return for alCthis, we get wood and water. The favourable reports 
which have been made of this island are shameful falsehoods, and show 
how blind jfepple are to tlie truth, when it interferes with their in- 
terests, or checks their vanitv.’ — ^p. 87. 

* * 1 . 
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But brighter days^ more ^congenial with the feelings of the two 
gallant friends, succeeded to llic dull and harassing system of 
blockade. Both had the good fortune to share in the battle of 
the I4th February, 1797, oil' Cape St. Vincent ; in wdiich Nel- 
son performed feats of valour, and Collingvvood was acknow- 
ledged, by Lord St. Vincent, to have ^ ( ontrihuted very much to 
the fortune of the day,^ particularly by relieving his old friend's 
ship, the Captain, when engaged with two oi the enemy’s ships at 
a time. In a letter to his wife, Captain Collingwood thus de- 
scribes this partial but glorious action. 

‘ We flew to tliem as a hawk to his prey, passed through them in 
the disordered state in which they wei’e, separated them into two 
distinct parts, and then tacked upon their largest division. The Cul- 
loden, and Captain, Commodore Nelson’s ship, w’ere the first that 
brought them to close action. I by chanct‘ became tlie admiral’s 
leader, (for the circumstances w^ere such as would admit of no'regular 
order,) and had the good fortune to get very early into action. The 
first shipVe engaged was the San Salvador d(‘l iViiindo, of 112 guns, 
a first rate ; w^e were not farther from her wdien we began than the 
length of our garden. Her eolours soon came down, and her fire 
ceased. 1 hailed, and asked if they surrendered; and when by signs 
made by a man who stood ])y tlie colours, 1 iiiiderstoorl that they had, 
I left her to he taken }) 0 .s.session of by somebody behiiid, and made 
sail for the next, hi^t >vas very much surprised on looking hack to 
find her colours u]) again, and her battle rec6nimence(l. We vjpry 
soon came u]) wdth the next, the San T.sidro, 74, so cOose alongside, that 
a man might jump from one ship to tlie other. Our fire carried all 
before it ; and in ten ininuti^s she hauled down her ('oiours ; but I had 
been deceived once, and obliged this lioist English colours 

before I left him, and made a signal for gdmebody behind to board 
him, \vheii the admiral ordered the Jjively frigate to take cliargc of 
him. Then making all sail, paSi^sing between our line and tlie enemy, 
we came up with the San Nicholas, of SO guns, tvIiiUi JitTjipened at 
the time to be alireast of the San Jusejih, of lli^ giins; Ave did pot 
toucli sides, hut you coulJl not put a bodkin fietween ns, so that our 
shot passed through both sliips, and, in atteinjiting to extricate them- 
selves, they got on hoard each other. My good friend, the commodore, 
had been long engaged wdth those ships, and 1 (*amo hapjaly to bis 
relief, for he w^as dread mauled. lla\ing engaged them until their 
fire ceased on me, though their colours were injt down, 1 Avent on to 
the Santissima Trinidada, the Spanisb Admiral Cordova’s ship, of 132 
guns, on four complete decks — such a ship as I iieA^er saw bofiore. By 
this time, our masts, sails, and rigging, Avere so rnuc}ri«h(a4^ that vye 
could not get so near her as I Avouid have la eu ; but enough 
to receive much injury from her, both in my men and shij|( Wc Avere 
engaged an hour with this ship, and trimmed her well ; she was a 
complete wrfeck. Several others of our slpps came up, and engaged 

2 B 2 her 
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her at the same time; hiit evening approaching, and the ^resh Spa- 
niards coming down upon us, the admiral made the signal to with- 
draw, carrying off the four ships that liad surrendered to our fleet/ — 
pp. 30, 31. 

And in one addressed to his father-in-law, he says, 

* Take it altogether, it is, perhaps, the most brilliant action upon 
record ; and I cannot help feeling an almost spiteful satisfaction that 
Lord Howe is outdone. His 1st of June (grand as it was) bears no 
proportion, in any respect, to this. There, the number of ships was 
nearly equal ; here, the enemy were nearly double — 2H guns more 
would have made them doulde our force : tlu're, they had only two 
3 -deckers, and we had eight or nine ; here, the enemy had six 
3 -deckers, and one (the Santissima Trinidada) of 4 decks, while w^e 
had only two first-rates, and four 90-gun sliips, Jind of our fifteen 
ships, one was a little 64, the Diadem. I am sure you will admire 
the fortitude and magnanimity of Sir John Jervis, in determining to 
attack so superior a force ; but should we not ])e grateful to him who 
had such confidence in liis fleet, that lie thouglit no force tooigreat for 
them ? Though the diflVrent ships w'cre very diflVrently circumstanced, 
and bore unequal shares in the action, all have the merit of ha\nng 
done their utmost. After 1 had driven the San Nicholas on board 
the Josef, and left them, on their fire ceasing, to be taken possession 
of by somebody behind, they fell on board my good friend the com- 
modore ; and as tliey had not surrendered, he, in his own active 
person, at the head of his ship’s company, boai'fled tliein, and drove 
'the^paniards from deck to deck at the point of their swords. They 
at last both surrendered ; and the commodore, on the quarter-deck of 
a Spanisli first-rate, San .losef, received the submission and the swords 
of the officers of the two^ships, while one of his sailors bundled them 
up witli as much composure as he would have made a faggot, though 
twenty-tw'O sail of their line were still wdthin gun-shot.’ — p. 32. 

Nor was Nelson backward in acknowledging the services and 
gallant condtuA'of his friend on this occasion. In a letter to the 
Duke of Clarence, he says, 

* The Salvador del Mundo and San Isidro dropped astern, and 
were fired into in a masterly style by the Excellent, who compelled 
the San Isidro to hoist English colours, and I thought the large ship 
Salvador del Mundo had also struck ; hut Captain Collingwood, dis- 
daining the parade of taking possession ^sf beaten enemies, most 
gallantly pushed up, with every sail set, to save his old friend and 
messmate, who was to all appearance in a critical situation, the Cap- 
tain being actually fired upon by three first-rates and the San Ni- 
cholas, the seventy-four within about pistol-shot distance. The Blen- 
heim being a-head of the San Nicholas, and the Culloden crippled and 
astern, the Excejlent ranged up, and hauling up her mainsail just 
astern, passed within ten feet of the San Nicholas, giving her a most 
ai?rful and tremendous fire. The San Nicholas luffing ‘np, the San 
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Jos«»f fell aboard of her, and the Excellent passed on to the Santis- 
sima TrinidadaZ—pp. 34 , 35 . 

To himself Nelson writes thus: ^ My dearest friend, A 
friend in need is a friend indeed,” was never more truly verified 
than by your most noble and gallant conduct yesterday, in sparing 
the Caj)tain from further loss ; and I beg, both as a public officer 
and a friend, you will accept my most sincere thanks/ Indeed, 
the conduct of the Kxccdlent was the th^ine of praise from all 
quarters, 'which her commander appears to have received with 
feelings of gratitude, and with that becoming modesty which 
through all his career formed a marked feature in his character. 
When Lord St. Vincent informed him that he was to receive one 
of the medals distributed on this occasion, he told the admiral, 
with great feeling and firmness, that he could not consent to 
receive a medal while that for the 1 st of J une was withheld. ^ I 
feel,* said he, ^ that 1 was then improperly passed over, and to 
receive^ such a distinction now', would be to acknowledge the 
propriety of that injustice.’ ‘ That is precisely the answer 1 
expected from you, Captain Collingwood,’ was Lord St, Vin- 
cent’s reply. Soon after this, the two medals were transmitted, 
at the same time, by Lord Spencer, with a civil apology for some 
delay in transmitting that for the 1st of June. 

Tow ai ds the end of 1 797 , we find Captain Collingw^ood block- 
ading Cadiz, by ihe strictness of which the Spanish trade was 
totally ruined; ^ but our active and offensive operatiops^"^ he 
observes, ^ have not been so successful.’ Nelson had been de- 
tached with three ships, to make an attack on the island of 
'l^enerift’e. Of this unfortunate expedition, Collingwood gives 
the follow'ing account : — 

‘ My friend Nelson, w'hose spirit is equal to all undertakings, and 
w^hose resources jire fitted to all occasions, was sent wdth three sail of 
the line and some other ships to Teneriffe, to surprise and capture it. 
After a series of adventures, tragic and comic, that belong to romance, 
they were obliged to Abandon their enterprise. Nelson w^as shot in 
the right arm when landing, and was obliged to be carried on board. 
He himself hailed the shij), and desired the surgeon would get his in- 
struments ready to disarm him ; and in half an hour after it was off 
he gave all the orders rj^oessary for carrying on their operations, as if 
nothing had happened to him. In tliree weeks after, when he joined 
us, he went on board the admiral, and I think, exerted himsetf to a 
degree of great imprudence. Captain Bowen was killed, and his 
first Lieutenant, Thorpe, for whom I w^as very sorry : fie was a fine 
young man, and promised to be an excellent officer. Obtain Trou- 
bridge, w^ho commanded on shore, after many adveniures in the 
night, wsLH obliged to retire to a convent, where* he collected the re- 
mains of ills forces, without ammunition, except what they took from 
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the prisoners they made ; and from this convent they demanded the 
surrender of the citadel, and threatened the town with ruin. In the 
presence of the jiriests, theywere employed in preparing torches, fire- 
balls, and all the necessary apparatus for conflagration ; and they in 
terror fled to the governor, to entreat him to grant to those mad Eng- 
lislimeii any terms by which tliey might get rid of them. lie being a 
Avortliy, sen^ible man, full of admlratiotil even at the extravagance of 
tJie English seamen, ,and dreading, perhaj)S, the effects of their 
despair, made propositions to them of so much kindness, that they 
were not to h(‘ rejected. The Spaniards found boats to emi)ark them 
all in their ships again ; and before they parted, gave to every man a 
loaf and ])int of Avine, for our boats AA^ere all dashed to pieties in 
landing, and tJie jjrovisions lost in the sea. Captains Troubridge and 
IIochI afterwards dined Avith tlie governor, and they partecl goo’d 
friends ; but we lost in killed and wounded above 250 men.’ — pp, 52, 53 

'Not long after this, the l‘Acellcnt Avas ordered to England, 
not, however, before the account of the battle of the Nile had 
reached the blockading squadron before Cadiz ; and on that occa- 
sion Collingwood thus writes to liis friend, Captain Ball. 

‘ I cannot express to you how great my joy was when the news 
arrived of the complete and unparalleled victory which you obtained 
over tlie French, or what were my emotions of thankfulness that the 
life of my Avorthy and much respected friend was preserA^ed through 
such a day of danger, to his family and his country. I congratulate 
you, my dear frieiul, on your success. Oh, my dekr Ball, how I have 
lanaftit^Ml that I was not one of youl Many a victory has been won, 
and I hope many are yet to come, hut there never has been, nor will 
he perhaps again, one in whicJi the fruits have been so completely 
gathered, the bloAV so nobly followed up, and the consequences so 
fairly brought to account. 1 lieeii almost broken.-hearted all the 
summer. My ship was in as perfect order for any service as those 
Avhich were sent ; in zeal I will yield to none ; and my friendship-JI 
my love for^ youiw admirable admiral gave me a particular interest in 
serving w'ith him. 1 saw them preparing to leave us, and to leave me, 
with pain: hut our good chief found employment for me, and to 
occupy iny mind, sent me to cruise olf St. Luccars, to ithercept — the 
market-boats, the poor cabbage -carriers. Oh ! humiliation. But for 
the consciousness that I did not deserve degradation from any hand, 
and that my good estimation AA'ould not he depreciated in the minds of 
honourable men by the caprice of power, I snbuld have died with in- 
dignation. I am tired of it ; and you will believe I Urn glad that to- 
morrow I depart for England.’ — pp. 02, 03. 

In January, 17f)9? tlie Excellent was paid oflfj by whicli 
Captain Collingwood was enabled to return to his beloved family 
ill the north : but his repos® was of short duration, for in a few’ 
weeks he was raised to the rank of rear-admiral, and oiKlered to 
hoist his flag in the Triumph, then belonging to the Channel fleet; 

and 
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and in m^nlh of July, of tlie same year, we find him off Mahon. 
On the llth July, he writes to say, ^ You must not be surprised 
if you hear of the arrival of the combined fleets of Carthagena 
at Brest,’ a prediction that was speedily fulfilled ; for on the ^21st 
of that month, this fleet sailed for Brest, followed by Lord Keith, 
who had been shut up in l||dahon, and who, on his airival oflF the 
former harbour, on the 14th August, discovered that the enemy 
had entered it the preceding day. The lohg blockade of Brest, 
it is well known, was extremely harassing and irksome to those 
employed on it, and the rigorous system pursued, of keeping the 
ships out at all seasons, and preventing communication with each 
other, as well as all accommodation for correspondence with 
their friends at home, created disgust throughout the whole fleet. 
No man could be more attached to his profession than Admiral 
Collingwood, and none had more correct notions of discipline ; 
but this blockade of Brest seems to have annoyed him equally 
with otters : 

‘ No regard,’ (he says,) ‘ is paid to letters coming or going, which 
was always an object of the first consideration with Lord Bridport, 
Liord St. Vincent, and Sir Allan Gardner. Of public matters we know 
nothing ; for we do not even get a newspaper. We arc immured within 
the sides of our ships, and have no knowledge of the world or its ways. 
I do assure you, when I reflect on my long absence from all that 
can make me happy, it is very painful to me ; and what day is there 
that I do not lament the continuance of this war ? We are waiu^ring 
before this port, with no prospect of change for the better. Nothing 
good can happen to us short of peace. Every officer and man in the 
fleet is impatient for release from a situation which daily becomes more 
irksome to all. I see disgust growing round me very fast. Instead 

P f softening the rigours of a service which must, from its nature, be 
ttended with many anxieties, painful watchings, and deprivation of 
every thing like comfort, a contrary system is pursued, wldcdi lias not 
extended to me ; but I see its effects on others, rfhd deplore them. 
What I feel as a great- misfortune, is, that there is no exercise? of the 
military part of the duty, no practice of those movements, by a tacility 
in which one fleet is made superior to another. Whoever comes here 
ignorant in these points, must remain so ; for he will find other em- 
ployment, about blankets^ and pig-sties, and tumbling provisions out 
of one ship into another. How the times are clianged ! Once, when 
officers met, tfefe first question was, — What news of the French ? is 
there any prospect of their coming to sea ? Now there is no solici- 
tude on that subject, and the hope of peace alone engages the attention 
of every body.’ — p. G9. 

The following letter to his fath^r-iii-law, dated from Torbay, 
speaks most strongly the feelings of a mind harassed and almost 
worn out, by that unremitting and rigorous system of blockade, 

not 
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not less injurious to the ships than to their crews, ana expensive 
beyond measure, as one third part more than the otherwise neces- 
sary number of ships were required for reliefs. 

‘ It is a great comfort me, banished as I am from all that is dear 
to me, to lealrn that my beloved Sarah and her girls are well. Would 
to heaven it Avere peace ! tliat I iiiiglit cwne, and Tor the rest of my 
life be blessed in their affection. Iiideeo, this unremitting h#rd ser- 
vice is a great sacrifice,^giving up all that is pleasurable to the soul, or 
soothing to the mind, and engaging in a constant contest Math the 
elements, or With tempers and disixisitions as hoisierous and untract- 
able. Great allowance should be made for us when we come 4r\ shore ; 
for being long in the habits of absolute command, \ve grow impatient 
of contradiction, and are unfitted for the gentle intercourse of quiet 
life. 1 am really in great hopes that it will not he long before the 
experiment Avill he made upon me, for I think wc sliall soon have 
I)eace ; and I assure you that I Mali endeavour to conduct myself with 
as much moderation as possible. I have come to another resolution, 
which is, M’heii this M^ar is happily terminated, to think no more of 
ships, hut pass the rest of my days in the bosom of my family, where 
I think my prospects of happiness are equal to any man's/ — p. 70. 

The short truce of J 802 enabled Admiral Collingwood once 
more to return to liis family at Morpeth, where he enjoyed a brief 
period of happiness in superintending the education of his 
daughters. 

‘ His amusements,* says his biographer, ‘ were found in the inter- 
courSb f vith his family; in draMung, planting, and the cultivation of his 
garden, M’hicli Maas on the bank of the beautiful river Wansheck ;* but, 
he continues, ‘ Mdiile, in cheerfulness and tranquillity, h6 M'as thus 
fully realising those hopes of liappiness Mdiich he had so long^enter- 
tained, hostilities Math France re-commeliced ; and iu the spring of 
1S03 he M^as once more called aMaay from his home, to M’hich he nev^ 
returned again. The exact date of his departure from the north doeH 
not appear ; but^intlie narrative of his life, fromwhicli several extracts 
have already been made, lie observes, “ Since 1793 I have been only 
one year at home. To my om ii children I talh scarcely JaioMai ; but 
M’hile 1 have health and 'strength to serve my country, l.,ft)nsider that 
health and strength to be its due ; and if I serve it successfully, as I 
have ever done faithfully, my children Mall not want for frtehds.** ' — 
p. 79. . t 

We have fgund, much to our satisfaction, anotlte great planter 
in Lord Colliiigwjood. ^ To his trees he continually recurs in his 
letters to his family : often does he express his soi:|ow that so 
many of the Terranm Domini should neglect their woods ^ merely 
because one caiiH put in oaks this year and play at cards with 
them in St. JamesN-street th^ next.’ In fact, he considered the 
customary neglect of our forests, as a circumstance likely 'to entail 
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the most serious national evils on future generations. He used, 
it seems, to correspond regularly with his old gardener on rural 
matters, especially the iiursery-grounjd, and we wish Mr. N. Col- 
lingwood had given us at least one specimen of that correspond- 
ence. But W(j must proceed. 

In the montli of Ma 3 ^ie joined Admiral Cornwallis off Brest, 
who observed, ‘ Here comes Collingwoqjd, the last to leave, and 
the first to rejoin me.’ His first ship \tas the Venerable; from 
her he*shifted his flag to the Ciilloden ; from her to the Dread- 
nought; and lastly, into the Royal Sovereign. It was in this ship 
he sustained so glorious a part in the battle of Trafalgar. That 
this battle was to be fought, Collingwood, with that foresight 
which 'foi ms a marked feature in his correspondence, was fully 
convinced, so caily as the middle of August, when he writes to 
his friend, ‘ VVe shall have a rattling day of it very soon,’ and 
ends his letter by saying, ^ You shall not be disappointed.’ On 
the 6th October, he writes to Lord Nelson, who had just joined 
the fleet, ‘ We shall have these fellows out at last, my dear lord.* 
That unreserved confidence, which had on all former services 
subsisted between these two great officers, immediately recom- 
menced. Nelson sent him all his disj)atches to read, with a key 
to his secret Uox, which he desired him to keep, and he adds, 
^ Telegraph upon all occasions without ceremony. We are one, 
and I hope ever shall be.’ ^ # 

On the yth. Nelson transmits to him his plan of attach, 

‘ To pj,aceyou,’ he says, ‘ perfectly at ease respecting my intentions, 
and to give full scope to your judgment for carrying them into olFect,' 
— ‘ can, my dear Coll.^* he continues, ‘ have no little jealousies ; 

we have only one great object in view, — that of annihilating our ene- 
mies, and getting a glorious peace for our country. No man has more 
confidence in another than I have in you; and,»o man will render 
your services more justice than your very old friend? 

The plan of attack inet with the most cojdial concurrence of 
Admiral d^ollingw^oud. 

The conduct and the results of this battle are well knowti. 
Every body has read and admired that beautiful letter of Colling- 
wood, ^whicfi describes ^he victory and the death of the * ever-lo- 
be lamented i^ice-aJtniral, Lord Viscount Ncisott ; ’ in which, 
as his biogra^er truly observes, Hie has*, with singular modesty, 
been silent respecting his own achievements,’ — achievements 
which w'ell^deserved to be recorded. It w'erc needle^ to say, that 
his noble bearing was in perfect unison with every feeling and act 
of his life. ^ ♦ 

* It has been said,’ (it is Mr. N. Collingw^ood jir|to speaks) ‘ that 
no man fs a hero in the eves of his vdet-de-efiambre ; but that 

. this 
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this is not universally true, is proved by the account which was 
given to the Editor by Mr. Smith, Admiral Collingwood’s valued 
servant. “ I entered the Admiral s cabin,** he observed, “ about 
daylight, and found him already up and dressing. He asked if I had 
seen the French fleet ; and on my replying that I had not, he told me 
to look out at them, adding that, in a very §hort time, we should see a 
great deal more of them. I then observed a crowd of ships to leev 
ward ; but 1 could not help looking with still greater interest at the 
Admiral, who, during all this time, was shaving himself witlna com- 
posure that cpiite astonislied me.” Admiral Collingwood dressed 
himself that morning with peculiar care ; and soon after, meeting 
Lieutenant Clavell, advised him to pull olf his boots. “ You had 
better,*’ he said, “ put on silk stockings, as I have done : for if onC 
should* get a shot in the leg, they would be so much more manageable 
for the surgeon.** He tlien ])roceeded to visit tlie decks, encouraged 
the men to the discdiarge of their duty, and addressing the officers, said 
to them, “ Now, gentlemen, let us do something to-day which th« 
world may talk of hereafter.** * — pp. 107, lOS. 

Admiral Collingwood had shifted his flag about ten days before 
the action, from the Dreadnought into the Hojal Sovereign. The 
crew of the former had been so constantly practised at the exer- 
cise of the great guns, under his immediate superintendence, that 
few ships’ companies could equal them in rapidity and precision 
of firing : they could fire, it is said, three well-directed broad- 
sides in three minutes and a half. 'J\) leave a crew thus disci- 
plined was to give up a most important advantage, which could 
hardly be said to be compensated by having a ship iresh from port, 
with her copper quite clean, though she greatly outsailed the other 
ships of the lee-division, lu fact, the lioyal Sovereign was the 
first that broke through the enemy’s lino, and commenced the 
battle. We extract the following from the Memoir : — 

‘ Lord Nelsoiu^had made the Royal Sovereign*s signal to pass 
through the eiiemy*s line at the twelfth ship from the rear ; but Ad- 
miral Collingwood oliServing her to be a twj-decked ship, and that 
the second astern of her was a first-rate, deviated so far frbm the order 
as to proceed to the attack of this last, which carried Admiral Alava*s 
flag. While they were running down, tlie well-known telegraphic 
signal w^as made, of “ England expects every man to do his duty.** 
When the Admiral observed it first, he said that he wished Nelson 
'would make no more signals, for they all understoocPtvdiat they were 
to do : but w’hen the purport of it was communicated to him, he ex- 
pressed great delight and admiration, and made it knowH to the offi- 
cers and slup’s company. Lord Jfelson had been requested by Captain 
Blackwood (who w’as anxious for the preservation of so invaluable a 
life) to allow some other vessels to take the lead, and at last ^ave per- 
mission that the Temeraire should go aliead of him ; but resolving to 
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defeat tire erfer which he had given, he crowded more sa3 on the 
Victory, and maintained his place. The Royal Sovereign was far in 
advance when Lieutenant Clavell observed that the Victory was set- 
ting her studding sails, and with that sjjirit of honourable emulation 
which prevailed between the squadrons, and particularly betw^een 
these two ships, he pointi^ it out to Admiral Collingwood, and re- 
quested his permission to do the same. “ The ships of our line,’^ 
replied the Admiral, “ are not yet sufficiently up for us to do so now ; 
but yoif may be getting ready.*' The studding sail and royal halliards 
were accordingly manned, and in about ten minutes the Admiral, ob- 
serving Lieutenant Clavell’s eyes fixed upon liim with a look of ex- 
pectation, gave him a nod ; on which that officer went to Captain 
Rotherani, and told him that the Admiral desired him to make all sail. 
The order was then given to rig out and hoist away, and in one in- 
stant the ship was under a crowd of sail, and went rapidly ahead. The 
Admiral then directed the .officers to see that all the men lay down oil 
the decks, and were kept quiet. At this time the Fougueux, the ship 
astern of the Santa Anna, had closed up, with the intention of pre- 
venting the Royal Sovereign from going through the line ; and when 
Admiral Collingwood observed it, he desired Captain Rotheram to 
steer immediately for the Frenchman, and carry away his hoWvSprit 
To avoid this, the Fougueux backed her main top -sail, and suffered 
the Royal Sovereign to pass, at the same time beginning her fire J 
when the Admiral ordered a gun to be occasionally fired at her, to 
cover his ship witii smoke. ^ 

‘ The nearest of the English ships was now distant about* a mile 
from the Royal Sovereign ; and it was at this time, while slie was 
pressing alone into the midst of the combined fleets, that Lord Nelson 
said to Captain Blackwood, “ See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, 
takes his ship into action. •How I envy him T' On the other Iiand, 
Admiral Collingwood, well knowing his commander and friend, ob- 
served, “ What would Nelson give to be here !’* and it was then, too, 
that Admiral Villeneuve, struck with the daring mariner in ^vhich the 
leading ships of the English squadrons came down, despaired of the 
issue of the contest. Jn passing the Santa Anna, the Royal Sove- 
reign gave her a broadside and a half into her stern, tearing it down, 
and killing and wounding four hundred of lier men ; tlien, with her 
helm hard a-starboard, she ranged up alongside so closely, that the 
lower yards of the two vessels were locked together. The Spanish 
Admiral, having seen^ial it was the intention of tlie Royal Sovereign 
to engage to leeward, had collected all his strength .on the vstarboard ; 
and such was the weight of the Santa Anna's metal, that her first 
broadside made the Sovereign lied two streaks out of the water. Her 
studding-sails and halliards were no\y shot away ; and as a top -gallant 
studding-sail was hanging over the ga#igway hammocks, Admiral Col- 
lingwood called out to Lieutenant < ’laveil to conle and help him to 
take it iit, observing that they should v ant it again some other day* 

These 
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THiese two officers accordingly rolled it carefully up, and placed it in 
the boat.’* — pp. 109-111. 

To his father-in-law, Admiral Collingwood writes thus 

* This was a victory to be proud of ; but in the loss of my excellent 
friend, Lord Nelson, and a number of brave men, we paid dear for it. 
When my dear friend received his wound, he immediately sent an 
officer to me to tell me of it, and give his love to me. Though the officer 
was directed to say the wAund was not dangerous, I read in his coun- 
tenance what I had to fear ; and before the action was over, ^Captain 
Hardy came to inform me of his death. I cannot tell you how deeply 
I was affected ; my friendship for him was unlike any thing I have 
leftdn the navy, — a Ijrotherliood of more than thirty years. In this 
affair he did nothing without my counsel, we made our line of battle 
together, and concerted the mode of attack, which was put in execu- 
tion in the most admirable style. I shall grow very tired of the sea 
soon ; my health lias suffered so much from the anxious state I have 
been in, and the fatigue I have undergone, that I shall be unfit for 
service. The severe gales which immediately followed the day of 
victory ruined our prospect of prizes. Our own infirm ships could 
scarce keep off the shore ; the prizes were left to their fate, and 
they were driven very near the port, I ordered them to he destroyed, 
by burning and sinking, that there might be no risk of their falling 
again into the hands of the enemy. There has been a great 
destruction of them ; indeed, I hardly know what, b*ut not less than 
fifteen or sixteen, the total ruin of the combined fle^t.’ — p. 118. 

The’ <'ollowing anecdote, which he mentions to Lady Colllug- 
wood, is highly characteristic of a brave officer, and of his Ad- 
niirars kindness : — 

‘ I have written to Lloyds’ about Mr. Chalmer’s family. He left a 
mother and several sisters, whose chief dependence was on what this 
worthy man and valuable officer saved for them from his pay. He 
stood close to me when he received his death. A great shot almost 
divided his body he laid his head upon my shoulder, and told me he 
was slain. I sujiported liim till two men carried him off. He could 
say nothing to me, hut to bless me ; but as they carried him down he 
wished he could but live to read the account of the action in a news- 
paper. He lay in tlie cockpit, among the wounded, until the Santa 
Anna struck ; and joining in the cheer which they gave her, expired 
with it on his lips.’ — p. 178. c 

Nothing can be more delightful than to see, from the corre- 
spondence, and the intercourse which subsequently took place 

^ Of his economy, at all times, of the ship’s stores, a former instance was often men- 
tioned in the Navy, as ha\in^ occurred at the Battle of St. Vincent. The Excellent, 
shortly before the action, had bent a new tore-top-sail : and when she was closely engaged 
with the St. Isidro, Cj^ptain Collingwood called out to his boatswain, a very gallant 
man, who was shortly aftervxards killed.*' Bless me \ Mr. Beffers, howjpame we to forget 
to bend our old top..sail ? They Mdll quite ruin that new one. It will nejfer be vvorth a 
farthing again.”— T iik Eonou. 
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between Collingwood, and the Marquis de la Solaiia, Alava, and 
other noble Spaniards, the courteous manner in which hostilities 
were conducted, from the moment of this glorious victory, and 
the mutual interchange of civilities that were constantly taking 
place before Cadiz. Lord Collingwood thus writes to his cor- 
respondent : — 

* To alleviate the miseries of the wounded as much as in my power, 
I sent a flag to the Marquis Solaua, 1X) offer him his wounded. 
Nothing can exceed the gratitude expressed hy him for this act of 
humanity ; all this part of Spain is in an uproar of j>raise and thank- 
fulness to thh hJnglish. Solana sent me a present of a cask of wane, 
and we have a free intercourse with the shore. Judge of the foiftting 
we are on, when I tell you he offered me his hospitals, and pledged 
the Spanish honour for the care and cure of our wounded men. Our 
officers and men w'ho were wrecked in some of the prize ships were 
most kindly treated : all the coiintiy was on the beach to receive 
them ; the priests and w’omen distributing wine, and bread, and fruit 
amongst them. The soldiers turned out of their barracks to make 
lodging for them; whilst their allies, the Freiicli, were left to shift for 
themselves, with a guard over them to prevent their doing mischief.* — 
p. 119. 

The Marquis was not satisfied with expressions of his grati- 
tude, but aidfid most cordially in all the views of the Admiral, 
lie sent him presents of wine and fruit, and the latter returned 
the civility by presenting him with an English che.ese an^ cask 
of porter. ‘ As 1 feel,’ says the Marquis de la Solatia, ‘ the 
highest satisfaction and delight in doing anything that can be 
agreeable to your excellency, I send, by a fishing-boat, sixty 
melons, and some baskets of grapes, of figs, and of pome- 
granates.* '^I^he gratitude of Solana, in consequence of the ofiers 
of Admiral Collingwood respecting the Spanish prisoners, and 
his kindness and generosity to our shipwrecked seaineii, were 
worthy the honour of the Spanish name, — tlJat name once so 
glorious, now, alas I a byword among nations, and brought into 
contempt partly (we know not how tlie blame should exactly be 
divided) by the murderous extravagances of infidels and jacobins, 
and partly — we fear, mostly — by the obstinate and bigotted folly 
of a weak, worthless, uifatuated monarch, governed by a wicked 
and fanatical priestFiood. ^ If,* says Solana, ‘ your excellency 
should need any assistance for your own wounded men, I shall 
deem it a pleasure and a duty to furnish it, and even to effect their 
cure upon land, if your excellency will intrust them to me,^ From 
this time, throughout the whole of Lord Collingwood’s command 
in the Mediterranean, he was almost idolized on every part of 
the Spanish coast ; and, though he despaired of the Spani-sh 
cause^ from the first rising against the French, he n^ver ceased 

to 
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to give it his best support, by wholesome counsel, and by all the 
means within his power. Even when we were opposed to Spain, 
his desire to mitigate, as much as possible, the miseries of war, 
was so well known to the Spaniards, that constant applications 
were made to him for passports for the release of wounded pri- 
soners, and various other acts of humanity and courtesy. The 
following letter from a Spanish lady, respecting a little boy cap- 
tured on board a Spanish ship from America, and released by 
his lordship, is so beautiful an expression of feeling and^ grati- 
tude, that we make no apology for inserting it here. It is dated 
from Madrid. 

‘ With sentiments of the warmest gratitude, T address your Lord- 
ship, to return you thanks both for your polite letter of the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, and for the release of my favourite Anselmo, who, as I am 
informed, has already arrived at Algeziras. The motives which I 
have for being attached to that boy are of a nature not to be easily 
forgotten. He was born of one of our slaves on the very day that I 
myself gave birth to my last child. On that day my husband freed 
Anselmo's father and mother, together with their babe. It was a day 
of joy celebrated by us every year, till cruel Fate snatched away my 
little girl, who was the being to whom 1 bore the greatest afiection in 
this world, and whose loss 1 shall never cease to deplore. Anselmo 
was brought up as the plaything of my darling: she kwed him exces- 
sively : and I have the weakness to see in that boy a kind of shadow 
of my ^ost angel. By this you may conceive, my Lord, the present 
which you have made me, and how greatly I value the humane senti- 
ments contained in your kind letter. I shall conclude by requesting 
that you will remember tliat my husband is Lord ('hief Justice of the 
kingdom of Guatemala, and tht<t in him you will always find a person 
ready to reccuve and obey your Lordship’s Orders.’ — p. 246. 

When the battle of Trafalgar was fought, Lord Barham was 
first Lord of the ^dniii ally : he was then far advanced in years, 
and, if \\c may jticige from the style of his reply to Admiral Col- 
lingwood’s letter, he received the account of^^lhis most important 
juiVal victory with all the coolness and undisturbed tranquillity of 
an octogenarian. The Admiral had requested promotion for a 
few^ young men to whojii he had givmi acting orders to fill vacan- 
cies, and, among others, to the midshipman of the Victory, most 
of whom he had taken with him into the Queen, and for whom 
he stated ‘ he felt a peculiar interest, because they were the Vic- 
tory’s.’ The reply of Lord Barham under such circumstances 
w as certainly not of the most gracious kind : ^ In order to prevent 
disappointment to individuals, 1 must beg that you will strictly 
conform to the rules laid down by the admiralty, by which they 
leave deaths and court-martial vacancies to the commanding offi- 
cer, and reserve all others to themselves / and he concludes by 

telling 
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telling him, that he shall ^ trouble him, through his secretary, 
with a list of such persons as he wishes to fill the admiralty va- 
cancies ! ^ All this might be, and no doubt was, strictly correct, 
according to ^ admiralty regulations ; ^ but who, with one spark of 
genuine feeling, could have wished, on such an occasion, to put in 
force the strict rule of office, and thereby deprive one single in- 
dividual of that hard-earned promotion which his immediate com- 
matider-iu-chief deemed him entitled to Jteceive '! — the followers, 
too, of^the immortal Nelson! 

Lord Collingwood complains, and not without reason, that the 
admiralty will not say a word to him about the prizes, the pro- 
motion of officers, or any other subject ; that the only officet^ he 
recommended (as a boon to himself) to be promoted, has been 
passed over unnoticed, and he writes to Lord Barham, 

‘ It will scarcely he credited, that I am the only commander in that 
fleet who has not had, by the courtesy of tlie admiralty, an opportu- 
nity to advance one officer of any description. My first lieutenant (he 
adds) stands where I jdaced him, covered with his wounds, while some 
of those serving in private ships are post-captains. Lieutenant Land- 
less (he continues), the only person I recommended to your lordship, 
is an old and valuable officer ; he has followed me from ship to ship 
all the war. — My other lieutenant, who removed with me into the 
Sovereign, was,* happily for him, killed in the action, and thereby 
saved from the iportification to w^hich otherwise he would probably 
have been subjected.^ 

This conduct and the sentiments of Lord Barham are very 
different from those of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
who says, on u less important occasion, ^ 1 am dearly of opinion, 
the lieutenants deserve and ought to be })romoted : 1 am for 
liberal rewards : 1 have ever been, and ever shall be of opinion 
that zeal and bravery ought to be the great and sole causes of 
promotion.’ What the Duke of Clarence thuSjvrole in the year 
180f), the lord high-admiral is faithfully practising in 18(28. 

Admiral Cctllingwdod was raised to the peerage by llie title of 
Baron Collingwood, of Caldbourne and Jlethpoole, in tlui county 
of Northumberland ; received the thanks ol both houses of 
parliament ; and was granted a pension oi ilOOOL lor his own life, 
and in the event of bis death 1000/. a-}ear to Lady Collingw'ood, 
and 500/. a-year to each of his two daughU.Ts. But that which 
seems to have been most grateful to his feelings, was a letter 
written by order of the king, to the secretary of the Admiralty, 
expressing his Majesty’s admiration and entire approbation of 
every part of his conduct : the letter concludes thus : — 

< The feeling manner in w^hich he has described the events of that 
• great 
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j^reat day and those subsequent, and the modesty with which he speaks 
of himself, wliilst he does^ justice, in terms so elegant and so ample to 
the meritorious exertions of the gallant officers and men under his 
command, have also proved extremely satisfactory to the King/ 

From the Duke of Clarence, as a brother adj^iral, lie received 
a congratulatory letter, accompanied by a handsome sword ; and 
letters and addresses poured in from all quarters, and vases and 
epergnes without number, which he appears to have received 
with a due sense of gratitude, but without kindling, within him 
one spark of vanity. 

‘ I do not know,' says he to Lady (^oliingwood, ‘ how you bear 
your honours, hut I have so much business on my hands, from dawn 
till midnight, that I liave hardly time to think of mine, except it he 
in gratitude to my king, who has so graciously conferred them upon 
me and lie asks, ‘ How shall we be able to support the dignity to 
which his majesty has been pleased to raise me ? Let others plead for 
pensions : I can he rich without money, by endeavouring to be supe- 
rior to every thing jK)or. 1 would have my services to my country 
unstained by any interested motive, and old Scott, (the gardener) and 
I, can go on in our cabbage-garden without much greater expense 
than formerly/ 

When the pension was proposed in parliament, some allusion 
was made to liis straitened circumstances, which' seems to have 
occasioned him considerable uneasiness : — 

‘ I ^t^,not pleased,’ he says, ‘ at what occurred in parliament about 
my pension, or that my family should have been represented as one 
w’hose existence depended on a gift of money ; and 1 have told Lord 
Castlereagh my mind upon this subject. Though I do not consider 
poverty to be criminal, yet nobody likes tOtbe held up as an object of 
compassion. Poor as we are, we are independent. To possess riches 
is not the object of my ambition, but to deserve them ; hut I was in 
hope I should have*-got another medal— of that, indeed, I was ambitious/ 

111 another place he says, 

‘ I am not a Jew, whose god is gold; nor a Swiss, whose sendees 
are to be counted against so much money. I have motives for my 
conduct, whicli I would not give in exchange for a hundred pensions.’ 

After the battle of Trafalgar, Lord Collingwood received a 
commission as commander-in-cliief of the Mediterranean station, 
to the same extent as that which Lord Nelson had held. This 
formed an entirely new era in his life, and no man could have 
tilled tlie important situation, or managed the various political 
transactions in which he was necessarily engaged, with more 
dignity, judgment, and good effect, than he did. lii all these 
varied transactionsy he showed himself a profound, and provident. 
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and truly English-hearted statesman.* Indeed, so satisfied 
M^ere the ministry with all his proceedings, that he %vas kept on 
this station, contrary to his ardent desire to return to the bosom 
of his family, till he was fairly worn out with anxiety, fatigue, 
and disease, to which, at last, he fell a victim. Naples and 
Sicily gave him 4nore concern and anxiety than all tiie rest. 
The stupidity of the old king, and the profligacy and intrigues 
of the queen, rendered it utteily hopeless to serve them or 
their unfortunate country. This miserable woman, who, but a few 
days before, liad read in a bulletin of Buonaparte that ‘ the march 
of General St, Cyr upon Naples was for the purpose of punish- 
ing the perfidy of the queen, and compelling that criminal woman 
to descend from the throne,’ was actually engaged, while under the 
protection of the Juiglish army in Sicily, in a series of plots with 
I'Vance against her allies and protectors. Of this wretched pair 
of crowned heads. Lord Collingwood gives a true and not an 
unamusing picture : — 

‘ I went from Malta to Palermo, where I had long promised myself 
the pleasure of paying my compliments to the king and queen, and I 
gratified a curiosity which had been excited by many strange stories 
which I had heard, I arrived the day before Ash- Wednesday, the 
last of the carnival, when the queen gave a grand hall and supper to 
the nobility. I received an invitation as soon as we anchored, and was 
glad of an opportunity to see all the court and those far-famed prin- 
cesses at once. The king and the queen received me most graciously. 
The king has much the appearance and maimer of a worthyJiBnest 
country gentleman. Nature certainly intended him for that state ; 
but blundering cliance has cast liis lot awry. The queen would ajipear 
to be penetrating into the soul and mind of every body that comes 
near htT. She would be thought a deep politician ; yet all her schemes 

♦ W'e cannot but express our special admiration of a letter addre-.sed lo an .agent of 
the Seville Junta, when that body were disposed to follow out a scheme of Ciodoy, in 
countenancing and supporting some rebels in the dominions of the tinperor of Morocco 
(July. 1808);— 

‘ With such information as .|be papers afford, it is not possible to give any correct 
judgment of the particular case j but of the general principle I can stale my ideas in 
a few words. 

‘ War is not a subject to be considered with levity ; — it is not a subject in which the 
personal resentment of an individual hboiild be allowed to have any weight; — and the 
person who makes an honourable peace fur his country is mure its friend than he who 
adds to its splendour by niainy victories in a cause which was not of strict necessity. • 

‘ W^rongs to a nation, w'hcther of insult or injustice, are not justifiable causes of war 
until reparation have been demanded of the oflending government, and refused. Then, 
indeed, war is «'f necessity, to defend the honour or inteiest ol a nation, and a great 
nation will not shrink from it, for it is glorious to be jealous of its honour — it is its duty 
to defend the interests of its subjects : 1ml it is unworthy of it to bear a fair appearance 
to a government, and at the same time instigate the people to rebellion, or support them 
in it Such a conduct, 1 conceive, must at all times be derogatory to the dignity of an 
honourable nation ; although it may be reconcilable to the crooked policy of a french- 
man of the pr^ent day.’ 
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miscarry. She broods over what is impracticable with her little means, 
and frets herself continually that others are not as dim-sipfhted as her- 
self. Her lot also has been cast awiy, or, in the distribution of sta- 
tions for this world, so loose a morality and such depravity of man- 
ners would never have been found perched upon a throne, from whence 
should issue the bright example of all that is go<^ and great. The 
king lives generally in the country, a1)out four miles from the city, 
where he amuses himself in planting trees and shooting. We dined 
with him on Sunday at hi^s country-house, and he carried us all over it. 
It is the prettiest thing that can be ; the rooms not larger than ours at 
Morpeth, and the house not mtich bigger. We went over his grounds ; 
and his majesty seemed particularly desirous that I should sec all his 
improvements, when I told him that I was a great planter myself. I 
have also seen a great deal of the princesses and diudiesses of Sicily ; 
and all I shall say of them at present is, that the more I see of them 
the more 1 bless my stars that 1 was l)orn in England, and have got a 
darling wife who is not a princess. They were 'very polite and atten- 
tive to me. I believe the queen was relieved when I took leave of her. 
They had been told of tlie oj)position which I gave to their son going 
to Spain, and of many other things also which were not true ; and 1 
believe sus];ectc(l that 1 had been the cause of Saint Clair being ordered 
to leave Gibraltar so suddenly, which I was not. I do not know what 
possessed them on ray arrival, but the consternation seemed to be 
general ; and Sir John Stuart having come there to meet me, made an 
appearance of business of consequence. There "was a great alarm 
and suspicion that we were come to insist on all 'the French leaving 
the K^uid ; and as most of her favourites are of that nation, I do not 
wonder at the concern that was very visible. They never desire, I 
am sure, to see ray fac^e again.’ — pp. 436-7. 

In another part ol his torrespoiulence, he says, 

‘ Sicily itself is as weak as can be. Iv is a kingdom which has no- 
thing in it which constitutes the strength of a country, ])ut divided 
councils, — a king who ought to rule, and a queen who will, — no army 
for its defence, military works ruinous, — without revenue, except 
just enough to support their gaieties, — a nobility without attachment 
to a court where foreigners find a preference, — and a people who, 
having nothing beyond their daily earnings, are indilferent as to who 
rules them, and look to a change for an amelioration of their condi- 
tion. Every cause of weakness in a country is to be found here ; fac- 
tions alone are abundant.’ — p. 306*. 

Like every naval officer who has served in the Mediterranean, 
Lord Collingw'ood had a high opinion of Turkish honour and fide- 
lity. < Ihe Ottoman porte,’ he says, ‘ was friendly till lingland 
commenced hostilities ; so also were the piratical stales of liar- 
bary, iu spite ot the incessant intrigues of France;’ and he 
asserts, that ^ tliey adhered to the strict letter of their treaties, with 
a fidelity which he did not discover in the governmeiUs of more 
Civilijsed countries.’ When 
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When off the Dardanelles, in 1807, lie thus writes:— 

‘ My business here is of the most important nature, and I am ex- 
erting all my powers fo derive good from it. My mind is upon the 
full stretch ; for my body, I do not know much about it, more than 
that it is very feeble. We precipitated ourselves into this war without 
due consideration. We had no quarrel with the Turks, and a tem- 
perate conduct would have carried all our points. This is now seen, 
when it is too late; and I am afraid the measures we are taking to 
restore peace are not calculated to accompfish it. The Turks are 
kind, aiK? take every opportunity of expressing their respect and 
friendship for the English nation ; but while we make common cause 
with the 'Russians, their inveterate enemies, I am afraid they will not 
listen either to them or us.’ — p. 261. 

How ap})licabl(i is all this to the present moment ! This is not 
the place to discuss the merits of the ^unexpected’ and ^un- 
toward ’ event of N avarin, in whicli, we will not permit ourselves 
to doubt Sir Edward Coilringtoii acted, or thought he was acting, 
conformably with his instructions; but we may be allowed to 
observe, that lx)rd Colliugwood, with the feelings above expressed, 
would have put in practice every effort at conciliation, before pro- 
ceeding to extremities. Whether the treaty of the allied sove- 
reigns was principally entered into in consequence of the severe 
evils inflicted on, the commerce of the European nations in the 
Mediterranean; or was the result of pure regard for the cause of 
liuinauily ; or proiupled in sonu^ measure by a wish to tranquillize 
the discontented spirits of luirope; or to satisfy those benet^ent 
persons who really felt for the state of oppression under which the 
(ireeks had long laboured, — the collision of the Heets unfortunately 
dcfc'aU d its intention, and for a time destro}ed all hope of a friendly 
adjustment: but if, as some suppose, the treaty originated mainly 
in th(i desire to appease the clamours, and prevent the rnarcJi, of 
the Itussiaii army, we should be apprehensive tlu^ the battle of 
^iavariii is more liki'ly to hasten than retard that march, Jn evc^ry 
point of view, therefoni, to say nothing of the w^aste of life, the 
affair of N avarin was, however glorious as a display of gallantry, 
a most ^ untoward ’ event ; or, as the admiral calls it, a ‘ disastrous 
extremity. ’ 

Tlie treaty itself has benn called a direct interference between a 
sovereign and liis siiljqects, such as we complained of, and not 
without reason, when the French interposed between us and our 
rebellious subjects in America ; this is certainly not its true cha- 
racter ; its objects being, as we cannot doubt, llrst to restore 
safety to our own shijiping in the Eevaut, and secondly to prevent 
the repetition of scenes at which humanity shudders, and to me- 
diate betw^qn the conflicting parties ; tor which purpose the nego- 
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ciations might, perhaps, if not checked, have led to a happy and 
peaceable adjustment between the Turks and their rebellious sub- 
jects, Agreeing entirely in the opinion of Lord Collingwood, 
that the integrity of the empire of our old and faithful ally forms 
the strongest barrier to the future aggrandizement of Russia, 
and is, therefore, essential to the preservatid® of something like 
a balance of power in Europe, we trust that means may be 
found, notwithstandii^g an assault that was never contemplated 
by the government at home, to conciliate the GramJ Signior, 
leaving him no room to su|»pose that, by any want of good faitli or 
of political consistency, England could, by any possibility, suffer 
him, to be placed at the mercy of Russia ; or tliat she has any 
intention to make common cause against him with his ^ inveterate 
enemies/ 

After all, we fear we may exclaim with Lord Collingwood, ‘ Oh, 
my dear Rail, how this Turkish war has embarrassed all our 
affairs, without a possibility of its having one good consequence 
from the beginning!’ We trust, however, and believe, we shall 
have no war ; but one thing is pretty clear, namely, we have con- 
verted an old and trusty friend into something very like an enemy, 
whom, if desirous to annoy, we have but slender means of annoy- 
ing. We hear people talk of the importance of blockading the 
Dardanelles ; — ^ 

* The blockade of the Dardanelles/ says Lord Collingwood, ‘ ap- 
peal^ to me to have been represented to oiir ministers of much more 
imponance than it really is. Since the month of April (he writes in 
September), no vessel of any kind is known to have gone into that 
channel ; and yet there does not appear to be the least w^ant of any 
kind at the capital.’ 

And as to the ease with which Constantinople may be attacked, 
if we have already forgotten the disastrous, not to say disgraceful, 
attempt made by Sir John Duckworth, we may learn from these 
pages, that 

‘ Constantinople appears to be more diffici^lt to attack than has ge- 
nerally been thought : the strong current from the Black Sea pre- 
vents access to it, with a light wind ; and then, between it and Scutari, 
both sides of wdiich are wtII fortified, it is like going into Portsmouth 
harbour.’ 

It would lead us far beyond our limits to give even the most 
succinct account of Lord CollingAvood’s voluminous correspond- 
ence with the various authorities, Christian and Mahomedan, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean ; wdth the Austrian, Spanish, N ea- 
politan, Sardinian, Turkish ambassadors, generals, consuls, &c. ; 
the secretary of state, the first lord of the admiralty, and the 
officers oi his fleet; — a correspondence which occupies^ by far the 
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greater part of the *voIjume — and which is but a small portion^ it 
ffcems, of what his lordship’s papers contain. When to the labour 
of this is added the constant anxiety to prevent the escape of the 
French and Spanish fleets, assembled in the various ports from 
Cadiz to Leghorn^ we need not be much surprised to find his 
constitution giving way, and gradually wearing out. 

If, in England, great anxiety was for a long time felt at the 
escape ^nd unknown destination of Gantheauine’s fleet, how 
much more must I .ord Collingwood^ave experienced it, in not 
being able to obtain the least intelligence of that officer’s move- 
ments. The island of Sicily was considerml by all to be the real 
object of that expedition ; and wdiile Lord Collingwood was 
watching that island, the French admiral, by creeping along the 
coast of Africa, succeeded in escaping into Toulon. This disap- 
pointment of his hopes, we arc told, preyed on his health, and is 
supposed to have contributed, with the toil to which he continued 
to be exposed, to shorten his days. Lady Collingwood seems 
to have been the lirst to mark, from a portrait sent to her, the 
great change that a few years had occasioned in his appearance. 

In 1808, he writes to her thus:< — 

‘ I am sorry to find my picture was not an agreeable surprise ; I 
did not say anything to you about it, because I would always guard 
you as much as I c^uld against disappointment ; but you see, with all 
iny care, I sometimes fail. The painter was reckoned the mos^mi- 
nent in Sicily ; but you expected to find me a smooth- skirined'S^ear- 
complexioiied gentleman, such as I was when I left home, dressed in 
the newest taste, and like the fine people who live gay lives ashore. 
Alas ! it is far otherwise with me. The painter was thought to have 
flattered me much : that lump under my chin w’as but the loose skin, 
from which the flesh has shrunk away ; the redness of my face was 
not, I assure you, the effect of wine, but of burning suns and bois- 
terous winds ; and my eyes, which were once dark an2 bright, are now 
faded and dim. The painter represented me as I am ; not as I onqe 
was. It is time and toft that have worked the change, and not his 
want of skill. That the countenance is stern, will not be wondered 
at, when it is considered how many sad and anxious hours and how 
many heartaches I have, I shall be very glad when the war is over.* 
— pp. 360, 3G1. ^ * 

A month afterwards he says, 

‘I have received your letter on my portrait ; but I think, when you 
see the original poor creature, you will be reconciled to the picture. 

I have laboured past my strength. I have told Lord Mulgrave so, 
and I hope they will think of relftving me, that I may come and 
enjoy the comforts of my own blessed family again, and get oat of 
the bustle of the world and of affairs which are too weighty for me. 
God bless me ! liow l ejoiced will my poor heart be when I see you all 
again.’ — p. 380. Soon 
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Soon after this, he strongly represented to the Admiralty, how 
much his health m as impaired, and his strength decayed, and at- 
tributed it to the long time he had been at sea without inter- 
mission, requesting, therefore, to be released from a situation, 
the duties of which he could no longer fulfil to his own satisfac- 
tion. In reply to which, Lord Mulgrave, then first lord of the 
Admiralty, says, 

‘ It is a justice, whicml owe to you and to the country, t9 tell you 
candidly, that I know not hov|' I should be able to supply all that would 
be lost to the service of the country, and to the general interests of 
Europe, by your absenejj from the Mediterranean.' 

Tliis would have been enough for one wlio had less zeal for 
his country’s service than Collingwood ; and it drew from him 
a letter to Lady Collingwood, of which the following is an ex 
tract : — 

* It is a great satisfaction to me to find that everything I have done 
has been approved by government ; and the letters I receive from the 
Secretary of State always communicate to me his majesty’s entire ap- 
probation. I have heard from the governor of (’adiz and others, that 
some of my papers, addressed to the Junta of Seville, on the conduct 
which the Spaniards ought to pursue on certain occasions, have been 
very mucli commended. Perhaps you may tliiiik I am grown very 
conceited in my old age, and fancy myself a mighty politician ; hut 
indeed it is not so. However lofty a tone tlie suhje(‘t may require and 
my li^si^uage assume, I assure you it is in great humility of heart that 
I utter it, and often in fear and trembling, lest I sliould exceed my 
bounds. This must always he the case witJi one wJio, like me, has 
been occupied in studies so remote from such business. I do every- 
thing for myself, and never distract my msnd with other ]:)e()])le’s opi- 
nions. To the credit of any good vdiich happens I may lay claim, and 
I will never shift upon another the discredit when the result is had. 
And now, my dear* wife, I think of you as being where alone true com- 
fort is to be found, enjoying in your own warm house a liaiqnness 
Avhich in the great world is not known. Heaven bless you ! may 
your joys he many, and your cares few. My heart often yearns for 
home ; hut when that blessed day will come in which I shall sec it, 
God knows. I am afraid it is not so near as 1 expected. I told you 
that I had written to the Admiralty that my Jj.ealth Avas not good, and 
requested their lordships would be pleased to'Yelieve me. This was 
not a feigned case. It is true I had not a fever or a dyspepsy. Do 
you know what a dyspepsy is ? Til tell you. It is the disease of offi- 
cers who liave grown tired, and then they get invalided for dyspepsy. 
I had not this complaint, hut my n^nd was worn by continual fatigue. 
I felt a consciousness tliat my faculties were weakened by applica- 
tion, and saw no prospect pf respite ; and that the public service might 
mot suffer from my holding a station, and performing its duties feebly, 
I applied for leave to return to you, to be cherished and restored. 
, What 
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What their answer will be, I do not know yet j but I had before 
mentioned my declining health to Lord Mulgrave, and he tells me in 
reply, that he hopes I will stay, for he knows not how to supply my 
place. The impression which his letter made upon me was one of 
grief and sorrow; first, that with such a list as we have, there should 
be tliought to be any difficulty in finding a successor of superior ability 
to me ; and next, that there should be any obstacle in the way of the 
only comfort and happiness that 1 have to /look forward to in this 
world. The variety of subjects, all of great importaiic;e, with which I 
am engaged, would jnazzle a longer liAd than mine. The conduct 
bf the fleet alone would be easy; but the political correspondence 
whicli I have to carry on with the Sj)aniards, the Turks, the Al])a- 
nians, the Egyptians, and all the States of Barbary, gives me such con- 
stant occupation, that I really often feel my spirits quite exhausted, 
and of course my health is much impaired ; but if f must go on, I will 
do the best I can. The French have a for(‘e here quite equal to us ; 
and a winter's cruise, which is only to be succeeded by a summer 
one, is not very delightful, for we have dreadful weather ; and in my 
heart I long for that respite which my home would give me, and tliat 
comfort of whicli I have had so little experience.’ — p. 410-412. 

The next despatch, of 3d July, 1809, acquainted him that his 
majesty had been graciously pleased to appoint him Major- 
General of Marinos, vice Admiral liord Gardner, deceased, which 
seems to have afforded him the greatest pleasure, and to have 
somewhat rallied his spirits; but it was evident to all that he 
was sinking very fast. ^ My eyes,’ he says, ‘ are very ; 

my legs and feet swell so much every day, that it is pretty clear 
they will not last long/ [ii June, 1809, when off Toulon, ho 
says, ^ tough as I have bee^n, I cannot last much longer. I have 
seen all the ships and men out two or three times. Many about 
me are yielding to fatigue and confinement, of a life which is cer- 
tainly not natural to man, and which I have oidy borne thus far 
from a patient submission to my duty, and a fiatural desire to 
execute the duties of my profession as long as I am able, without 
regard to any personal satisfaction.^ 

On the £5th January, 1810, when at anchor in Port Mahon, 
in a state of great suffering and debility, he w^as advised by his 
medical attendants to try the effect of gentle exercise on horse- 
back ; and his frieiuT Captain (now Admiral) Hallow'ell accom- 
panied him on shore ; but it was too late ; he could not bear the 
slightest fatigue. It was then represented to him that his return 
to England was indispensable ; and, on the 3d of March, he re- 
signed his command to Rear-Admiral Martin. It was not till 
the 6th, that the Ville de Paris could clear t|;ie harbour, when 
jshe made^ sail for England. When Lord Collingwood was in- 
formed that he was again at sea, he seemed to rally for a time 

his 
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bis exhausted strength, and said to those around him ^ Then I 
may yet live to meet the French once more thus ^ strong in 
death^ appeared ^ the ruling passion/ On the following morn- 
ing, when his friend Captain Thomas, on entering his cabin, 
observed, that he feared the motion of the vessel disturbed him, 
* No, Thomas,’ he replied, ^ I am now in a state in which 
nothing in this world can disturb me more, lam dying; and 
I am sure it must be c\)nsolatory to you, and all who love me, to 
see how comfortably 1 am going to my end.’ 

‘ He told one of his attendants that he had endeavoured to review, as 
far as was possible, all the actions of his past life, and that he had the 
happiness to say that nothing gave him a moment’s uneasiness. He 
spoke, at times, of his absent family, and of the doubtful contest in whicli 
he was about to leave his country involved, but ever with calmness 
and perfect resignation to the will of God ; and in this blessed state of 
mind, after taking an affectionate farewell of his attendants, he expired 
without a struggle, at six o’clock in the evening of tliat day, having 
attained the age of fifty-nine years and six months.’ — p. 495. 

The following is from the report of the surgeon of the Ville 
dc Paris : — 

‘ In no part of his lordship’s brilliant life did his character appear 
with greater lustre than when he was approaching^ liis end. It was 
dignified in the extreme. If it be on the bed of sickness and at the 
approach of death, — when ambition, the love of glory, and the inter- 
ests ^^the world, are over, — that the true character is to be discovered, 
surely never did any man’s appear to greater advantage than did that 
of my Lord Collingwood. For my own part, I did not l^elieve it pos- 
sible- that any one, on such an occasion, could have behaved so nobly. 
Cruelly harassed by a most afflicting disease, obtaining no relief from 
the means employed, and perceiving his death to be inevitable, he suf- 
fered no sigh of regret to escape, no munnuring at his past life, no 
apprehension of flje future. He met death as became him, with a 
composure and fiJrtitude which have seldom been equalled, and never 
surpassed.’' — p. 496*. ^ 

His death, as was afterwards found, was occasioned by a con- 
traction of the pylorus, brought on by confinement on board 
ship, and by his continually bending over a desk, while engaged 
in his correspondence. His body was cqnveyed to England, and 
deposited in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the sidb* of Jus friend Lord 
Nelson* — the place of all others where he would have wished to 

♦ The* tombs of both the heroes are elevated considerably above the pavement of the 
pypt. That of Nelson stands immediately under the centre of the dome ; and perhaps 
it is not generally known that Nelson’s remains occupy a very beautiful marble sarco- 
phagus, whirii was executed in Rome, by Wolsey’s order, but did not arrive in time to 
be used for the burial of the cajjjlinal, and had lain neglected during all the intervWihg 
period. We almost regret that it was thought necessary to place such tomb in the 
Ciypt aod ijot in the open cathedral itself. 
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lie. In one of his letters to his wife, when her ladyship was 
about to visit London, we find him writing thus — ^ I am sure you 
will visit the tomb of my dear friend. Alas ! that ever he had a 
tomb !’ The ties of affection by which these two heroes were 
through life united, is a striking instance how men of apparently 
opposite dispositions can form indissoluble friendships, when 
actuated by the same lofty principles of conduct — a love of fame 
and of |heir country's honour. Nelson ^was distinguished by a 
buoyancy of spirits, and a romantic turn of mind not to be sur- 
passed in the brightest days of chivalry, while equanimity, calm 
serenity, and active benevolence, were the characteristics of Col- 
lingwood. Their ends, too, were somewhat different : — 

‘ The one,* as the editor remarks, ‘ falling gloriously in the moment 
of victory ; the other, exhausted with fatigue and care in the pursuit 
of an enemy, whom, with unexampled perseverance, he had long sought 
in vain. Of both these eminent men it may with equal truth be said, 
that their devotion to their country was unbounded, and that, in its 
service, they sacrificed their lives.’ 

A monument was erected by vote of parliament to his memory 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a cenotaph in his native town of 
Newcastle, the long historical inscription of which is not much 
to our taste. It would have been enough to consecrate it 
‘ To the Memory of Collingwood, 

The friend and companion of Nelson. 

Born . Died 

subscribed, perhaps, with the lines of Pindar, which conclude 
this volume ; for it may with truth be said that this brave com- 
mander did » 

‘ to his dear descendants leave 

The first best gift that man can claim ; 

Better than pomp, by crowds adored^* 

Or gold immeasurably stored, — 

A PURE i|ND spotless NAME.’ 

It is observed by his biographer, that thc^ length and hardships 
of Lord Collingwood’s service are without any parallel ; that, of 
fifty years nearly, during which he continued in the navy, about 
forty-four were passed in active employment, chiefly abroad ; and 
that, in the eventfiiTperiod, from 1793 till his death in 1810, he 
was only one year in England, the remainder of the time being 
principally employed in tedious blockades, rarely visiting a 
port; that, on one occasion, he actually kept the sea for the 
almost incredible space of twenty-two months, without once 
dropping his anchor. He was certainly what the editor has de- 
signateti jiim, ‘ a perfect example of anT^nglish sailor.’ And we 
may safely say, that in him * we have a memorable example, how, 

in 
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in every noble heart, humanity and gentleness are the inseparable 
companions of true valour/ Nor can we less admire in him the 
freshness and purity of his domestic affections, and the tender- 
ness with which his mind was perpetually turning towards that 
home which he was not destined to revisit. We shall lay before 
our readers a few letters or extracts, from which it will be seen 
how anxiously this most^affectionate of husbands and fathers, sepa- 
rated from his family by his public duty, still endeavoured, to con- 
duct the education of his beloved daughters, and (while engaged, 
as he himself expresses it, in a perpetual contest with the elements, 
and with dispositions as boisterous and iintractable) to cultivate 
in their youthful minds benevolence, gentleness, and every female 
virtue. ^ 1 am anxious,^ he says, ^ about my children. 1 besee ch 
you, dearest Sarah, 1 bcsceeh you keep them constantly employed ; 
make them read to you, not trifles, but history, in the manner we 
used to do in the winter evenings ; blessed evenings indeed In 
1806, he writes thus to Lady Collingwood : — 

‘ How do the dear girls go on ? I would have tliem taught geome- 
try, which is of all sciences in the world the most entertaining : it 
expands the mind more to the knowledge of all things in nature, and 
better teaches to distinguish between truths and such tilings as have 
the appearance of being truths, yet are not, than any other. Their 
education, and the proper cultivation of the sense which God has given 
them, are the objects on which my happiness most depends. To inspire 
them a love of everything that is honourable and virtuous, though 
in rags, and with contempt for vanity in embroidery, is tlie way to 
make them the darlings of my heart. They should not only read, but 
it requires a careful selection of books ; nor should they ever have 
access to two at the same time: hut when !i subject is begun, it should 
be finished before anything else is undertaken. How would it enlarge 
tlieir minds, if they could acquire a sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
matics and astronSfhy to give them an idea of the beauty and wonders 
of the creation ! I am persuaded that the generality of people, and 
j)articularly fine ladies, only adore God because t!iey are told it is proper 
and the fashion to go to church ; but I would have my girls gain such 
knowledge of the works of the creation, that they may have a fixed 
idea of the nature of that Being who could be the author of such a 
world. Whenever they have that, nothing an this side the moon will 
give them much uneasiness of mind. 1 do not mean that they should 
be Stoics, or want the common feelings for the sufferings that flesh is 
heir to ; hut they would then have a source of consolation for the worst 
that could happen.* — pp. 205-6. 

In another letter to Lady Collingwood, in 1807, he urges her 
atrongly not to sufi’er ihein to read novels, but history, travels, 
essays, Sliakspeare’s plafi, as often as they please. ^ \yhat they 
call books for young people/ Im lacojiiically observes, ^ are non- 
sense/ The 
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The two following letters contain such admirable advice, and 
so elegantly expressed, that we cannot resist giving them at full 
length. The first is addressed to the Hon. Miss Collingwood, 
dated July, 1809: — 

‘ I received your letter, my dearest child, and it made me very happy 
to find that you and dear Mary were well, and taking pains with your 
education. The greatest pleasure I have amidst my toils and troubles, 
is in the expectation which I entertain of finding you improved in 
knowledge, and that the understanding which it has pleased God to 

S *ve you both has been cultivated with care and assiduity. Your future 
LI)piness and respectability in the world depend on the diligence with 
which you apply to the attainment of knowledge at this period of your 
life, and I hope that no negligence of your own will be a bar to your 
progress. When 1 write to you, my beloved child, so much interested 
am I tliat you should he amiable and worthy of the friendship and 
esteem of good and wise people, that I cannot forbear to second and 
enforce the instruction which you receive, by admonition of my own, 
pointing out to you the great advantages that will result from a tem- 
perate conduct and sweetness of manner to all people, on all oc^casions. 
It does not follow that you are to coincide and agree in opinion with 
every ill-judging person ; hut after shewing them your reason for dis- 
senting from their opinion, your argument and opposition to it should 
not be tinctured^by any thing offensive. Never forget for one moment 
that you are a gentlewoman ; and ail your words and all your actions 
should mark you gentle. I never knew your mother, — your d^, your 
good mother, — say a harsh or a hasty thing to any person in^y life. 
Endeavour to imitate her. I am quick and hasty in my temper ; my 
sensibility is touched sometimes with a trifle, and my expression of it 
sudden as gunpowder ; but, my darling, it is a misfortune, which, not 
having been sufficiently restrained in my youth, has .caused me much 
pain. It has, indeed, given me more trouble to subdue this natural 
impetuosity, than any tiling I ever undertook. J believe that you are 
both mild ; but if ever you feel in your little breasts that you inherit a 
particle of your father’s infirmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that 
has caused it, until yout serenity be recovered. much for mind and 
manners ; next for accomplishments. No spoilsman ever hits a par- 
tridge without aiming at it ; and skill is acquired by repeated attempts. 
It is the same thing in every art : unless you aim at perfection, you 
will never attain it ; butirequent attempts will make it easy. Never, 
therefore, do any thing with indifference. Whether it be to mend a 
rent in your garment, or finish the most delicate piece of art, endeavour 
to do it as perfectly as it is possible. When you write a letter, give it 
your greatest care, that it may he as perfect in all its parts as you can 
make it. Let the subject be sense, expressed in ^he most plain, intel- 
ligible, and elegant manner that you are capable of. If in a familiar 
epistle )acm should be playful and jocular, glard carefully that your wit 
be not shsfrp, so as to give pain to any person ; and before you write a 
sentence, examine it, even the words of which it is composed, that there 

be 
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be nothing vulgar or inelegant in them. Remember, my dear, that your 
letter is the picture of your brains ; and those whose brains are a com- 
pound of folly, nonsense, and impertinence, are to blame to exhibit 
them to the contempt of the world, or the pity of their friends. To 
write a letter with negligence, without proper stops, with crooked lines 
and great flourishing dashes, is inelegant ; it argues either great ig- 
norance of what is proper, or great indifference towards the person to 
wiiom it is addressed, an(K is consequently disrespectful. It makes no 
amends to add an apology, for having scrawled a sheet of pdper ; of 
had pens, for you should mend them ; or want of time, for nothing is 
more important to you, or to which your time can more properly be 
devoted. I think I can know the character of a lady pretty nearly by 
her hand- writing. Tlie dashers are all impudent, however they may 
conceal it from themselves or others ; and the scribblers flatter them- 
selves with the vain hope, that, as their letter cannot be read, it may 
be mistaken for sense. I am very anxious to come to England ; for I 
have lately been unwell. The greatest hai)piness which I expect there, 
is to find that my dear girls have been assiduous in their learning. 

‘ May God Almiglity bless you, my beloved little Sarah, and sweet 
Mary, too.’ — p. 430-32. 

The other is addressed ^ To his daughters/ a few months af- 
terwards. 

‘ Endeavour, my beloved girls, to make yourselves, worthy of them, 
by cultivating your natural understandings with care. Seek knowledge 
with assiduity, and regard the instruction of Mrs.* Moss, when she 
explaiHi^to you what those qualities are which constitute an amiable 
and honourable woman. God Almighty has impressed on every breast 
a certain knowledge of right and wrong, which we call conscience. 
No person ever did a kind, ai* benevolent, a humane, or charitable ac- 
tion, without feeling a consciousness that ct was good : it creates a 
pleasure in tlie mind that nothing else can produce ; and this pleasure 
is the greater, from the act which causes it being veiled from the eye 
of the world. It i* the delight such as angels feel when they wipe 
away the tear from affliction, or warm the heart with joy. On the 
other hand, no person ever did or said an ill-natured, an unkind, or 
mischievous thing, whd^id not, in the very instant, feel that he had done 
wrong. This kind of feeling is a natural monitor, and never will de- 
ceive, if due regard be paid to it ; and one good rule, which you 
should ever bear in mind, and act up to as mpeh as possible, is, never 
to say any thing whit^h you may afterwards unsaid, or do what 
you may afterwards wish undone. 

‘ The education of a lady, and, indeed, of a gentleman too, may be 
divided into three parts ; all of great importance to their happiness, 
but in different degrees. The first part is the cultivation of the mind, 
that they may liave a knowledge of right and wrong, and acquire a 
habit of doing acts of virti^ and honour. By reading history jj^ou will 
perceive the high estimation in which the memories of good and vir- 
tuous people are held ; the contempt and disgust which are affixed to 
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the base, whatever may have been their rank in life. — The second part 
of education is to acquire a competent knowledge how to manage your 
affairs, whatever they may happen to be ; to know how to direct the 
economy of your house ; and to keep exact accounts of every thing 
which concerns you. Whoever cannot do this must be dependent on 
somebody else, and those who are dependent on another cannot be 
perfectly at their ease. 1 liope you are both very skilful in arithmetic, 
which, independently of its great use to every body in every condition 
of life, is one of the most curious and enter tiiining sciences that can be 
concer;ied. The cliaracters which are used, the 1, 2, 3, are of Arabic 
origin ; and that by the help of these, by adding them, by subtracting 
or dividing tliein, we should come at last to results so far beyond the 
comprehension of the human mind without them, is so wonderful, that 
I am persuaded that if they were of no real use, they would be exer- 
cised for mere entertainment ; and it would be a fasliion for accom- 
plished people, instead of cakes and cards at their routs, to take coffee 
and a difbcult question in the rule of three, or extracting the square 
root. — The third j)art is, perliaps, not less in value than the others. 
It is how to practise those manners and that address which will re- 
commend you to the respect of strangers. Boldness and forwardness 
are exceedingly disgusting, and such people are generally more dis- 
liked the more they are known ; but, at the same time, shyness and 
l)ashfuliiess, and the shrinking from conversation with those with 
whom you ought to associate, are repulsive and unbecoming. 

* There are Many hours in every person's life which are not spent in 
any thing important; hut it is necessary that they should not he passed 
idly. I’liose little accomplishments, as music and (lancingj^jiire in- 
tended to fill \ip the hours of leisure, which would otherwise be heavy 
on you. Nothing wearies me more than to see a young lady at home, 
sitting with her arms across, or twirling Jier thumbs, for want of some- 
thing to do. Poor tiling!^ I always pity her, for I am sure her head is 
empty, and tliat she lias not the sense even to devise the means of 
pleasing herself. By a strict regard to Mrs. Moss’s instruction, you 
will he perfected in all I recommend to you, ajul then how dearly 
shall I love you ! May God bless you both, my Clearest children. ~ 
pp. 448 — 450. ^ 

As a naval officer, skilled in the practical part of his profes- 
sion, Lord CoHingwood, we believe, had few equals. J le was a 
strict disciplinarian, and kept his ship in the highest order without 
severity; to corporal ^punishments he had rarely occasion to 
resort, and, wheiJSver that happened, it is stated, he was for 
many hours afterwards melancholy and silent, sometimes not 
speaking a word again for the remainder of the day. He never 
omitted assembling the crew on Sundays for divine worship ; but 
he had no opinion of those saintly gentlemen;, who were more at- 
tentive to praying, than to the comfort or discipline of the crew. 
^ 1 cannot/ he is said to have observed,^ ^ I cannot^ for the life of 

me. 
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me, comprehend the religion of an officer who can pray all one 
day and flog his men all the next.’ We hope this may be a salu- 
tary hint to some of the same class who, w^e have been given to 
understand, are still to be found in command of his majesty’s 
ships, ^ flogging ’ and ^ praying ’ alternately, as in the time of 
Lord Collingwood. 

Wlien Lord St. Vincent repressed, in the Mediterranean fleet, 
the si)irit of mutiny which had unhappily prevailed at the ports of 
England, he was so convinced of the excellence of that prompt 
and decisive system which Captain Collingwood pursued, that it 
was his frequent practice to draft the most ungovernable spirits 
into the Excellent, ^ Send them to Collingwood/ he used to 
say, ^ and he will bring them to order.’ 

‘ On one occasion, a seaman was sent from the Romulus, who had 
pointed one of the forecastle guns, shotted to tlie muzzle, at the quar- 
ter-deck, and standing by it with a match, declared that he w^ould fire 
at the oflSicers, unless he received a promise that no jninishment should 
be inflicted upon him. On his arrival on board the Excellent, Cap- 
tain Collingwood, in the presence of many of the sailors, said to him, 
with great sternness of manner, “I know your ^.haracter well, but 
bewwe how you attempt to excite insubordination in this ship ; for I 
have such confidence in my men, that I am certain I shall hear in an 
hour of every thing you are doing. If you behave vyell in future, I 
will treat you like the rest, nor notice here what happened in another 
ship : but if you endeavour to excite mutiny, mark me well, I will in- 
stantly^i^ad you u]) in a cask, and throw you into the sea.’’ Under 
the treatment which he met wdtli in the Excellent, this man became a 
good and obedient sailor, and never afterwards gave any cause of 
complaint.’ — pp. 42, 43. 

His abhorrence of corporal punislimt^nt, and his conviction of 
its utter worthlessness, as the means of discipline, grew stronger 
with his experience, so that a whole year would sometimes pass 
over without a single man being flogged in his ship, ^ I wish I 
w^ere the captain for your sakes,’ cried Lieutenant Clavell one day 
to some meu who were doing some part of Hheir duty not to his 
satisfaction, when some one touched him on the shoulder, ami, 
turning round, he saw the Admiral, who had overheard him. 

*■ And pray, Clavell, what would you have done if you had been 
captain?’ ^ I would have flogged them welly, Sir.’ ^ No, you 
would not, Clavell ; no, you would not,’ he replied ; ^ I know 
you better.’ 

‘ When a midshipman made a complaint, he would order the man 
for punishment the next day ; and, in the interval, calling the boy 
down to him, would ^ay, “ In all probability the fault Avas yours ; but 
whether it were or not, I am sure it would go to your heart to see a 
man old enough to be your father disgraced and punished,, oh your 

account ; 
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account ; and it wll, therefore, give me a good opinion of yotit dispo- 
sition, ifi when he is brought out, you ask for his pardon/' - When 
this recommendation, acting as it did like an order, was complied with, 
and the lad interceded for the prisoner, Captain CoUingwood would 
make great apparent difficulty in yielding ; but at length would say, 

“ This young gentleman has pleaded so humanely for you, that in the 
hope that you will feel a due gratitude to him for his benevolence, I 
will for this time overlook your offence/" — p. 46 . 

Lord Collingw(f(ild always kept the mei/ strictly to their duty, 
and whdti they weie sick, he visited them daily, even when an 
admiral, and supplied them from his own table ; but by his at-, 
tention to discipline, cleanliness, and, above all, keeping the decks 
and their clothes dry, and the ship well ventilated, he had rarely 
more than five or six men on the sick-list, in a crew of eight 
hundred. 

‘ The attention’ (says his biographer) ‘ which Lord CoUingwood 
paid to the health of his men has been already mentioned ; but it may 
be added liere, that in the latter years of his life he had carried his 
system of arrangement and care to such a degree of perfection, that 
perhaps no society iujithe world, of equal extent, was so healthy as the 
crew of his flag-ship. She had usually eight hundred men; was, on 
one occasion, more than one year and a half without going into port, 
and during the wliole of that time never had more than six, and 
generally only foilr on her sick list. This result was occasioned by 
his attention to di;yness, (for he rarely permitted washing between 
decks,) to the frequent ventilation of the hammocks and clothes the 
booms, to the creating as much circulation of air below as possible, to 
the diet and amusement of the men, but, above all, by the contented 
spirits of the sailors, who loved their commander as their protector 
and friend, well assured that at his hands they would ever receive 
justice and kindness, and that of their comforts he was more jealous 
than of his own/ — pp. 310 , 311 . 

The result of this conduct was, that ^ though no man less 
courted, or, to speak correctly, more thoroughly despised, what 
is called popularity, the sailors considered him, and called him 
their father ; and frequently, when he changed his ship, many 
of the men were seen in tears at his departure/ He would not 
permit his officers to make use of coarse or violent language to 
the men: ^ If you do not know a man’s iiapie,Mie would say, 

* call him sailor, alui not you-air, and such other appellations: 
they are offensive and improper/ If he had to reprove an officer, 
it was always done in few words, and in the language qf a gentle- 
man ; and, though strict in exacting from them the due perform- 
ance of every part of their duty, he never teazed or worried them 
with unnecessary trifles. From his superiors, qji the other hand, - 
he always ^expected that respect, to which, by his character and 
station, he w as entitled, ^ On 
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‘ On one occasion, the Excellen^was directed to weigh when off 
-Oadiz, and to close with the Admiral^8/,»lWp,»and in running ;down 
the signal was made five or six times, for altering die course, first 
on. one side and then on the other, and at length for a lieutenant. 
Captain Collingwood, who had been observing this in silence, ordered 
his boat to be manned, as be wopld go too. On his arrival on board, 
he desired the lieutenant, when the order was copied, to bring it to 
him; and he read it while he was walking the quarter-deck with Lord 
St. Vincent and Sir Rd[)ert Calder. It was an order for the 

‘ Excellent to receive on board tvi^o.bags of onions for the use of the 
sick ; and on seeing it, he exclaimed, “ B^s me ! is this the ser- 
vice, my lord — is this the service, Sir Robert "t Has thef5xcellent’s 
signal been made five of six times for two bags of onions ? Man my 
boat, sir, and let us go on board again !*' And though repeatedly 
pressed by Lord St. Vincent to stay dinner, he refused, and retired.' — 
pp, 48, 49: 

Nothing annoyed him more than to have ships sent out to be 
placed under his orders that were commanded by inexperienced 
boys. ^ Every three brigs/ says he, ^ that come here, commanded 
by three boys, required a dock-yard — bettm* to give them pen- 
sions, and let them stay ou shore.' In aimtlier place he says, 
speaking of a certain person, < I suppose, when he has dawdled 
in a ship six years, he will think himself very ill used if he be 
not made a lieutenant. Offices in the navy are now made the 
provision for all sorts of idle people.’ In a letter to Lady Col- 
lingv^d, he says, — 

‘ writes to me that her son’s want of spirits is owing to the 
loss of his time when he was in England, which is a subject that need 
give her no concern, for if he takes no more pains in his profession 
than he has done, he will not be qualified for a lieutenant in sixteen 
years, and I should be very sorry to put 'the safety of a ship and the 
lives of the men into such hands. He is of no more use here as an 
officer than Bounj^e is, and mot near so entertaining. She writes as 
if she expected tlmt he is to be a lieutenant as soon as he has served 
six years, but that is a mistaken fancy; and the loss of his time is 
while he is at sea, not while he is on shore. Ke is living on the navy, 
and not serving in it. — — , too, is applying to go home. If he goes 
he may stay : for I have no notion of people making the service a 
mere convenience for themselves, as if it were a public establishment 
for loungers.* — pp. 362, • ^ 

1 he young midshipmen placed under his care were treated by 
liim with parental regard ; he attended to their morals and their 
studies ; ej^mining them in the proficiency they had miade regu- 
larl^once a week, -^There is a fetter (at page 1 2) addressed to 
» young gentlemaft of the name of Lane, containing such admi- 
rable advice foV his conduct, that it ought to be read and got by 

♦ heart 
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iftf^hole l^k may be considered as the sailors manual; 
officers of aH ranks may derive profit; and m 4Ws liccotiiit«we 
could bave wished that Mr. Collipgwood had prinl^ it id a more 
convenient and cheap form than ths% of a thick' enartb; of ive 
hundred pagea» But this may; and, we cannot dddht, wip, be 
donfe hereafter; for the book is sure to be reprinted inQny timOs* 
We cannot coriftude without advertinjf to a subject introduded 
by the editor, on whk^, we coUbeive, he has mistaken and mtst^ied 
Lord G|^lingwood’rlcntimetits : — it is tliat of impressment /tbo 
exercise of which, we confidently believe, is considered by every 
officer of experience as essentially necessary for the manning of 
the fleet, and of vital importance to the British navy. ^ X^nd Col* 
lingwood,' says the editor, ^ had ever been adverse to impressment, 
and early after the mutiny at the !N ore, had b^en studious to dis*- 
cover some means of avoi^ig the too frequent recourse to that sys- 
tem.^ Here we are persuaded Mr. Collingwood has Ui^cribed to 
his noble relative a sentimen|i and a motive which do not belong td 
him, and which alb not borne oui by any'part of his lordship’s 
correspondence. As we feel very desirous that Lord ^Colling* 
wood’s sentiments should not be misrepresented^ on a subject of 

I ■! I Ig , II ■ ■ I^III I I 

♦ The following an extrawet from that inimitable lettei^ to Mr. lAtie. 
mend it to the most i^rious consideration of young men ia every t^rofeaaion j;.*-. 

‘ You may depend on it, that it is more in your own power than in any Qne*$ to 
promote both your comfort and advancement. A strict ^and unwearied at^en|^ your 
duty, and a complaisant and respectful b^aviour, not only to your superiors, but to 
every body, will ensure you their regard, and the reward veill surely come, and 1 hope 
soon, in the shape of preferment ; but tf %t should not^ lam enre you Itavt loo much 
jyood tense to let dxsappomtment sour you. Guard carefully atfUmut letting dis&intent 
appear m you $ it xs sorrow to g^fur friends^ a triumph to your c^petitofs^ and cannot 
be productive of any good. Conduct yourself so as to deserve the best tnat can come 
to you ; and the tjonsciousness of your own proper behaviour will keep^ou in spirits, if ^ 
it should not come. Let it be your ambition to be foremost on all du^. Do not be a 
nice observer of turns, but for ever present yourself ready fdijj everytning, and if your 
officers are not very inattentive men, they will not allow the others to impose more duty 
on you than they should ; bjit I never knew onl ufho seas exact no/ to do more than hut 
ohart of duty^ who would not neglect thatf when lie could do to pithoutfear of pimmhr> 
men/. I need not say more to you on the subject of sobriety, than to recommend lo 
you the continuance pf it as exactly as when you werp '(Vitn me. Every d^ affords 
you instances of ’'the evils arising from drunkenness. Were a man as wise as Solomon, 
and as brave as Achilles, he w ould still be unworthy of trust he addicted himaeff to 
grog. He may make g^rud^e, but # respectable officen he can never be; ^ the 
doubt must always remain, that the capacity which God has given him will be aimaed 
by intemperance. Young men are generaJly introduced to this vice b^Ke company 
they keep ; liut do you carefully guard against ever submitting yourself # bp the com- 

£ anion of Iosif vulgar, and dissipated men ; and hold it as a maxiip^^l^ilptyiQt; had better 
e plone tbad in mean company. Let yeiir companions be such as youwj^ Or Supenofi 
for the wortb of ^ man will be always rated by that of Ids ^ompany. Tbtt do not find 
pigeons associate with hawks, or lambs with bears ; and it is as otnuallpra! for a good 
man to be the companion of blackguards. Bead — let me charge you to read. Study 
boob tba^ tgeat of your piofession) and of histoiy. Thus employe^ you will •hooya be 
h 1 ^ company.* 
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impsfftmte, we ahell end^kvouf fe paint out wkftt wd 
lai^se to have been the origin of the adifor^s miatake; and 
Wth togard to his lordship's ^ ovetsion/ which^ we apprehend^ is 
infeired merely from the following paragraph in one of his 
letters ’ 

* I have got,* says Lord Collingwood, ♦ a nurseryinan heee, from 
Brighton. It is a great pity that they should press such a etofii 
because, when he^was youfcig, he went to sea for e short time, They 
have broken up his good business at home, distressed his fauflly, and 
sent him he^e^ where he is of little or no servile. I grieve ^for him, 
poor man.’ \ ^ ^ 

It is quite clear that, in this paragraph, not a syllable is ex- 

5 ]»fessed<f por anything whatever implied, against impressment, his 
ordship only lamenting that they should have impressed such a 
he regrets the indiscreet exeicise of a power, but never 
diinks of questioning the piopricty of the power itself. The law 
says tliat, landsmen, having used the sea years, are liable to 
impress ; meaning, no doubt, such as continue to use the sea^ 
not such as had long disused it, as appears to i^ave been the case 
of the poor purseiyman, whomtio considerate “officer would have 
molested. # ^ 

But the editor nays — ^ early after the mutiny at the Nore, Lord 
Collihgwood had been studious to discover some means of avoid- 
ing the too htequent recourse to that system* (cf impiessmefnt). 
It migl^t be supposed fiom this that the mutiny at the Nore was 
caused by impressment : the very reverse, however, is the case : 
it w'as caused, as irf well known, by a set of rascals of the very 
worst dascriptiop,— attorneys’ clerks and such like, — sent into 
the flent under the name of quo^a men, who, by their writings and 
speecHo#, succeeded in sowing discontent in the minds of the 
seamen ; anQ it; is this sq|t . ^ wretches wliich some of our soft- 
hearted sena'tors v£C>uld agera introduce by way of substitutes for 
impressed seamqnw^ Thqse, however, were not Lord Colling- 
wood’s substituted. ^ ^ 

‘ He had fimnd/ says his editor, ‘ that Irish boys, from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, when mingled with English sapors, acquired 
rapidly the order,!* Activity, and seaman-like spirit of their comrades j 
mid that, in the climate of thq Mediteiraneari, th,Qr often, in less than 
two years, hajpame expert topmen ; while adults, who had been little 
habituated tokhe sea, hut torn by impressment from other occupations, 
- ISPere generaiw ineffective and discontented/ 

Mr. Collingwood, tjiough a landsmah, will readily understand 
thq^ the 5000 Irish boys recommended by Lord CoUii^ood, 
gp but a short way to keep up the number of about 18Dj|OO0 
during the late though they be 

ih aid of the usual means of raising meu for fleet* « ^ 

^ . mat 
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Tbdt ^ rigour of impreismeot may Irii ilao«iifiB«l»4Mpife mmft 
officer! appear to be agreed ; but uone, we believe^ hami pd ffie 
bardibood to affirm ffiat it might be mtfa altogeffifr* 

If, on toe breaking out of a war, the Englim ffiiet-dliattU net ijMi 
the first to get possession and command of’^ Cfaara^^ 
without ffie aid of impressment, it could not'paNNib^<rie, we 
should hear such a clamour from the merchants XtOaidmif 
Liverpool, Bristol, and other ports ef the united empire^ as 
nothing but the utmost severity of an impress, to enable our fleet 
to meet that of th4%nemy, could satisfy or fffiay, ’Then, indeed^ 
men * but little habitoated to the sea,’ ^that is, pnmded ffiey had, 
used it two years,) ‘ would be torn by impressment from other 
occupations a measure which would not be neeessar^ so long as 
the impressment of seamen continues to be the legal and consti- 
tutional prerogative of the king. We have, just now, some twenty 
thousand choice seamen in employ, but where are they }>-H|cat- 
tered over twenty different and distant parts of the werid ; there 
are, we believe, about ‘25,000 out-pensioners of Greenwicdt Hos- 
pital, 10,000 of whom might probably be available to assist in 
fitting out and completing the guard-ships at home { the lest roust 
be made up by impressment or by volunteers } but the latthr are 
raised by a ^ery slow process ; and though' BP increase of boun- 
ties, the panacea of some, might facilitate, k would go bal e little 
way to expedite, the raising of men. The fleet, '*'on a moderate 
scale, once manned, some relaxation of impressment 4nay take 
place : such men, for instance, as had served a certain number 
of years, might be paid off ; — they would)! almost to a man, re- 
turn to the king’s service. The good tieabllttM wiiitdl seao^ 
now receive, the almo^ total discontinuance of fl<^(ging, which 
has be'en, year by year, getting more and more into discredit and 
disuse^the sufficiency and excel}|i|^uality^^of thw provisions } 
their improved clothing ; the distiwQtos whil^ petty officen have * 
conferred on them : the numerous comforts that of late have beeQ 
introduced into ships of war ; and the very handsome penrinoi 
wfficb long service, wounds, or disabilities entitle them to receive, 
to say nothing of that pride of conscious supeitority whu^ a matt* 
of-war’s man feels ovjr the drudge in a merchant-ship, wiH triWafni 
ensure a preferedce to the iiavy, and we have little doubt Wnii)d, 
after the first manning of tlie fleet, cause the evils of imptUltnimt 
Wdly to be feltj but mc^cation is one thing, abnbffou ano- 
ther; and we most sinperely trust that the latter iMamtim will 
uever be applied to this ancient and undoubted pi^togativu «| 
the crown, 

, Wiffi this short explanation, which we*ffiiet||ied due tp |,erd 
C(ffiiB|wood, we once mme thank the editqw In bis b%ldy 
s . s o a 
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' pOJctant and very valuable work. It is one which will occupy a 
permanent place in the English library^ %yhen all the puftbd and 
, placarded biographies and autobiographies which have of late 
years disgraced the press of this countryi shall be as utterly forgotten 
as if the paltry beings whose vanity and insignificance they display 
had never existed. The portrait of one English Worthy more is 
now secured to posterity. 


Art. IV. — Lor4 Byron and some of his Contemporaries e By 
Leigh Hunt. London, 1828. Qu^to. pp. 513. 


^ T ORD NELSON and some of his Contemporaries^ would 
look well on the title-page of a large and sumptuous 
quarto volume : but what would mankind, or womankind, or 
childkind think, if the contemporaries excellence — the chbseii 

* some*' — of his lordship, turned out to be Captain Augustus Pry, 
of the Margate Hoy, and a few more worthies of the like calibre? 
Or would vulgar wonder be diminished on finding that of 513 
pages introduced with that eternal blazon, some 150 were given 
to the victor of Trafalgar, and about double that number to Mr. 
Pry himself, — a satisfactory deduction of his pedigree from 
' P. P. clerk of this parish,* and a copious account of his 
achievements in the rencontre with the Wallsend Collier, the de- 
monstration of tlie Wapping press-gang? &c., while in the 
minor, but still important department of graphic embellishment, 
a twopenny, bl^nk profile falling to the share of the lamented 
Admiral, the pencil and graver had bestowed their most elaborate 
and costly exertions on the surviving heroes of the steam-service ? 

Let us not, however, be unjust to Mr. Leigh Hunt, contempo- 
rary of Lord Byron. We findj^ on referring to his preface, tliat 
he disclaims, fimug^ not ^iM^pNi^gnation, — that, alas ! he durst 
not — ^the catchpenny arranfRent of the title-page now before 
us, and indeed of .die t:ontents of the book itself. Had the 
bookseller permitted the author to obey the dictates of his own 
taste and judgment, the newspapers, instead of announcing for 
six months, in every variety of puff direct and puff oblique, the 
approaching appearance of ^ I^ord Byron apd some of his Con- 
temporaries,’ would have told us in plain terms tb expect the ad- 
vent of Mr. Lieigh Hunt and his following ; the ^ pale face 
rescued from insignificance by thoug^’ which ]V|r. Hunt assures 
as ha^arries about with him would ha^ ^nted Mr. Hunt’s title- 
Mge ; and Mr. Hunt’s recollections of Lord Byron would have 
printed by way of modest appendix to the larger and more in- 
tenhding part of die wdrk, namely, the autobiography of Mr. Hunt* 
4 Hie of Lord Byrcm,’ says this ingenuous writer^ * was 

not mosmt to St^nd first in the book, 1 should have kept it for a 
* climax* 
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climax. My own reminiscences, I fear, coming after it, will be like 
bringing back the Moselle after devils and Btirgundy, Bat my pu^ 
Uaher thought it best : perhcps it is so ; and I Imve only to hope, that 
}n adding to the attraciions of the tiUepage^ it will not make die greater , 
part of the work seem unworthy of it.* — Preface^ p# vii. 

How graceful is that ^ I fear !’ how delicately modast the 
rallel case which it introduces ! Let us not be critical about 
trifles. The poet of Alma thought himself very phUosopbiciil 
when he said — # 

• ‘ Yes ! let the goddess smile or frovm, ^ 

Bread we shall eat, or white or browrii 

And in a cottage or a court 

Drink fine champagne or muddled port/ 

We are far from being reduced to such alternatives by the pre- 
sens dwus of Mr. Leigh Hunt. Both of our Burgundy and 
our Moselle, We are sure ; and shall we quarrel with oui* liberal 
Amphytrion of Conduit Street, about the particular epoch of his 
rich repast at which it pleaseth him to whisper to the minister of 
his will t f yon Uqiiid riihf flow ?* 

We are constrained to add, however, that on this occasion our 
^ pensive hearts* have withstood the influence both of Burgundy 
and Moselle. To our fancy, dropping metaphors, this is one of the 
most melancholy books that any man can take up. The cox- 
combries of Mr. Hunt*s style both of thought andlallflifige) w^re 
these things new, and were they all, might indeed foSftAsh. inex- 
tinguishable laughter to the most saturnine of reader^; wehad 
supped full with these absurdities long ago, and baVO' hardly been 
able to smile for more than a moment at the most egfegious spe- 
cimens of cockneyism which the quarto' pvosattts ; aUd even those 
who have the advantage of meeting Mr. Iieigh Hunt for the first 
time upon this occasion, will baldly, we are perstAded, after a 
little reflection, be able to drais«te|iiery la{ge store of merriment 
from his pages. It is the miseJl^ bookf of a miserable man : 
the little airy fbnperies of its manner are likfe the fantastic trip 
and convulsiyfe sifnpers of some poor worn odl^ti'aiiton, stniggliiig 
between famine ^knd remorse, leering through bllr teats. ’ 

‘ I must confess,’ says this unhappy man in h‘|s^ preface, ^ that such 
is my dislike or thescy^ersonal histories, in which it has been my ^to 
become a partyfthat had I been rich enough, and could hiWeta|M^ the 
handsome conduct of Mr. Colburn, with its proper intetfst^ iffxf jfirst 
impulse would have beed to^ut it into the fire.* ^ ^ , 

And over and over|^g^, in the course of the bndfe Mfi we 
have such parentheses as the following * ^ ^ 

, i But I fear I am getting a little gdssiiang htw b^oiid the 
•secetd— such is tho^coMamncUionoi these personal l|dslows/-^^ 13. 

I ‘ I trill not repeat wh«t was said and laxnenb#|m ttdi iiiject. I 
, woeld 
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would ndl say anything about it, nor about twenty othei* taatteriit, but 
that they hang together more or less, and are connected with thethffll 
irf a portrait which it has become neces^ry for me to paint.’~p. 26* ^ 

With such a feeling running cold all the while at the bottom of 
his heart, docs this unfortunate proceed to fill page after pag^, 
through a long quarto volume, with the meanest details of private 
gossip, — dirty gabble about men’s wives and men’s mistresses, — 
and men’s lackeys, and even the mistresses of the lackeys (p. 13) 
- — and, inter alia^ with anecdotes of the personal habits of an«’llus- 
trious poet now no more, such as could never have come to the 
knowledge of any man who was not treated by Lord Byron either 
as a friend or as a menial. Such is the result of ^ the handsome 
conduct’ of Mr, Hunt’s publisher — who, we should not forget, ap- 
pears to have exercised throughout** the concoction of this work, 
a species of authority somewhat new in the annals of his calling : 

* Thou profane man ! I ask thee with what conscience 
Thou canst advance that idol against us 
That have the seat ? Were mi the shillings numbered 
That made the pounds ? Were not the pounds told out V 

^ I have lived in their houses,’ (said Byron, speaking of the 
Italian's,) ^ and in the heaVt of their families, sometimes merely as 
tmim di and sometimes as amieo di euore, and in neither 
case do I feel myself authorized in making a book of thern/f 
His Lordship’s contemporary has struggled agapist the sain6 
feeling ; and though He has sinned in spite of his conscience, the 
struggle is not to be forgotten. We shall at least endeavour to 
suppress contempt, on this occasion, in compassion. 

Not having the fear of a publisher-editor before our eyes, we 
shall gratify Mr. Hunt by considering his .materials in the order 
in which he, if he could have had his own way, would have pre- 
sented them — atid begin with his autobiography ; out of which 
some future D’IsraeU wdll, dodbVadd a curious chapter to the 
annals of the * Calamities of Authors.’ This gentleman does 
not now, for the first time^ introduce his personal history to the 
public, and our readers may find in former numbers of this jour- 
nal, all that we could wish to say on thei^niost important points of 
it. His account of his father is, however, new ; ^d very offen- 
sive as well as absurd as is the style in which he chooses to tell 
that story, we must say the chief inferences to be drawn from its 
facts are, in one point of view at loasU lavourable to the unfor- 
tunate writer, ^ -Sm '4 

‘ It appears that the father of Mr. Oigll Hunt was a native of 

t Ssa tartoug letters addressed by Mr. Hunt, in January) 1828, to the editor of the 

fUB.kmnpmcinQt. \ 

Barbadoes, 
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darbado^3| '(vho established himself in Philadelphia as a practising 
attorney and barrister, and had considerable success in his profes-* 
sion. He was a tory ; and when the rebellion broke out, took the 
side of the government so warmly, as to make himself an object 
of suspicion and hatred among the insurgents. He was, in fact, 
driven by a mob-riot from America ; and arrived in this country 
with high hopes of being munificently rewarded for his loyalty. 
Remembering the history of Warbnrton, the shrewd attorney took 
orders, and, according to his son’s naifative, became the popular 
preacher of some gay chapel. Mr. Hunt speaks with no respec^ 
of Ilia father’s talents, but represents him as a graceful elocution-r 
ist. He was, we gsU,her, one of those comely, smootli-tongued> 
demi-theatrical spoil ters who sometimes coiiimaud for a season or 
two the rapture of pretty ladies, and the fiiitter of perfumed pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Totally destitute of the learning of his new pro- 
fession, and by no means remarkable, if we are to believe his son, 
for clerical propriety of habits, it is not wonderful that the creole 
orator was disappointed in his expectation of church patronage ; or 
indeed, that, after a little time, his chapel-celebrity was perceptibly 
on the decline. Ciovernmcnt gave him a moderate pension as an 
American loyalist; and as soon as he found that this was to be all^ 
the reverend gentleman began to waver somewhat in his opinions 
both as to church and state. In a word, he ended iu being an 
Unitarian, and a republican, and an universalist ; and found that 
this country was as yet far too much in the dark to approve eithef 
of his new opinions, or of the particular circumstances under which 
he had abandoned his old ones. Worldly disappointment soon 
turns a weak mind sour ; and stronger minds than this have had 
recourse to dangerous stimulants in their afflictions. The steps of 
degradation arc broad and easy ; and Mr. Leigh Hunt describes 
himself, in a passage which, in spite of all his foppiery, is pathetic^ 
as tracing his earliest recollections to. % prison. 

Were we in the humour for mirth, the details of this story might 
furnish enough of, it. The Reverend Isaac Hunt was, among 
other chances and changes, tutor for a"^ little time to Mr. Leigh^ 
father to the present M^;. Chandos Leigh, of * Stoueleigli, and 
nephew to the Ij^st Duke of Chandos. 

‘ To be tutor in a dacal family/ says the son, ‘ is one of the roadi 
to a bishopric. My father was thought (by whom?) to be bjl the 
highest way to it. . . ^ . Hi;^ manners were Of ilw highest 

order (?) : his principles uQpurch and state as^ orthdi^^, TO all 
ArPEAEANCB, as could l»,wlKed*; aiffl he had giye^ li|^ TOurishing 
prospects in America for their sake. But his^ West Itiman tempera- 
ment spoiled all./ He also, as he became oequaiMed (how?) with 
the government, began fib doubt its perfection :* and tun whoso 
nunuteiiess of information respecting the peraoiifid affairs of his sub- 
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jects is well known, was doubtl'^ss prepared wth (Questions which 
THE Duke was not equally prepared to answer, and perhaps did 
hazard/— p. 313 . 

Tlie curiosity of George the Third, by the grace of God King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, about Mr, Isaac Hunlf 
was doubtless intense. But the chance, however narrow, by 
which the latter individual escaped a mitre, was a fortunate^ one 
for the w'orld — 

‘ If it may be some vanitj' in us,* says our author, ‘ at least it is no 
dishonour to our turn of mind to hope that we may have be(;n the 
means of circulating more knowledge and entertainment in society 
than if he had attained the bishopric he looked for, and left us ticketed 
and labelled among the acquiescent.* — p. 315 . • ^ 

Here let us rest for a moment, and be thankful. The Reverend 
Isaac Hunt did not get Gloucester ; but we have got the Exaininer 
paper, and the Liberal, and Foliage, and Rimini, and a translation 
of Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, in threepenny numbers. 
Here is another strong exemplification of the justice with which 
poets as well as divines have proclaimed 

‘ All partial evil universal good.* * 

Mr. Hunt lays it down as an axiom, that it is impossible to 
have too much information about truly great men ; and this 
principle has governed him throughout the comppsitiou of his 
autobiography. Whether Rousseau, or Montaigne, (from whom 
he takes his motto,) or Colley Cibber’s apology, formed, to his 
fancy, the chief and best model, we know not ; but on the whole, 
it is our opinion that the present w ork will remind ordinary readers 
of Brasbridge’s Memoirs more frequently than of any others, ex- 
cept perhaps those of P. P. W’e are extremely sorry that our limits 
must prevent us from going very minutely'into the details of this 
performance — The reader must be referred to the quarto itself for 
all the particulars about the Reverend Isaac Hunt’s method of 
smoking tobacco ; and about the establishment of the late Mr. 
Benjamin West, (who was connected with the family by his mar- 
riage,) especially his porter James, ^ a fine tall tellow, who figured 
in his master’s pictures as an apostle who was ^ as quiet as he 
was strong and with whom ^ standing for his picture had become 
a sort of religion and ‘ the butler, with his little twinkling eyes, 
full of pleasant conceit, venting his notions olf hinwelf in half tones 
and whispers — a strange fantastic person ;’ and of < the picture 
that the butler wore on his shirt-p%^^. 333) ; and how Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, adhucmherbbf visited w family of Alderman Thorn- 
ton, at his house in Austin Friars ; aria how ^ a private door 
opened into a garden belonging to the Company of Drapers, so 
thatw'hat with the secluded nature of the lstreet itself, and .those 

Verdant 
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verdant places behind it, it was truly rus in urbe and a retreat;^ 
and how Mr. Leigh Hunt ^ has been told the cranberries be has 
met with shice must be as fine as those he got with the T.’s, as 
large, and as juicy, and that they came from the same place ; and 
for all that he (Mr. Hunt) never ate a cranberry tart since he dined 
in Austin Friars ’ (p. 336) ; and how an aunt of his, that lived in 
Great Ormond-street, ^ had something of the West Indian pride, 
but all in a good spirit, and was a mighty cultivator of the gentili^ 
tics f inspmuch that her nephew ^ durst notf appear before her with 
dirty hands, she would have scolded so handsomely * (p. 337) ; and 
how the author of Rimini’s ^ first flame, or notion of a flame, 
which is the same thing in those days, was for his giddy cousin 
Fan, a quicksilver West Indian;’ and how of the first half-guinea 
he received ^ one shilling was devoted to pears, another to apples, 
another to cakes, and so on,’ till coming to the last sixpence, 

‘ and, being struck with a recollection that I ought to do something 
useful, with that I bought sixpenn’orth of shoestrings ’ (p. 338) ; 
and how his ‘ cousins had the celebrated Dr. Calcott for a music- 
master and how the doctor made Mr. Leigh Hunt a present of 
Schrevelius’s Lexicon, and ^ when he came down to Merton let 
him ride his horse ’ (wdiich probably was a job one) ; and bow 
‘ walking one day by the little river Waiulle our author came upon 
one of the loveliest girls he ever beheld, standing in the water 
with bare legs, w^ashing some linen’ (p. 341); and how cousin 
Fan ^ was a lass of fifteen with little laughing eyes, and a mouth 
like a plum and how the young poet’s heart, when in her pre- 
sence, ^ w as ill a vague dream of beauty, and female cousins, and 
green fields, and a feeling which, though of a warm nature, was 
full of fears and respect ’ (p. 344) ; and how 
‘ she and I used to gather peaches before the house w’ere up ; I held 
the ladder for her ; she mounted like a fairy, and when I stood douting 
on her as she looked down .and threw the fruit in, my lap, she would 
cry Petit garcon^ you will let ’em all drop’ (p. 345)^ 
and all about Christ’ji Hospital, where Mr. Hunt received his 
education ; and how he looked in his blue petticoats and yellow 
stockings ; and how the meat, at the Hospital was in those days 
tough, and the milk-porridge ‘ludicrously thin’ (p. 353); and 
how ‘ Miss Patrick, dai>ghter of the lamp-manufacturer in Neiy- 
gate-street, was oitC of the goddesses of the school ’ (p. 360) ; and 
Mr. Hunt ‘ used to identify with the picture of Venus in Tooke’s 
Pantheod’ (ibid,) ; and how th(|^ masters, ‘ when you were 

put ill your lessons, turned ufmn you with an eye like a fish ’ 
(p. 362), anii ‘ generally wore grey w^orsled stockings, very tight, 
with a little balustrade leg,’ &c. Sec. ; and how; 

‘ speaking pf reminds me of a pleasant trait on the part of a 

Grecian 
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C^reciim of the name of Le Grioe, He was the maddest of all the fi^eat 
boys of my time ; clever, full of address, and not hampered, with modesty. 
Remote rumours, not lightly to be heard, fell on our ears respecting 
pranks of his among the nurses* daughters. He was our Lord Ro- 
chester,' 8cc. &c. (p. 367) ; 

and how Mr. Leigh Hunt scalded his shins, ^ when sitting before 
the fire, one evening, after the boys 4iad gone to bed> wrapped 
xip ill the perusal of the Wonderfur Magazine,* (p» 377); <|n 
which melancholy occasion, ^ the whole of his being seemed col- 
lected in one fiery torment about his legs,* (p. ^?8) ; and bow, at 
last, he was taken away from the hospital : — 

* The fatal hat was put on ; my father was come to fetch me 
We, hand in hand, with strange new steps and slow, 

Thro* Holborn took our meditative way* — p. <^0 ; 
and how, shortly after this, Mr. Isaac Hunt^ collected and pub- 
lished, by subscription, a volume of verses written by his son ^ 
and how, ^ as it was unusual, at that time, to publish at so early a 
period as sixteen,^ — (rapid as the march of intellect has been, we 
really had not been aware that this was, as yet, usual) — the 
author’s ‘ age madediim a kind of young Roscius ;* and how the 
author was, ^ perhaps, as proud of his book then, as he is 
ashamed of it now;* and why the book is worthless in the author’s 
estimation now ; to wit, because • 

‘ The French Retolution had not then, as aftej;wards, by a natural 
consequence, shaken up and refreshed the sources of thought all over 
Europe* — p. 380 ; 

and how, ^ not long after this period,* Mr, II imt ^ ventured on 
publishing his first prose, whir.h consisted of a series of essays, under 
the title of The Traveller y (an appropaiate title for a gentleman, 
who had actually been to Brentford,) ^ by Mr. Town, Junior y 
Critic, an<| Censor-General;* they ^ came out in the evening 
paper of that and were imitatioits, as the reader w ill guess, 

of the Connoisseur;* and how, in the author’s opinion, anno 
domini, 1828, ' they were lively, and showed a tact for writing j 
but nothing more .**- — 

‘ There was something, however, m my writings, at that period* 
and for some years afterwards, which, to observers, might have had 
an interest beyond what the author supplied, and amounted to a sign 
of the times* r i allude to a fondness for imitating*'Voltaire/— p. 31^1. 

‘ An abridgment that I picked up o|^ the Philosophical Dictibnary 
(a translation) was, for a Jgng wMi| my text-book both for opinion 
and style.’ — p. 392. ^ 

Mr. Hunt then .fills several pages of his quarto with blasphe- 
mous extracts fion; the last number of the Philoso^ical Dictionairy 
now printing in that commodioua fashion at the Examiner pr^s i 
i and 
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and having uS^ hla fidssars and paste as largely as he judged 
right and proper in i^gard to the interests of the proprietors of 
that useful work, he adds, * At these passages I iised to roll with 
laughter; and I canliot help laughing itow, writiug^/agf I am, 
alone, by iny fire-side,* (p. 394). This intelligent admirer of 
taire goes on to inform us how he wrote a tragedy, entitled,^ 
Earl of Surrey, and a farce^ tailed The Beau Miser, and another, 
called A Hundred a Year • and how he foiped an acquaintatitfe' 
with Mr. Hell, pii^ip^prietor of * The Weekly Messenger,* who was, 
^ upon the whole, a remarkable person,* — ^ a plain man, with a 
red face, and a nose exaggerated by intemperance,* (p, 35)8) ; and 
also wdtli Baiidini, the editor of Mr. Bell's paper, * who looked 
the epitome of ^ualid authorship,* (p. 400) ; and hoW — here wc 
come, at last, tOTsIassical ground : — 

‘ My brother John, at the beginning of the year 1605, set up a 
paper called The Nows, and I went to live with him in Brydges -street, 
and wrote the theatrical articles in it. It was he that invented the 

ROUND WINDOW IN THE OFFICE O# THAT PATER TO ATTRACT ATTEN- 
TION.* — p. 401. 

Mr. John Hiint*s round window was a happy invention, though 
not equal, we think, either to Mr. Henry Hunt's blacking van, 
or Mr. Leigh Hunt's present title-page. But to return. In 
^The News,' Mii Leigh Hunt entertained the town with arti- 
cles on the theatrical performers of the time, which had, as we 
remember, very considerable influence and siiccess ; so much so, 
that he ere long determined to set up a paper of his own ; whence 

* The Examiner.* In that newspaper, Mr. Hunt continued his 
lively strictures on the affairs of the green-room, and, by degrees, 
began to aspire to higher •game. In a word, he was ere long 
known to the public as the editor and chief writer of one of the 
most profligate radical prints of the day, which was, piorepver, 
distinguished above all the rest of its tribe, for tljJj’promulgation 

•of opinions on the subjects of morality, and religion, such as may 
easily be inferred from* his juvenile adiniration of tlie Pliiloso^ 
phical l)ictionary. He published, from time to time, little 
volumes oif poetry, which, although they have all passed into utter 
oblivion now, exhibited occasional traces of feeling and fancy, suflS- 
cieot to make good men lafnent, while they condemned, the vicious 
prostitution of the author's talents in his regular labours of the 
hebdomadal broad-sheet j bi# warning \^as in vain. 
rounding himself with a small^^piot ofi^antastic smatterers, he 
found immediate gratification of his overweening vanity in the 
applauses of this coxcombical circle ; and lost, asp a neocssaiy con- 
sequence, all tshance of obtaining a place in tht^ upper ranks of 
literature/ * 

* ^ < With 
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‘ With witlings passed his days, 

To spread about the itch of verse and praise, 

And, like a puppy, daggled through the town 
To fetch and carry sing-song up and down. 

And at rehearsals sweat, and mouthed, and cried, 

With handkerchief and orange at his side/ 

We need not dwell on the short-lived glitter and merciless catas- 
trophe of this very small ambition : Stat nomini^ umbra. Indeed, 
nobody seems to be hiore thoroughly aware of the hopelessness of 
the case than the publisher of- the work now before*' us ; hence 
the ^ attractions of the title-page and Mr, Hunt’s truly humi- 
liating apology for the false colours under which he has found it 
necessary to re-open his long-silent battery of paper pellets. 

We had always understood, that Mr. Hunt, before he was 
known by anything but his juvenile verses^ obtained some situa- 
tion in the War-office ; and that he lost this, after many warnings, 
in consequence of libelling the Duke of York, then commander- 
in-chief, in the newspapers ; but of this story, there is no trace in 
the quarto before us, and we, therefore, suppose it must have 
been, at least, an exaggeration. If it were true, it might account, 
in some measure, for the peculiar bitterness of personal spleen 
with which the Examiner, from the beginning of its career, was 
accustomed to treat almost every branch of the, Royal family. It 
is well known, that an indecent libel on the Prince Regent, 
which appeared in that vehicle of scandal, at last drew on Messrs. 
Hunt the notice of the attorney-general : they were tried and 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment, and, we believe, a pretty 
large fine besides, though we do not remember the exact amount ; 
and this affair gave a blow to the Examiner from which it never 
recovered. * 

Mr. Hunt’s account of this trial, and the subsequent imprison- 
ment, is one of the richest specimens of vanity and affectation that 
even he has ever put forth : — 

* I put my countenance/ he tells us, ‘ in its best trim. I made a 
point of wearing my best apparel ; put on my new hat and gloves, 
and descended into the legal arena to be sentenced gallantly. As an 
instance of the imagination / with which I am accustomed to mingle 
everything, I was, at that time, reading a little work to which Milton 
is indebted, the Comus of Erycius Puteaihis, and this, which is a satire 
on “ Bacchuses and their revellers/’ I pleased myself with having in my 
pocket* ! ^ 

But the following is still mojn$ exquisite : — 

‘ There is reason,’ says Mr. Hunt, * to think, that Lord Ellen- 

borough was little less easy than ourselves He did 

not even look at ps, when he asked, in the. course of his duty, whether 
it was our wish to make any remarks/ — p. 415. ^ ^ 

Poor 
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Poor Lord Ellenborough ! how completely that timid spirit 
had been overawed by the new hat and gloves, and dignified bear- 
ing of Mr. Examiner! Bradshaw^s inward tremblings were 
nothing to this ! 

. Mr, Hunt appears to have done wonders with his quarters in 
the Borough : — 

‘ I papered the walls with a trellis of roses : I had the ceiling co- 
loured with^ clouds and sky ; the barred windows W'ere screened with 
Venetian blinds ; and when my bookcases were set up, with their 
busts, and flowers and a ])iano-forte made their appearance, perliaps 
there was not a handsomer room on that side of the water. , . . 

But I had another surprise ; which was a garden : 

there was a little yard, outside the room, railed off for another, be- 
longing to the neighbouring ward. This I shut in with green 
pailings, &c. &c. &c. Here 1 write and read, in fine weather, some* 
times under an awning. In autumn, my* trellises were' hung with 
scarlet runners, which added to the flowery investment I* — pp. 424, 5. 

AVe presume the turnkeys make a pretty penny by showing the 
spot where the great Mr. Hunt actually 

‘ sat amidst his books, and saw the imaginary sky overhead and the 
paper roses about him.^ — p. 425. 

The Raleigh chamber in the Tower, Galileo’s dungeon at 
Rome, and Tasso^s at Ferrara, are the only scenes of parallel 
interest that, at this moment, suggest themselves to our recollec- 
tion. 

It was during this memorable confinement, that Mr, Hunt first 
became acquainted with the noble poet, whose name he has blazoned 
on his present title-page, Mr. Moore, who was, at that period, 
silly enough to entertain the-saloons of our Whig aristocracy with 
certain performances of which, we have no doubt, he is now heartily 
ashamed, might not unnaturally feel some sympathy with the suf- 
fering Examiner ; and he appears to have carried Jl^ord Byron to 
"“Vkit the classical scenery of the imaginary sky and paper roses. 
Thus, charitably on th(! part of Lord Byron, began his inter- 
course with the gentleman, who now pays a debt to a bookseller 
by trampling on his grave. 

Giving Mr. Hunt full credit for his adoption of the apothe 

cafy's ^ 

‘ My poverty but not my will consents ^ — 

we shall touch as gently as possible on this matter ; but a few 
words are demanded, in all justice and in all equity. His apo- 
logy, ex crumendj is an admission, in limine, that his book is an 
attaclk on the character of Lord Byron; and he* has farther the 
Candour to* admit as follows ; — * 

; ‘ What waS to be told of the noble poet involved of necessity a 

painful 
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painful retrospect ; and humanise as I may, and as I trust I do, upon 
him, as well as everything else — and certain, as I am, that although 
I look upon this or that man as more or less pleasant and admirable, 
I partake of none of the ordinary notions of merit md demerit with 
regard to any one’^(what means this prate ?) ‘ I could net conceal 
from myself, on looking over the MS. that in renewing my intercourse 
with him in imagination, I had involuntarily felt a re -access of the 
spleen and indignation which I experienced as a man who thought 
himself ill-treated.* — Preface, p. v. # 

Now the questions which we feel ourselves bound to ask of Mr. 
Hunt, are simply these : — Did the personal intercourse between 
him and Lord Byron terminate in an avowal on his (Mr. Hunt’s) 
part of hostility? And, Would he have written and published 
about Lord Byron in the tone and temper of this work had Lord 
Byron been alive ? Except wlien vanity more egregious than ever 
perverted a Jiuman being’s thoughts and feelings interferes, we give 
Mr. Hunt some credit for fairness — and if he can answer these 
two questions in the affirmative, we frankly admit that we shall 
think more charitably, by a shade or two, of this performance than, 
in the })resent state of our information, we arc able to do. 

One thing is certain : namely, that Mr, Hunt’s brother conti- 
nued to be Lord Byron’s publisher to the last. Jt is equally cer- 
tain, that we have now before us a voluminous ’collection of Lord 
Byron’s private correspondence, addressed, fgr the most part, to 
persons whom Mr. Hunt, however ridiculously, describes as his 
own personal eiieniics — letters written before, during, and after 
the period of Mr. Hunt’s intercourse with Lord Byron in Italy; 
and although there occur many jokes upon Mr. Hunt, many lu- 
dicrous and quizzical notices of him#^ yet we have sought in vaiu 
for a single passage indicative of spleen or resentment of any shape 
or degree. On the contrary, he always upholds Mr. Hunt, as a 
man able, hou^t, and well-intentioned, and therefore, in spite of 
all his absurdities, entitled to a certain measure of respect as well* 
as kindness. The language is uniformly kind. We shall illus- 
trate what we have said by a few extracts. Mr. Hunt will per- 
ceive that Lord Byron’s account of his connexion with The Liberal 
is rather different from that given in the book on our tables Mr. 
Hunt describes himself as pressed by Lord Byron into the under- 
taking of that hapless magazine: Lord Byron, on the contrary, 
represents himself as, urged to the service by the Messrs, Hunt 
themselves. 

‘ Genoa, Oct Oih, 1822 . — I am afraid the Journal is a had business, 
and won’t do, but in it I am sacrificing myself for others. / can 
have no advantage in it. I believe the brothers Hunts to be honest 
men; I am sure that they are poor ones ; they have not, a Nap. They 
pressed me io engage in this^ work, and in an evil hmr I emsmted ; 

' , ' stili 
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Stitt I shdl mi repmt if I cm do them die least service. I hav^ done 
all I can for Leigh Hunt since he came here, but it is almost useless ; 
his wife is ill ; his six children not very tractable ; and in affairs of 
this world he himself is a perfect child. The death of Shelley left 
them totally aground and I could not see them in such a state with** 
out using the common feelings of humanity, and what means were in^ 
my power to set them afloat again.’ 

Again — Mr. Hunt represents Lord Byron as dropping his con^^ 
nexion with The liberal partly because his friends at home 
(Messrs. Moore, Hobhouse, Murray, &c.) told liim, it was a 
discreditable one, and* partly because the business did not turn 
out lucrative. 

* It is a mistake to suppose, that he was not mainly influenced by 
the expectation of profit* He expected very large returns from The 
Liberal. Readers in these days need not be told, that periodical works 
which have a large sale are a mine of wealth : Lord liyron had cal- 
culated that matter well .’ — Lord Byron and his Contemporaries^ p. 50. 

‘ The failure of the large profits — the non-appearance of the golden 
visions he had looked for, of the Edinburgh or Quarterly returns — of 
the solid and splendid proofs of tins new country, which he sliould 
conquer in the regions of notoriety, to the dazzling of all men’s eyes 
and his own — this it w'as — this was the bitter disappointment which 
made him detcrmiix) to give way .’ — Ibid p. 51. 

Now let us hea^ Lord Byron himself: 

‘ Genoa^ 1S22. — Tliey will, of course, attribute motives of 

all kinds ; but I shall not abandon a man like Hunt because he is un- 
fortunate. Why, I could have no pecuniary motives, and, least of all, 
in connexion witli Hunt.’ 

‘ Genoay 1822.— Now do yon see what you, and your 

friends do by your injudicious rudeness ? actually cement a sort of 
connexion which you strove to prevent, and which, had the Hunts 
prospered^ would not, in all probability, have continued. As it is, 1 will 
not quit them in their adversity, though it should «o.st me character, 
mme, money, and the usual et cetera My original motives I already 
explained ; (in the letter which you thought proper to show ;) they are 
the true ones, and I abide by them, as 1 tell you, and I told Leigh 
Hunt, when he questioned me on the subject of that letter. He w^as 
violently hurt, and never will forgive me at the bottom ; but I cannot 
help that. I never meant "to make a parade of it ; but if he chose to 
question me, I coulcTonly answer the plain truth, and I confess, I did 
not see any thing in the letter to hurt him, pnless I said he was “ a 
5ora,” which 1 don’t remember. Had this Journal gone on well, and 
I cQuld have aided to make it better for them, I should then have left 
them after a safe pilotage off a lee shore to make a^ppsperous voyage 
byShemselves. As it is, I can’t, and would iicjt if 1 could, leave 
them among the breakers. As to any community of feeling, thought, 
or opmioil, petween Leigh Hunt and me, there is little or none, we 
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meet rarely, hardly ever ; but I think him a good principled and able 
man, and must do as I would be done by. I do not know what world 
he has lived in ; but I have lived in three or four, but none of them 
like his Keats -and-Kangaroo terra incognita. Alas ! poor Shelley ! 
how we would have laughed had he lived ! and« how we used to laugh 
now and then at various things which are grave in the suburbs.' 

These extracts, as far as mere matters of fact are concerned, 
we beg leave to prei^nt without comment. It will be for Mr. 
Hunt to offer any explanation he pleases as to the apparent con- 
tradictions in the two stories ; and we willingly leave the task of 
estimating the counter-statements in their ultimate shapes, to the 
accomplished person whose Memoirs of Lord Byron are announced, 
and anxiously expected by the world. Neither shall we at all enter 
into Mr. Hunt’s details about Lord Byron^s treatment of himself 
personally ; they are very painful to read ; and Mr. Hunt has ob- 
viously felt something of the humiliation of putting them on 
paper. If Lord Byron’s bdiinty was haughtily, coldly, and 
grudgingly bestowed, it was not likely to impress the mind of 
the receiver with very genial feelings ; and we need not tell Mr. 
Hunt, since he himself betrays a full sense of the circumstance, 
that, although gratitude might be out of the question, it was 
possible to be silent. ,, 

One word more, and we have done : Mr. Hunt in his preface 
aays, 

‘ My account of Lord Byron is never coloured with a shadow of 
untruth: nor have I noticed a great deal that I should have done, had 
I been in the least vindictive, which is a vice I disclaim. If I knew 
any two things in the world, and have any4wo good qualities to set off 
against many defects, it is, that I am not vindictive, and that I speak 
the truth. I have not told all, for I had no right to do so. In the 
present case, also, it would he inhumanity both to the dead and to 

THE LIVING .’ — PipfaCOf p. V. * 

Now a question suggests itself to us, which we are sure M©/'* 
Hunt, with the high feelings thus entertained and expressed by 
him, will thank us for asking. It is well known, that Lord Byron 
took leave finally of Mr. Leigh Hunt by letter. Tlie letter in 
question we never sav^, we have conversed with those who 
read it ; and from tlieir tfcfcount of iti^ contents — they describe 
it as a document of considerable aiid as containing a 

full narrative of the whole circumstances under which Lord Byron 
and Mr. Hunt met and parted, according to his lordship’s view of 
the case — we confess we have been rather surprized to find it 
altogether omitted in Mr. Leigh Hunt’s quarto. Mr. Hu^t 
prints very carefully various letters, in which Lord Byron treaw of 
jnatters nowise bearing on the differences which pccurrej between 
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these two distinguished contemporaries: and our question is, was 
it from humanity to tlie dead, or from humanity to the living, 
that Mr% Leigh Hunt judged it proper to omit in this work the 
apparently rather important letter to which we refer ? If Mr. 
Hunt has had the misfortune to mislay the document, and sought 
in vain for it amongst his collections, he ought, we rather think, 
to have stated that fact, and stated also, in so far as his memory 
might seiwe him, his impression of the cl^hmcter and tendency of 
this val^ictory epistle, Hut in case he has both lost the document 
and totally forgotten what contained, w^o are happy in having 
this opportunity of informing him, that a copy of it exists in 
very safe keeping. 

Leaving, then, the merits of this personal quarrel to be settled 
when all the docuin«^hts on both sides shall have been produced, 
we proceed to the only question wliich the world will consider as 
at all important, namely, in how far, the existence of ^ spleen and 
resentment’ being admitted, we %ught to take Mr. Hunt’s word 
as to the character in general of his benefactor. We confess that 
our author is, of all men that ever had any considerable intercourse 
with Lord jByron, the one whose testimony on this head w c should, 
a priori, liavo been inclined to receive with the greatest suvspicion. 
Knowing nothing of Mr. Hunt, except from his writings, we should 
have taken it as the merest matter of course, that when these 
two men came together the one would amuse himself with qniz^ 
zing and mystifying the other in* every possible method. Tlie 
author of Sardanapalus and the author of Rimini — the author of 
Don Juan and the author of Foliage — Quevedo Rediviyus and 
the author of the Feastfpf the Poets — it is impossible to think 
for a moment of such a juxtapqgitiou, without acquiring tlie true 
point of view'^ from which tp contemplate an estimate of Lord 
Hyron’s character and planners from the peiiof^Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
For example : — Mr. Hunt tells his readers thafl^ord Byron tlirew 
him back his Spenser^ saying / he could make nothing of him’ : 
but whether are we to bejieve that, the noble lord, sickened" (as 
all Mr, Hunt’s readers have bec^^^fof twenty years past) with Mr. 
Hunt’s endloss and meaningless about the In^lf dozen poets, 

good, bad, and indifferent, whom patronises, Mas willing to 
annoy Mr. FI uiit^y tl|f; cavaliey treatment of ope of his principal 
proteges, or that the author of one of .the ^ aoblept poems that 
have been written in the Spensorjan stanza w^as both ignorant of 
the Faery Queen, and incapable of comprehending anytliing of 
its merits? No man who knew anytliiug o/ Lord Byron can 
B^itate for a moment about the answer. Lord Byron, we have 
no sort*qf doubt, indulged his passion for mystifying, at the 
expense of this gentleman, to an improper and unjustifiable 
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extent. His delight was at all times in the study of man, 

^ Since I rcniember, (says he in one of his letters,) I have; 
made it niy business to trace every feeling, every look, to its 
root/ Wimt a study must the author of these Memoirs, 
staring about him at Pisa with his Paddington opties> have pre- 
sented to this practised dissector ! and it seems to us extrettiedy 
probable that the practitioner used both scalpel and probe with all 
the coolness of another Majendie. Hence, and hence piily, we 
are persuaded, the egregious nonsense with which Lord Pyron 
appears to have cramriied habitually the most uninitiated of 
isteuers. Hence, most assuredly, his sneers at Shakspeare, Mil- 
lion, and Spenser; and hence, it is not improbable, his applauses 
of Rimini, and his * respectful mention of Mr. Keats." 

We believe we could not illustrate our view of the whole of 
this business more effectually than by simply prCHCUting a few 
extracts from Lord Byron’s privj^|e letters in which this Mr. Keats 
is alluded to. Our readers probably forgoUeu all about 
^ Endymioriy a poem/ and tlie other works of this young man, 
the all but universal roar of laughter with which they were 
received some ten or twelve years ago, and the lidiculous story 
(which Mr, Hunt denies) of the author’s death being caused by 
the reviewers, Mr* Hunt was the great patron, the ^ guide, 
philosopher, and friend " of Mr. Keats ; it was he who iljst 
puffed the )outh into notice in his newspaper. The youth re- 
turned the compliment in sonnets and canzonets, and presented 
his patron witli a lock of Milton’s hair, and wrote a poem on the 
occasion. In the volume now before us, Mr. K(iats tigures as 
one of ^ the contemporaries of Lord Byron;’ and Mr. Hunt tells 
us, that one of his poems ^ was suggested to him by a deli^ditlul 
summer-day, as he stood beside the gate that leads from the Bat- 
tery on Hampstead Heath’ (p. 248); that another ‘ was occa- 
sioned by his sleepnig in one of the cottages in tlie Vale of Health, / 
the first one that fronts the valley, beginuingVfrom the same (prin- 
ter’ {ibid ,) ; and, above all, that ‘ it was in the beautiful lane run- 
ning from the road, between IJampstead and llighgatc, that 
meeling me (/. c. Mr. Huj3i|jpne day, he (i, e, Keats) first 
gave me {L c, Mr. flunt) tb0 Volume {L c,‘ Jiiidyinion).’ In short, 
next to Mr. Hunt: himself, there can bd^Aio question that Mr. 
Keats will be considered by posterity as the greatest poet of these 
times. 

Hear Lord Byron 

‘ Ravenna, 8''" 1820.— -Pray send me no more poetry but 

is rare, and decidedly good ; there is such a trasli of Keats and the 
like upon iny tables, that 1 am ashamed to look at/hem/ 

‘ RavennUj iVyv, is, 1820.— Of the praises (in the Edinburgh Re- 
view) 
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view) of that little , ; . . . Kedts, I shall observe, Johnson 

did when Sheridan, the actoi*, a prnsiofi — “ What ! has he got a 
pension ? then it is time that I should give uj) minei** Nobody could 
be prouder of the praise of the Edinburgh tlian I was, or more alive 
to their censure, as I showed in English Bajds and Scotch Reviewers, 
At present all the men they have ever praised *are degraded by that 
insane article. Why don^t they review and praise “ Solomon’s Guide 
to Health V* it is better sense, and as much jJbetry as Johnny Keats.* 

‘ Mavehna, S^“ 21, IS^O. — No more Keats, I entreat, flay him alive ; 
if some of you don’t, I must skin him myself. There is no bearing 
the drivelling idiotism of the maukin,* 

\Vc are v^ry sorry that a fragment only of the Review of Mr. 
Keats, which Lord Ryron thus proffered, has been preserved. 
It is as follows : 

“ The hearty grasp that sends a pleasant Sonnet 
Into the brain, ere one can think upon it ; 

The silence when some rh|?mes are coming out, 

And when they’re come, the very pleasant rout; 

The message certain to he ddne to-morrow, 

*Tis perhaps as well that it should be to borrow 
Some precious book from out its snug retreat 
'i'o cluster round it \vhen we next shall meet. 

Scarce t‘aii 1 scribble on,’* &c. &c. 

‘ Now what does this mean? Again, 

“ And with these airs come forms of elegance 
Stooping their shendders o’er a horse^s prance** 

‘ Where did these forms of elegance learn to ride with stooping 
shoiddcrs ? Again, ^ 

“ Thu.s I remember all the pleasant flow 
Of words at opening a portfolio.** 

‘ Again, 

“ Yet I must not forget 
Sleep, quiet, "xvlth his poppy coronet : ^ 

For what there tnay be worthy in these rhymes 
1 parity owe lo &c. 

‘ This obligation is likely to be mutual. — It may appear harsh (con- 
tinues Lord Byron) to accumulate’passagcs from the work of a young 
man in the outset of his career, but^ if he will set out with assailing 
the poet whom, of all others, the young aspirant ought to respect, 
and iionour and stifiy ; if' he will hold forth in such lines his notions 
on poetry, and endeavour to recommend them, by terming such men 
as Pope, Dryden, Swift, Congreve, Addison, Young, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, &c. &c., “ a school of dolts,** he must abide by the conse- 
quences of his unfortunate distortion of intellect. Jiut, like Milbourne, 
ht\is the fairest of critics, by enabling us to compare his own com- 
positions* with those of Pope, at the same age' and on a similar 
subject, viz. poetry. As Mr. Keats does not Avant imagination or in- 
dustry, let those who have led him astray look to what they have done, 
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Surely they must feel no Utile remorse in having so perverted the taste 
and feelings of this young man, and will be satisfied with one such 
victim to the Moloch of their absurdity. Pope little expected that the 
art of sinking in poetry would become an object of serious study, and 
supersede, not only his own, but all that Horace, Vida, Boileau, and 
Ari^stotle liad left to posterity of precept, and the greatest poets of all 
nations, of example .’ — Byrons MSS. 

Our readers have, new doubt, observed one curious circumstance 
that peeps out in these extracts — the fact, namely, thht Lord 
Byron and Mr. Shelley were in the habit of laughing when they 
met in private, at things ^ which look grave in the suburbs,’ 
Among other notices to the same effect, wdiich we might easily intro- 
duce from Lord Byron’s MSS., we confess wc were particularly 
entertained with a passage in a letter dated Ravenna, July 30th, 
1821, from wdiich it appears, that, on the occasion of Mr, Keats's 
death, Mr. Shelley composed an eleg}, in the shape of a parody 
on the nursery song about Cock Robin, beginning thus with our- 
selves . Who killed Jack Keats ? 

I, says the Quarterly, 

So savage and Tartarly, 

'Twas one of my feats,* &c., &c. 

and so running on through the various claimants of the critical 
crime in a vein of merriment and derision which certainly would 
have astounded the Paddingtonians. — We beg Teave to adopt as 
well as transcribe Lord Jiyron’s own reflections in verse and in 
prose on the same event 

SStraiige that the sou!, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself he snuffed out by an article.* 

* I am very sorry for it, though I think he took the WTong line as a 
poet, and was spoiled by Cockney fying, and Suburhing, and versifying 
Tooke’s Pantheon a^jd Lempriere’s Dictionary. *-T-5»/ron*f MSS. 

The truth is, that, on literary subjects of all sorts and descrip- 
tions, Lord Bjron’s opinions were ^ wide qs the poles asunder/ ' 
from those of Mr, Hunt and his little coterie ; and it is, we must 
own, by this radical diversity of feeling as to the matters wdiich 
Mr. Hunt thought and tiling of the highest moment, that we are 
inclined to account for, ill' the main, the tone of bitter spleen 
in w hich tlie surviving Grub-street authorj^ng c6inmeiits on every 
part of the character of the great Phiglish poet, who is no more. 
Looking to the supreme scorn with which Lord Byron, in his let- 
ters, uniformly treats all the dogmas and performances of the class 
of writers who acknowledged Mr. Hunt as their chief, wc are 
really quite unable^ to bellevg that Lord Byron ever dreamt. of* 
jounial in which these writers were to be the principal labourers, 
as a source of ^ large profits^ to himselfi He knew that the 
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world had utterly condemned the school of poetry and criticism in 
question, and he tliought the world quite right in this decision. 
Upon what principle, then, are we to account for his taking any 
part in their magazine project? We really do not see how it is 
possible to doubt that he did so purely and entirely from the cha- 
ritable feelings to which he himself distinctly ascribes his unhappy 
acquiescence in an impracticable scheme. He thought, no doubt, 
that his own compositions would be easiljj distinguished from those 
of Me^?srs. Hunt and Co. ; and that, therefore, he might benefit 
these needy people without materially injuring his own reputation. 
Humble as was his estimate of the talents of all his coadjutors, 
except Mr. Shelley, he had rtot foreseen that, instead of his genius 
lloating their duliiess, an exactly opposite consequence would 
attend that unnatural coalition. In spite of some 6f the ablest 
pieces that ever came from Lord Byron^s pen, — in spite of the 
niagniliceut poetry of Heaven and Earth, — the eternal laws of 
gravitation held their course: Messrs. Hunt, Hazlitt, and Co. 
furnished the principal part of the cargo ; and the ^ laberar sunk 
to the bottom of the waters of oblivion almost as rapidly as the 
Table-Talk, or tlie Foliage, or the Endymioii. 

It may be worth while to illustrate a little more copiously what 
we have said of Lord Byron’s critical tenets: by doing so, we 
certainly thinkVe shall throw much light on the nature of Mr. 
J..eigh Hunt’s quarrel with him, and the consequent outrage on 
his memory, perpetrated in the elaborate volume now before us. 

‘ Ravenna^ Jan, 4, 1821. — I see by the papers of Galignani, that 
there is a new tragedy of great expectation, by Barry Cornwall. Of 
what I have read of his works, I liked the Dramatic Sketchei^ but 
thought his Sicilian Siorifund Marcian Colonna^ in rhyme, quite spoilt 
hy I know not what affectation of Wordsworth, and HanU and Moore, 
and myself, all mixed up into a kind of chaos. I think him very likely 
to produce a good tragedy if he keep to a natural style, and not play 
tricks to form harlequinades for an audience. A^s he (Barry Cornwall 
‘^i^not his true name) was a schoolfellow of mine, Ttake more than 
eomitton interest in his success,' &c., &c. — Byron* s MSS, 

‘ Ravenna^ Sept. 12, 1821. — Barry Cornwall will do better by and 
by, I dare say, if he don't get spoiled by green tea and tlie praises 
of Feritonville and Paradise-row. The pity of these men is, that they 
never lived in /uy/i Ufa. not in solitude; there is no medium for the 
knowledge of the busy or the still world. If admitted into high life 
for a season, it is merely as spectators — they form no part of the 
mechanism thereof. Now, Moore and I, the one by circumstances, the 
other by birth, happened to be free of tlie corporation, and to have 
^s^entered into its pulses and passions, “ quardm partes fuimus,"— 
Both qf us have learned by this much that nothing else could have 
taught 
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The following is from n ietter to ]lior4 Byron’^i boqkaeller, 
dated Ravenna, Sept. 24th, 1821 : — 

‘ You shall not send me any modern or (as they are galled) new 
publications vMsoever, save and excepting any writing, prose or verse, 
of (or reasonably presumed to be of) Walter Scott, Crabbe, Moore, 
Campbell, Rogers, Gilford, Joanna Baillie, Irving (the American), 
Hogg, AVilson (Isle of Palms man), or any especial single work of 
fancy which is thought to be of considerable merit. Voyages and 
travels, provided they are‘*neitlier in Greece, Spain, Asia Minor, Alba- 
nia, nor Italy, will be welcome. No other English works wha^Loever.’ 

The following are incidental notices which we have taken 
almost at hazard, from the same cormspondeiice : — 

‘ Ravenna^ Septi \lih, 1S90. — Oh, if ever I do come amongst you 
again, I will give you such a Baviad and Mmviad, not as g»od as the 
last, but even better merited. There never was such a set as your 
ragamuffins, (I mean not yours only, but everybody’s.) What with 
the Cockneys, and the Lakers, and the followers of Scott, and Moore, 
and Byron, you are on the very utteniiost decline and degradation of 
literature. I can't think of it without all the remorse of a murderer. 

I wish Johnson were alive again to crusli tliom.’ .... 

‘ Sept, 15^//, IS 17. — I havt? read Liiliali Rookh, but not with suffi- 
cient attention yet. . . , I am very glad to hear of its popularity ; 

for Moore is a very nolde fellow in all respects, and will enjoy it 
■without any of the had feeljngs which success, good or evil, some- 
times engenders in the men of rhyme. Of the poeii^ itself, I will tell 
you my opinion when T have mastered it : I say of the poern^ for I 
don’t like the prose at all at all ; and in the meantime, the “ Pire- 
■w^or shippers” is the best, and the “ Veiled Prophet^' the worst of the 
volume. 

‘ With regard to poetry in genveral, I am convinced, the more I think 
of it, that he and all others — Scott, Southey, APords worth, Moore, 
Campbell, I, are all in the wrong, one as much as another ; that 
w^o are upon a wro^, revolutionary, poetical system (or isystems), not 
worth a d — n in its^, and from whicli none but Rogers and Crabbe 
are free, and that the present and next generation will finally be of this 
opinion. 1 am tjie more confirmed in this, by having lately gonj over 
some of our classics, particularly Pope, wliom I tried in this way : 

I took M(jore*s poems, and my own, and some others, and went over 
them sifle hy side with Pope’s, anj I really astonished (I ought not 
to have been so) and mortified a^; the irieffiible distance, in point of 
sense, learnii^g, effect, and even imtijcjinatimi passim^ and invention^ 
between the little Queen Anne’s man, and us of tl^ lower empire. 
Depend upon it, it is all Horace then, and Claudian now, among us; and 
if 1 had to begin again, I would mould myself accordingly. Crabbe s 
the man, but he has . got a coarse and impracticable subject ; and 
Rogers, the grandfather of living poetry, is retired upon lialf-payf*" 
since pretty Miss Jacqueline, with her nose acquiline, and 
eqqugh, unless he were to do as he had done formerly.’ 
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jVbn msi^ hie semo— such were the opinions of J^^rd Byron 
on English literature, perhaps the only subject on which it was 
essential that he should have agreed with Mr. Leigh Hunt before 
he enU'i ed on the joint speculation of a literary journal with that 
gentleman — with Mr. Leigh Hunt, author of Rimini, who, 
throughout all his works, treats the great names of our time with 
contempt, — who, even in this quarto, talks of Lord Byron himself 
as a mere imitator in poetry, — ^and who ccjiisiders Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
Mr. J.dhn Keats, and so forth, as the only true and permanent 
lights of the age. Such were their literary differences ; and we 
venture to add that the pointy of discrepancy between the two 
men, as to literature, were less numerous and of less importance 
than in regard to almost any other subject whatever — except only 
(and with sorrow do we mark the exception) the highest subject 
of all, namely, religion. 

Ah to politics, ilm haughty heir of all the Byrons, and the 
Jupiter Tonans of the round window in the Examiner office had 
not, and never c()uld have had,' anything in common beyond a 
few words, to which the man of genius and the paragraph-monger 
attached totally opposite meanings. Even as to the more solemn 
subject of religion, we ought to take shame to ourselves for even 
for a moment considering Lord Byron and Mr. Leigh Hunt as 
hrother iididets. The dark doubts which disturbed to its depths 
the noble intellect of the one had little, indeed, in common with 
the coxcombical phantasies winch floated and float on the surface 
of the other’s shallowness. Humility, — a most absurd delusion 
of humility, be it allow^ed, made the one majestic creature un- 
happy ; the most ludicrous conceit, grafted on the most deplo- 
rable incapacity, has filled the paltry mind of the gcntleman-of 
the-press now before us, with a chaos of crude, pert dogmas, 
which defy, .all analysis, and which it is just possible to pity more 
than despise. 

‘ I am no bigot to infidelity/ said Byron in a letter to the lute Mr, 
'‘-^ifFord, ‘ and did n6t expect that, because I doubted the immortality 
of nftn, I should be charged with denying the existence of a God. It 
was tlie comparative insignificance of ourselves and our w'orld, when 
placed in comparison with the mighty whole, of which it is an atom, that 
first led me to imagine Hhat our pretensions to immortality might be 
overrated.’ 

Let us hear his lordship’s contemporary. 

^ He (Lord Byron) w as a Christian by education f be was an infidel 
by reading. He was a Christian by habit ; he was no Christian upon re- 
flection. I use the w^ord here in its ordinary acceptation^ and not in its 
^ roaily Christian and< philosophical sense ^ as a believer in The Endeavour 
and The Uiuversalit)^ which are the consummation of Christianity. . . . 
Bigoted Christian!, pf ah sects, take liberties enough, God knows! 

They 
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They are much profaner than any devout deist ever thinks of being.* 
— Hunt, p. 128. 

Such is uniformly the tone of this would-be ‘ devout Deist,* 
this most profound Universalist. 

‘ Ye men of deep researches, say whence springs 
This daring character in timorous things ? 

Who start at feathers, from an insect fly — 

A matcli for nothing — but the Deity !* 

Between tlie hypochondriac reveries of a poet, and thb smug 
petulancies of this cockney, there is, we take it, about as wide 
an interval as from the voluptuousness of a Sardanapalus to the 
geniality of a monkey ; an illustration which we also beg leave 
to apply (where, indeed, it is all but literally in point) to the 
feelings of these two persons, on certain moral (juestions, to which 
we wish it had been possible for us to make no allusions. 

We shall touch as briefly as possible on this disgusting topic. 
It is a miserable truth, that at the time when Mr. Leigh Hunt 
went to eat, drink, and sleep at Lord Byron’s cost, and under 
Lord Byron’s roof at Pisa, Lord feyron entertained an Italian 
gentleman’s wife, as his mistress, under that roof. Let us liear 
what his contemporary has to say as to his own conduct in carry- 
ing his own wdfe to partake, under that same roof, of Lord Byron’s 
bounty. 

‘ I was not prepared to And the facher and brother (of Lord 
Byron’s mistress) living in the same house ; hut taking the national 
manners into consideration, and differing very considerably with the 
notions entertained respecting the intercourse of the sexes in more 
countries than one, I was prepared to treat with respect what I con- 
ceived to be founded in serious feelings, and saw even in that arrange- 
ment something which, though it startled my English habits at first, 
seemed to be a still further warrant of innocence of intention, and ex* 
crption to general ruhs.* — Hunt, p. 22. 

‘ He (Lord Byron) 'bad been told, what was very true, that Mrs. 
Hunt, though living in all respects after the fashion of an Engliwsh^ 
wife, was any thing but illiberal with regard to others.' — Ibid, p^26;''^ 

This is enough : we shall be more merciful to this unfortunate 
lady, than her auto-biographical husband has been. 

We should, indeed, have reason to blush, could we think for 
a moment of entering into the details given by Mv. Leigh Hunt, 
concerning the manners, habits, and conversation/^ Lord Byron. 
The witness is, in our opinion, disqualified to give Evidence upon 
any such subjects ; his book proves him to be equally ignorant of 
what manners are, and incompetent to judge what manners ought 
to be : his elaborate portraiture of his own habits is from begin-* ^ 
iiing to end a very caricatura of absurdity and the m^n wbo 
wrote this book, studiously cast, as the whole language of it is, 
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in a free-and-easy, conversational tone, has no more right to 
decide about the conversation of such a man as Lord Byron, 
than has a pert apprentice to pronounce ex cathedrd — from his 
one shilling gallery, to wit — on the dialogue of a polite comedy. 
We can easily believe, that Lord Byron never talked his best when 
this was his Companion. We can also believe that Lord Byron’s 
serious conversation, even in its lowest tone, was often unintelli- 
gible to Mr. Leigh Hunt. We are morally certain, that in such 
company Lord Byron talked, very often indeed, for the mere pur- 
pose of amusing himself at the expense of his ignorant, phantastic, 
lack-a-dalsical guest; that he considei:ed the Magnus Apollo of 
l^aradise Row as a precious butt, and acted accordingly. We 
therefore consider Mr. Hunt^s evidence as absolutely inadmissible, 
on strong preliminary grounds! But what are we to say to it, 
when we lind it, as we do, totally and diametrically at variance 
both with the substance and complexion of Lord Byroit’s episto- 
lary correspondence; and with the oral testimonies of men wliose 
talents, originally superior bey<lnd all possibility of measurement 
to Mr. Hunt’s, have been matured and perfected by study, both 
of Books and men, such as Mr, Hunt never even dreamed of; 
.who had the advantage of meeting Lord Byron on terms of perfect 
efjiiality to all intents and purposes; and whoy qualified as they 
probably were, above any of their contemporaries, to appreciate 
Lord Byron, whether us a . poet, or as a man of high rank and 
pre-eminent fame, mingling with the world in society such as he 
ought never to have sunk below, all with one voice proitounce an 
opinion exactly and in every particular, as well as lookihg to 
tilings broadly and to the general effect, the reverse of that which 
this unworthy and ungrateful dependent has thought himself justi- 
fied in promulgating, on the plea of a penury which^iio Lord Byron 
survives to relieve. It is too bad, that he who ha^^ in his own per- 
^nal conduct, as well as in his writings, so much to answer for — 
abused great opportunities and great talents so lamentably — 
Mdio so deeply, both against the society to which he be- 

longed and the literature in which his name will ever hold a splendid 
place — it is really too bad, that Lord Byron, in addition to the 
grave condemnation of men able to appreciate both his merits and 
liis demerits, and w'bll disposed to think more in sorrow than in 
auger of the worst ipf^ors that existed -alpng with so much that was 
excellent and noble — it is by much tod bad, tliat this great man’s 
glorious though melancholy memory 

‘ Must also bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged curs and vulgar hacks’ 

whom he Ted ; — that his bones must be scraped up from their 
bed of repose to be at once grinned and howled over by creatures 
• who. 
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who, even in the least hyena-like of thojr moods, touch mr 
thing that mankind would wish to respect without polluting it. 

We are of opinion that we shall present our readers with the 
hest possible review of Mr. J^eigh lluuf s Reminiscences of Lord 
Ryroii, by transcribing a few stanzas which appeared in the Times 
newspaper immediately on the publication of this quarto, and which 
have been universally attributed to one of the very few persons 
introduced in Mr. Huht’s book, whom it is possible to hear men- 
tioned among ^ Lord Byron’s contemporaries’ without ladghing r 
‘ Next week will be published (as “ Lives’’ are the rage) 

The whole Reminigcences, wondrous and strange, 

Of a small puppy-rclog, that lived onee in the cage 
Of the late noble lion at Exeter ’Change. 

‘ Though the dog is a dog of the kind they call “ sad,” 

’Tis a puppy that much to good breeding pretends ; 

And few dogs have such opportunities had 

Of knowing how lions behave— among friends. 

‘ How that animal eats, how h#»moves, how he drinks, 

Is all noted down by this Boswell so small ; 

And ’tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog tliinks 
That the lipn was no such great tilings after all. 

‘ Though he toli'ed pretty well — this the puppy allows — 

It was all, he says, borrowed —all secund-rhand roar ; 

And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wOvvs 
To the loftiest war-note the lion could pour. 

‘ ’Tis, indeed, as good fun as a Cynic could ask, 

« To see bow this cocknoy^brcd setter of rabbits 
Takes gravely the lord of the forest to task, 

And judges of lions by puppy-dog habits. 

* Nay, fed as he was (and this makes it a dark case) 

With every day from the lion’s own pan, 

He lifts up*his leg at the noble beast’s carcass, 

And — does all a dog,^o diminutive,^ can. 

‘ However, the book’s a good book, being rich in 
Examples and warnings to lions higli-bred, 

How they suffer small mongrclly curs in tlieir kitchen, 

Who’ll feed on them living, and foul them when dead. 

‘ Exeter 'Change, ^ T. Pidcock*’ 


So much for Mr. Beigh Hunt versus Lorj^ Byron : the other 
couUunporaiies that figure ni this volume arc, with two or three 
ex(!epUons, persons whose insignificance equals that of the author 
himsidf ; and as, they have h*ad no hand, that we know of, in this 
absin d exposure of ihemsctves, we should be sorry either to miste 
our time or to wound their feelings by any remarks on Mr. Hunt’s 
fipliuentious of them. Mr, Shelley portrait appears tp be the 
. most 
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moBl elaborate of these minor efforts of Mr, Hunt’s pencil. Why 
(joes Mr. Hunt cpnceal (if he be aware of the fact) that this 
unfortunate man of genius was bitterly sensibly ere he died of 
the madness and profligacy of the early career which drew upon 
his head so much indignation, reproach, and contumely — that he 
confessed with teem ‘ thaf he well knew he had been all in the 
wrong’? And, by the way, why did Mr. Hunt inflict on Mr, 
Horatio Smith so great an injury as to stoy, after describing his 
acts of generous friendship to the unfortunate Mr, Shelley, that lie 
(Mr. Smith) diftered with Mr. Shelley ^ on some points,’ witliout 
stating distinctly what those points were — namely, every point, 
whether of religious belief or of moral opinion, on which Mr. 
Shelley differed, at the time of his acquaintance with Mr. Smith, 
from all the respectable part- of the English community ? We 
are happy to have this opportunity of doing justice, on competent 
authority, to a person whom, judging merely from the gentleman- 
like and moral tone of all his WTitiugs, we certainly should never 
have expected to meet with i^j, the sort of company with which 
this, no doubt, unwelcome eulogist has thought fit to associate 
his name, 

Mr. Hunt received from the hand of nature talents which, if 
properly cultivated and employed, might Have raist^d him to dis- 
tinction ; and, w'e really believe, feelings calculated to procure him 
a kind reception 4‘rom the w^orld. His vanity, a vanity to which 
it is needless to look for any parallel even among the vain race of 
rhymers, has destroyed all. Under the influence of that disease — • 
for it deserves no other name — ^he has set himself up as the standard 
in every thing. While yet a stripling, most imperfectly educated, 
and lamentably ignorant of men as they are, and, have bt*en, lie 
dared to set his own crude fancies in direct opposition to all that 
is received among sane men, either as to the iQS^ral goverimu nt 
of the world, or the political government of tftis Jiation, or the 
j^irposes and conduct of literary enterpriser This was ^ the 
Mt>!v j,f ; l^ Qf absurdity’ (>f wdiich Lord Byron has spoken so justly. 
The consequences — we believe we may safely say the last (Conse- 
quences — of all this rash and wicked nonsense are now before 
us. The last wriggle of expiring imbecility appears in these days 
to be a volume o£ personal Iteminiscences ; and we have now 
heard the feeble death-rattle of the qnce loud*tongued as well as 
brazen-faced Examiner. 

We hope and trust the public rec^tion of this filthy gossip will 
he such as to (fiscouragic any more of llujse b'^se assaults upon 
Byron’s memory. ^ Some of the ej)itaphs at Ferrara — (said 
he, in one of those many letters which breathed an ominous pre- 
scutipient of early death) — some of the epitaphs at Ferrara pleased 

. me 
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Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries. 

« 

me more than the spJeiidid monuments of Bologna ; for instance, 
Martini Lerigi implora pace ; Lucrezia Picini implora cterna 
quietc. Can any thing be more full of pathos ? These few 
words say all that can be said or sought. The dead had had 
enough of life ; all they wanted was rest, and this they iinplore. 
Here is all the helplessness, and humble hope, and death-like 
piayer that can arise from the grave. Implora pace ! I hope 
wlioever may survive nk will see these two words, and no more, 
put over me.’ — It is possible that Mr. Leigh Hunt will rt^ad these 
words without a blush ; but to what other ear will the implora 
PACE of Lord Byron be addressed in vain? 


Art. V. — 1. Corn Trade, Wages, and Rent. By Edward 
Cayley, Esq. London. 182f). 

2 . Observations on ike Corn Laws. Addressed to W. W. Whit^ 
more, Esq., M.P. London. 1827. 

“l^E beg our readers will not take alarm and imagine that we 
are about to argue this eternal question as a mere dispute 
about profit, carried on between the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes. Admitting, for the sake of discussion, tl^at certain classes 
in this country would derive profit from a freQ,t:rade in corn ; that a 
greater number of manufacturers would be e^nployed, clothed, 
and fed, if the ports were open to the free admission of foreign 
grain, still we conceive that this advantage, whatever might be 
its anv>unt, M^ould be infinitely counterbalanced by the impolicy 
and danger of making this island the scat of numberless esta- 
blishments, where foreigners may bring their surplus corn to 
be consumed in fabricating the manufactured articles which they 
require. Let uj^imagine that the opening of our ports to the fo- 
reign grower might end in bringing into this country a permanent 
annual supply of ] 0,000,000 of (jfuarters of corn; this would ulj[iK 
ihately bring about an increaS^ of our nnmufacturing j^ipkSion 
to the amount, we will say, of 3,000,000 workmen, employed 
in fabricating commodities to be exported in exchange for this 
corn. We sliould thus have, within the limits of this country, 
3,000,000 manufacturers entirely dependent vpon foreign coun- 
tries for employment and subsistence. This pecessary supply of 
loreign corn might be partially, or even totally, cut off by natural 
causes — by deficient crops or bad harvests — or by political estrange- 
ment and foreign caprice, ^I'hat such interruption of the usual 
suppl y of corn M ould excite serious disturbances among the imwlff- 
lacturers thrown out of work, no one, who has attended to the 
domestic history of these realms for the last thirty years, can 

doubt. 
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doubt. Such an event would inevitably compromise the tran- 
quillity of the country; nor do we conceive that any amount of 
profit would constituU^ an adequate compensation for jhe risk, to 
wliich such a state of things would expose the community. 

But we must go deeper still. The increase of ouf'^mamifac- 
tiiring system has, uiiquesliohably, effected already a considerable 
revolution in the morals and habits which had previously chl^ac- 
tcrised t[ic bulk of the inhabitants of this* country ; the confined 
and crowded state of manufactories has a decided tendency to 
shorten the average duration of human life, and to corrupt the 
feelings of the workmen employed in them. We, therefore, 
doubt whether any au*?menta^tion of profit to be expected from 
a great additional extension of our manufacturing system would, 
in the eye of an intelligent and humane legislator, compensate for 
the moral and social evils unavoidably connected with it. 

Those who maintain the expediency of encouraging the im- 
portation of foreign corn on a great scale, would have us believe, 
that this supply could never b# cut off, as it must always be the 
interest of other nations to furnish it. But without adverting to 
those directly hostile movements which interrupt the commercial 
relations subsisting between two nations, other circumstances, of 
a less violent character, may deprive us of tliis supply. A defi- 
cient crop, or a bad%arvest, is a calamity against which no fore- 
sight can guard : this would cause prices to rise very rapidly ou 
the continent, and the clamours of the common people would 
speedily compel the continental governments to prohibit the ex- 
portation of corn. France has already organized :i system t)f laws 
prohibiting the exportatifin of corn, when the market |)rice of 
wheat amounts to about 49s. per quarter. It is not to be ex- 
pected that any govenmient will permit corn to be exported, when 
the market price indicates that the produce of^^ie year is barely 
sufficient to supply the wants o| the native population. 

Another cause of more extensive operation would graduailly 
diiniiliS.^ and in the end cut off entirely the supplies which, 
under a free trade in com, would be sent to the English market. 
Wc will suppose that l^nissia should send into this coiiiilry corn 
sufficient to maintain 20,(X)0 workmen employed in manufactures ; 
and that the Prussian government should eventually succeed in 
establishing manufactories at home, '^herein this corn would be 
consumed in fabricating the wrought commodities which the Prus- 
sian people now obtain from abroad. The 20,000 workmen 
l^iployed here to supply the manufactured goods required by 
Pru*&sia, would then be thrown out of work, a^id cast upon the 
communftji in a state of destitution. This is an interruption of 
the foreign supply of corn, which does not in the least depend 
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upon tiontiilgeiicies arising froth the Oaprice or ill-will of fhreign 
governments: it is One which must inevitably spring from the 
gradual pix)gress of society, and cannot be prevented by any 
foresight on our part : sooner or later, it must come. England 
cannot expect to continue) what for nearly a century she has been, 
a workshop, in which a great proportion of the surplus produce of 
tlie whole world has Ijeeii converted into a manufactured state. 
As other nations which We have been hitherto accustomed to sup- 
ply with manufactures advance in wealth and industry, they will 
unquestionably endeavour (as they ought to do) to fabricate at 
home the wrought commodities which they have been in the habit 
of exporting hence in exchange for., the raw produce transmitted 
hither. - 

W e may, in imagination, conceive this country to have become, 
under a system of free trade in com, the general workshop of Eu- 
rope — we may conceive our fields to he turned into manufactories 
and cabbage-gardens; growing tio corn, but applied, from John 
o'Clroat’s to the Land’s-end, to tlm production of beef, milk, and 
vegetables ; the whole of our bread coni imported from foreign coun- 
tries ; and our population more thafi doubled ; and while foreign 
nations should continue to take our manufactures in exchatige for 
the corn sent hither, we may further conceive this country as en- 
joying a high state of prosperity. But this state (\f things could not 
endure — other nations would, sooner or later, turn manufacturers, 
and consume theif corn at home ; and the people in this country 
who depended upon this foreign trade, would, sooner or later, be 
tlirowif out of work, and reduced to a slate of starvation. This 
is the species of retrogradation which proves most fatal to the 
happiness of communities. The distress thus occasioned is not 
coiitiued to the jgrticular class deprived primarily of employment ; 
an excess of labour above the demand for it is thrown into the 
market at large, and thd^ condition of the whole of the labouring 
classes is, in the issue, deteriorated. * 

This is the true reason of the declension of Venic^^ Pisa, 
Florence, and the Hanseatic Towns, in wealth and population. 
These were the workshops into which the surplus corn of Eu- 
rope was poured to be consumed in manufactories. By de- 
grees, the nations which sent their raw produce to these places, 
in exchange for wrought fi^ds, began to manufacture for them- 
selves ; ill other words, toSfConsume at home the surplus pro- 
duce which they had been accustomed to export. ^Fhe wealth of 
these coinmerciak communities not resting, to any large exleni, 
upon independent resources found within their own territories, 
when their foreign supplies were cut off, their prosperity began 
to decay, and in the end entirely vanished. The history of 
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the Netherlands presents also a striking illustration of the fate 
which must finally overtake every country which, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, habitually submits to depend^upon 
a foreign supply for the subsistence of any large portion of its 
j)opuhition. The whole quantity of corn exported from Great 
Britain alone between 1697 and 1771, inclusive, amounted to 
about thirty-four millions of quarters, beings an average of exports 
amounting to about 450,000 quarters ahmially. Most of this 
corn MQs sent to the Netherlands, in exchange for wrought com- 
modities. While this species of commerce continued, the Low 
Countries flourished greatly ; an immense manufacturing popu- 
lation was created, depending.,, for food upon the corn obtained 
from J^ngland and other countries. About the middle of the last 
century, liowever^ the manufactures of this island took a start ; 
and from a corn-exporting we became a corn-importing people^ 
W^e consumed in domestic manufactories, the corn which we had 
been in the habit of sending away to be converted into broad-cloth 
and linen, in the Low Countries ; and other nations sent their 
corn to be turned into wrought goods, not in the Low Countries, 
but here. The distress into which this change of their commercial 
relations plunged the inhabitants of the Netherlands was terrible^ 
Multitudes of thc^inanufacturing population were, year after year, 
deprived of employm'fent. Many of them^ relinquishing the hearths 
of their fathers, emigrated into England and other foreign conn-* 
tries ; and more became the victims of want and starvation at 
home. The dreadful scenes of misery and distress which the Low 
Countries presented at this crisis will not be lost upon4lioseVliose 
passions or interest do not .render them blind to the instruction to 
be derived from history and experience. If we be wise, W'e shall 
take warning from the misfortunes of others. The Flemings of 
the eighteenth century will not have sufl'ertid in ;^in, if tlieir fate 
should have the efi'ect of deterring the legislature of this country 
frV*^> falling into the error which proved fatal to that industrious 
peopie;\>inle pursuing, with impolitic and ill-regulated eagerness, 
the acquisition of uncertain and instable gain. 

Nothing, indeed, seems to us to form a more singular feature 
of the clamour recently excited against the Corn-laws, than the 
blind zeal with which the manufacturing workmen ha\e joined 
in the cry. It is alleged that the repcid^f the Corn-laws would 
reduce the price of bread ; and it is oO t1iis giouiul that the poor 
weavers have been prevailed upon to bellow for their abolition, 
iiat granting that this effect should result from the repeal of these 
laws, '••how w ould that benefit the labouring mechanic ? Does he 
not know tk<it it is a law of political economy, as iin<;hangeable as 
any even of nature^s laws, that the wages of labour must, upon an 
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average of years, bear an exact proportion to the market-price of 
corn? W<5 will suppose that, for the last seven years, the average 
price of corn amounted to 60s. per quarter, and the averagci earn- 
ings of a manufacturing labourer, during the same period, to 
per week : the weekly earnings of the labourer would thus pur- 
chase the third part of a quarter of coni. Let us now assume, 
that the most sanguine ppectatioiis of those who advocate die total 
repeal of the Corn-laws should be more than realized ; ai\d that the 
price of wheat should, on an average of the next seven years, be 
reduced from 60s. to 30s, per quarter : the labouring mechanic 
should not be suffered to remain in ignorance of the inevitable 
consequence — viz., that his wages yvould sustain a corresponding 
reductioi), from £0s. to 10.9. per iveek. That his average w ages 
would fall in exact proportion to the average fall in the price of 
the necessaries of life, is a proposition as true as an axiom in 
mathematics : it is a consequence of the fall of prices, against 
which he can contend with no more success than lie could resist 
the ebb or the flow of the tide.^ 

The cry of ^ cheap bread’ has imposed %upon the understand- 
ing of our labourers. An extensive permanent impoitation of 
foreign corn would drive a greater number of our population 
into cotton-factories : it would subject a greater mass of them to 
the baneful influence which, in crow'ded manufacturing districts, 
affects their health and morals; but it would not secure to each 
individual more or better food than he can command at present. 
If, however, any political or natural contingency should cut oft’ the 
foreign supply, upon wliich the population had become dependent, 
the unemployed and destitute workmen would be involved in all 
the wretchedness of starvation and want. It is, indeed, the darkest 
blot of a manufacturing system, which depends for its permanence 
upon a forcignS^upply of food, that its prosperity is almost as 

* In order to show that this is not a mere theory unsupported by facts, \\c sMl 
extract from a very sensible and practical pamphlet bhfore us, tlie followinffajJM^ of 
weekly wages paid in^a particular district, to agricultural labourers, for the^fcater part 
of the last tiiirtydive years, together with the annual average of the price of wheat, and 
the quantity of it that their weekly wages enabled them to l)uy : — 



WeeJf'h Wages in 

Week’s Wages in Pnre of 


Week's WAges in Week’s Wages in 

Pri< e of 

V’eari, 

Money. 

Wlieat. 

Wlieat. 

i cars. 


Money. Wheat. 

Wheat. 

179() 


()J Pecks 

IS. 

1818 


18#V, 6J Pecks 


17‘J5 

1G«. 

71 ... 

71#. 

1819 


16#. 7 ... 

72s. 

1800 

21.T. 

6| ... 

* 105#. 

1820 


14s. 61 ... 

6‘5#. 

1805 

18#, 

6i ... 

■ ’87s. 

1821. 

8#. 

to 12#. 5 to 7i 

54#. 

1810 

2U. 

()i ... 

105#. 

1822 

7a. (id, to 10#. 5i to 71 

43#. 

1815 

15#. 

7i ... 

64#. 

1823 

8#. 

to 11#. 5 to 

51#. 

1818 

16#. 

... 

75s. 

1824 


12#. 61 ... 

62#. 

1817 

19s. 

... 

94#. 

1825 


14#. ^ 06#. 


This table is given by Mr. Cayley, upon the authority of Mr. Eobeiit Merry, a veiy 
intelligent practical farmer and landowner of Lockton, near Pickering. 
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fjttal to the workmen employed as /ts decay. While the usual 
supply continues to arrive, they are stewed in manufactories ; 
when this supply is interrupted, or fails, they are starved in work- 
houses. The profit of an extension of this system would be 
entirely reaped by their employers, while the degradation and 
misery, inseparably connected with it, must fall exclusively to 
their lot.* 

By way of reconciling the agricultural classes themselves to the 
projcctec^ alterations in the Corn-laws, it is contended, that a 
steady price is much more beneficial to the grower than a high 
price ; and that a free trade in corn would be the means of pre- 
venting those fluctuations in the price of it which are found so 
detrimental to the interest of the farmer* It is asserted that these 
fluctuations recur less frequently in proportion to the extent of 
territory over which a free trade in corn is permitted ; — that 
when the crop proves deficient in one district, by an invariable 
law of nature it is found abundant in others ; that a short crop in 
England, for instance, is uniformly counterbalanced by a super- 
abundant harvest in some other country ; in a word, that whatever 
may be the character of the seasons, there is little or no variation 
in tlie amount of produce throughout the whole of Europe. "I^is 
is a very pretty theory ; but we are sorry to say it is one which has 
no foundation in* fact. In his valuable work upon high and low 
prices, Mr. Tooke has set this part of the question completely at 
rest. This accurate and acute writer states it to be the result of 
his examination — 

‘ That seasons of a particular character for productiveness or un- 
productiveness are liable to occur in very different proportions ip equal 
series of years at different intervals : as, for instance, in one interval, 

♦ Speak not to me of swarms the scene sustains; 

One heart free tasting Nature’s breath and bloom 
Is worth a thousand slaves to Mammon’s gains. ^ 

But whither goes that wealth, and gladd^iing whem? 

See, left but life enough and breathing room 
The hunger an<i the hope of life to feel, 

Yon pale Mechanic betiding o’er his loom, 

* And Childhood’s self as at Ixion’s wheel, 

From morn till midnight task’d to earn its little meal. 

Is this Improvement ? — where the human breed 
Degenerates as they swarm and overflow. 

Till Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 

And man competes with man, like f(^ with foe. 

Till Death that thins them, scarce seems public woe ? 

Improvement ! — smiles it in the poor man’s eyes. 

Or blooms it on the cheek of Labour? — No..— 

To gorge a few with Trade’s precarious prize, 

« We banish rural life, and breathe unwholesome skies.* 

Those verses are from Mr. Campbell’s beautiful poem on revisiting the 
the New Mc^t^y Magazine for February, 1828. 
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riz., from 1693 to 171 4, both years included, making Iwenty-two years, 
there were twelve seasons more or less unfavourable, or of deficient 
produce ; and in another interval, from 1730 to 1751, making like- 
wise twenty-tvw years, there was only one season, which, from histo- 
rical record, or by inference from fluctuation of price, can be consi- 
dered to have been decidedly unproductive. 

‘ That seasons of nearly a similar description frequently prevailed 
during the same periods in France, and in some other parts of 
Europe. , 

‘ That the dearness of corn in the period of twenty-two yo^.rs ending 
in 17 1 4, and the comparative cheapness in the twenty-two years ending 
in 1751, ill France, as well as in this country, while the value of money, 
in other respects, seems to have been falling, cannot be accounted for 
satisfactorily, except by the fact, of the occurrence of unfavourjable sea- 
sons in such different proportions in the two periods. 

‘ That in the twenty years from 1793 to 1812, both years included, 
there were no fewer than eleven years of greater or less deficiency of 
produce arising from the seasons, with a considerable proportion of 
long and severe winters. 

‘ That in the interval from 1813 to 1821, both years included, there 
was only one decidedly bad season — viz., 1816, and only one very severe 
wiufer — viz., 1813-1814, while there were three harvests of acknow- 
ledged great and general abundance — 1813, 181 5*, and 1820. 

‘ That in the first ten years of the period under examination — viz., 
from 1793 to 1802, both included — the proportion 6T seasons of scar- 
city was as great on the continent of Europe as in, this country ; and 
that, therefore, although the expenses of conveyance were not more 
than 5s, per quarter on wheat higlier than in peace, no adequate sup- 
ply could be obtained by importation, except at a great advance in 

‘That in the nine years ending in 1821, the harvests on the conti- 
nent of Europe were still more abundant than in this country ; so that 
when, by the single bad s.eason of 1816, our ports were opened, and 
partly by errone^s estimate of the produce of our own crops, and 
partly by miscalculation of the effects of the Corn Bill, they w^ere kept 
open for the two following years, an importation of extraordinary mag- 
nitude took place and that this great importation, added to thrggjj?j?ops 
of full average, and one of superabundant produce, made a SG^us or 
stock on hand at the commencement of the harvest of 1821, exceeding, 
as far as evidence can be procured, or conjecture made, the reserve at 
any harvest during the last thirty years .' — Tooke on Hiyh and Low 
Prices, pp. 322, 323 

^ It 

♦ Wr. Loi^c fully corrpborates Mr. Took e’s \ lews on this subject; — ‘The public, 
(says ho.) pai ticularly the nntravelled part of the public, are hardly aware of the sinnlarity 
of tompoialuro preTailiijg throughout v^hat may be called the corn-country of Europe— 
we mean (ireut Britain, Ireland, the north of France, the Netherlands^ Denmark, Uic 
iiorth-wcs^t of (Jeimany^ afid, in some measure, Poland, and the north-east pf Germany^ 
AU this tract i& situated between the 45th and 65th degrees of latitude, %nd subjett,m' 

‘ ft con- 
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It thus appears, that, in nine instances out of ten, the cha- 
racter of the seasons is, throughout the greater part of Europe, 
very nearly uniform ; and we take it to be the inevitable conse- 
quence that the habitual importation of foreign corn, instead of 
tending to render prices steady in the importing country, would 
inevitably increase the extremes of the scale on which prices now 
range and vary. And to prove this fact, we refer, with the fullest 
conlidence that they will amply bear us o\|t, to the records of the 
Lombard and riemisli towns, which at the time of their manu- 
facturing prosperity were dependent principally upon foreign 
countries for subsistence. The fluctuations of prices in these 
towns were, at all times, infinitely greater than they ever were in 
corn-exporting countries; and in years of scarcity their prices 
never failed to reach an all but incredible maximum. 

We are, therefore, fully persuaded, that the best system of corn- 
laws, as it may afliict the general and permanent interests of the 
country, is that which amounts either to an actual or virtual exclu- 
sion of foreign produce, until that which is of home growth has 
reached an immoderate price. It will be urged, that if we habitually 
and permanently close our ports against foreign corn, except in 
times of scarcity, foreigners will contract their tillage, and will not 
grow more than will supply their own necessities ; and that, tliere- 
fore, when a year of scarcity actually should occur, this country 
could not look alyoad for the means of supplying the home defi- 
ciency. We consider this argument as a mere fallacy. liCt us 
suppose Poland, on the average, to produce twenty millions of 
quarters of wheat ; fifteen millions for home consumption, and five 
millions for exportation to this country. It is manifest ^liat the 
tillage of Poland would Ix^ limited — not, it is true to the growth 
of the fifteen millions required for its own population — but to the 

a considerable degree, to tlic prevalence of siniilar winds, Nciji^er the superabundance 
of rain, which we experience in one summer, nor its defiqief^y in another, are by any 
means contined to Great Britain and Ireland ; while, in winter, both the intensity and 
duration of frost are alwa)s greater on the continent. Exceptions certainly exi^t in par- 
ticulA^j ; but in support of our general argument, w’e l 43 .ve merely to recall to 
those of ou'P readers who arc of an age to recollect the early part of the war, or who 
have attended to legistera of temperature, the more remarkable of the present age. 
Thus, in 17Ud, the spring was prematurely warm on the continent, as in England ; there 
as with us, the summer of 1798 was dry, and that of 1799 wet; again, in 1811, the 
harvest w'as deficient throughout the north-west of Europe, generally from one and the 
same cause — ^blight: wflile that of 1816 was still more generally deficient, from rain 
and want of warmth. In regard to a more remote period, we mean the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, generally, if the temperature has not been so accurately noted, 
Wc find, from the coincidence in prices, that it is highly probable that there prevailetl 
a great similarity in the weather of the continent Thus, in France, the latter years of 
the seventeenth century, the season of 1708 and 1709, as well^as several of the seasons 
Cetweeu 1764 and 1773, were as unpropitious, and attended with as great an advance 
of piifce as in England.’ — Present Htate of Englandj 2nd«ditsp. 152. 

* ♦ 2 F £ growth 
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growth of this quantity, in conjunction with the five millions 
sent hither. If the corn grown in England should fall short of 
an average quantity, there would be nothing in the circumstance 
that Poland habitually supplied us with five millions of quar- 
ters to induce Poland to grow an additional quantity for an un- 
foreseen contingency, and provide a supply for our deficiency. 
It is only when foreign countries have a surplus of corn above 
the amount of the average demand in their markets, both for home 
consumption and exportation to foreign countries, and «we expe- 
rience a deficiency in the home produce, that any real advantage 
can be reaped from a free trade in corn. Should this trade be 
rendered perfectly free arid unfettered, foreigners would only 
provide for the usual and average demand ; and would not keep a 
stock on hand to provide for any extra demand, contingent upon 
an event of uncertain and merely possible occurrence — a deficiency 
of produce in other countries. 

No political experiments can be more hazardous than those 
which endanger the continuance or check the progress of that 
system of husbandry which constitutes the very foundation and 
main stay of our national prosperity. Any legislative measure 
which, in its consequences, might throw land out of cultivation, 
or cause less capital to be laid out, less industry to be exerted, 
on that which is now in a state of tillage, would itiiavoidably affect 
our manufacturing and commercial prosperity. . The occupier of 
land, relaxing his exertions, would have less surplus produce to 
dispose of — less to expend in the employment of artisans and 
mechanics. The opinion, avowed by some of our cotemporaries, 
that thb IcwiK^-sustained by the occupier of land w^ould prove a 
gain to the other classes of consumers/ or that manufactures can 
thrive while agriculture decays, is one of the most unaccountable 
delusions that ever succeeded in imposing upon any consider- 
able portion of t^e inhabitants of this country. By the decay 
of agriculture we do not, of course, mean merely a fall in the 
money-price of agricultural produce, butc a diminution in the 
quantity derived from the land. An alteration in the valite^Tfr the 
precious metals may produce a variation in the price of corn, 
as well as of other commodities, without affecting in the smallest 
degree the real prosperity of a nation ; but if any circumstances 
should cause less corn to be grown, less beef dnd mutton to be 
fed within the limits of any country, the wealth of that country 
must be diminished, and its prosperity sustain a check ; it will pos- 
sess less food for the support of its inhabitants, who must in con- 
sequence look for tiieir sustenance to foreign countries, or emigrat»4 
from their native l^ud. 

We 
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We are gravely assured by an author of considerable talents, 
who has written a volume upon the subject, that 
‘ prohibitory duties on the importation of foreign corn would almost 
annihilate our manufactures and commerce ; while a free trade in this 
important article would afford them all the encouragement of which 
they are susceptible .* — Torrcm on the Corn Trade^ p. 379* 

Now it is known and admitted that the average quantity of 
corn imported into this country while Hhc ports were open, 
never exceeded 600,000 quarters ; and it has been computed 
that the annual consumption of grain in this country amounts 
to about 40,000,000 quarters* In, the teeth of these data. 
Colonel Torrens contends, that, the exclusion of the 600,000 
quarters of foreign corn, constituting about one-eightieth part 
of our annual consumption, will almost annihilate our manu- 
factures and commerce ; or, in other words, he maintains, that 
because we refuse to permit the foreign owners of 600,000 quar- 
ters of corn to bring their produce into this country, to be con- 
sumed in fiibricatiug wTought commodities for their use, the 
owners of 39,500,000 quarters of corn grown in this country will 
cease to expend it in producing the various manufactured articles 
of which tliey stand in need. — Can Colonel Torrens seriously 
believe that the, exclusion of foreign corn, bearing a proportion 
of ONE to SEVKNTY-N iNE, wheii Compared with the quantity 
produced in this* country, ^ would almost annihilate our manu- 
factures and commerce?* 

Alterations in the internal economy of nations, involving exten- 
sive and complicated interests, are always attended witli difficulty, 
and generally with danger : however beneficial they Stay Tn the end 
prove to the community at large, they can scarcely fail to inflict 
an injury, probably irreparable, upon the individuals more imme- 
diately affected by them. Such experiments sh(iuld, therefore, be 
made with the greatest caution, and require a paramount and over- 
whelming necessity to justify them. Latterly, how^ever, a species 
of spiirious philosophy has gained ground among the members of 
a particular school of political economy, which justifies the promo- 
tion of the advantage of one class of the community at the expense 
of another; which justifies the crushing of an individual, or a 
body of individinds, provided some plausible theory can be ad- 
vanced to show, that from his ruin an advantage will result to the 
rest of the community. They admit, for instance, that a free trade 
in corn would, at least for a time, prove injurious to the owners 
and occupiers of land in this cquntry; that it^would in all cases 
cause a considerable loss, and in many instances occasion an ab- 
solute sacrifice of the capital vested in the soif by the cultivator. 
But, on tte principles by which they profess to be guided, they 

contend 
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contend that such a measure is justifiable, because it will pro- 
duce an advantage to the rest of the community. Granting, for a 
moment, that the view which they take of the subject should turn 
out to be correct ; that the loss, which they are prepared to inflict 
upon the agriculturists, should prove a gain to the other classes 
of society, — we beg to ask them, is it just, is it moral, to deprive 
one man of his property, in order to confer it upon another? 
Shall it be said of any English statesmen as Cato said of some of 
his contemporaries — Liheralitas hoc demum appellatur alima bona 
largiri ? 

We arc not aware that the trading or manufacturing capitalist can 
put forward any equitable plea for the advantage wliicli he claims 
to reap, at the expense of the agriculturist. The manufacturer and 
the agriculturist laid out their respective capitals — the one in cotton 
mills and machinery, the other in corn fields and cows — upon the 
faith of our present laws, and in the confidence that the system 
regulating the importation of foreign corn should be (in tliti main, 
at least) upheld : upon what principle, therefore, does the manu- 
facturer turn round upon the agriculturist to' demand the aban- 
donment of a system, which he contends will increase the profits 
of his own capital exactly in the proportion in which, by his own 
acknowh'dgment, it will diminish the returns accruing upon that 
of the farmer? A principle so unjust, so selfish, so rapacious 
will never, we feel confident, obtain the sanction of the legislature 
A body of senators, imbwed with correc.t moral feelings, and 
anxious to do justice to all, will never consent to become the in- 
struiiieuts^,qj^luiidering one class of their constituents in order to 
enrich another. Within the last ten years, tlie classes connected 
wdth agriculture have sustained losses which, if staled, would ap- 
pear incredible to those who are not intimately acquainted with 
the details of thisv subject. We have had pretty extensive oppor- 
tunities of person^) observation; — and we venture to express our 
unqualified conviction that, within the jieriod above specified, one^ 
fourth of the occupiers of land m this country have been cgpipietely 
ruined, whilst the remainder have lost a moiety cf their property , 

A serious and continued depression in the value of his produce 
is mucli inoie ruinous to the fanner than a stagnation of trade can 
possibly prove to the manufacturer. Ilow^everv.great may be the 
fall in the price of agricultural produce, it must be disposed of by 
the owner — the commodity which he holds is of a nature much 
too peiisbable to be long kept; and, although compelled to sell his 
crop at a ruinously^ low^ price, \m must still continue to produce,^ 
at least until the manure, which he has at a great expeusejaid 
upon his land, has become exhausted. Were he to discharge 
his workmen, he must feed them in idleness — he must main.* 
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tain them out of parish funds, to which he is the principal, 
or perhaps the sole, contributor. Not so with the manufac-- 
turer: when the market becomes overstocked, and his goods 
fall in consequence below a remunerating price, he can gene- 
rally devise, if not an absolute remedy for, at least some alle- 
viation of, the evil under which he labours, witliout an entire loss 
of his capital. His goods will keep any length of time without 
injury ; he can cease to produce, until tl|e demand for his manu- 
factures* revives ; and the workmen discharged by him must be 
supported, in a great degree, if not entirely, by the agricultural 
classes. The correctness of these observations is completely sup- 
ported by the experience of the last ten years. During the de- 
pressed state of agriculture in 1821 and 1822, it is no doubt true 
that a considerable number of labourers were deprived of employ- 
ment ; but they were supported by funds raised principally out of 
the j)roduce of land. Soon after the commencement of the crisis 
which recently oppressed the commercial world, the manufacturers 
of this country stopj)ed their hands ; they ceased to produce com- 
modities which they could no longer dispose of to advantage ; and 
the workmen discharged by them were turned loose upon the com- 
munity, to be maintained either by subscription or by rates levies! 
in tlic parishes tp which they belonged. Thus, throughout the whole 
of the late eventful erisis, the manufacturer lost but little, if any, 
of his capital — he merely lost the profit which would have been 
realized upon this capital, in the usu^l course of business, during 
the interval in which his manufacturing operations were at a staiul. 
During the depression of agriculture, on the other hand, the farmers 
not only did not realize the profits which they had lw€!Mb?ustc)mcd 
to make upon their capita), but most of tli^em gradually lost the 
capital itself ; and when the moment arrived that capital employed 
in agriculture began to yield the usual returiii^ few of tlio.se who 
had sustained the losses of the unfavourable crisis had the means 
left to lake advantage of this improvement. Now, however, when 
the tide which had Set so strongly against agriculture begins to 
turn in Its favour, a loud outcry is instantly raised against those 
who are engaged in it : in the various publications with which the 
press, quarterly, monthly, weekly, and daily teems, they are held 
up to the public^ as extortioners, who grind the faces of the poor, 
•who rob the workman of a great portion of his hire, and the ma- 
nufactun^r of the profit to which he is fairly entitled. This might 
lead a stranger to imagine that the average price of wheat in this 
country amounted to 80.v. or90.|. per quarter; whereas the highest 
average for the last three years Sees not exceed fiOs. per quarter : 
and we#should therefore conceive that even working mechanic 
would, upon reflection, admit the language systematically used 
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by demagogues and declaimers upon this subject, to be perfectly 
inapplicable to the present state of the corn-market. If the 
farmers were even for a time to realize profits somewhat higher 
than the average returns upon capital, it would only compensate 
them, and that in a very small degree, for the heavy losses which 
they have sustained ; it would only make matters even, and tend 
to place agriculture on a level, in respect to profits, with other 
occupations ; it would Ijierely secure, upon the capital embarked 
in the cultivation of the'^soil, a fair return of profit im a given 
average of years. And this, we apprehend, is a circumstance of 
which no honest man would venture to complain. 

We would moreover request those who so eagerly call for a free 
trade in corn, on the supposition that under that system manu- 
factures would thrive at the expense of agriculture, to recollect that 
the prosperity of both the capitalists and the workmen employed in 
manufactures must, like quicksilver in a barometer, rise or fall with 
the prosperity of the agricultural classes. As the wages of labour 
are found, on an average of years, to rise and fall with the price of 
corn, so the returns and profits of manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
and other traders, fluctuate on a scale corresponding, almost 
mathematically, with the variations which take place in the market- 
price of agricultural produce. Mr, Cayley states, that he was 
informed by a very intelligent correspondent acquainted with the 
party,— 

* that a shopkeeper in a farming district, when wheat was selling at 
about 90^. per quarter, sold goods (cotton, cloth, groceries, &c.) to 
the amount of 6000/. per annum, and that his creditors were punctual 
in paying Christmas reckonings. That when wheat fell in 

price, in the years 1815, 181(>, to little moro than 60j?. per quarter, h© 
did not sell more than 4000/. worth, and that he was obliged to give 
credit to more than half his customers, instead of taking their money. 
That during the years 1817, ISIS, 1819, he sold more than 5000/. 
worth of goods each "year, the price of wheat being 94^., 83^., and 72s . ; 
and his customers nearly rubbed oft* all their ojd scores. During the 
next year his sale amounted to about 4000/., and very little credit was 
given in his books ; but the year 1821 brought his sales down to 4000/., 
and the two following years reduced them to less than 3000/. each 
year, and very little of it tvas paid when due ; the price of wheat for 
those three years being 65,?., 54^., and 43 per quarter.* 

‘ The action of one foot cannot correspond more exactly with ano- 
ther,’ observes Mr. Cayley, ‘ than did this man’s trade with the price of 
corn. The losses and adversity of the retail, must extend themselves 
to the wholesale, trade ; and if the wholesale merchant’s custom fail 
him, the demand from the manuj^turer is reduced in the same pro- ' 
portion.’ — Cayley oii Corn^ &c., pp? S, 9. 

The great bugbear which frightens the English manufacturer, 

is 
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IB the theory that his goods will be undersold in the foreign, or 
even in the home market, by rivals who, paying their workmen 
lower money wages, manvfacture their commodities at a smaller 
cost, and can, therefore, aftord to sell them for a lower price. But 
whoever asserts that a foreigner fabricates commodities at a smaller 
cost than the English manufacturer, because the former pays his 
workmen lower wages, maintains a gross fallacy. The reduction 
which the application of machinery |p'4kes in the quantity of 
labour inquired to manufacture a given quantity of wrought goods 
is kept entirely out of sight. To produce a certain quantity of 
manufactured commodities, the foreigner, having few mechanical 
means for the abridgment of labour, requires the service of 
twenty workmen, while the English manufacturer, having it in 
his power to avail himself of the assistance of the most efficient 
machines, can produce an equal quantity of commodities by em- 
ploying only five workmen. Although it be true that the foreigner 
pays his workmen individually lower wages, it is not, therefore, true 
tliat he can manufacture at a lower, or even at an equal, cost. The 
additional number of hands which the want of machinery obliges 
him to employ, more than overbalances the advantage which he 
derives from the lower rate of wages which he is called upon to 
pay to each workman ; and the relative cost of manufactin iug 
commodities in two different countries should be calculated, not 
in money, but in the quantity of com which money will purchase, 
multiplied by the number of workqien that must be employed 
in executing a given task. 

To rebut the force of this observation, it will , perh aps, be 
contended that, as one man can imitate anythin]|"HWIIfli another 
man can make, the foreign manufacturer will, at least by degrees, 
possess himself of machines of power and efficiency equal to those 
which are used in this countiy’; and that whenever this takes place, 
the low-rate wages paid to his workmen will igive him, even upon 
our own principles, an advantage over the English manufacturer* 
Our manufacturers ffiay, and probably must, be deprived, by de- 
grees, oT the superiority which they derive from the application 
of more skill and more efficient machinery. But England sup- 
plies, we apprehend, some local and natural requisites for manu- 
factures which no other country can furnish— at least, in an equal 
degree. Considered with respect to its effect in abridging labour 
employed in manufactures, the most important event of modern 
times is, the discovery of the steam-engine. The country which 
cannot command a constant and permanent supply of coals will 
derive no assistance from the edSjployment of'this most powerful 
agffnt :#and it is well known that in very few districts on the con 
tinent caA an adequate supply be procured of an article which is 
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become indispensable ingredient in manufacturing dper 
rations. In another indispensable requisite — an adequate supply 
of water — our manufacturers possess an incalculable advantage 
pYcr any competitors with whom they may be called upon to enter 
the lists. It is true that we boast of no rivers which, in point of 
magnitude, can rival the Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Vis^ 
tula, or many others which could be easily named. It should, how* 
ever, be remembered that^there are few manufactures which can 
be carried on advantageously oh the banks of large rivers Large 
rivers pass with a slow current through flat and level districts ; 
this circumstance renders it physically impracticable for the art of 
man to draw aside any portion of their water to be applied to 
manufacturing purposes. Even in this country the banks of our 
larger rivers, insignifleant as they are when measured with those 
of the continent, arc seldom found to be llie seats of many manu- 
factures. Passing by these places, which nature has rendered 
inapplicable to their views, our manufacturers spread their esta- 
blishments along the banks of our lesser rivulets and streams, 
which they can impound, release, or divtat at their pleasure. 
To this it should be added, that the continental brooks and rivers 
are frozen during their long winters, and the former utterly dry 
through the greater part of the summer ; whilst ^)f England tlie 
characteristic is, ^ Her streams unfailing in the summer’s drought.’ 
One of the most powerful and most useful of the oatural (ilements 
becomes thus, in the hands of the manufacturer, a pliant instru- 
ment, which, at his own will and pleasure, he can manage and 
render subservient to liis views and purposes. Trivial as these 
circumstai!¥!W*1lfUy at first sight appear, they will, on more mature 
reflection, assume an aspect of no ordiuafy importanc<3. 

Assuming, then, that the maiuifactureis of other countries should 
by degrees possess Jthemselves of steam-engines, jennies, and other 
machines equal in power and efficiency to those which are used in 
our ovvn manufactories, still, if they cannot commaiui similar ad- 
vantages of tire and water to put these engibes and machines in 
motion, we have no reason to dread their rivalry in manufSctiiring 
industry. Until the manufacturers of lliis country lose these ad- 
vantages of fire and w ater which nature has conferred upon them, 
they cannot be undersold in any market by contine^ital competitors. 

But with the view of calming the fears of the manufacturing 
classes, we shall ventuie still further, and advance a proposition 
which may perhaps be considered as wearing the appearance of a 
paradox. We are inclined to suspect, that the high price of corn, 
and the consequent high rate of M&ges, in England, when compared * 
with the price of corn and the rate of w ages in other countrTes, 
furnish the strongest proof that English manufactures have notliing 
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to fear from foreign competition. It would not be difficult to 
show that the money-price of corn has been always highest among 
those nations who have been most conspicuous for manufacturing 
industry. Of this, Holland, during the first half of the last and 
the whole of the preceding century, furnishes a striking illustration. 
During the whole of that period corn in Holland was generally 
fifty per cent, dearer than it was in this country ; and yet at that 
time England was immeasurably sur^^alscd by Holland in the 
extent abd variety of its manufactures. As soon as the inhabit- 
ants of this country established manufactures of their own, and 
began to fabricate at home the goods Mdiich they had been accus- 
tomed to import from tlio Low Countries, the price of corn began 
to increase in the markets of J^ngland. And it^ price is now higher 
here than in any other known country, because the extent and energy 
of our manufacturing operations rcuidcr the demand for it both 
more intense and more constant than it is found anywhere else ; 
and because the skill, science, and machinery, used by our manu- 
facturers, enable them to convert a given quantity of corn into 
a greater quantity of wrought goods than it could be converted 
into in any other country. It is well known that those countries 
ill M’liich the price of corn approaches most nearly to its price in 
the English market are our most formidable rivals in manufactures. 
The countries which are likely to enter most successfully into 
competition with the English manufacturer are precisely those in 
which the price of corn comes nearest to its price in our markets, 
Erom the rivalry of l^oland and Russia, the regions of cheap coni 
and low wages, we have nothing to fear probably forcenturies to 
come. ^ 

Our manufacturers, iri their nervous trepidation, fix their eye on 
the wrong object. They run over a statement of foreign jiriccs, 
and see wheat set down at per quarter iujpnc place, and 30^?. 
per quarter in another ; and their minds are instantly filled with the 
most disquieting dread of foreign competition. They need not, 
however, look with terror to the countries in which prices and wages 
are lovi\ The competitors whom they should really fear ai'e the 
inhabitants of the countries in wbich the price of com and the rate 
of wages are high ; that state of things proves the existence of 
manufacturing yidustry, producing a demand for labour, and, con 
sequeiilly, for the food necessary to sustain the labourers; the 
opposite state of things proves the reverse. We should be in- 
clined to fix upon the price of com as the means of construct- 
ing a scale whereby to ascertain the progress which different 
nations may have made in mamifacturing-industry : the nations * 
among» whom corn fetches the highest price* will take the fore- 
most rank; and those who most nearly approach them in this 
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respect will, If we are not greatly mistaken, prove their most for- 
midable rivals. The cause which excites at present the fears of 
our own unreflecting manufacturer constitutes, in truth, the very 
best ground of his security. 

In forming a permanent system of corn-laws, it must never 
be forgotten that from physical causes of universal operation, 
England becomes every day, in the proportion that tillage ex- 
tends itself over the ^arface of the island, less exposed to 
fluctuation in the average quantity of corn grown on tlie whole 
of its cultivated land than any other country in the world. 
This is a most valuable advantage, which it derives from the 
variety of soil and climate included within its limits. Large 
continents generally abound in widely extended plains, either not 
at all intersected with mountains, or with such as are too highly 
elevated for cultivation. Hence results a greater uniformity of 
soils and climate over extensive districts, and the aggregate pro- 
duce of those countries is found annually to vary in the degree in 
W'hicli the state of the atmosphere may have been favourable or 
unfavourable to vegetation in the most prevalent soils. In Eng- 
land tilings are somewhat different. Here we have an astonishing 
variety of soils in very limited districts, and at almost every con- 
ceivable degree of altitude above the level of the sea. Whether 
the season be, therefore, wet or dry, one part or other of this 
country derives an advantage from it proportione^d to the disatl- 
vaiitage which is inflicted upon another part. When vegetation, 
for instance, withers and droops from excess of heat, and lack of 
moisture inone district, it flourishes with additional vigour derived 
fj oin this^v?fy^?ftuje in another part of the kingdom which re- 
ceives a greater fall of rain, and in which the soil is more reten- 
tive of moisture. Hence England, from its happy natural situa- 
tion, possesses mu^h of that useful adjusting property, which cer- 
tain economists ascribe to the world at large. When a deficiency 
in the crop of corn takes place in one part of the island, it is sure 
to be balanced by a superfluity in another ciistrict ; the average 
supply over the whole becomes thus in some degree equalised; 
and the more cultivation is pushed into new districts, possessing a 
difterent variety of soil, climate, and exposure, the more nearly 
will this adjusting property reach an exact equilibrium. 

That the system wdiich is to regulate the future admission of 
foreign corn into the markets of this country should be settled 
upon some certain, firm, and permanent basis appears to us 
indispensable ; not merely to allay the irritation which is periodi- 
cally excited by the ‘discussion of this agitating question; but^to 
protect^the ^est interests of this country from a deep and irre- 
parable injury. Wc feel convinced, that more harm would accrue 
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to every other class of the communfty Ironi an impolitic disregard 
even of tlie prejudices of the agriculturists, than could possibly 
spring from conceding their most unreasonable demands. It is 
vain to attempt persuading the English fanner tliat the intro- 
duction of foreign corn would not prove permanently injurious 
to his interest ; it is vain to tell him that his fears on this score 
arc ill-founded; for, whether these alarms of the British culti- 
vator be or be not well-founded, the mopl influence which they 
produce^ upon his conduct is still the same. As long as these 
alarms exist, and exist they will, in spite of all that the ablest 
economists may say and write for, the next hundred years — in 
spite equally 

‘ Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 

And placemen all tranquillity and smiles 
his exertions in tilling his farm will be paralyzed ; he will slacken 
his industry and withhold his capital from the land on which it 
would be otherwise spread. And if the corn question should 
be disposed of, without regard to the wishes, or even the pre- 
judices of the class engaged in agriculture, we are convinced 
that the result would be an alarming reduction in the quantity 
of grain annually grown in this country. The uncertainty cre- 
ated by the dread of uudeflned changes has, we apprehend, 
already been attended with much of this injurious effect ; and, 
coupling the inlluence of these alarms with that of the enor- 
mous actual losses sustained by the agricultural classes within 
the last ten or twelve years, we have little doubt that the gross 
produce of land in this country at this time falls much short 
of what it would have been under more eim( y4rAi| i{ia<» circum- 
stances. Any uncertainty or alarm, which harasses the mind of 
the farmer, injures tillage. Like the worm, which works invisibly 
and silently in his fields, it will gradually undermine the pros- 
perity of agriculture ; and the effect of this relaxed energy, in 
calling forth the productive powers of the^soil, must very soon 
reach the other druses of society. Whenever a reduction is 
effected, in the quantity of grain and grass produced in the fields 
of the disheartened farmer, there must necessarily take place a 
diminution in the weight of bread, beef, and mutton which can 
fall to the share of the industrious artisan and working manu- 
facturer. ^ 

Most of those who recommend the application of the free- 
trade theory to the corn question seem to consider the English 
farmer just as inaccessible to Uie impulses of hope and fear, as 
the team which he drives in hi^ploiigh. They argue upon the 
asfi^unption, that, although the foreign corn-grower be permitted 
to ent^r^into the most open competition w'ilb him In the home 

market 
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Inarket^ the innocent country iarmer will continue his Usual exer- 
tions — ^will continue to toil, to perspire, and slave, utterly regard- 
less of the foreign rival with whom he has to compete. It would 
be uncivil to say, that the gentlemen in question over-estimate the 
extent and importance of their own knowledge ; but we may ven- 
ture to hint that they somewhat overrate the apathy and ignorance 
of the British farmer. The way in which certain economists argue 
this subject appears extremely simple, and to them, we doubt not, 
perfectly satisfactory. They count upon their fingers : ^/wo and 
two make four.’ ^ The farmers of England bring forty millions 
of quarters of wheat to market ; allow foreigners to send hither 
five millions of quarters of wheat ; we shall thus have in the home 
market forty-five millions of quarters, and the price of that com- 
modity will fall in proportion.’ All this might be very correct 
reasoning, were it not for a force which perpetually disturbs the 
systems and calculations of these gentlemen : if we could conceive 
the British corn-grower to be, as they seem to consider him, 
exempt from the influence of human passions, the iin}>ortation 
of foreign grain would, no question, in proportion to its extent, 
augment the quantity offered for sale in tlie English market. But 
the agricultural classes are yet so far behind the light of the age ; 
the ^ march of their mind ’ is so slow, that it will take much time, 
and cost much labour to make them relish these principles of ^ the 
most exact of the sciences,’ and act upon them ; yay, so incurably 
obstinate — so impenetrable to the light of science — do we believe 
the body of British agriculturists to be on this point, that w'e are 
firmly persuaded the free or indiscreet admission of foreign grain 
would ilii<i8*ll8fig^the prdduction of at least an equal quantity, 
which would otherwise have been grown at home, 

‘ It is well known,’ observes a very sensible and temperate WTiter 
on this point, ‘ that the productiveness of land mainly depends on 
keeping it clean and' dry, and in manuring it. If agricultural profits 
are much diminished*," the farmer in the first place keeps down his 
labour as much as he can. In this way he lestsens his growth. He 
is also able to keep less stock; and then he deprives himsel^ of the 
very life’s blood of production. But does not he likewise diminish 
the production of the country ? and every one who is the least con- 
versant with agriculture knows how readily this could go to the extent 
of half a quarter per acre in any description of laiid ; and yet such 
a diminution would amount to an eighth or a seventh of the whole 
produce of the country, *’^Observatio7is on the Corn Laws, p. 26, ' 
Supposing, therefore, the free importation of foreign corn to 
be habitually allowed, it would the interest of the cultivator 
to relax his exertions, as the production of a lessened quantity 
would not i^ly reqifire a smaller outlay, but the diminished pro-? 

duce 
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duce would yield him a larger rei\irn of profit. Assume that 
the demand in the market now amounts to forty millions of 
quarters of wheat ; the home produce is at present sufficient to 
meet that demand ; and it sells for about GOs* per quarter ; the 
whole amounting to 120,000,000^* sterling. Suppose the intro-* 
duction of five millions of quarters of foreign corn should reduce 
the price to 50i\ : the forty millions of quarters would then only 
sell for 1 00,000, OOOi. sterling. Imagine the British agriculturists 
should yien gradually relax their ettort8,^and reduce the growth 
of corn from forty millions to thirty-five millions : the whole 
produce in the English market would then be restored to its state 
before foreign iinpoiiation ; the price would rise to (iOs. per 
quarter, and the British agriculturists would obtain 115,000,000/. 
(35 XJ) for the reduced quantity grown at a reduced cost, 
instead of the 100,000,000/. for forty millions of quarters grown 
at the expense of an increased outlay. 

That the English farmers should persist in growing their usual 
quantity of corn for the sake of S(‘eing their granaries filled with 
produce which foreign competition will inevitably compel them to 
part with at a loss, is, it must be admitted, one of the most 
visionary speculations which ever entered the brain of a tlieorist. 
And if the view which we have been giving of the operation of 
an indiscreet taiiipeiing with the property of the British corn-* 
grower be correct — we really do not see that it can successfully 
be impugned- — il is apparent that a blow might be infiicted upon 
British agriculture, not to be counterpoised by the slightest ad- 
vantage to any other of our national interests. 

The whole question, then, important as it musj^Jjg^gSMtfsidered, 
resolves itself into this inquiry : shall we, by interfSrmg injudiciously 
with the inttirests,’ — or, if the adversaries of the uon-impoi tation 
corn-laws will have it so, with the prejudices— of tlie English agri- 
culturist, discourage native tillage; and encouiiter the certainty of 
diminishing the quantity of corn grown in thfs country, even in a 
ratio far beyond an\ supply which we can reasonably calculate 
upon dejiving from foreign importations ? — shall we take ten or 
twelve millions per annum from the British agriculturists,— not 
to be distributed among the commercial and manufacturing classes 
of this country in the shape of increased wages and augmented 
profits ; but to be paid to foreigners for bread, which might have 
been, which would have been, produced at home, if the British 
farmef had been adequately protected in our own markets against 
foreign competition ? We are quite sure that every refiecting man 
, throughout the whole empire wi^i hold up his^faand against so in- 
jur^us a proposition ; we are quite sure that the manufacturers, 
traders/ajid mechanics of this country would 'flfever wish to see a 

measure 
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measure carried into effect whfch would discourage British tillage ; 
lessen the capital employed in agriculture; injure the interests 
of those whose capital is now vested in the laud: whilst the 
whole of the advantage to be derived from diis change of sys- 
tem — entailing ruin vpon a numerous and valuable class of indi- 
viduals — would pass by them, i^nd bo tjransferred into the pockets 
of foreigners. ^ 

One thing is clear* ^ It is unquestionably and most urgently 
needful that we should have the laws regulating the admission of 
foreign corn placed upon a steady and permanent basis. The 
farmer now hires his land under the fcipression that the ports 
will remain closed until the price of wheat rises to 80s. per quar- 
ter ; and under the influence of this, he makes his contract with 
his landlord. However, for some years past a bill has been in- 
troduced at the close of almost every session, permitting the sale 
of bonded corn ; the effect of which is, to admit annually into the 
English market at least 500,000 quarters of foreign wheat. The 
corn thus released from bond is instantly replaced by a new im- 
portation, which, ill its turn, is sent into the market by a subse- 
quent temporary act of the legislature. Such a system of shifts 
and expedients is unworthy of an enlightened legislature ; and it 
is also highly injurious to the occupying fanner, as the loss arising 
from the reduction of price caused by this foreign supply falls 
exclusively upon him. The landowner exacts the rent which was 
agreed upon, on the supposition that the porti should remain 
closed until English wheat should sell for 806*. per quarter ; and 
he actually derives an advantage as a consumer from this circum- 
stance ; reduce the amount of rent exacted from the 

tenant ; butha^g exacted a rent calculated upon a high price 
of corn, he comes into the market to buy his bread, his beef, his 
oats, and his other articles of consumption, on the scale of prices 
to which they hav«..been reduced by foreign competition. What- 
ever advantage the 'consumers of corn may derive from this tem- 
porary supply, it is derived at the expense^ of the actual occu- 
piers of tte land. It, therefore, concerns this class above any 
other, that some permanent and invariable system should be 
adopted in regulating the importation of foreign corn. It ought 
either to be excluded altogether until the price in the honie- 
nuuket readied a fixed sanount, or admitted upon some invariable 
plan, which wbuld eiiable the British grower to know what he is 
about, and to form his plans and calculations under the protection 
of some certain and steady policy. He is now totally ignorant 
what laws may pass^froni one yeay to another, which may produce 
the most important alteration in the value of his property ; he is 
hot only e.xposed td the variableness of the seasons, frpm wliicb 

nothing 
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nothing can exempt him, but likewise to the fitkieness of human 
caprice. 

Upon the most mature consideration which we have i^een able 
to bestow upon this most important subject, that systeni appears 
to us to be the best adapted to ^cUre perrtianeniie to thfe happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people ambn^ whom it prevails, wfiieh, 
lends most to augment the quantity and improve the quality of the 
surplus produce of the soil, and which offes the most powerful 
encouragement to abridge the aftigunt of labour expended iu the 
conversion of this surplus^roduce into wrought commodities. 
l"he increase of the quant^ of food raised in any country pro- 
vides a new fund for the sustenance of an additional number of 
people ; and all expedients devised for the purpose of diminishing 
the quantity of this food consumed in the manufacture of a given 
quantity of MTOuglit commodities, improve the comforts and 
enjoyments of this population. The energy and skill witli which 
agriculture has been prosecuted during the last fifty years, have 
made an inconceivable addition to the annual produce of land 
in this country. And from the impulse thus given to the most 
valuable of all occupations — the cultivation of the soil — we may 
look forward even to a greater increase within the next half- 
century. Our j)opulation will thus admit of a gradual addition 
to its number, without a redtictiou in the quantity of food which 
falls to tlie share pf each individual.^ Subsisting on the growth 
of our own territory, wc shall not experience the disastrous re- 
verses to which a people that draws a considerable portion of 
its subsistence from foreign countries is iinavpidaWy exposed. 
A country which thus depends for a supply its 

own resources will not, it is true, experience sudden fits of bril- 
liant prosperity ; but its progress, although not dazzling, will 
be gradual, steady, and safe. Under this safe system, the popu- 
lation of Great Britain will never, perhaps, reacl^flie density which 
once constituted the ej)hemcral pride and boast of the IJombard 
and Hanseatic cities ; 4)ut as long as her agriculture, adequately 
protected ♦from the injurious influence of foreign rivalry, con- 
tinues to flourish, the period will never arrive when the grass 
shall be seen growing in the streets of her deserted towns — when 
the palaces, once occupied by her merchants, shall present iiotliing 
to the eye of the lieholder but a mass of rffins. 
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Art, VL— ^ Pilgrimage in Europe and America^ leading to 
the Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody 
Ewer, with a Description of the whole Course of the former, 
and of the Ohio* By J. C* Beltrami, Esq., formerly Judge of 
a Koyal Court in the ex-Kingdom of Italy. 2 vols. London. 
1828. 

‘ 'T^HE schoolmaster; is abroad,^ says Mr. Brougham, and ^ tlie 
* primer' (with the help of the birchen rod, we hepe) ^ will 
prove more powerful than the iron bayonet’~the horn-book and 
the primer, those primitive rudiments of the more shapely octavo 
and the portly quarto ! Much blood has been shed, and many a fair 
region made desolate, by the man of the bayonet; but what oceans 
of innocent ink will hereafter be spilt, and what millions of 
acres of spotless foolscap be sacrificed to this man of birch, when 
horn-books swell into octavos, and primers into .quartos, heaven 
only can tell ! — Is tliere no danger, lest, from a nation of shop- 
keepers, we shall become a nation of book-makers ? Some two 
generations ago, the market for intellect M as a monopoly, chiefly 
confined to the garrets of Grub-street; but now that Mhe 
schoolmaster is abroad,' and the march of mind follows in his 
train, the book-making trade, like all other trades, which politi- 
cal economy has set free, will spread unshackled far and wide. 
Hints and crude sketches, when pul into the hands of a skilful 
craftsman, will suffice for a volume, and by a judicious division of 
labour, the real author may be relieved from the drudgery of com- 
posing his own book. 

We^8W4ndliaad to consider the Iw^o volumes before us as a joint 
production of this kind. An Italian could not have written them. 
We mean not to say that M. Beltrami has not tiavelled, (there 
is internal evidence that he has,) or that there is anything lunv 
in books of trav^^ls being written by persons who never tra- 
velled. On the contrary, that excellent book, known as Marco 
Polo's, is supposed to have been compiled from conversations 
and scraps of memoranda of the traveller while in prir^on. The 
travels of honest John Bell of Anteimony are said to have 
been compiled by Professor Barron, of the University of Aber- 
deen. It is still a matter of doubt w hether Gemelli Carreri, who 
has published an entertaining account of his travels round the 
world, was ever out^of Italy. Tlie adventures and discoveries of 
Mungo Park are said to have been drawn up by Bryan Edwards. 
The enterprising Belzoni could not write English; and the 
amusing travels of M. Le Vaillaut among the Hottentots, full of 
fiction and lomance, are the production of a Trench abb6> who 
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had probably never passed the barriers of Paris ; this last work is, 
in most respects, a very close parallel to that of M. Beltrami, 

This ex-judge of an ex-court in an ex-kingdom would seem, 
by his own account, to have been sent into exiWf without trial, 
at a time when a recent fracture of the thigh reilde^ it neces- 
sary for him to support himself on crutche«i, WIiat the 
nature of his offence was we are left to conjecture J but he 
speaks of < errors of youth, odious pcibecuttbns, aim spiles/ 
Ho sets*out from the Roman states on what be calls his pil- 
grimage, or ramble, through a part of Europe and in Nortli 
America. If we had seen nothing more of his work than the full- 
length portrait, wliich stands at its head, we could have formed a 
tolerably correct judgment of its character : a m6re exquisite 
dandy, than is presented in the effigies of this ex^judge, thrown 
into the desolate regions of North America, could not have been 
imagined; and the foppish frontispiece corresponds with every 
page of the book, botli father and fatherer of which have great 
need of the * schoolmastf r." We shall not wiste much time or 
paper upon the gentleimm ; but there is so mUch fiction^ stated 
as matter of ffict, in the account of their America^ rarnbles, that, 
for the sake of truth, of geography, and natural history, we deem it 
right to expose ;i few of thmr absurdities. As for the ex-judge's 
nopings and raoanings poured out into the bosom df his Dear 
Countess;' his horror of the Jesuits, coupled as it is with a most 
potent appetite for popish miracles of all kinds; his affection 
for the memory of Napoleon, ‘ the greatest man that ever lived;' 
and his hatred of the ^Cabinet of St. James' — these, and all simi- 
lar vagaries, we may safely entrust, as they iKfe common 

sense of ‘ the laughing animal.' 

In sailing up the Thames in an Ostend packet, the ex-judge says, 

‘ To describe it to you in all its majesty, in ail its grandeur; to 
exhibit toyoti tbe numerous ships, steam -vessels,* and vessels of every 
size and form, some sailing up, and others down ; the towns, villages, 
and delightful pleasure-grounds which adorn, and the arsenalsand docks 
which aiihnate its banks ; to paint the vast floating forests of innumer- 
able masts which, rising above the dark smoke tliat covers London as 
with a perpetual veil, seem to pierce and tower above the clouds • 
would require the pencil of a great painter ; I have not (he presump- 
tion even to attempt it.' — voi. i. p. 270 . 

M. Beltrami, at least, is here more susceptible of itnpressions 
from external objects than was the Infant Don MiglKel,!^v«0| while 
passing through the crowds of shipping, unusually fifleitt the day 
* he sailed up the Thames, could not be prevailed ^ to leave ffie 
cabin tu take a glance at them, not even at the# i^tiHeiy drawn up 
' 0. G 2 on 
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on the ramparts to salute him as the yacht passed Woolwich~btit 
his royal highness was sulky, and, perhaps, not without reason, 
having been at sea some thirty hours, when three would have suf- 
ficed to land him at Dover. 

M. BeltramPs observations on London and the manners of the 
English generally are more correct than foreigners are apt to 
make ; but they have no doubt received a thorough revision, as 
well as considerable ad/lenda, from the book-maker. They occupy 
half the first volume, but we shall pass them entirely, contenting 
ourselves,^ as a specimen, with this brief and masterly sketch of 
John BulPs moral character and personal habits : — 

‘ The unsophisticated John Bull, like many others, is never satisfied 
with the present, he always looks back to “ tlie good old times/’ He 
talks to you of nothing but histories of Alfred, and of Magna Charta, 
of the restitution of violated rights ; in short, of all that relates to his 
country, as it was. Nevertheless, ho is very \vell pleased to be told 
that his country has reached a pitch of greatness and power which his 
good forefathers could not even have dreamt of ; and the name of 
Waterloo, modern as it is, always excites a little complacent smile. 
In his home, and in all that depends upon him, his habits are his sub- 
lunary divinities. Woe to his wife if she set before him a dinner 
without a pudding, a ‘‘joint,’’ (probably roast beef) and some liome- 
brewed ale. Port wine is his sacred beverage ; he regards all who do 
not like it as a species of infidels. He would give all the sofas and 
ottomans in the world for his old chair by the fire-side ; nor would he 
give up his accustomed seat at the tavern or the public-house for all 
the salons or tlieatre.s in Europe. Ills coat must be in the fashion lie 
has worn jt all his life, and always of English cloth ; he thinks it 
infamous to buj^Vench manufactures. He would not wear fashionable 
pantaloons or boots for all the world; nor would he give his old 
walking-stick for bamboos, black rods, or batons. He always drinks 
out of a pewter pot, — sicut voluerc priorcs ; — to drink out of a glass 
is a bad habit. l4e.is a great lover of the gothic, and would give up 
the most delightful situation and the best contrived plan, for the sake 
of restoring an old house and building in the gothic style. He thinks 
himself prodigiously cunning, and he is very distrustful v hut he is 
easily duped by anybody who will talk his language, adopt his habits 
and his prejudices. He always thinks he is right, and he is often 
wrong ; but to convince him of this is not an easy task. He is always 
abusing the government, England, and the English ; but, on emer- 
gency, he would give all he is worth in the w^orld for the glory of the 
government, England, and the English. He is irascible and violent, 
but rarely vindictive. He goes to churchy and d — s all who do not ; 
but he is neither superstitious, nor, au fond, intolerant, and is very 
far indeed from being the humble servant of the parson ; on the con-’ 
trary, he regftlarly^quarrels him about tithes, &c. &c. . Ttough 

' very 
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very punctual in his engagements, 'he never chooses to pay without a 
dispute, to show that he ^vill not be cheated. He is a tory from habit, 
a whig from inclination ; an aristocrat from vanity, a democrat from 
principle. He is, I think, rather avaricious from temper* ^ond generous 
from pride. He cordially detests all foreign manners, and often fo- 
reigners ; he never approaches tliem but from curiosity~as d sight. 
Every thing French lie regards wnth sovereign contempt' ; and unmr- 
tunately his “ d — d Freiicli includes all th.g continent of Europe ;*-«■ 
he regar(^s them all as fiddlers and dancers. —vol. i. 462-4*, 

We must now follow our pilgrim across the Atlantic. |Vhat could 
j)ossibly have canied sucli a person to North America, we are 
utterly at a loss to imagine. In most pails of Europe, a scholar 
conversant solely with ancient history, and with the languages 
called classical, may d(’rivc amusi'ment from visiting the remains 
of former ages, and a])plying his researches aqd observations 
to the elucidation of remote, events, and the manners of nations 
that have passed away ; but in the woods and wastes of Ame- 
rica, among living hears and dead inummoths, we. cannot coii- 
ceive to what imaginable use a traveller, possessed only of 
Latiii and Cireek and antiquarian lore, can apply his stock of 
knowledge. The ci-devant Judge of the ex-kingdom of Italy is 
precisely a iiiaii of this stamj) — one not only utterly ignoran| of 
llui only two Sciences that should induce a traveller to undergo 
the hardships aqd privations of a wild and uncultivated country — 
geography and natural history — but who aflects to hold in supreme 
scorn and ridicule all expeditions undertakeii for the enlargement 
of science in general, and those two liranches of science in particu- 
lar, ‘ 1,’ quoth this learned Theban, ‘ I like ta^e nat^GPre as she 
is, free and nntraiiimelled by s^stems.^ The following paragrapli 
will exhibit this observer of Nature in his true light — a more con- 
summate specimen of vanity and gross ignorance, unredeemed by 
one atom of sense, we do not recollect to liaYc'^met with. 

‘ The advantages which have been hitherto derived from these ex- 
peditions have not, I •believe, answered the views of government, or 
the expectations of the public. They have consisted of a few plants, 
with w'hich, perhaps, all hut the members of the expedition were ac- 
quainted, and whlck swell that mass of vriintelligiblc hieroglyphics^ that 
scientijic hut iastrlrss and terrifying nomcnct<Jd.ure^ vnforluTWiely cm- 
serratexl hy a groat navie, serving merely to overlay the memory^ and to 
Not out the lovely picture of nature ; a few gaudy butterflies and other 
insects, of which we have already too many every whei;^ of birds, 
which can only gratify curiosity and luxury ; of stones,. i^B^ggesting a 
thousand conjectures of their nature and origin^ and which, whether 
siliceous or calcareous,^ or designated hy any other learned terms, serve 
aslnatorials for the idle discussions of ]>reteiider^ to-sdence, but con- 
tribute liftle or nothing to the bciielit of the public ; — such ha\’e bet u 
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the principal results of these, pompous and costly enterprises/-— 
vcd. ii. pp. 469 , 470 . , 

A person thus utterly and hopelessly ignorant of what he ven- 
tures to write about^ is not likely to collect any observations, or 
to make any discoveries in such a country as America, that can 
benefit either himself or the public. Our readers, however, may 
like to have an example or two of the mode in which this Italian 
philosopher * sees nature as she is/ He kills a rattlesnake of 
certain dimensions~and apropos of rattlesnakes, he thfts writes 
to his ^ Ddar Countess/ ^ 1 must detain you an instant, my dear 
countess, to give you some new information respecting the pheno- 
mena of their poison : ’ and what is it? why, that tlie poison of 
the rattlesnake produces no effect upon pigs, ^ they eat it, thrive, 
and fatten.’ This new inforniatiou has long ago been commu- 
nicated by Linnaeus, who says, the rattlesnake a sue absque noxia 
devoraiur:^ ^ yet,’ continues the ex-judge, ^ it (the poison) is fatal 
to itself ; when it is held down with a forked stick, if it can turn its 
head, it bites itself, swells, and dies.’ If this, which has been said 
of the scorpion, be true, there is nothing very wonderful in it. A 
very small degree of the study of that part of natural history, 
called pathology, would have informed him, that the same poison 
whibh becomes fatal, when carried into the systeyi by the blood, 
may be perfectly harmless when taken into the stomach. 

liut this is not the point, regarding rattlesmikes, which we 
meant to adduce as an illustration of the superior advantages to 
be derived from his ^ looking at nature as she is,’ or, in other 
words, ]|^owing nothing about lier. Tlie instance we are about 
to mentioiT woW^ indeed, as he tells his ^ dear Countess,’ be 
‘ one of the most remarkable phenomena in nature,’ if nature did 
not abhor and disown it, as a monster engendered by sheer ig- 
norance and egregious folly. ,, 

* A rattlesnake killed there with a hundred and forty young 
ones in its belly, several of which contained other young ones. Major 
Anderson, agent of the mines, and a man of unimpeachable veracity, 
told me this as a positive fact, of which he had been an eye Avitness.’ 
— vol. U, p. 162. 

It would be offering an insult to the understanding of our 
readers, to tell them, by way of information, ilvd^ the rattlesnake 
and all the serpent tribe are oviparous ; but any man of common 
sense (of fvhich we by no means intend to accuse M. Beltrami) 
would kno^, that had the animal in question been viviparous^ 
the idea of a foetus in the womb of its mother, being impregnated 
with another foetus,^ w^as not only preposterous, but a physical 
impossibility. " The knowledge of this fact, it is to be«hopIbd, 
will uU»y apprehensions of the ^ unimpeachable’ l^ajor An- 
derson, 
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derson, lest this extraordinary species of superfetation may inun^ 
date his mining district with rattlesnakes^ even tbouj^ our Italian 
cx-judge should have added to his alarm by telling mmi aa he has 
told his ^ dear Coflntess/ that he understands < rattliiimk^s^ like 
fishes, cross the sea without compasses or pilot/ ' ' 

^ 1 shot,' says our author, ^an animal to which naturalistt^ if I am 
not mistaken, give the name oi Movffetaf the guess of a man who 
never condescends to read what ^ naturalists’ have written might 
have been wider of the mark. It is the mephitis to which he alludes^ 
and whose wonderful qualities he is about to describe, along with 
some others which it does not possess. There are two species of 
this animal, both common in every part of America — the viverra 
jjutorim, and the viverra mephitis, — the skunk, polecat, or stink** 
iug weazel of the English — tlie bUe puante of the Frendh. 

‘ Nature has given it a weapon of mighty power against its assailant, 
consisting in the intolerable stench of a liquid which it conceals under 
its tail, (as the serpent conceals its poison under its fangs,) and which 
it darts on the pursuer with such force, that it reaches him sometimes 
at the distance of sixty paces.’ — voLii. pp. 478,479, 

^ Sixty paces’ sounds well: a distance equal to that which is 
thrown by a I welve-mari-power fire-engine ! — but had this ex-judge 
condescended te consult Linnaeus, or almost any other naturalist| 
he would have found that, instead of this small aniinal squirting a 
fetid liquid (which does not exist) to the distance of sixty paces, 
it is its breath that gives out the fetid odour, — ‘ halitum explodit 
quo nihil foetidius,’ — VV^e are sorry we cannot dissect the ex- 
judge’s statement more tlioroughly : we could not do ^ without 
offending the delicacy of our readers. 

Of his capacity for viewing objects of nature, we have given 
sufficient specimens | let us now see with what accuracy he de- 
scribes objects of art. As an instance of this talent, we shall 
extract his account of a Mississippi steam-boftt : — 

‘ Our passage to thvs place forms, I think, an epoch in the history 
of iiavigjj,tioTi. It was an enterprise of the boldest, of the most 
extraordinary nature ; and probably unparalleled. Never before did 
a steam-boat ascend a river hvanty-tivo thousand miles above its 
mouth. The vessel which conveyed us was the Virginia, one bun^ 
dred and eighteeq feet long, and twenty-two wide, drawing aix feet 
water, and of two thousand tons burthen,' — voL ih pp. 127, 1^8, ; ,*• 
ll is possible, though not probable, that the twenty^tw^ Aomand 
miles may have been a typographical error, aud that^dO many 
hundreds were meant; even then, they are f^ve ^ hundred 
beyond the mark; but as to the steam-boat, it i» tiiiforlunate 
thaf, for qnce, he has quitted generals, and given details, as by 
these we are enabled to Arrive at our own eondusioti, which is, 
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if there be any truth iu arithmetic, that, instead of 2000 tons, she 
was somewhere about 500 tons ! 

Deficient as M* Beltrami obviously is, in every acquirement 
that a traveller ought to possess, it required some little ingenuity 
to contrive to swell out a whole volume of live hundred pages, iu 
ascending the Mississippi to its sources, and from thence dropping 
down to its mouth. If we were asked, how he has managed this, 
w^e should be at alossfw an answ^er; and all we could say is, that, 
like Hamlet, we have bc;cn reading ^ words, words, words the 
paucity of facts, the barrenness of incident, the namby-pamby 
style of sentimentality, with here and. there an attempt at a touch 
of the pathetic, have passed olF without leaving any distinct 
traces on our memory. About one-half of the volume is oc- 
cupied with adventures among the Indians, with long and tedi- 
ous details of their religion, and their medicine-bag — how they 
dance, and drink, and smoke, and fight — what long speeches 
they make, and how this intrepid traveller composed a serious 
breach between the two friends, Wide-muuih and Cloudy-wea- 
ther, The attitudes of one of these heroes were so graceful, 
that ‘ they alternately i^miiided him of the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol, and that of the great Numidian 
king ; and the skin girt over the horse\s back was exactly the vestis 
dragulaj or the strata of the lioinans/ It is here, indeed, that 
M. Beltrami shows his ingenuity iu swelling outbids book by the 
extraordinary similarities which he calls parallels (certainly not 
much in the mamicr of Plutarch) between the maimers, customs, 
religipus^eremonics, dresses, &c. of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the American H^i'ans. A combat of some beavers, reminds him 
of the, Horatii and Curialii. The round shields of the Indians 
resemble the clypeus of the Romans — the ov^l ones, the scutum — 
the skin cloak is fhe pallium^ and the mocassins are the perones, 
cothurni^ muleif and calcei of the ancients. ‘ 1 was forcibly 
struck,’ he says, ^ with the resemblance of the chief Wamenitouka 
to that famous statue of Aristides in the museum at Naples. In 
the chief Cetamwaconiaui, 1 behold that of Cato predicting to the 
Romans, that their vices, tlieir luxury, and their avarice would 
soon ri^duce them to slavery.’ — And he adds, ^ the corona cas- 
irensiSf the 'cexUlnm, the phalerw, the armillw, jthe €xuvi<e of the 
Romans, are the diftinctions which the Indians grant to military 
.merit.’ With so many points of similarity, and we have not inen- 
tioiied a tenth part of them, there is no resisting the conclusion, 
that aiiliquarians and geographers have hitherto been mistaken in 
calling America the New World, seeing it is made up of such old 
materials. Indeed, we are almost persuaded that, with the help 
of Potter and Adam, M. Beltrami w^Olild be able to prove the ^ 

descent, 
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descent, not only of the American Indites, but of the Hottentots 

also, from the Greeks and Romans. 

At Fort St. Peter, near the falls of St. Anthbh^, the Steam 
navigation of the Mississippi ceases. Here Long had 

arrived on a mission up St. Peter’s river to the northern boundaiy 
of the United States, and this cautious officer, it would seem, 
was rather shy of our Italian traveller, regarding him as a sort of 
spy. At Pembiuar ( Pembina), therefore, near the soudiem pait 
of Lori Selkirk’s colony, he thought it prudent to part com- 
pany, and having engaged two Indians and a bois-SruIlSe (the 
fire-brand, or hunter) of Canada, he crossed over to the eastward, 
towards Red Lake. His grand object was to discover the sources 
of the Mississippi, which had, in fact, been already discovered. 
It is on this journey, sometimes with one Indian, at other times 
with two or three, and frequently alone, that our traveller riots in 
his adventures, disasters, and discoveries. In short, he is, among 
the Indians of the sources of the Mississippi, precisely what that 
lively Frenchman Le Vaillant was among the Hottentots of South- 
ern Africa ; and as the Frenchman met with a fair Nariiia to sooth 
his cares among those nastiest of humankind, so the Italian was 
consoled by the attentions of Woasvotn, the daughter of Wide- 
mouth, or Clotty weather, we forget which, who mended his torn 
mocassins, kept his pantaloons in order, and, we suppose, em- 
broidered with porcupine quills that smart coa/ee which decorates 
his full-length portrait. But vve shall leave his hair-breadth scapes 
and amorous adventures for the amusement of his ‘ dear Coun- 
tess,’ to whom tliey are addressed, prelerriiig rather t/v sift the 
ex-Judge’s pretended and impudent claim to a ^sco very which was 
made by Mr. Schoolcraft and others, two or three years before the 
date of his pilgrimage. 

It has long been known by the Canadian hunters, that to the 
westward of J..ake Superior, and between * the 4fith and 49lh 
degree of latitude, the whole surface of the country is one vast, 
elevated, rugged plain, abounding in lakes, and the swampy levels 
and hollows covered with numberless pools of water, such as in the 
north of England are usually called tarns; that the latter coiti- 
municatc with each other, sometimes by almost stagnant Chtenels, 
sometimes abov^ and sometimes beneath the surface, v/Wchy flt)m 
its undulating motion when passed over, is^ tailed by 
the ' shaking land.’ About the latitude of 47'' 45' is Red Cedar 
Lake, whose name Mr. Schoolcraft thought fit td it^bange to 
Cassino Lake, in honour of Governor Cass. iH Is frdlfi^lhis lake, 
fed by the drains around it, that the Mississippi i^Sutis; Imme- 
diatelyrtQ the northward of it runs the brokefi rid^ which sepa- 
rates the northern from the southern w^aters ; the former taking a 

north- 
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northeasterly course, and falling into * Rainy Lake/ in latitude 
48° 30', whose waters, after several rapids, are emptied into the 
Lake of the Woods, in latitude 49J''. On the west, north-west, 
and south-west of Cassino, and from Red Lake to the northward 
of it, in about 48°, the waters flow into the Great Red River, 
whicli is emptied into Lake VV^innipeg, and proceed from thence 
into Hudson’s Bay. 

^Jow let us see what this grand discoverer of the true sources 
of the Mississippi has accomplished. With SchoolcraYt’s map 
before him he, could not do otherwise than mark down the Cassino 
1/dke in its proper place ; but all beyond it he conceived to be 
fair ground on which to exercise his talent at ^ closet geography,’ 
and ^ visionary map-making,’ whicli he so much and justly re- 
probates, for he avows that he neither possessed any instruments to 
take the latitude and longitude, nor could have availed himself of 
them if he had. Here, then, htj had a complete carte blanche on 
which to exercise his ingenuity — which lu^ has done as follows. 
Ill the first place, he has thrown up the J^ake of the Woods to 50 
to give more scope for his new difscoveries. At where the 

Lake of the W oods actually is, he has fabricated a large lake, 
which he calls Kakokisciousibi, and is the same as the Red Lake, 
which is, in fact, in 48^°, and the Red Fork, flowing out of it 
into tlie Red River, is converted into the Bloody River. Farther 
to the southward, in 48 the precise •situation df Red Lake, is 
another new dis(‘X)very of a large lake, with a hard name, which, 
it seems, implies Turtle Lake ; and a few miles to the northward 
of this, ig another, of a very extraordinary description, indeed a 
perfect nondesefTpt, on whicli he has conferred the name of J alia, 
it is three miles round, and heart-shaped, situated on the summit 
of an eminence, from uhich may be seen ^ the flow of waters — to 
the south, towards the Gulf of Mexico ; to the north, towards the 
FVozen Sea ; on the* east, to the Atlantic; and in the west towards 
the Pacitic Ocean.’ Its w^aters arc stated to ^ boil up in the 
middle,’ — that is, he saw them at the distance of half a mile, 
which is a pretty sharp sight ; his sounding lines coukf find no 
bottom — we-suppos(i he swam with them in his teeth to the mid- 
dle. The pilgrim asks ^ how is this lake formed, and whence do 
its waters proceed — leaving the ^ grand Architect alone’ to 
solve the Questions ; and he shows some signs of sense in so doing. 
Though ^ this lake has no issue,’ he was aware, no doubt, of 
the difficulty of accounting for a constant supply of water, where 
there are no steam-engines to force it up, as into the great reser- 
voir on the top of Primrose Hill, or that at the head of Tot- 
tenham-Court Road, to the former of which Lake Jujia^ bears a 
wonderful likeness. 

M. Beltrami, 
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M. Beltrami^ after a page or two of rhapsodical nonsetuie) be^ 
thinks himself that it may be, after all, as well to ^ conjecture’ 
something as to the question he had left to * the f nuld Architect 
alone and accordingly he has recourse to one of tboiC powerful 
divinities to whom travellers of his description usually apply, when 
a knotty point arrests their progress— an earthquake or a volcano; 
his speculations go to the latter, and he comes to the conclnsion, 
that ^ the basin of the lake has been its etFect and its crater.* 
But another question presents itself to our pilgrim, ^ Wliither 
do these waters go '! * This question he has solved to his entim 
satisfaction. At the iiorthewi foot of this mount of Nature’s en- 
gineering, the water bubbles up into a little basin surrounded by 
rushes, having filtrated from the lake through the nortli bank 
of the mount ; ^ They are the sources of the Bloody River.’ On 
the opposite, or south side, and at the foot of the eminence, other 
sources bubble up and form a beautiful little basin, of about 
eighty feet in circumference. ‘ llicse waters likewise filtrate from 
the lake; amj> tiiksk sour(;ks auk thk actual so^^ucks 

OF THE MiSkSISSIPIM.’ 

When Bruce reached the source of the Nile, he felt proud 
of the triumph had gained over kings, and armies, and phi-* 
losophers, who,# for three thousand years, had failed in their 
attempts ; but it was a short-lived triumph. ^ 1 found/ says he, 
^ a despondency* gaining ground fast upon me, and blasting the 
crown of laurels 1 had too rashly woven for niyseUV M. Bel- 
trami exults ill a somewhat dift’ereiit style ; — 

‘ Oh ! what were the thoughts which i)asse(l through my mind at 
this most happy and brilliant moment of my liWl The shades of 
Marco Polo, of Columbus, of Americas Vespucius, of th« Cabots, of 
Verazini, of the Zenos, and various others, appeared present, and joy- 
fully assisting at this high and solemn ceremony, tyid congratulating 
themselves on one of their countrymen having, by new and success- 
ful researches, brought back to the recollection of the world the ines- 
timable services wliicb*they themselves had conferred on it by theiir 
own peQufiar discoveries, by their talents, achievements, and virtues/ 
— vol. ii. p. 414. 

We have no desire to lessen the self-importance which, is 
Rumed by this grand discovery ; and we liave, therefore, fo|[|3^ed 
the Pilgrim’s example in putting it on record ^ Roman 
We further wish to assure him, if it be any gratification, tbat we 
implicitly believe, nay more, are positively sure, that, C peither 
traveller nor missionary, nor expeditiou-maker, ever thia 

•lake and still more, that none of them ever v?ill, fpr Ae best of 
all possible reasons, because it docs uot exist — iijq» the air-drawu 
dagger of*Macbet]^ < There is no such thing !’ We fearlessly 

pronounce 
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pronounce the whole account of the ^ Julian lake’ and the ' Julian 
sources/ and tlie ^ bubbles/ to be a palpable and clumsy fabri- 
cation ; and hope our pilgrim has been more sinned against 
than sinning, in this promulgation of the absurd story to the 
world. It would be a sufficient refutation to tell this Pilgrim, 
wdiat he seems not to know, that the statement, wdiich represents 
rivers as running in opposite directions, out of the same lake, is 
contrary to nature ; and that, as Sneer, in the Critic, says, ‘ What 
is unnatural is a physical impossibility.’ lJut we ha\7: positive 
proof of the fallacy of these pretended discoveries. The North- 
west Company, and the North American Pur Company, have each 
of them a settlement near the southern corner of llainy Lake, 
which occupies the very parallel of latitude on which this Pilgrim 
has placed his nonentity ; and if he will take the trouble to 
consult the excellent map of Walker, published only last year, 
and to whom all the information collected bytlie North-west Com- 
pany was given, he must blush to see in what a silly as well as 
shameful manner he has falsified the geography of this portion of 
North America. It is indeed quite ridiculous for a person, who 
confesses his total ignorance as to latitudes and longitudes, to 
pretend to lay down his discoviuies on a chart already hlled up by 
those, w ho had the means and the ability of ascertaining the true 
latitudes and longitudes. 

We mnv take leave for the present of M. Beltrami, who may 
consider himself fortunate in liaviiig escaped with this light in- 
fliction of the birch-rod. If he be not too much in love with him- 
self to listen to friendly udinouitioii, wc would advise him, should 
be still persist m pelting up one or tw o more octavos, the result of 
his pilgrimage to Mexico, to abstain henceforth from abusing or 
ridiculing^&fe sciences that are beyond liis reach, and to set down 
nothing but what; he actually sees, or know s from good aulhorily ; 
for he may be well assured, that if he should, aut per se aid jjor 
alium^ preach up any more false doctrines, and, what is woi'se, 
disseminate any more false facts, w^e shall bo tempted to give him 
a specimen of rather severer discipline.* * 

Silly levity and credulity may account for one such outrage as 
this publication presents ; but a repetition of the ofi’ence, after 
w^arinng^jneed entertain no hope of being so mercifully thought of 
or dealt with. 

* Since this was prinle<l, we hinc lonked into Major Long’s Second Expedition, 
compiled by Mr. Rcatinjj, in which wo find the following; note : — ‘ An Italian, w'hom we 
met at Fort St. Anthony, attacliod himself to the expedition, and accompanied us to 
Pembina. • He has roceiiUy published a book, entitled, La docouverte de& Sources do* 
MU$i£^3ippi, &<'. j"’ which we notice merely on account of the fictions and misrepresen- 
tations which it contaiilL’ — S. 11. L, (Stephen H. Long.) ^ < * 


Art. 
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Ajit. VIL — Eighth Report of the Commissioners of Irish Educa-* 
tiou Inquiry y with the Appendix — Roman Catholic College of 
Maynoolh. London, J une 2nd, 1827. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, June 19 tb, 1827. pp. 46L 

’PEW questions have of late years more attracted the attention 
of parliament, and none could have better deserved to do so, 
than the education of tlie people ; and if Stile practical good has 
> as yet been eflected, we have at least obtained much valuable in- 
formation. Two commissions on this subject have been sent to 
Ireland, the last of which has just completed its labours. It was 
directed to examine into all institutions connected with education, 
supported wholly, or in part, at the public expense ; and thus, 
perhaps accidentally, the college of Maynooth came under a juris- 
diction, which had been originally intended to embrace only the 
schools for the instruction of the lower orders. We are glad 
that this deviation from the original plan took place, as we had 
long been most anxious to receive some authentic statements 
respecting that very important seminary. 

We have always considered the education of the clergy as a 
question of the highest monumt. In a Protestant country their 
authority is greatly felt, but in a Catholic static it is beyond calcu- 
lation increase(f; for there their inilucncc enables them not only 
to direct the religious conduct, but also to interfere with the tem- 
poral affairs of tlu'ir flock. There the system of auricular confes- 
sion silently but powerfully augments their weight, and there the 
prostration of the understaiulmg to the dicta of the church, so 
universally and peremptorily demanded, rendj^irs all attempt at 
resistance to unqualitied obedience, an act of contumacy against 
religion, while the religious teachers arc considered, lot as mere 
fallible mortals interpreting the word of God to mankind, but, in 
their collective capacity, almost as emanatioijs Yroin the Divinity 
himself. 

Although ediicatioA may diminish among the higher classes the 
evils produced by such a religion, the effects to which we have 
thus briefly alluded must occur wherever, as in Ireland, the very 
large majority of the Uoman Catholic population consists of the 
lowest orders. There the instruction of the Catholic prk(s|hoo(i 
must at once be^ admitted to be an object of paramount i^prt- 
aiice, and more especially when we reflect upon the past aipid pre- 
sent state of that country. Prom the earliest period of its history, 
it has been the arena of discord, civil war, and rel^Uioii; its 
• annals have been stained with crimes of the deepest line, among 
which murder is but too conspicuous ; every ci^il <$oiitest has been 
followed by the confiscation of the property of the vanquished ; 

and 
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and in almost every instance the Roman Catholics have been the 
sufferers. Thus the ancient Milesian families have gradually 
been reduced to the state in which we now find them — the poor 
tenants, or the wretched cultivators of the land, over which their 
ancestors once held undisputed sw'ay. Hence we find the pro- 
prietors of nearly the whole of the surface of Ireland — almost 
the whole of the peerage, (with only eight exceptions, out of two 
hundred and twelve pjers,) and a very large proportion of the 
gentry — Protestants;* while the immense majority of* the pea- 
santry^ the most influential of the clergy, and the leading de- 
magogues, are lioman Catholics : thus anaying, on the one side, 
rank, property, and political power ; on the other, numbers, cla- 
mour, and religious zeal. Jt may, indeed, be readily conceived, 
that where the Pomanist inhabitants of a parish are composed 
almost entirely of the lowest classes, a priest, either through want 
of judgment, or (possibly) through evil intention, may easily mis- 
lead those committed to his charge, who, in many instances, con- 
sider their landlords as usur[)ers, and in the very great majority of 
cases have no community of feeling with them, either as to poli- 
tics or religion. I'lie education of clergyimiii, armed with such 
power, must needs be a question of vital importance. VVet% we 
to express our wishes, we should say, that they ought to spring 
from at least respectable fainilii^s, wherein they might have had 
some intercourse with the W'orld, some acquuin^,ance with man- 
kind. They would then proceed to their seminary, not imbued 
with illiberal ideas, but inclined to reject the rigorous jirinciples 
of exclusion which it must ever be the desire of monastic bigotry 
to enforce. Thqj;e they might be allowed reasonable liberty in 
all respec^i^, without necessarily injuring their morals or impair- 
ing their 'religious prineijiles. 'llie pre-eminent necessity of 
strict allegiance might be inculcated, and obedience to their so- 
vereign united wifii, due submission to their ecclesiastical superiors 
— they would then go forth educated as loyal subjects and tolerant 
Christians, to be the teachers of the word *of God, and the indi- 

* We are almost afraid to say wbat number of acres bas been at different times con- 
fiscated in Ireland. believe more than tbe whole country twice o\er. The result 

has be6t), if we may believe tbe late Lord Londonderry’s assertion in tbe House of Com- 
mons, that 49-50ths of the land belong to Protestants, Even supposing this statement 
to be sometvhat exaggerated, tliough we do not know that it is > nucb so, still it leaves 
nenrfy ail the soil iu tbe hands of one party. The relati\e proportion of numbers which 
those of one religious persuasion bear to those of thi^ other, has been a subject of much 
discussion. We cannot trust to tbe Catholic Association, when wc remember bow they 
have habitually falsified documents, and invented facts. It is impossible, therefore, to 
|>1ace any reliance on tbe census they ba\e undertaken ; \\bicb besides, includes only 
Some selected parishes if> the .south and south-west of Ireland, whereby to judge of the 
UDinbera in, the whole usi^untry. In the north, where the Presbyterians are in ^reattnum- 
hwBj tbe> Protestants predominate. Elsewhere they are in a minority, especially in the 
^ricultural districts. , ’ 

viduals 
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viduals most able, as they ought to be most desirous, to preserve 
order and tranquillity in their flocks*’ They ought to consider 
themselves as the eoadjuk)rs of the Protestant clergymaft in all 
good works, his opponents only in theological questions. They 
ought cordially to join with him in promoting the education of 
their parishioners, not oppose by every means in their power 
his laudable exertions. We might pursue this picture furttier — 
but we abstain, for it is unnecessary to ^dilate on duties which 
must be manifest to all. 

We have seldom read a more meagre production than the Report 
before us, Jt contains no analysis of the evidence, no expression 
of opinion, and the reason assigned for this defect is, that the 
commissioners could not agree in the conclusions to be drawn 
from the facts stated by their witnesses. Wc rc^gret much that 
the dissentients, who, understand, were Mr. I .es lie Foster and 
Mr. Glassford, did not think lit, as in tlicir sixth and ninth re- 
ports, to withhold their signatures, and to state at length their 
reasons for disagreeing with their colleagues, as their presence 
during the examinations must have enahled them to judge with 
much more accuracy of the value of the testimony given, than we 
can ^'hope to do on a mere perusal of tlie printed pages now on 
our table. 

The commissioners examined the president of Maynooth Col** 
lege ; most of t]ie present, and some of the late professors ; Dr. 
Murray, one of the trustees ; some of tlu? actual students, and a 
few who, after receiving their education at this seminary, have 
become Protestants. We understand tliat the commissioners have 
suppressed some portions of the evid(*ucc they received, especially 
the whole of Mr. Hannan’s, and part of Mr. J)ixon*s. in this, 
we think, they liave acted wisely, as from what we believe to b«‘ the 
substance of the former geutleman’s testimony, A\e siioiild not be 
inclined to place much reliance on it,- — and fyr"ollj(jr reasoiis of a 
peculiar nature, the j)iiblication of it was nf)t advisable. We must, 
however, remark, that a more than usual latitude in correcting 
evidence^was given to the witnesses — in certain cases, we think, 
far beyond what was })roptT, as it lias enabled crafty persons, 
on finding their answers objectionable, to invent, with due deli- 
beration, such explanations as might seem best calculaled to 
remove the unfavourable impressions made on the commissioners. 

The large majority of those brought up at this institutibn aie 
the sons of persons in very inferior situations of life. Their pre- 
vious education they can obtain at a very reasonable rate, as the 
rudiments of classical knowledge arc taught at* the country schools 
for* a sqm seldom exceeding, and often much jess than 3/. or 4/. 
a-year. On their entrance at Maynootli gl. are demanded of them, 
• which 
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which are always paid by instalments ; and once placed ou tlie foiin- 
datioii; they are liable to no expense whatever, except for tlie 
necessary furniture of their rooms, their clothes, and their books. 
Dr. Crotty, the president, estimates the value of the first at a very 
few pounds — the rest may cost 10/. or 12/. per annum. Their 
travelling charges must be very low, as they seldom leave the 
college, even to enjoy the short annual vacation allowed. For- 
merly, when those, destined for orders were educated abroad, 
principally at Paris, Douay, Salamanca, and Rome, much 
larger expenditure was required — seldom less than 40/. or oO/. 
a-year. Such students, it is evident, must have come from a 
higher class of society. It was wheil the state of Europe at the 
close of the IBth century rendered the inaiuteiiance of this system 
of foreign education impossible, that Mayiiooth was founded by 
the 35 Oeo. 111. c. 21, (Ireland.) Two acts have subsequently 
been passed, 40 Geo. 111. c. 8.5, (Ireland,) and 48 Geo. III. 
c. 145. By these the chancellor and ihe three chief judges of 
Ireland for the time being, together with tln ee Catholics speci- 
fied by name, arc made visitors — eleven Catholic prelates and 
fourteen Catholic laymen trustees ; the interior government of the 
college being vested in the president and council, all of whom, 
as well as the professors, are elected by the trustees. Tlie 48 
Geo. III. relates only to the legal powers of the trustees, with 
regard to suing and being sued, and enables them to purchase and 
acquire land, beyond what they then possessed, (seventy-four acres 
on leases renewable for ever,) to the amount of 1000/. per an- 
num. They now receive from the public an annual grant of 
about 9000/., besides two sums of 8000/. paid in 1795, and 5000/, 
ill 1808. From donations they have property producing about 
900/. a-ycar. The number of the students at the date of this 
report was three hundred and ninety-one, of whom two hundred 
and fifty were on ‘ the foundation, one hundred and ten pension- 
ers, wdio pay 21/, annually to the college, twenty bursers, and 
eleven in the D unboy ne class the whole c^f them being recom- 
mended by the Roman Catholic bishops of the dioceses 4o which 
they belong. 

They are divided into seven classes, in each of which they spend 

* ITie Bursers are those for wlio»e education provision has bec*n made by private in- 
dividuals. The Dunboyiie class ought to consist of twenty, ^et‘ectcd from tlie senior 
i>ch()lars. They receive an annual income from the College where they may remain 
three years longer than the other students. The f«p for their support arises partly 
from an estate left by Lord Dunboyne of 500/. a-year, partly from a parliamentary 
grant of 700/. a year, given on the understanding that tlierc should always be twenty 
in, tliat class, in hopes, we suppose, that some few students might have time to acquire 
general information. The trustees, however, in direct violation of this arrangement, 
have never kept the nymber complete, and have taken upon themselves to dffvoto 
to SttxpIttS arising by this means to other and totally dlHerent purposes. 
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,one year — ^the first Is devoted to thij classics ; the second, to rhe- 
toric and belles-lettres; the third, to logic^ metaphysics, and 
ethics ; the fourth, to mathematics and natural philosophy. The 
three next comprise the students of divinity, under the superin- 
tendence of the profi^ssors of Hebrew and sacred scriptures, of 
moral, and of dogmatic theology. With this ends their course of 
instruction, unless the student should have been elected to the 
Dunboyiie class. By this time they have attmned the age for 
priests" orders, as they generally enter about seventeen, and they 
then retiiiii, in number about fifty annually, to their respective 
dioceses. Undoubtedly the time occupied in their classical and 
mathematical education is snfticient to give them as piuch know- 
ledge in those branches as it is necessary for a parish priest to pos- 
sess. It does not seem, however, that the extent of their learn- 
ing is commensurate with the time devoted to it. A book or 
two of Homer, and half a dozen odes of Horace appear to be 
almost a twelvemonth’s employment ; and their rhetoric, of which, 
it is said, they know sonuthiug — and their ethics, of which it is 
owned they know nothing, fill up another year. We arc, of 
course, unable to pronounce on the merits and learning of the 
professors ; but were we to judge of all from the qualifications of 
one of them, we should not rate their acquirements high. Mr. 
Callan, the madiematical lecturer, was asked, if his course em- 
braced the subject matter of the sixth book of J'iUclid ? In his 
answer, he professed total ignorance of its contents. It would 
have been perfectly consistent with this, had the classical lecturer 
disclaimed all knowledge of Virgil and Herodotus, or the rheto- 
rician, of Quinctilian and Aristotle. 

The instructions given in divinity require rather more particular 
notice. We shall presently examine into the nature •of the doc- 
trines inculcated ; but we wish here to call the attention of our 
readers to the difi’erent portions of Scripture re»i, and more espe*- 
daily to those omitted. Of the Old Tesli^tneut seldom above 
two, or at most three, books of Moses are reail. Of the New*, 
the greater part of the four Gospels, and the Epistle s to the 
Romans,* the Corinthians, the Ilebnwvs, Titus, Timothy, and 
some of those of St. Peter. The principal omissions are, the 
whole of the Prophets, the Apocrypha, which are reckoned ca- 
nonical by the church of Rome, the second J^pistlc to the Thes- 
salonians, first general Epistle of St. John and the Revelations — 
parts which, we cannot Mlit feel, require almost more tlian any 
others the explanation of an able commentator. Of these, the 
Prophets contain many passages relating to, antichrist, wliich 
*l^rotestants apply to the pope and the Catholic church. The two 
Epistles/ have mentioned, arc considered aS} bearing strongly 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. Lxxiv. £ n on 
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oil tlic same question, especially 2 Thess. c. ii., and 1 Gen. 
Ep. of St. John, c. ii. and iv. We do not affirm, that, in omit- 
ting these very important and beautiful parts of Scripture, tliey 
were solely guided by a desire to escape from the difficulty in 
which they would have found themselves, had they been called upon 
by the students to explain the passages considered by Protestants 
as most particularly applicable to the Catholic religion, lliesc 
omissions, however, have a suspicious appearance, and we cannot 
avoid laying considend^le weight upon this fact; the more so, 
when we recollect their conduct with regard to the deciflogue, on 
which no lectures are delivered, anti to which reference is seldom 
or never made. Indeed, in Catholic.catcchisms, and books of reli- 
gious instruction, the second commandment is frequently omitted. 
We remember, in the course of the debate in the House of Com- 
mons, last year, on the Catholic question, that Mr. Peel was vio- 
lently attacked for having ventured to mention this fact, and for 
having produced the tweniy-lifth edition of a catechism, printed 
with the a})probation of Dr. Milner, and of tlie four Roman 
Catholic archbishops in Ireland, by Mr. 11. Coyne, the pub- 
lisher, we beg leave to remark, of Maynooth. In this, the 
second commaiulnKJit is omitted ; but the tenth is divided into 
two, that the name Decalogue may not appear ex facie a misnomer, 
and this omission, we can safely affirm, is very usual in Ireland. 
We can furllier add, that in many Catholic countries on the 
coiiliiumt, we have ourselves s(‘en a vast vai iety o<* religious works, 
in which the d( calogue is inserted in this mutilated form ; and we 
must honestly confess that, however unjustifiable is such an alter- 
ation in the words of tlui Ifible, we do not, by any means, consider 
it as im[)olitic or laiealh^d for on the part of the Roman Catholics. 

In the course of their examinations, many of the professors 
stated, that every student possessed the Bible, and was not only 
encouraged, but /expected to study it. This assertion, imlooked 
for, as wc are sure it was, by some of the commissioners, was 
certainly calculated to impress them with the belief, that a greater 
liberty of investigation was allowed at Maynooth than is usually 
met wdth in Catholic seminaries. They might thus bt'. induced 
to imagine, that the Bible was not a sealed book, of which small 
portions only weri^ selected for comment, or permitted to be read ; 
but that the whole w'as laid before the students, and they were 
desired to inquire and satisfy their minds. When, however, strict 
scrutiny was made into the 1‘acts, the result was very different. It 
is true, that a regulation exists, by which every student is desired 
to provide himself witli a Bible ou his arrival at college. The 
regulation is, however, of very recent date in the first place, and* 
ia the second place it is very negligently enforced*, The* fact 

. seems 
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seems to be, that, before this rule ^vas made, very few possessed 
the Bible ; and that, since that time, many are without it ; and, 
moreover, that the professors, though nominally encouraging tlie 
young men to peruse it, contrive that little leisure shall be left at 
their disposal for that object : for so restricted are they by the 
number of hours occupied in the public lectures, and by the neces- 
sary preparation, that they have barely time to examine those pas- 
sages pointed out to them in class. Nor does it appear that the 
sttidents. themselves are in the least anxious to profit even by 
the very limited opportunities they may enjoy, as few or none 
ever read the Bible in private. One answer in particular struck 
us as most reinaikabhj. Mr. George Chapman ‘ might, perhaps, 
in an idle mood, have taken up the volume (the New Testa- 
ment) if it lay before him, and read merely to see the thing;’ 
anil another student of twenty-two ^ had niiver read any part of 
it, except the (iospel of St. John.’ This virtual exclusion of the 
Scriptures is, indeed, in perfect accordance with the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic church ; and if some indulgence, in that 
respect, is granted to those destined for orders, the same reluct- 
ance still remains to opiai the book to the laity. ^ The church 
of Rome,’ says Dr. Curtis, titular archbishop of Armagh, in the 
Appendix to the Nintli Report of these Commissioners, p. 4(), 
' niwer has y(‘t‘ and most likely never will, give a formal sanction 
to a translation of the Scriptures into any of the vulgar languages;’ 
and Dr. Crotty owns lie apprehends dimger from a use of the 
Bible. Ju iniisoii with tliese fteliiigs has been the conduct of 
the Catholic ch rgy ; and reluctantly, from want of space, do we 
content oursidves with ridcrriiig our j(*adeis to the testimony of 
the Roman Catholic archbisliops contained Yn the A[)])endix to 
the Ninth Jieport, to whicli, were we not fearful of exceeding 
our limits, we would gladly devote some jiages, us affording the 
strongest possible coniinnation of the chai^^s bi ought against 
them, of resisting tho distribution of the word of God. 

Hie discipline enforced at Mayiiooth is a question of some 
consequence, since iiiucli may be done in l arly life by a too strict 
or a too relaxed system of education, towards rendering the cha- 
racter gloomy and morose, or careless and licentious. Between 
these there is a just medium, diflicnit, perhaps, to attain, but which 
is not even sougiit after at this collegij. 

It is avowed, that the restrictions upon the liberty of the stu- 
dents are greater than in any other seminary in Ireland: we have 
no difficulty in adding, that they are greater tlian in almost any 
other seminary in Europe. Two months in evei»y year are tiominally 
assigned for vacations ; but a student cannot return to his home, 
even during that short space, without express permission from his 

3 ii superiors, 
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superiors, which is sparingly^'and reluctantly yielded. When in 
the college, out of the twenty-four hours, he has not quite three 
for recreation; and if he is in orders, which about half the 
students are, upwards of an hour out of the three ought to be 
devoted to reading his breviary. Moreover, except during that 
hour or two destined to amusement, he is condemned to profound 
silence, and any deviation from this rule is almost uniformly 
visited with the severest reprcdicnsion. Even during their time 
for relaxation, their liberty is far from extensive. In rainy ,jiveather, 
they are confined to the cloisters, though in fine they are per- 
mitted to play at ball, or possibly at prison-bars, in a gravelled 
court ; but they arc strictly prohibiten from amusing themselves 
with foot-ball, as that game is not deemed decorous for lads of 
seventeen — a notion worthy of the gn at Martinus Scriblerus. 
N ot satisfied with curtailing the amusements of the students, the 
superiors seek to become acquainted, if possible, with their most 
private feelings, and in pursuance of this desin^, they claim and 
exert a right of searching all desks. N ay, more, they afiirm that 
no letter should cut<;r Or leave the college till they have perused 
it, though they have not of late dared to enforce this unw'arr ant- 
able assumption of power. 

It will, of course, be readily imagined that if they are thus 
strict with regard to their actions, they are not*' less rigid with 
respect to the books they allow them to read. ^Thc authorities, 
why we cannot tell, seem reluctant to enter on that subject. 
Their catalogue does not, like the Index I'^.xpurgatorius of Rome, 
contain a list of forbidden, but only of permitted works, the 
number of which, as far as we can collect, appears to be very 
small.* We were much sui prised at some which were excluded ; 
for besides several which might have been expected, such as 
Gibbon, Voltaire, and the French Encyclopedic, they prohibit 
all works on surgery, or anatomy, together with others containing 
what we should reckon most valuable information. The direc- 
tions on this subject arc most stiictiy enforced ; expulsion is the 
penalty of disobedience. The introduction of newspapers is also 

^ Wo do not think it would have been ariiiss if the (Catholic clergy in Ireland had 
availed themselves of the power of prohibition, with regard to some of the books used 
in the schools under their charge. Thu Bible is strictly fmbiddcMi, but the following 
books, amongst others, are read : The Irish Rogues and Kapparees — The Life of Cap- 
tain Freney the Robber — The Garden of Lo^e — ^Thc Feast of Ivove — ^The Effects of 
Love — Faublas — ^The Monk — ^The lafc of Moll Flanders — PhilanderFlashaway — Fanny 
Meadows — Sir Harry Wildair — Lydia (a louse novel) — Mon Oncle Thomas — A ventures 
de Mariane— Liaisons Dangereuses, (the three last translated) — and Pastorini’s Prophe- 
cies. In the schools in the counties of Donegal, Kerry, Kildare, and Galway, there 
were found sixteen catechisms, ninety-seven books on religion, and three hundred and 
sixty-four novels and works of entertainment, of which the above arc* part; whicji we 
have selected, almost by*chance, out of many gnite as improper. The cpmMiissioners 
chose those four counties at hazard, as a speohuen of the whole. 
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rigidly forbidden by a bye-law, which is, however, completely 
illegal* For by tlie 33 Geo. IIL, if the, trustees wisli to enact 
any new statute, it must be submitted to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and it becomes law if, within one month, he does not signify his 
disapprobation. But with regard to the prohibition of news- 
papers, though the board of trustees have chosen to make a bye- 
law, they, for some reason not assigned, Jiave not thought fit to 
transmit it to the V iceroy. The statute^ as at present existing, 
has, therfefore, no legal authority; and were a student to be ex** 
pelled (the threatened punishment) for disobeying it, the visitors 
wouhl of course, on ap})eal, immediately restore him. Mr. Dow- 
ley, however, seems to consider the reluctance of the college to 
expel for a violation of this statute as a proof of their kind and 
lenient disposition — kind indeed to the student, in enacting a 
bye-law, in fact illegal, — though of that he may not be aware, 
since no copy^' of the statutes is given to him — lenient indeed in 
abstaining from enforcing an illegal decree, which, if enforced, 
must necessarily render themselves liable to heavy damages ! 

This is not the only instance, however, in which we observe 
them anxious to accommodate the authorised statutes to their 
wishes — not regulate their conduct by tlu^ statutes. For example : 
if a young mau be expelled, a communication is made to the 
Roman Catholic bishop of his diocese, but of that letter no official 
copy is kept — nft cause for his dismissal assigned to the young 
man himself. Why ? ‘ We cannot find it in the bond,’ is the 

answer. ‘ The statutes do not compel us to place our reasons on 
record.’ Again — before a student is admitted, he ought to pro- 
duce a certificate of his having taken the oOfh of allegiance. -f- 
But that ceremony, as we suppose it is termed at Maynooth, is 
almost always postponed. Why? They cannot say it is not found 
in the bond, but they assert that a contrary 'practice is more 
convenient* We can easily lielieve that, in many cases, (tlie 

Twice a year lliey are read iti hall — few probably would understand thottl thus 
burried ovcr^'still fev^er aUcrid to them, or tlienco, learn what is the right of appeal. 
Yet expulsion follows a violation of them. Both at Oxford and Cambridge a copy of 
the statutes is given to every under-graduate on matriculation. He is then- bound io 
be acquainted with them. 

t The oaths are far too long to insert. The substance of the first is, to, bc^ true 
allegiance to the king ; 4o disclose any conspiracies which muy come to his kna|rledge j 
to abjure the PreUmder and his family ; to reject the doctrine that heretics may be 
muraered, or that no iaith need be kept with them ; and that princes excommunicated 
by the see of Uonic may be <lcposed ; to deny that the pope has temporal pr civil power 
in the realm ; and to affirm that in taking the oath there is no mental reservation, and 
that no power exists in the j)opc to absolve from the performance of it.^ The second 
denies that the infallibility of the pope is an article of faith : or that any sin can be 
forgive* wit^iout true repentance. They swear that they wVA support the existing 
arrangement of •property j and they abjure any wish to overthrow or weaken the Pr^* 
testant Church, religion, or governmetiU 

evidence 
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eridence proves several instances,) it is convenient to escplain 
the oath of allegiance, and especially those clauses which re- 
late to the power of dispensation claimed by the pope, and the 
overthrow of the Protestant church establishment. On these 
points the feeliiigs of many Roman Catholics are direcll;y at 
variance witli the declaration contained in the oaths. It is, 
therefore, of some importance to argue them into taking these 
oaths without apparent 'reluctance, since to refuse them would 
be a too decided manifestation of opinion. We do not mean 
to say that this interpretation is always publicly given, or even 
given by a professor ; but a monitor may convey to the junior 
students the wishes of tlie superiors as to the line of conduct 
they should pursue, and in some cases such an explanation may 
have been absolutely necessary. It does not appear, indecul, that 
these oaths have always been very strictly construed, or very 
faithfully obeyed ; for in 1798, so much had the spirit of rebellion 
spread, that when J^r. Flood, then president of Mayiiooth, was 
directed to tender an oath, as a test to discover what united Irish- 
men were among the students, no less than eighteen out of, we 
believe, not quite two hundred, left the college to avoid taking it. 
What numbers remained, who did not scruple to (hmy their trea- 
sonable connections, it is, of course, impossible to say; but if we 
may judge from the conduct of some of their leaders at that time, 
who were all ‘ the most candid, the most o[)en, the most patriotic, 
and the most wortliy of inen,^ (vide evidence of Mr. Sheridan, Mr, 
Fox, and others, on the trial of Arthur O’Connor, at Maidstone,) 
it would seem they did not h<isitate at perjury to cover their de- 
signs. We caiuio*i but consider it as somewhat singidar that, 
under the strict disci[)linc maintained at Maynoolh, with the 
privilege of inspecting correspondence, and with tlie still greater 
powers possessed by the superiors, as the religious guides and 
sole confessors of the students, that the president, the deans, and 
the professors, should all be so utterly ignoj;ant of the treasonable 
feelings and proceedings in the college as not even to think it 
advisable to take some steps for the discovery and repression of 
them, till compelled to it by higher authority. In later times the 
same ignorance, or the same negligence, has prevailed ; for even 
ill Emmett’s rebellion, when it might have been imagined the pro- 
ceedings of 1798 would have awakened their attention, no notice 
was taken of a treasonable toast given publicly in the hall ; nor 
was it till after the insurrection had been quelled, that it was ge- 
nerally known that several of the students had been acquainted 
with the intended rising some lime before it actually occurred. 

We now comedo the consideration of the doctrines iticiitcated 
at Maynooth \ but here we shall totally omit those of a purely 
L. .. j theological 
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theological nature^ and confine ourselves to those relating to the 
conduct of Roman Catholics towards their fellow-subjects and 
towards the state. The most important refer, first, to the infal- 
libility and authority of the pope, and of general councils, em- 
bracing the question of the Gallican liberties ; secondly, to the 
canon law of Rome, and how far that is of* authority in Ireland; 
and, thirdly, to oaths and vows — wlien they, are binding, and when 
they may be dispensed with. * 

With regard to the Mayiiooth doctrines touching the powers of 
the pope — the result seems to be that even now, if he pronounces 
decrees ex cathedra, on ques^ons relating to doctrine or to church 
discipline, as matters ^ credenda ac tenenda,’ he claims complete 
infallibility and expects implicit obedience. It would appear, 
however, that it is not matter of faith to belitwe in this infallibility : 
and the opponents of this claim assert, that before any dictum of 
the jK)pe need be submitted to, it must he communicated to the 
whole Catholic church ; but if no objection is made to it within a 
reasonable time by a majority of the bishops, such dictum must be 
received as matter of faith. But iu points not pertaining to faith 
or morals, it is admitted that popes may possibly err. Such seems ’ 
to be the doctrine which, it is said, is taught at Maynooth. We 
use this iiidefinito language, as we are really afraid of pronouncing 
with too great confidence on the belief lield, or the tenets incul- 
cated, by the professors. It is said by the Rev. Dr. Anglade, 
Professor of Moral Theology, that it is highly probable that the 
j)ope is infallible, but equally probable that he is not so. Ilje 
same Dr. i\ngladc considers doubts on matters of probability so 
improper, that he declares he never will cast hij^^eyes on a theolo- 
gian who maintains a lax doctrine on that subject, same 

Dr. Anglade moreover informs the commissioners he cannot say 
what is generally thought at Maynooth on tlife matter of the 
pope’s infallibility, nor is he sure what is his own opinion on that 
subject. Dr. Slevin, Professor of Canon Law, Librarian, and 
Prefect of the Dunboyme Class, goes still a little further; he not 
only tells ils that the students have not made up their minds on 
this question, but lets out tlic important fact, that lui believes no 
Catholic bishop in Ireland has formed any opinion, still less 
delivered one, upop it. 

The opinions given on the temporal authority of the pope 
are not much moie decisively or satisfactorily expressed ; on this 
head many of the answers appear to be studiously evasive. It is 
true, the witnesses declare they do not believe the pope now pos- 
sesses the power of dethroning the king of England — (could they 
have owned .the reverse ?) nor do they think tlife Irish Catholics 
would obey a bull commanding them to rise in arms against their 
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sovereign. This latter answer was, however, generally coupled 'witfi 
an expression of the witness’s opinion that such a bull is not likely 
to be issued. It, moreover, deserves attention, that some, and 
only some, Irish priests abroad, seem to have felt any reluctance 
in reading the lessons for the day of St. Gregory VII,, in which it 
is recited as a merit in him that he had deposed Henry IV. of 
Germany, and which an;,e to this hour used in Rome. Two things 
are certain, that whatever may be the opinions now entertained 
or professed to be entertained by the clergy of Irelancl on this 
subject, many popes have asserted the possession of this power, 
and no pope has ever, in express terms, relinquished the claim. 
It would be wasting the time of our readers, were we here to 
enumerate any considerable number of the cases commonly and 
unanswerably cited on tliis head. It is sufficient to notice the ce- 
lebrated bull, ^ Unaiii Sanctam,’ issued by Boniface VIII,, in 
which his temporal power is asserted in the plainest language, 
viz., ^ Potto suhesse Romano Pontifici omnem humnnam creatu-- 
ram, dedmamns, dicimus, definimus, et pTonuntiamus de necessi^ 
tate salutisJ That of Pius V. deposing Queen Elizabeth, and 
calling on the Irish Roman Catholics to assist the rebel O’JNIeil 
against her, is also remarkable, not only for the country for whose 
benefit it was destined, but for the ap^nohatur received. It 
was approved of, in the fullest manner, by the Jesuits and the 
doctors of Salamanca and Valladolid, than whom no abler divines 
could at that time be found in Europe. Even subsequent to the 
declaration of the Gallican clergy in 1082, many instances might 
be adduced. In 1741 Benedict XIV., in the bull ‘ Pastoralis 
Romani,’ excommunicates all magistrates who interpose in any 
capital or criminal cases against ecclesiastical persons. . In 1750 
he declared, that none could resist the bull ‘ Unigenitus/ and 
his when the question had become entirely temporal, a struggle 
between Louis XV'. and his parliaments. In 1708, Clement XI II., 
being offended with the Duke of Parma for some alleged dis- 
obedience, in spite of the humble requests of the kings of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, threatened to excommunicate Ifim and his 
adherents, and exempted all his clergy from laic jurisdiction. 

No pope has ever renounced the powers thus assumed; no council 
has ever declared these pretensions to be unfounded. We think 
we are, therefore, fairly entitled to argue that, though permitted to 
be dormant, these powers are not, in the regions of the Vatican, 
considered as dead. It was uncj^uestionably difficult for the wit- 
nesses examined Ij^fore the commissioners to prove that the power 
thus exercised w'as not temporal. They evade the difficulty by 
saying, that in .^uch cases the pope does not act ^ jure dfvino,* 
but ^jure humano:’ tliatia to say, he does not depo^se princes 
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t>ecauBe he has received tliat power from God^ but because he 
has a temporal authority over particular states, which at some time 
or another have been surrendered or given to his predecessors in 
the holy see. This distinction is nowhere, however, made by any 
pojte : we say, and wc say it advisedly, that in no bull, deposing a 
prince, does the pope, who publishes it, assume that power solely 
on account of the supposed claim he may have on that state, as 
having been once in his actual or iinplie(J*pos8Cssion. Dr. Slevin 
confessed, he cannot positively affirm that the popes have not as- 
serted the deposing power, jum divino ; he adds, that many of 
them, though conscious themselves they did not possess it by 
divine authority, wished the world to believe they did. We will 
leave it to Dr. Slevin to settle this point with his infallible popes, 
who, according to his own statement, assert, ex cathedr^, that they 
are endowed with powers to which, they are well aware, they can 
lay no just claim. We further leave it to Dr. Slevin to explain, 
how he conceives that, jure humano, the popes could dispose of 
America, and give all countries discovered, of which might after'* 
wards be discovered, on the east of an imaginary line, drawn from 
pole to pole, one hundred leagues westward of the Azores, to tlie 
Portuguese, and on the other side of this line, to the Spaniards. 
It is hardly possible to conceive that the holy father virtually possess* 
ed countries, of the very existence of which he was ignorant. But 
admitting that m all these cases the popes were acting ^ jure humano,^ 
the doctrine is almost equally dangerous : for there are few Euro- 
pean and no American states over which some pope has not nomi* 
nally been master, and of which, at some time or other, he has not 
granted investiture. Over these, it is admitted}, that, jure humano, 
he has had temporal power, and therefore Pius V. did not err in 
deposing Elizabeth, he deriving his power, in that instance, from 
tlie surrender, by John, of England and Irebind, We beg our 
readers to remark, that no popejias avowed his relinquishment 
of this power of deposing jure divino, still less that of deposing 
jure humano; to this hour no pope has formally abandoned his 
claim to^ England and Ireland; and therefore, Scotland is the only 
part of the United Kingdom over which Leo XIL might not claim 
jurisdiction — a position which, in substance, is asserted 
by Bellarmine, approved of by the Italian prelates, if not by 
many others, jfnd not resisted by any who sustain the ultramon- 
tane doctrines. 

These doctrines are, indeed, directly opposed by what are 
termed the Gallican Liberties, which are contained in four propo- 
sitions drawn up by the French clergy in lISB^. The first very 
clearly* denies the temporal power of the church; the second 
insists on the supremacy of general councils over the pope ; the 
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third affirms, that laws and usages in: the Gallican church, and 
also in others, should subsist without variation ; and the fourth, 
that tlie judgment of the pope is not above being reformed or 
revised, unless it has obtained the assent of the church* To these 
tenets all were obliged to subscribe who took degrees at tSie Sor- 
bonne, and few, if any, of the Freiicli prelates ever disputed their 
justice and propriety. It has so often been said, that the Irish 
clergy also had agreed td^them, that we really supposed this to be 
the case ; and we have consequently been surprised to find that 
the policy of that church has uniformly tended to support the 
transalpine doctrines. We do not in the least doubt that such is 
the case — notwithstanding the equivocating answers of Dr. Slevin, 
who imagines that the Homau Catholic bishops do assent to 
them ; for, when the only bishop* who appears as a witness 
is examined, (Dr. MTIale, bishop of Maronia and coadjutor 
bishop of Killala,) he states, distinctly, that he does not approve 
of those doctrines; that when he was professor of dogmatic 
tlieology at Maynooth, he never taught thtim ; and during his 
whole residence there, (seven years as student and eleven as 
lecturer,) he never heard them inculcated.^ In this he is sup- 
ported by various other witnesses, who add, that even Dr. 
M^H ale’s predecessor. Dr. Delahogue, an emigr^Miit Frenchman 
and a doctor of the Sorbonne, where he must have subscribed 
them, did not attempt to urge these particular tenets. Who can 
doubt that this person’s conduct in thus surrendering his own 
opinions was inlluenced by the knowledge he possessed of the 
secret, if not the avowed, wishes of the trust(;es? — particularly 
when it is observed ^\iat, for six years. Dr. MTIale acted as Dr. 
Delahogue’s assistant. No more then, we think, need be said to 
prove that the Irish church does not, as a body, admit these articles, 
or permit them to b^ taught. 

Although these arricles are tJius hostile to the supremacy of 
the pope, they admit that great authority pertains to general coun- 
cils ; and as by them many important decrees have been promul- 

* Dr. Murray was examinee!, but not on theological questions. 

+ 'Che passage in Dr. lVl‘Hale’s evidence on this subject is too long for insertion. Our 
readers will find it inp. iil7. Two sentences, however, w'o must extract: — ‘I wish 
dibiinclly to declare, that we did not adopt what are generally called the opinions of 
the Gallican church, contained in the four propositions of 1682 — rvhich, if pressed to 
the consequences of which they are susceptible, would appear to be subversive of the 
due independence of the church.’ ..... M may further state, as a fact, that 
in the full sense of the term, they never were taught in the College of Maynooth. Nay, 
Dr. Delahogue himself, a native of France, showed one of those minds that are superior 
to prejudicc.s of country or of education; and content to follow the defined line of Catholic 
doctrine, be did not ootrude' particular opinions on the college. — I should also say, that 
the introduction of all the propositions of the Gallican church would seem tq rae«to . 
lessen the salutary influence of the Roman pontiff, which we consider nepes&ary for the 
interests of religion.’ Dr is, at all events, fair gnd explicit. 

* gated 
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gated with reference to temporal as well as to spiritual affairs, it 
was highly necessary to inquire into the doctrine respecting them, 
taught by the professors at Mayiiooth. We think that doctrine is, 
—that councils are superior to the ^ pope; that their decrees on 
matters of faith are infallible and immutable ; and that, as such, 
they must be admitted by the bishops, without hesitation or delay. 
It would seem that, in temporal affairs, they have less right to 
expect implicit obedience. Yet, as often *as they have interfered 
iu such nAtters, and few councils have confined their attention 
exclusively to spiritual concerns, they have uniformly enforced 
their mandates. It was inquired, how far such conduct was juS'* 
tifiable ; and the answer, doubtfully given by some witnesses, 
more positively by others, was, that as, in all councils, many 
sovereigns were present, t ither personally or by their ambassadors, 
those decisions which trenched on temporal matters were to be 
considered as the acts of the whole assembled persons, not as 
the acts of ecclesiastics alone, or of the assembly as an ecclesias- 
tical assembly. The censures of the church, too, which were 
always declared to impend over the heads of those who disobeyed 
their orders, were, it is said, only intended as in aid of the civil 
authorities, on whom fi‘ll the charge of executing those decrees : 
for, as is laid in a class-book at Maynoolh: ^ Malta sunt 

decreta quse non pertinent ad iiivariabilem lidei regulam, sed sunt 
accommodata teaiporibus atque negotiis.’ On tliis wo will make 
but one remark: that, as this very plea was held to justify the 
crusades against the Albigcnses and Vuldenses, as well as the 
execution of Huss, yve should like to know whether, even now, 
any strong declaiation of authority by a coyncil against those 
whom they would term heretics, provided it were supported by 
sufficient force, would not be held to be ^ accommodata tempoi ibus 
atque negotiis' I As llomish divines, almost y ithout exception, 
have defended the doctrines laid down by general councils ami 
the conduct they pursued, the professors ot Maynootli were 
obliged to follow the*saine line. They appear, liowever, to feel, 
that the lUask w^as not devoid of difficulty ; and we recommend our 
readers to peruse with special atUnition that portion of the evidence 
of Dr. Crotty and Dr. Sievin, wliicli relates to the fourth council 
of Lateran, and the council of Constance. In the first of tliose, 
a crusade was ^published against the wretched Albigenses and 
VaJdenses ; all vassals were released from their obedience to 
princes who supported those sects ; and all persons were excom- 
municated who should not, within twelve months, exterminate the 
hei'etics within their reach. When Dr. Crotfy was pressed, with 
respect ito this gross interference with temporal, rights, he sheltered 
himself behind the explanation we have just given, and affirmed 
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that this decree was the work of the laity — but Gregory IX. 
has thought fit to insert it among his decretals, and thus made 
it canon law! Even were we to admit this excuse, with re- 
ference to the fourth council of Lateran, it seems to us utterly 
impossible to apply it with justice to the council of Constance. 
That council was originally summoned to decide upon the con- 
llicting claims of the three pontiffs, Gregory XIL, John XXIII,, 
and Benedict XT 11. ^'They all asserted superior power; each 
excommunicated the adlierents of his two rivals ; and tlihs, at one 
time, the whole Christian world lay under this severe sentence. 
Before this council John Hiiss was ordered to appear, for having 
propagated Wickliffe’s doctrines in Bohemia, j^ot trusting to 
his enemies, who composed the majority in the council, before he 
left Prague he obtained a safe-conduct from Sigismund, which 
commanded all persons within his dominions (and Constance was 
an imperial city) ^to let him (Huss) freely and securely pass, 
sojourn, and return.^ Notwithstanding, soon after his arrival at 
Constance, he was arrested, and after about six months’ imprison- 
ment, convicted of heresy by the council. He was degraded, and 
then delivered over to the secular arm for punishment; and, ac- 
cordingly, witliout other trial, and solely in consequence of the 
sentence of the council, on July 7th, 1415, he was burnt alive. 
Strong remonstrances having been made by the Bohemians, and 
much blame having been cast on Sigismund and on the council, 
they, in their defence, declared ^ that this most mighty prince,’ 
(Sigismund,) ^ in his treatment of John Huss, notwithstanding the 
foresaid safe-conduct, did aright that which was lawful and becom- 
ing ; and whosoevey should detract from this sacred council or his 
royal majesty, or in any manner speak evil of them on account of 
their acts in the affair of the forementioned John Huss, should be 
punished without remission as a favourer of heretical pravity, and 
guilty of the crime .of lese-majesty.’ The commissioners were 
anxious to know how far the conduct of this infallible council was 
justified and supported. The question was, indeed, perplexing, 
as the trial and condemnation were purely spiritual ; and k seemed 
not a little unjust to blame the secular power for carrying into 
effect the punishment which the council had virtually decreed, since 
declaring Huss a heretic was, as they well knew, in fact condemn- 
ing him to the flames. But as no good CatholFc could censure 
the proceedings of so orthodox a council, which had deposed three 
popes. Dr.. Grotty and Mr. Higgins, the present professor of 
dogmatic theology, thought it much more advisable to justify than 
to blame the conduct of the council. They affirm that the words 
of the safe-conduct pnly protected Huss on his road to Constaffee, 
and did not guarantee his return; that even if it did; that pm- 
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tection being injurious to the Christian religion, and derogatory to 
tlie rights of the church, it was unlawful, and therefore the council 
was not bound to observe it and that his death was not by order 
of the spiritual authorities. The reply may be short. In the first 
place, the safe-conduct covered his return in the most explicit terms, 
— next, such a defence is substantially admitting that no faith 
need be kept where heretics are concerned, since heresy may 
always be considered injurious to the true ^Christian religion, and 
the support of it derogatory to the righte of the church, — and 
* lastly, that the council did virtually, if not in words, order the exe- 
cution of Huss. We cannot but think it would have been more 
prudent in our gentlemen (\f Maynooth not to have so warmly 
defended such transactions as these. 

The most important question arising under the head of canon 
law, is the claim made by Catholics over whatsoever properly has 
once belonged to the church, and has been alienated from it 
without the consent of the pope. The whole revenues of the 
Protestant church in Ireland are in this situation, and our readers 
must be well aware that the claim alluded to has often been 
asserted in no unambiguous terms, if not by the prelates of the 
Catholic church, at least by many who are supposed to speak 
their sentiments, and whose exertions have received the repeated 
thanks of the assembled clergy as well as of the laity. On this 
point there seems no doubt, that the popes have uniformly, at 
least from the time of Paul 11., claimed the right of inter- 
ference in the disposal of church property, nor have they ever 
admitted the legality of any alienation to which they had not 
assented. They further lay down as a principle, that whoever, 
without their approbation, has acquired cbtuich property, whe- 
ther by confiscation, by purchase, or by inheritance, be lie 
Catholic or heretic, is bourtd to restore it without compensation^ 
as soon as it can be made available to religious purposes. 
This claim has been advanced in many ca’^es ; but we shall 
mention only two or^tliree of late occurrence. Clement XI.^ 

^ The woi^jls of the council are, ‘ although by natural, human, or divine law, any faith 
or promise which is prejudicial to the Olholic faith need not be kept/ Dr. Crotty, in 
yindicatiug the council, is somewliat embarrassed w ith these w'ords, as he cannot, of course, 
directly admit that no faith is to be kept with heretics ; lie, therefore, chooses to inr>»- 
gine that they have reference solely to unlawful promises. This does not materially 
alter the case ; for as i^ rests with the Catholic churchy to declare whether a promise is 
lawful or not, it still enables them to violate their oaths, and then sheller themselves by 
declaring that the oatli was in itseU unlawful. Thuanus, whose works Dr. Crotty, by 
the bye, has never read, says that the divines in bis time publicly contended that no faith 
was to be kept with heretics, and defended their assertions , by the authority of the 
^council of Constance. The third council of Latcran asserts thjs same proposition. It 
*says, in the twenty-seventh chapter, ‘ That all those who are any ways bound to heretics 
shoulcUcon^der themselves absolved from all fidelity and obedience to them, so long as 
they persist i» their iniquity,’ * 
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iu a letter to Augustus king of Poland and elector of 
Saxony, assures him that, as a recompense for his exertions in 
propagating the Catholic faith, he will not demand from him, nor 
his Catholic successors^ tlie restitution of the confiscated estates 
of the church in Saxony ; ^ nay more,’ he says, ^ to appease the 
consciences of those who possess them, if, having abjured heresy, 
they determine to rdurn to the Catholic faith, we shall make 
over to them for ever ^11 the aforesaid property.’ Clement XII* 
confirmed this brief, and added, as a gift, under similar con- 
ditions, the income which the actual possessors had, up to that 
time, derived from those estates. Benedict XIV., in a most 
elaborate bull, with reference to ^tlie property at Antibaris, 
which had been seized by the Turks, expounds this doctrine at 
great length ; and although he concludes by refraining to give 
instructions to the Archbishop of Antibaris, till he has obtained 
further information, it is evident he adopts the principle we have 
mentioned, and is only doubtful whether the principle applies to 
the case of Antibaris. In the same spirit, Pius VII., approving 
of the concordat of 1801, assents to the past sales of the church 
property iu Prance, for the sake of restoring tranquillity to that 
country, ^ et ut, quod potissimum sit, felix Catholicai religionis 
restitutio fiat.’ Prom these instances, and we might easily cite 
many more, it is evident, that the see of Ronui to this hour 
asserts this claim ; and could not allow that the Protestant Church 
has any legal right to its property, except thift, having enjoyed 
it one hundred years, it is possible, but not certain, that it might 
plead a sort ol' statute of limitations. Dr. Slevin, evidently 
agreeing with this doctrine, states, that he considers ^ the original 
spoliation of his ahurch a3 unjust — but that, by lapse of years, 
that, like other usurpations, has become sanctified by* time.’ The 
candid Doctor adds, he cannot fix the time when that transfer be- 
came lawful. Wo think we could, however, point out the moment 
when the resumption of the property in question w ould take place. 
The witnesses examined by this coinmissiou durst not, indeed, 
express certain feelings, or certain expectations, whether they 
entertained them or not. But when we read the pamphlets 

now 

♦ In a letter from Dr. Doyle to Lord Farnham, under the signature of J. K, L., we 
fitni the following passages : — ‘ 1 think the church establishmenV (in Ireland) must fall 
sooner or later; clamour, bigotry, enthusiasm, and a spirit of selfishness, constitute its 
proNont chief support. If some such man as Burke would arise and free the nation 
from the reproach of the Irish temporal establishment, he would relieve religion from 
an encumbrance, and the laud of the country from an intolerable pressure. The con- 
cession of the Catholic claims would hasten the desirable result. We in Ireland havcw 
been accustomed to \iew it from our infancy, and when men gaze for a considerable 
time at the most hideous monster, they can view it with diminished horror 9 bufh. man 
of reflection, living in Ireland, and coolly observing the workings of tfle church estai 
. . blishment, 
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now almost daily published, (and to one of diem, by Dr. M^Hale, 
we shall presently call the attention of our readers ;) when we 
listen to die furious declamations of their leading demagogues, 
and when we perceive, even in their eijaminations before diese 
commissioners, their reluctance to allow due rank to the Pro-^ 
testant prelates, whose titles they give to their own clergy, we are 
compelled to believe, that the Romanists of Ireland are but wait* 
ing for a favourable movement to realise an old and cherished 
design of overturning tlie Protestant estahfishment of that country. 

It was* readily avowed, that the pope and all his prelates still 
claim and possess the right of excommunication. Nor does the 
pope allow that Catholics only are liable to excommunication. For 
as Protestants are baptized tlmy are Christians, and are, therefore, 
subject to the spiritual censures of the Catholic church, a power 
expressly claimed in the bull ‘ Siiigiilari Nobis/ issued 1749. 
They are, indeed, often included in those bulls which excommu* 
nicate whole classes at once, such as ^ Pastoralis Romani,’ 1741, 
by which these censures are inflicted against all who assist infi- 
dels or heretics in carrying on war against Catholics ; * Coena 
Domini,’ 1741, which was annually published at Rome till 1773, 
excommunicating all persons who ‘ directly or indirectly, tacitly or 
expressly, procured, passed, or enacted statutes, ordinances, or any 
other (hjcrees, cji who adopted them when passed, whereby eccle- 
siastical liberty is destroyed, injured, or infringed, or our rights, 
or those of any^clmrcli, are in the slightest degree prejudiced, 
&c., Slc, Dr. Slcvin kindly assured the commissioners, he did not 
think it probable tliat the present jmpe would re-issue this last bull; 
but at the same time confessed, that, were His Holiness to publish 
it, he would not be exceeding his legitimate rights. In later times, 
Dr. "J"roy excommunicated the United Irishmen ; and if this pow er 
had never been exercised for a less justifiable cause, the world 
would not have had much reason to complain, of its existence. f 
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blishment, would seek for acme likeness to it only among the priests of Juggernaut, 
who sacrifice the poor naked human >ictims to their impure and dele^dable idols.’ 
Such language needs no comment. It comes from the pen of a man, we beg to remark, 
whose evidence belore the comnoUces of the lords and commons was quoted as a proof 
of the conciliating spirit ol the Catholic church. He was then on his guard, but hia 
real feelings at length break out. In a .somewhat .similar spirit is a paragraph in an 
avowed organ of the Catholic Association — the Dublin Evening Post of October, 1827. 
In it we find these vfords; ‘ Dr. Klrington, who, as our readers will observe, holds in 
pariibm one of the dioceses under the charge of Dr. Doyle* — the Protestant bishop 
of Ferns being a bishop iii partibus ihfidelium, and his diocese being under the charge 
of Dr. Doyle ! Need we say more? 

* We do not quote those bulls as being actually enforced at present, but as showing 
the tone of the Catholic religion, and the power cliimcd by tfle popes. 

t Jhe conduct of the Catholic parish-priests during the last general election in Ire- 
land IS bgst possible commentary on these claims. Tbo\f|gh they are not, in fact, 
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In defence of such measures they argue, that these spiritual cen- 
sures ai'e merely in support of the civil law, and that it being very 
difficult to draw the line where temporal authority begins and 
spiritual ceases, it is unjust to charge the consequences on the 
church. This may be true to a certain extent, and we might 
allow some weight to the excuse, did we perceive that these bulls 
of excommunication were issued at the request of the civil power ; 
but, on the contrary, vve remark,' that most of them are directed 
against temporal princes^ and that many, such as ^ Coena Domini,^ 
have been warmly, seldom indeed successfully, resistd»J by the 
laity. We must, then, consider the issuing of excommunications 
by the pope aiid his prelates as a direct assumption of temporal 
power, and regard the reason assigned merely as a proof that they 
still continue to pursue that system of evasive reply and Jesuitical 
defence by which, in all preceding times, they endeavoured to 
conceal, their encroachments and protect their assumed privileges. 

We have reserved to the last the question regarding oaths and 
vows, and the dispensing power of the pope. For if such a 
privilege were claimed and exercised by the one party, believed 
and acquiesced in by the other, all bonds of public or private 
society would be burst asunder, and even life itself would cease 
to be protected. We were hot surprised then to find that the 
witnesses, ill general, at first declared they felt^ themselves, in 
every case, bound by^ their oath; but, upon further examination, 
there appeared ho slight degree of casuistry behind. In all Pro- 
testant countries the,, sanctity of an oath is most expressly incul- 
cated, and tlie strongest reluctance is shown to admit as valid any 
excuse for the violation of it.* Such certainly ought to be the con- 
duct pursued in th^. education of youth. Such is not the course 
adopted at Maynoolh :* for fhere they exercise their whole ingenuity 
in discovering .causes, which may authorize the violation of an 
oaith. They reckon seyen ^ causae excusanles,’ and five ^ causae tol- 
lentes,^ each, with scholastic precision, divided into several 
heads, and the whole ^summed up with an assurance that such 
ought to be the belief of every true Catholic. Some of these 
twelve reasons are sufficiently obvious, such as impossilfility, ille- 
gality, and the remission of the promise by the person to whom 
it was made and whom it was to benefit. But, among other 
causes, we find it asserted, th^t it is lawful to break an oath, if, 
by not fulfilling it, you tfiiuk you shall be able to^ do greater g(^d 
than by keeping it ; or if the person swearing limits his obligation 

entitled to pronounce excommunication of their own authority, the lower freeholders 
• believed they were, therefore topk part with them against their landlords, or 
else submitted to the refusal of the sacraments, and if tradesmen, in many cases, suf- 
fered total ruin by the lots of the|r Catholic customers ^ 
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(viei edam ta^ita et subintellecta, — is^not this i^ptal re^erv^ioat) 
or if, ibeing previously bound to a superior, Ssuch as a si^rior 
of regulars, and, i fortiori, the pope, h| (the supe|ior) snould 
object to the oath ; or, if the person to whom either the in- 
dividual who has taken the oath, or the matter eonceming which 
the oath is taken,, is subject, (persona jurans. vel materia jur||;* 
menti,) should think fit to make void the obligation — efiam sine 
causa. We cannot but consider the latitude, we may say 
the enco’iragement, thus given to violate oaths as sufficiently 
hazardous even to persons of mature years and intellect: what 
are we to think of it in the case of college-striplings, the children 
of Irish peasants ? In every doubtful case, the clergy are to be 
referred to as sole arbiters. „ It is true that they attempt to explain 
many of those excuses by referring them to cases of religion, such 
as vows ; but, intermingled as temporal ,and- spiritual matters are 
by Catholics, this defence is by no means sufficient to reniove all 
the difficulties with which they have surrounded theoiselves. For 
instance, if any regular, such as a Jesuit, be examined on oath, 
and questions are put to him, the corjrect answers to which might 
be prejudicial to his order, it is not clear whether^ he might not 
feel himself obliged by the command of his superior to deny the 
truth. It is certain, tliat if the matter concern the comniunity in 
a religious poiiif of view, the superior may make Void jiny oath the 
monk may have taken. And even \yith,Tegaird‘tO the oath taken 
by the Homan CJatholic prelates, Dr. ^evin desired time to con- 
sider before he would pronounce whetlier, if a bishop became 
acquainted with the secret of his sovereign, 'which might affect 
the power of the pope, he was not bound forthwith to disclose it, 
however apparently at variance with his oaitl^ of temporal alle- 
giance. Nor must we omit to mention that though ^equivoca- 
tiones strict d dictw^ are prohibited, not the slightest blame is 
attached to ^ equivocationes lat^ dictee? The bne may be more 
criminal than the other ; but wc are at a loss to imagine, bow 
either can be reckoned harmless. 

In addition to these twelve causes, and these permitted equivo- 
cations, t&ere is yet another power still ^ore efficacious— the 
power of dispensation possessed by the pope* ^ Existit in ecclei^ia 
potestas dispensandi * in votis et Jurameiiti^,' *i8 a proposition 
broadly laid dowp in one of the class-books; at Maynooth, without 
any qualification, unless we consider as suqh a detached paragraph 
occurring twenty pages before, which admits the cofnmoti good to 
be a reason for not dispensing with an oath; but. even to this 

♦ Some divines imagine that ‘potestas di 5 pert.‘»andi’*mqrely means the power of 
explaining gway the nieanirrg of 4 vow or oath. Others hold to be actaal diapeiiaa- 
tion ; the re!ftilt is precisely the same : the latter doctrine is that taught at Maynooth. 
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exception, four counter-exc^feptions are made. The doctrine, 
however, as stated by Dr, M^Hale, is, that the pope has the de- 
cided power of dispensifcig ; first, for the honour of God ; secondly, 
for the utility of the church ; thirdly, for the common good of the 
state ; and fourthly, for the common good of society, — under which 
four heads it seems .to us that every possible case may come. 
And, whenever any doubt may occur, especially should it relate to 
religion, the pope is td be the sole judge ; but he is to use his 
judgment for cdificatioA only. No general council intposes any 
limit whatever on this right of dispensation ; and the reason as- 
signed by I)r. M^Hale for this most extraordinary latitude given, 
is, that the bishops, in council asseinfoled, thought it unwise to be 
troubled with unnecessary suppositions, as they knew that the 
lines of duty were too well defined for the pope to overstep them. 
As, however, popes have availed themselves of this dispensing 
power even to the extent of absolving subjects from their alle- 
giance, and as no council has thought it necessary or wise to 
blame such exercise of the pontifical prerogative, we doubt whe- 
ther any council has considered the stretch of power as unwar- 
rantable, and whether later popes have had any but prudential 
reasons for abstaining from the like. We feel ourselves justified, 
then, in believing, that however this right may now be explained 
and modified by schoolmen and divines, and hoWever difficult it 
might now be to enforce obedience to it, the power in its fullest 
extent has existed — has never been abandoned, and the claim may, 
we do not say will, be revived. Nor should we forget that, as 
general councils are all supposed to be inspired, so that no solemn 
decision of theirs can be contrary to Scripture, if any particular 
doctrine be propounded, every Catholic must admit that promul- 
gation as conclusive evidence tliat the doctrine exists in Scrip- 
ture, The totd omission, then, of any restriction on this over- 
whelming power *^is^ we think, quite decisive proof that, by the 
theory of the Romish church, the exercise of it is considered in 
perfect accordance with the w'ord of God. We are not singular 
in coming to this conclusion ; for several of the witnesses declared 
that they, in common with others, assented to tlie doctrine we 
have laid down, and many cases have occurred in which a similar 
impression has been conveyed. We remember one instance in 
particular: whilst at Rome, a few years ago, we were informed 
by an Abb4 of high character, that he had been applied to by a 
Frenchman, of birth and family, then in the imperial service, and 
who has since been prefect of a department, (we omit the names, 
as the parties,* with both of whom we are well acquainted, are - 
Still living) to obtain for him, from the pope, in the first place, a 
dispensation froni his oath of allegiance to the emperor, and in 
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die next, absolution for a crime he^ intended to commit^ namely^ 
the murder of Buonaparte, The Abb6 declined to interfere, and 
the plan was accordingly dropped. We have no doubt of the 
accuracy of this statement, which we pedge ourselves to have 
given as we received it. If such can possibly be the feelings of 
any persons of education, and this individual was a gentleman of 
elegant accomplishments and strict religious principles, what can 
we expect from the miserable peasantry for whose edification the 
students ^f Maynooth are fed and taugli?, under die patronage of 
this Protestant government ? 

The substance, then, of the doctrines taught at Maynooth seems 
to be this, — that with regard to the infallibility of the pope they 
decide nothing ; that his bulls ought or ought \iot to be received ; 
and that he is either superior or inferior to general councils ; that 
parts of the canon law are binding, and parts not, but which they 
cannot exactly say ; that oaths may be dispensed with in many 
cases, but what those cases are it is not easy to define. The only 
point which is quite certain is, that they do not admit the Gallican 
liberties. With regard to the details, we pust refer pur readers to 
the preceding pages, and to the evidence itself. They may judge 
from thence whether the doctrines inculcated at Maynooth are 
likely to produce useful parish-priests, honourable neighbours, 
and loyal subjects. Anxious as the professors seem to be to gloss 
over such unpleasant matters, they feel it difficult to conceal the 
facts, that strong disapprobation at the amount of the revenues 
of the Protestant church is frequently expressed; that an ardent 
desire to see it overthrown is often manifested ; and that the dis- 
solution of the Union is a question much agitated and warmly 
supported among the students of Maynooth ^ and truly the fruit 
appears to be worthy of the tree. 

We cannot close without adverting to two minor points : the 
Letters of Hierophilos, and a society existing in* the college, called 
the Sodality of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. * We should not have 
thought it necessary to distinguish the liCtters of Hierophilos from 
other ephemeral procTuctions of the same violent description, had 
they not been attended with very peculiar circumstances, which 
would almost induce us to devote a separate article to the subject. 
One of the statutes of Maynooth requires that no professor shall, 
while, he remahjp in office, publish any letter, pamphlet, or book, 
without the sanction of the president. Dr. M‘H ale, however, 
thought fit to disregard this injunction, and wrote, besides other 
political tracts, these letters of Hierophilos; under his especial 
direction they were circulated among the young; mCn of the college, 
who were well awaie of the real name of the audior. Moreover, 
he tCou^ht fit to present to the President, Dr, Omtty, a copy of tliis 

3 I 2 pamphlet, 
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pamphlet^ as a special mark of his regard. Dr. Crotty, however, 
does not think he was bound to inquire into this transaction, which 
he allows to be a violation of the statutes, because he had no legal 
proof that the letters weve the production of Dr. M^Hale. He ap- 
pears totally to forget that the printer could easily have supplied 
the deficient link in the evidence. To us it is a novel doctrine, that 
the president of a college ought not to commence an investigation 
when he knows that an important statute has been broken, but is 
to wait till the offence is voluntarily confessed. Is it in}f:haritable 
to believe that Dr. Crotty chose to overlook this act, most unjus- 
tifiable as regards itself, and most injurious as regards example 
to the students, because he entered kilo Dr. M^Halc’s views, and 
approved of the sentiments contained in his pamphlets? Dr. 
M‘Hale, by some strange argument, which we do not profess to 
understand, tries to prove that by affixing to them a fictitious 
name he avoided coming within the statute. The law, forsooth, 
applied only to the Reverend Dr. M^Hale — not at all to Hiero^ 
pliilos! We do not like to charge this Reverend Doctor with 
peijury, lest it should j^e considered libellous ; but wc know not 
how to use milder terms than to say that he was guilty of a m ilful 
and deliberate violation of his oath, he having distinctly sworn 
* carefully and faithfully to preserve all and every one of the sta- 
tutes and regulations of this college.’* There are but two lines 
which he can follow in his defence — either that he took this oath 
with a mental reservation; or, that iiyiagining liis keeping this 
oath might be disadvantageous to the church, he ihouglit fit to 
grant himself a dispensation ‘ per tertiam et scptiinam causas ex- 
cusantes.’ We must al3o remark, as most curious coincidences^ 
that the first of these letters was published the very year this 
Doctor was elected professor of dogmatic theology — the lecture- 
ship most connected with the points he discusses in his pam- 
phlet ; and that aw soon as it was universally knowui that he was 
the author of these publications, the Irish Catholic clergy renewed 
their postulation to Rome to have him appointed to the rank 
which he at present holds — that of coadjutor-bishop of Killala, 
cum Jure necessionis. 

We have neither space nor patience to discuss at length the sen- 
timents contained in these letters. In Dr. MTIale’s evidence he 
admits and justifies every word and every expression. The sub- 
stance would seem briefly this : he considers crime to increase in 
proportion to the circulation of the scriptures by Bible Societies. 
Many, if not most, Protestants are attached to their religion solely 
from interested mptives. All clergymen of that persuasion he , 

♦ Of these the following is one i— ‘ Si quis omnium libros scriptave pvulgaverit, 
gdeatibusvg cou&ciua Preside et inscio et improbante, exigitor,* • 
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would ftin reckon as laymen ; he gives no titles to our prelates, 
and styles them ‘ officers removable at pleasure/ The Protestant 
establishment he thinks most mischievou^ their right to tithes is 
very questionable, to say the least of it, in England, much more 
so in Ireland ; and the confiscation of their property would be an 
act most beneficial to the country. He says, that ^ if the legisla- 
ture were to adopt sucli a course as the abolition of the Protestant 
establishment, he and other Catholics woyld consider it very wise, 

* from the respect they bear to the legislatnre, lie subjoins an inr 
quiry, what Protestants would have dohe had they been in the pre- 
sent situation of the Irish Catholics? — why rise in arms, he an- 
swers, to defend their rights*; and he sums up the whole with a 
strong insinuation of ^ Go thou, and do likewise/ He is asked 
whether these Letters contain the full extent of his opinions 
on ^ the riglits and stability of the Established church/ WiUi some 
difficulty the commissioners drag from him this reluctant reply : 
^ Such a question regards interior sentiments — human tribunals 
only judge of external actions and opinions.' On this answer we 
need make no remark ; it speaks for itself^ nor need we ask what 
effects the eleven years’ lectures of a man of considerable talents, 
actuated by such interior sentimentSf must have been calculated 
to produce ? Ij: may be said such arc the sentiments only of a 
single prelate, not of the Catholic clergy in Ireland ; but when we 
find others, and especially Dr. Doyle, their ablest leader, uttering 
similar opinions ; and when we find disapprobation of the con- 
duct of the Doyles and the M^Hales expressed by none, col- 
lectively or individually, we must attribute to the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops as a body full and entire cohcjirrence with Uiero- 
philos and J.K.L. Of their prudence, their justice, and their 
loyalty, the British nation may judge. What language some Ca- 
tholics hold, what sentiments they avow, is now known. By many 
that conduct is justified, by all openly or tacitly commended. 

The last topic we shall notice, is the Sodality of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, established a few years ago by Dr. Murray. 
In itself it seems to be merely one of those fanatical and mys- 
tical societies so common in Italy, by means of which gross 
superstition is encouraged under the pretence of abstracted piety. 
This society is, however, remarkable for having been supported 
by the ex-Jesuite when their order was abolished, as a means of 
perpetuating their influence, and of paving the way for their re- 
establishment. The system of devotion practised in it is replete 
with absurdity, and the whole history of its origin only equalM 

• by the rhapsodies of the Soeur Nativity. Iti Tuscany, Scipion 
de Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, a distinguished prelate, warmly 
opposed ft, for which he was severely coudehm^ by Pius VI. 

He 
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He pet'severed, however, in asserting that it was connected with 
the Jesuits, and was njost pernicious in its effects on the minds 
of its members. In faipt, in proportion as that order has Iregained 
power, so has the Sodality increased ; and this much is known 
even to Lady Morgan; for in a strange farrago of ignorance, 
licentiousness, and jacobinism, lately published by her, called ^ Tlie 
O’ 11 liens and the O'Flahertys,^ in some of the very few intelli- 
gible sentences wc could discover in the wliole four volumes, 
she alludes to this fact as one which cannot be disputed. It 
must, therefore, be a matter of great suspicion, when we find 
this society suddenly introduced al^ Maynooth, soon after Mr. 
Kenny, an avowed Jesuit, had been elected vice-president, and 
immediately after Dr. Murray had visited Rome, where the 
general of that order resides. The connexion is strenuously de- 
nied by our witnesses ; yet, strangely enough, they allow that 
several of the superiors,* and two hundred students, are mem- 
bers of the Sodality. Nor is it less singular, that Dr. .Crotty, 
and tlie other witnesses, betray a remarkable unwillingness to allow 
that they knew that Mr. Kenny w^as a Jesuit. ‘ He did not 
know whether he doubted it or not — he had never asked him — he 
had it only from public fame,’ says Dr. Crotty ; and Dr. Anglade 
^ was not sure that there were any Jesuits in the country, because 
he had no legal proof of the fact.’ Yet both doctors were at 
last forced to admit, that they were perfectly well aware that Mr, 
Kenny and his ten brother professors at Clongowes, a seminary 
only a few miles distant from Maynooth, all belonged to the 
order of Loyola. 

With regard to the conclusion to be drawm from this mass of 
evidence, we shall say nothing. If the result of this system is 
thought likely to be beneficial ; if experience has shown us that 
the effect is goodr- so be it, Floueat 'Maynooth ! Let the 
system under w^hich one thousand two hundred, as we believe, of 
the Roman Catholic priests*now officiating in Ireleaiid have been 
trained for their functions, be fostered and riiaintained.-f* 


• Dr. Crotty owned only to eighty students, and no superiors. The reverse was 
proved by the dean who kept the register. Why this uniform reluctance to speak the 
truth ? 

t We think it right to say, that the above arilfcle was printed before we had an op- 
portunity of perusing Dr. Philpotts* ‘ letter to an English Layman, on the Coronation 
Oath,’ &c. In that work*^a work worthy of the better days of the church and the 
language— ihe reader will find the affair of Hierophilos treated with the fulness which its 
beinousness merits. 
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Abt. VIII . — A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Aberdeen^ K. jT,, President of tfie Sodety of Antiquaries^ on 
the E^^ieney of attaching a Mmeu4i> of Antiquities to that 
Institution. By James Heywood Markland^ Esq., Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. London. 1828. 

Tyril. MAllKLAND, in this very able and well-written 
address, fully proves, tliat, according to the origiunl scheme 
of the Antiquarian Society, it was Intended to establish a 
museum, where the monuments of ancient days might be placed 
under the care of the learned body instituted for die purpose of 
expounding their meaning alid elucidating their history. 

‘ I deem it,* he then continues, ‘ an idle task to dwell at length upon the 
benefits that would result from such a repository. “ Officers of State,” 
the class of persons first enumerated by Wanley, might not, as he sup- 
posed, derive much benefit from it, as we have abundant proof that the 
ministers of Queen Anne had more leisure than those of the present 
day: but to how many other classes of persons might it not prove a 
most useful and interesting place of resort ? ^ Not only would it afford 
information and assistance to the professed antiquary, but to all who 
are attached to historical researches, or to whom the progress of art, 
and the habits and customs of past ages, are subjects of attention. 
England has disq)layed a becoming zeal in accumulating the treasures 
of her early literature ; and the natural pnxluctions of her own and of 
other climates hftvc been classified and arranged with all the skill that 
science could render to so laudable an undertaking. The foundation 
has also been recently laid for a national gallery of paintings. Why, 
then, vshould not some effort be made to collect in one spot specimens 
of the antiquities of this kingdom, than which no collection could, with 
greater propriety, be styled e, rvatlonal one ; as,bfits means, the habits, 
arts, customs, and manners, of our forefathers would be at once (;or- 
rectly and vividly illustrated ? In certain classes of antiquities, indi- 
vidual exertions have done much : extensive and valuable collections 
of coins have been formed by noblemen and private gentlemen. The 
late Mr. Barre Charles Roberts, aided by his father*s liberality, ac- 
quired the principal part of his collection, at the cost of more than four 
thousand guineas, before he had attained the age of sixteen ; and the 
splendid armoury formed by Dr. Meyrick is no less creditable to the 
liberality and perseverance, than to the discrimination of our learned 
associate. Where so much ^ has been done by one, what might not 
be expected frofh the exertions of many congenial minds, each devoting 
itself to the promotion of one and the same object? 

‘ It may perhaps be said, that studies of a very opposite character 
to those of the antiquary, now occupy public attention; and that, 
amidst the more important inquiries of the present age, a museum of 
antiquities would not become an object of general interest, as not con- 
tributing to the advancement of those mentibq pursuits whicli are 
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fostered with such unprecedented zeal and liberality. But^ on the 
other hand, it may be urged, that the true philosopher will hesitate in 
undervaluing any researcles which are calculated to elicit J^lAth, and 
which, when wisely pursiisd, cannot fail, like those of the; antiquary^ 
powerfully to interest our nature. The obligations that learning in 
general owes to them cannot be disputed, nor how much of value a 
refilled period has borro'^^ed from the productions of darker ages j nor, 
again, can we pretend tp determine what further important results 
may yet be derived from djjigent and well-conducted inquiries. But, 
if antiquarian studies and antiquarian objects are henceforward to be 
slighted by the public; if nothing is to be judged of value, or worthy 
of serious pursuit, that is not attended with evident and palpable profit, 
— tlien it is, in a more especial mannei^, incumbent upon the society 
to step forward, and rescue whatever is intrinsically valuable and 
curious from perishing by violence and neglect. It will thus signally 
fulfil the objects for which it was founded; and, by thus acting, it will 
confer a lasting obligation upon posterity.’ — p. 8-10. 

Ill considering such a proposal, the first point of inquiry ought 
perhaps to be what Lord Coke terms the exclusion of a 
conclusion ; viz. the class of antiquities which ought to be re- 
jected ; and if, as we hope, we shall see Mr. Markland’s plan 
efFcctually realized by his zeal and activity, we submit that it will 
be a sacred duty on the part of the Curators of the museum, to 
refuse any statue or specimen, detached or removed from any 
structure sufficiently stable to ensure the reasonable protection of 
its contents. There are few spectacles more rueful than the 
historical relic lorn from the time-honoured walls to which it 
belongs, and turned into a show: the pendants and pinnacles 
of the Gothic hall ornamenting a ^ Chinese dairy — the brass 
torn from the gravdSlone, and standing boll upright between a 
Waterloo cuirass, and a spear from Otalieite ; — the shattered panes 
of the ^ storied window ’ suspended from the sash-frame, — all be- 
speaking, not a ratibnal affection for antiquity, but the destructive 
eagerness of the child! The extent of the mischief which can be 
committed by a diligent collector of this class is incalculable. The 
receiver is as bad as the thief. The museum, therefore, ;nust not 
participate in such felonies ; and the Directors must prove to the 
world that their collections are to lead to rational investigation, 
and not to satisfy idle curiosity. 

^\ hat, then, may the Museum possess bylawful title? Inscribed 
monumeiils, whether Roman, British, or Runic, constitute a class 
of antiquities of great importance ; and which, for the want of a 
proper repository, are constantly devoted to destruction. With 
respect to Roman mpnumcnts, we have heard it observed, that, in 

*•' The ornamenis of the e^plendid council-eh amber, adjoiuing Crosby l^lf, Tave 
been »o applied witbip thdlast few years, and the room itself turned inta a workshop. * 

general. 
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general, they are rude and of no vrflue as specimens of art. It 
may be so ; but every inscription is to be considered as the leaf 
of a b^l|^ — which, if it records only a Jungle name, preserves a 
fact, which' may be of tlie greatest importance to the inquirer. 
And if English history should ever be prosecuted as a study, and 
not as a tale, the political geography of Roman Britain, for 
which inscriptions generally aft'ord the Ijest, and often the only 
evidence, will, probably, be found to have bad no inconsiderable 
effect up^on the formation of the territorial governments of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Where the originals cannot be obtained, casts 
should supply their places. Drawings of inscriptions are most 
delusive guides ; and whimsical examples miglit be afforded of the 
hallucinations of the antiquary, mistaking the mistakes of the 
illiterate draughtsman for the genuine characters of the original 
sculptor, and reading with the utmost confidence what never ex- 
isted to be read. 

Weapons, ornaments, and all the various articles of the sup- 
pellectile class, require a public and notorious depository. If 
they are composed of the precious metals, they speedily find 
their way to the crucible ; if they are of less valuable materials, 
they are tossed about from hand to hand — some are trans- 
ferred from tlm virtuoso to the dealer, and lose all their value 
by their dispersion, or are neglected, spoilt, and destroyed. 
Of the fate of* such articles, the annals of the Society afford 
a curious example. During the presidency of Lord Aberdeen’s 
predecessor, several gold armlets, or bracelets, richly chased and 
of a very singular and unusual form, were discovered in Ireland, 
and exhibited to the Society. The singular style of these or- 
naments declared their origin. Bracelets, or armlets of gold, 
have been preserved amongst the regalia of England, from time 
immemorial; and they also constituted a favourite decoration 
amongst the northern warriors. Each of tliQ knights who manned 
the ship presented by Earl Godwin to Hardicanute wore golden 
bracelets of the value of sixteen ounces.* The Beah, or Beaje, a 
term depved from the verb Bijan, to bow or bend, and from 
whence the French baguc is formed, seems also to have sup- 
plied the place of current coin ; or, rather, it afforded a convenient 
mode of making a gift of value, just as Sovereigns now present 
a diamond rirg or a snuff-box. Hence Athelstanc is styled 
^ Beah- 2 ypa,’t or the giver of bracelets : Byrhtric bequeaths a 
Beah of the value of eighty mancusas of gold to his natural lord 
and sovereign; J and, in another instance, ne read of so many 
mancusas being paid ^ in uno annulo.’ There may, perhaps, 
be s»m5 doubt, and that is the only doubt, whether the armlets were 


Flor. Wigorn. t Ode on the battk ef Brunnaburgh. 
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Danish or Anglo-Saxon. A g^ntleman^ singularly distinguished by 
his unrivalled knowledge of the antiquities both of literature and 
of art^ * who heard that these ornaments had passed into the bands 
of a tradesman, addressed a letter to the Council, and obtained 
an order for a drawing of one of the bracelets, though not with- 
out opposition. This bracelet was purchased by an intelligent 
antiquary, f but all the others of these most singular jewels have 
shared the fate of the Darics, which, when consigned by Hastings 
to the Directors, were, after being, duly examined by tKe ^ com- 
mittee of treasury,’ faithfully forwarded to Goldsmith’s Hall, and 
melted into ingots : and the bullion being weighed and assayed, 
the value was carried to account, and a thankful letter written to 
the Governor-general, acknowledging the receipt of the thirty-six 
pounds odd diillings which thus recruited the finances of die 
Company. Such acts occur almost as frequently as there can be 
any temptation to commit them; and the only chance of preventing 
the deeds of Vandalism, is by offering some reasonable premium 
for the preservation of those remains J which are worth destroying 
by the finder : but how many are irretrievably lost ? The magic 
shield of Edwin ^ has, probably, been long since converted into 
tea-spoons or sugar-tongs. 

Drawings of antiquarian objects are properly enumerated by 
Mr. Markland amongst the contents of iiis museum. Of tliese 
the society already possesses a large and valu/ible collection, 
many by the late Mr. Charles Stodiard. We will not say that he 
was an artist wbo. cannot be equalled, but we may assert, that, as 
yet, no one has ever united equal accuracy and feeling, aud that he is 
the model whom every antiquarian artist must follow if he wishes to 
excel. Stothard’s pencil was always guided by his mind. Those 
who have not attempted to dfaw with precision, are scarcely 
aware how inaccurately the eye sees any intricate or complicated 
object, until its lihe§ and structure are futly intelligible to the 
understanding. Stothard never began his drawing, until, by pre- 
vious study, he had fully satisfied himself «f the tint,\the fonn 

* Mr. Douce. t Mr. 'Henderson. t Hickes, DissfEp. 187. 

§ Whilst these sheets are passing through tne press, a singular article of this description 
has been put into ou^ hands..~it is a very attenuated plate of gold, measuring about four 
inches by one, lately discovered at Llanpeblic, (Caernarvon,) near the Roman station of 
Segont’ium. The characters with which it is covered, are, for tne most part, Greek — and as 
Caesar slates, that Greek letters were known tOf the Druids, it migWi at first be supposed 
that we possess a genuine remain of tbe Celtic age but on examining the text this 
pleasing vision is dispelled. The first word ie AAU^Al 5 anxl the other Hebrew names and 
epithets, such as EAUAI^ lAU, EAAIUN, which taa distinctly traced, show that it is 
a Basilidian talisman. After the inscription in Greek letters, another follows, in astral 
or magical characters. Tlough not British, this relic of antiquity is extremely curious. 
According to Irenaaus, the Basilidian doctrines prevailed in Gaul immediately the 
Apostolic age, and the talisman, which, from the shape of the characters, qpj^ars to he 
of the second century, affords an importuit proof of the rapid exiensioii id tte heresy to 
Hhe remotest provinces of the Roman world. 
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md the hearing of eveiy part and portion of his subject. We 
know^ for instance, that he passed three days, from sun-rise till 
sun^sel^ in examining the tomb of Sir pliver de Ingham, before 
he ventured to commence the admirableMrawing, engraved in his 
Monumental Antiquities.^ In architectural antiquities, notwith- 
standing the great interest which has bee^i excited of late years, 
much still remains to be done. And it would be very desirable to 
preserve correct architectural drawings of ruined buildings, which 
offer thd most authentic exaniples, uncdhtarrfhiated by restoration, 
and unpolluted by repair: we do not want pretty, tasteful repre- 
sentations for young ladies^ albums Or the drawing-room table, but 
sound and scientific portraits and dissectionsy exhibiting those de- 
tails of construction, which can alone afford any real help to the 
architect. Fountains, Selby, Croyland, Litidisfarne, and, indeed, 
all the finest of our desecrated fades have, as yet, been treated 
only by the delusive pencil of the lovers of the picturesque. 

A museum of antiquities, properly organized, would not only 
tend to the preservation of the objects, but ultimately show tlie 
real use to which they are to be applied. By an assemblage of de- 
tails, the observer may be led to generalize. The main error of our 
English antiquarians has arisen from their narrowing their views 
to particular goints of research, and by confounding the interest 
arising from singularity, with the interest of history. 


Art. IX.' — 1. Letter to the Magistrates of England on the 
Increase of Crime. By Sir E. E. Wilmot, Bart., London, 1828. 
2. The Seventh Report of the Committee of the Society for the 
Improvement of Prison DiscipUtiey &c. 1827* 

T he Letter of Sir Eardley Eardley Wilmot, addressed to the 
magistrates of England, on the incre^e*of crime, containing 
much, though not the whole, truth, is entitled to no small degree 
of consideration. The author tells us, that within the last seven 
years hp has, in the county of Wawick, tried above two thou- 
sand criminals for petty offences ! Such experience must have 
afforded him considerable insight into the habits and springs of 
action of the vicious part of the community, and ^enabled him to 
form a toleraWy accurate judgment of the effects of punishment 
upon the different classics of them, whether in the way of amend- 
ment, intimidation, or corruption. When such a man steps for- 

♦ We beg to recommend to our readers a very interesting memoir of Mr. Stothardj 
by his widow, (now Mrs. Bray,) who'partook largely in Siis enthusiasm for antiquities, 
and^bas interwoven much curious matter of that kind in her romances of ‘ St. Foix * 
and the** ‘^hite Hoods,* which may be consulted as very* pleasing and very faithfid 
cbronicles of the elder day. The memoir of Stothard is wntten with great elegance 
and much feeling. 
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ward with such a statement *tLS this, we may feel assured that 
mischief lurks somewhere ; and though the remedy he suggests 
will not perhaps wholly feemove the evil, it is assuredly entitled to 
respectful attention. Disposed as we are to admit the trutli of 
very many of his observations, we cannot go the whole length of 
his views upon this subject. He ascribes all, or almost all, of 
this recent rapid increase of crime to the effects of early impri- 
sonment. Doubtless much mischief springs from committing to 
prison mere urchin# upon every paltry charge of what' the law 
cabalistically calls felony ; nor is the absurdity a jot less in sub- 
mitting these children to the tedious and somewhat clumsy opera- 
tions of the machinery of criminal prcicedure, to the secret inves- 
tigations of a grand jury, and all the pomp and circumstance of 
a court of judicature, when a sound whipping at the moment, or 
a month of solitary confinement upon bread and water, would be 
infinitely more suitable both to the quality of the offence and the 
age of the offender ; still we can no more believe that early im- 
prisonment is the efficient and primary cause of crime, than that 
the injudicious treatment formerly of persons afflicted with the 
sinallj)ox, by shutting them up in the noxious air of rooms her- 
metically sealed, was the cause of the disease ; such folly may 
liave aggravated the symptoms, but could never have originated 
the disorder. We owe, however, too much to the honourable 
baronet to quarrel with liim about such distinctions ; that he de- 
nounces a real evil, is granted — the remedy then is the chief poin 
for consideration. What he proposes we will give in his own 
Avoids : — 

‘ I would recommend,’ he says, ‘ not a restoration of those tribunals 
Avhich fonnerly existed in every hundred and every village, in the time 
of our ancestors, but the adoption of the principle in which they origi- 
nated, viz. the immediate and summary cognizance of offences com- 
mitted by the youthfi.1 dei>redator, to be heard before an intermediate 
tribunal, where petty offences may be instantly proceeded against and 
punished, without sending the offender to undergo the stigma and 
contamination of a public jirison, the publicity of trial, and all those 
evils which infallibly result from early imprisonment. I would change 
the law of larceny [simple] as affecting offenders of a certain age, and 
convert the offence into one of minor character, cognizable by two 
magistrates, in the same way aa, offences now are under the malicious 
tr( spuss act, and many others ; and by thus arming the magistracy 
with the poAver of immediate conviction on sufficient evidence, or on 
confession of the parties, I would empower them to punish the young 
culprit by whipping, confining him in an asylum set apart for this pur- 
pose, or by discharging him without punishment at all.' 

At such an alteration of tlie law many will perhaps at f|rstJb6 
inclined to startle, giving new and somewhat dangeroui^ powers 
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to the magistracy, as an innovation, upon the trial by jury, and a 
superseding of those judicial formalities so justly considered es- 
sential to the protection of innocence ; they will be inclined to 
think, with an old French criminalist , Ayfault, that in proceedings 
too summary, ^ la chaleur, rindignation, la col^re y 6tant encore, 
poussent non seulement les parties, mais les t6moins, mais les 
juges, mais Tauditoire — toutes choses avefcques le terns passent 
bien plus humainement qu’'A la chaude/ 4 

Tliest^ unquestionably, are the evils ♦to bp apprehended from 
the proposed alteration of tlie law ; their compensating balance, 
however, is to be found in the application of a prompt and more 
certain, though less severe punishment of the young oftendor, in 
sparing him the pain of a long imprisonment before trial, and in 
rescuing him from the chances of corruption afterwards, by placing 
him ill an asylum where, sheltered from the contaminating air of 
desperate ruffianism, he may, by severe mental and bodily disci- 
pline, be made to feel the curse of crime, and from which he 
may be in due time restored to society a better not a worse being. 
Upon principle, and in analogy to other parts of our domestic 
jurisprudence, we are at a loss to conceive why one justice should 
be enabled to commit a boy to gaol for six months for taking a 
peach, or twelve months for stealing a dog, and power withheld 
from two justkes to punish him for stealing a chicken, Tliese 
are some of the anomalies that are still permitted to deform our 
criminal code, knd which the projected law, if permitted to stand 
as it is at present framed, will only tend to increase ; for the very 
offence which most fills our gaol with juvenile depredators would 
not fall within the compass of it, viz. picking pockets — the school 
ill which infant thieves are initialed in the arWand mystery of their 
trade. It is upon the slashed pocket of the lounger that the 
untutored hand generally first tries its skill ; yet in such respect 
does the law affect to hold our persons, thab even the skirts of 
our coals become objects of its especial protection ; and he who 
presumes, novice as he may be, to dislodge a handkerchief, is 
considered guilty of what, till lately, was grand larceny, and is 
still liable to punishment of the higher order. The act, to be 
really operative and beneficial, should be made to extend to all 
stealing from the person without violence, with perhaps some 
greater limitation of the powers delegated to the justices : their 
jurisdiction infght be limited to offenders whose age does not ex- 
ceed sixteen years ; and as a safeguard to innocence and a preven- 
tion of any mischief that might aris^ from a proceeding conducted 
too much ^ A la chaude,^ it might be provided that the justices 
shall not award their sentence until after a certain lapse of time, 
or iliat*tbe offender shall be remanded to tbe«ttext petty sessions 
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which usually in the coautiy^ we believe, take place every mek 
o)* fortnight : in the metropolis, perhaps, where those who sit in 
the police courts are fotf the most part members of the bar, and 
their acts more under tlfe controul of public opinion, such delay 
might not be altogether so necessary. In further confirmation 
of the expediency of making some alteration in the law of larceny, 
as it affects juvenile offenders, we will submit a short extract from 
the last Report of the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, which, fpr the good sense, enlightened views, .and phi- 
lanthropic spirit that pervade every page of it, merits the highest 
commendation 

‘ Of the extent of crime among the ycuth of the metropolis an idea 
may be formed from the fact, that while in the last year the number of 
prisoners who passed through Newgate, above the age of twenty-one, 
was one thousand two hundred and sixty-two, those under that age 
amounted to one thousand six hundred and sixty-nine. It is also 
lamentable to state that, in t}ie House of Correction, at Brixton, more 
than* one half the number of prisoners were lately found to be under 
twenty -one. The causes of the evil may be briefly told. Nothing 
t(inds more powerfully than pauperism to weaken the natural affections 
and destroy the sense pf parental obligation; whatever, therefore, 
contributes generally to create indigence among the poor at large, 
operates with peculiar severity upon their offspring. Of the crowds 
of hoys who inhabit our prisons and infest our streets the depravity of 
an immense proportion may be traced to the want of care and to the 
neglect and criminality of their natural protectors. Numbers are with- 
out a parent or friend, and derive their subsistence by mendicity and 
theft. They are frequently committed to prison for short periods ; 
on being discharged, their depredations are renewed both from habit 
and necessity, until, kccoming the associates of old and desperate of- 
fenders their career is at length terminated by transportation or capital 
punishment.' 

A very useful clause might, we think, be introduced into the 
proposed bill, extending the authority of parents by enabling 
them to call upon the magistracy when they have just cause of 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of their children, to correct them 
by imprisonment or otherwise. The absence of a law of this 
nature is incessantly felt, particularly in the metropolis, where 
parents are daily presenting themselves at the police offices, under 
the impression that such a power exists somewhere, beseeching 
the justices to interpose their authprity, and by a timely chastise- 
ment snatch their offspring from infamy and ruin. By the Code 
Napoleon, the father of a child under sixteen may cause him to 
be imprisoned for any time not exceeding a month, and for this 
purpose the president of the tribunal of the district is bouQi^ at 
hisi Ac parent’s re<|uest, to issue a warrant of detention ; above 
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sixteen^ and until he is of age^ or die father can only 

ask for the detention of a period not six months^ He 

must apply, to the same authority, who, U|>on coiislijidiig with the 
procureur imperial, may grant or refuse t^e warrant, aa he pleases, 
and in the first case may abridge the time, of detention solidted 
by the father. This proceeding is attended by no other judicid 
form than the warrant of arrest and imprisbnntant, on the fiice of 
which the cause of detention is not exprei^sed. The father is 
obliged to sign a bond for the paymeht,of all expenses, and the 
supply of necessary food, &c. He may^ if he pleasips, cause the 
period of the child’s imprisonment, so requested by him, to be 
shortened ; and if the chilc^ again offends, the same process may 
be resorted to for further correction. This appears to us to be a 
most salutary law; were some enactment of the same kind to be 
introduced into this country, hundreds of both sexes might, we 
doubt not, be saved from destruction. ^ 

Before we take our leave of this useful bill, as proposed by 
Sir E. Wilmot, we would call his attention to an error which has 
crept into many recent acts of penal legislation, and which has 
been adopted by him. In the sketch of an act appended to the 
Letter, there is this clause, ‘ and if any person so convicted shall 
be afterwards accused of simple larceny before one or more jus- 
tices of the peace, then such person shall be proceeded against in 
the manner pointed out by the various statutes now in force re- 
specting larceny.^ This is specious in theory, but defective and 
unsatisfactory in practice, from the difficulty^ and frequently the 
impossibility of ascertaining the, condition on which the higher 
and severer penalties are made to depend; hence, what is always 
to be deprecated, uncertainty and inequaIit>of punishment ; for 
example, a lad who has chanced to commit his second offence in 
the same parish or county in which his first was done, is trans- 
ported ; whilst another, infinitely more wicked, who commits his 
fiftieth offence in a different county, escaj>es with only trifling 
punishment, from the manifest impossibility of the Justices in 
Oxfordshire knowing what has taken place before the justices in 
Middlesex. 

Such points after all, however, are but the spots on a diseased 
limb, which must be lopped off before the constitution can recruit 
itself. ^ ^ . 

In every county throughout England crime has unquestionably, 
within these few years, so rapidly and fearfully increased, as to 
shake all confidence in eitiier public or private security. We 
refer to a paper in the last number of this J ojurnal (on Mr. PeeFs 
imp/ovement of the Criminal Law) for the painfol details : tlie 
result IS) unquestionably; as we have now stated it* And when 
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it is considered how small a proportion the number of the detected 
bears to that of persons engaged in the perpetration of similai' 
offences who remain ujidiscovered, or escape committal, either 
from want of sufficient^ evidence, or from being discharged or 
summarily punished by the magistrate, the statement becomes 
truly terrific, and will be found, we fear, without parallel in the 
annals of any other civilised country. Allegiance and protection 
are, we know, reciprocal ; where a state demands the one, it 
owes the other ; and when it affords it not, or affords ineffec- 
tually, the first principles of the social compact are contravened. 
If, after all allowances for the imperfection of human govern- 
ment, injuries may be offered repeatedly and constantly, with im- 
punity, to our persons and property, the form of government 
becomes a matter of indifference. If men suffer, what matters 
it, whether it be by the act of a licensed or an unlicensed robber, 
a Janissary or a Jonathan Wild? Who, we ask, can look with- 
out fear upon the mass of crime which the statement to which we 
have referred establishes, — upon the courses of such mischievous 
bodies as these, perpetually disturbing without check the order 
and equilibrium of society, and which, like other mischievous 
bodies in the physical world, can only be controlled by a syste- 
matic and overpowering resistance. Such a state of things, it is 
needless to remark, must argue some gross defect either in the 
laws themselves, or their administration ; and whichever it be, it 
is equally the duty of the government to probe the mischief. 
The great and interesting problem to be solved with us espe- 
cially, will be the mean, the just mean, which will best unite the 
benefit of public securify with that of a sufficient power over, 
and punishment of,j)ffenders. If too much power is given to 
ministers of justice, or if unfit persons arc appointed for its appli- 
cation, both liberty and innocence are endangered : if too little 
power is delegated ^ to them, or there is a deficiency of physical 
strength to carry their will into effect, then is public security 
equally endangered from impunity ; and in this country, unhappily, 
from the defective state of its criminal jurisjirudence, particularly 
of that branch emphatically styled police , we have, in a greater or 
less degree, all these difficulties to contend against. 

We have no sort of doubt that the primary defect in our pre- 
sent systejjl, and the proximate cause of the immense majority of 
criminal ducts committed, is no other than our want of an or- 
ganised power — a criminal force throughout the kingdom, with 
functions well defined, vigilant, active, and prompt to give effect 
to whatever authorities are recognised by the constitution for the 
repression of crime,"^ It is the safety of sinning that is now the 
great scourge of society. ^ Qu’on examine la cause dettous Jes 
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rel^chemens, on verra qii’elle vient de Vimpunite des crimes et non 
pas (le la moderation des peines/ {VEspnt des Lois^Xis, vi., c* 1^.) 
Widi so many chances of escape, punishment, however severe, 
loses half its terrors, its inlimidative elifects being in the ratio of 
its certainty. 

The insufficiency of the existing means for the repression of 
crimes, cannot justly be ascribed to a wan^ of judicial power, since 
there is so much that still lies dormant in our books, but rather to 
an indiscriminate adherence to ancient forfns and institutions, not as 
they were, in their origin, vigorous, and even more than adequate 
to their occasion, but as they now are, in their decay, and when 
they have become the mere shadows of antiquity. When w(^ look 
at the mutual suretyship by whiqh every man became responsible 
to the state for the conduct of his neighbour, — at the hue and 
cry (not of Mr. Stafford) with w'hich the suspected felon was 
pursued with horse and horn from vill to.vill, — at the power of the 
sheriff who could rouse and arm a wliole county in an instant,^ — 
and feel that all these have pased away, and nothing been devised 
in their place; — when we consider, too, that the same judicial 
apparatus that was in use in the reign of Edw^ard III,, for the 
preservation of order and upholding public and private secuiity, 
is now, when worn out ami utterly inadequate, employed to con- 
trol a population of nearly thirteen millions, one-tenth of which is 
in a state of paqperism, and consequently on the coniines of crime, 
who can for a moment remain insensible to the necessity of re- 
modelling the police of this country ? 

Police, in our view of the subject, when rightly understood, its 
limits and functions well delined, is the base on which men’s 
liberties, properties, and social existence repose. Its functions 
nia) be divided into three branches, the executve, the ante- 
judicial, and the judicial. The first is partly dependent, and 
partly independent, of the two last ; its operiitions are preventive 
or protective; those of the antejudicial, detective ; of the judicial, 
corrective. ^I’he cluwacter of the preventive should be watchful- 
ness, coi^tant but cautious, over the first approaches to crime, 
or, rather, its earliest manifestations, so as to leave to the evil- 
disposed no hope of accornplisking their wicked designs.* The 
principle of the preventive branch of its operations, jtrictly so 
termed, (for all* penal laws may be said, by intiinidatioh, to pre- 
vent,) is founded on the good that thereby accrues to the offender 
—to the subject and to the state — to the offender, as being the 

♦ There is a striking aphorism of Ix>rd Bacon on this very point, in speaking of 
univer.-sal justice : ‘ In curiis censoriis, omnium raagnorum cfiminum et scelerum actus 
inchoii^i et medii puniuntor; licet non sequatur effectus consummatus: i^que sit 
earum curfki;iim usus vet maximus; cum et severitatis intersU, inilia scelerum punirl, 
et clcmentim, perpetrationeni eorum (puniendo actus medios) irilercipi.’ 
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more merciful — to the subject, the more just, ensuring safety to 
his person and propci ty,jj(for the penalties that are consequent on 
crime, are, in their nature, inlimidative and not compensative) — to 
the state, as more honourable and economical, first, from an 
impiovcnieiit in its moral condition, and last, by diminishing 
the number of offenders, and the necessity of long, and to the 
country expensive, confyiement. The instant the preventive had 
failed to interpose itself between the imagining and execution of 
an act, the detective steps in, and its service is of a %reefold 
kind ; flist, to secure the offenders, whcllier principals or acces- 
soiies; second, to (ind Out and collect the scattered pieces of 
evidence that tend to establish their ' guilt; third, to search for, 
aiid procure the stolen property. The character of the detective 
is promptitude, as, by the smallest delay, all traces of the offender 
and proofs of his guilt may be lost. When the detective has suc- 
ceeded in its object, it submits the results of its operations to the 
judicial, the acts of which are also threefold : judgments preli- 
minary, appellatory, and final. By the first is delerinined the 
nature of tlie offence, as constituted by the evidence ; if a prove- 
able one, but not within its competence to decide, its business 
is to condense and arrange the proofs, and hand them over, toge- 
ther with the criminal, to be dealt with by the superior tribunals ; 
and ill this light, police may be considered as the handmaid to 
the criminal courts. If the offence is within its. competence, it 
detenninos the truth or falsehood of the allegations, and dis- 
charges or punishes the offenders accordingly, subject, in all 
cases, to certain judicial formalities, and, in some, to the revi- 
sion of higher autl^orities. The injuries, which it is the duty 
of police to avert or punish, arise in two ways : first, from natural 
causes, such as fires, inundations, storms, contagions, &c. ; 
secondly, from huniaii ; and these are classed according to the 
degree of moral turpitude ; there are some oflbiices, which are 
universally denominated crimes or misdemeanors, and as universally 
considered fit objects of public vengeance. '•There are others of 
a more trivial nature, caused, whether intentionally or otherwise, 
either by mischievous, rash, or negligent conduct, or by want of 
regard to conveniency, decency, or good order. These last are 
pailiculaj,|j^ the objects of the judicial branch of police — they are 
such as are of hourly occurrence, more or less interfering with the 
enjoyment of our rights, and but for some direct power, to which 
mucli discretion must unavoidably be allowed, immediately to punish 
them, would infallibly escape punishment altogether. ‘ 11 y a,* 
says Montesquieu, ^ des criminels, que le magistrat punit, il y en a 
d’autres qu’il conige ; les premiers sont soumis a la puissance^de la 
loi, les autres a sou autorit6 ; ceux-l4 sont retranches de la soci6te ; 
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mi oblige cenx-ci de vivre selon les regies de la soci6t6. DanB 
rojrercise de la police c'cat plutot le ikagislral qui pimit que 
la loi.^ I 

Tlie great difficulty, in all the branches of police, is, to de- 
termine the true limits of its powers, for the attainment of its 
great object, protection ; that this may be afforded at the least 
possible expense of legitimate freedom, of which, as of any sound 
police, the essential element must be justice. 

Such may be considered the leading principles of most of the 
modern systems of police. These principles are modified, of 
course, in every particular ^.ase, by the particular nature of the 
government, habits, and genius of the people, &c. ; but the 
main difference will be found, we apprehend, in the different 
degrees of dt'pimdence of the executive upon the judicial audio- 
rity : — Where the former is wholly unconnected with the judicial 
power, and, as in France, during several periods of her revolu- 
tion, concerns itself in faction only and not in justice, it becomes 
an instriimenl of the most odious tyranny. In other cases, it 
resembles those potent drugs in medicine, which work good or 
e\il, according to die skill with which they are administered. 
With ns, fortniiat('ly, in luigland, the only occasion in which 
the executive branch of police can display itself distinctly froiHi 
the judicial is, during a snspeiisiou of the habeas corpus, at times 
a necessary, bnf always a fearful departure from the ordinary pro- 
cedure. 

Powerless as our police is at this day, there is, in truth, 
no constitution in Europe, in which the elements of a vigorous, 
just, and enlightened system, are more profiRely spread than in 
oiir own. Ami this wc owe chiefly to the wisdom of our Saxon 
ancestors, who justly regarding peace and security as the first, 
and not, as we'do, as the last objects of attention, dierished and 
protected every iiistilutioii that conduced to tfieir niainleiiancc. 

The most striking among their regulations of police was that of 
mutual suret}.ship, wliich compelled, on pain of imprisonment, 
the freebdru men to ca'^t themselves into companies of ten, and 
these again into hundreds, each individual being held responsible 
for the forthcoming of his neighbour, in the event of any criminal 
charge being preferred against him. If, at any time, fife king^s 
peace was violated, it was tlie duty of the county, where the breach 
occurred, to find out the hundred to which the offender belonged ; 
the hundred to discover the decennary; and of the deeenrmry 
to produce the criminal, or be amerced; aiid^in many instances 
make good the damage done, or loss sustained. 

ln*ea*cU county, too, there were various officers, of diflerent 
degrees and rank, armed with large powers expressly for the 
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conservation of tlie peace and repression of all manner of disturV 
ance and ii^jury of the ji63ople, as well by way of prevention as 
punishment. First, among these ministers of justice stood the 
‘ vicont/ or sheriff : the ‘power of the county’ was placed at his 
disposal ; he was to apprehend all persons who broke or attempted 
to break the peace; to seize felons and traitors; moreover, 
according to Fitzherb^rt, ‘ arrester suspect persons qu’alent 
per le iiuite ou per jour ,et sent de male fame;’ and to detain in 
prison mendicants and vagrants, without bail or mainprise, lie 
held an ambulatory court, called the court of the tourne, for the 
punishment of minor criminal offences, and in these, previous to 
Magna Charta, he heard and determined all cases of felony, 
with unlimited powders, except as to the punishment of death. 
At the court of the leet, the steward, appointed by the lord of 
the manor, presided. The jurisdiction of this court was to 
‘three ends : ffrsl, ^ to take the ancient oath of allegiance of all 
males above twelve years; second, to inquire of all offences 
against the peace, and for those that are against the crow n and 
peace), both, to inquire of only, and certify to the justices of gaol 
delivery ; but those that are against the peace, simply, they are to 
inquire of and punish ; third, to inquire of, punish, and remove all 
public nuisances and grievances concerning iqfection of air, 
corruption of victuals, &c. ; and of all other things that may 
hurt or grieve the people, in general, in their haalthf (pnat, and 
welfare,’^ Both the leet and tourne were courts of record. 
The coroner was also anciently an officer of great trust, and a 
principal preserver and keeper of the peace. It was his duty, 
if ‘ advertised by tl^e king’s bailiffs, or other honest men of the 
counlrey, to come to those that be slainc, sodainly dead, or 
wounded, or to house-breakers — to enquire who were culpable, 
who w(Te present^ cither men or women, and of what age, so 
they could speak, and had discretion ; and they whicli w'cre found 
guilty by inquisition w^erc taken, delivered to the sheriff, and com- 
mitted to gaol ; and as many of them as ii*crc not found guilty ^ 
were to bo attached until the coming of the justices, ^ind their 
names enrolled. This officer was chosen by the commons of 
the country, ‘ from among the most meet and w'orthie people, 
and the most sage and wise knights.’ There were like^^ise the 
Avardens or Conservators of the Peace, chosen by the people at the 
county court ; for this purpose a writ was directed to the sheriff, 
commanding him to choose in his full county ‘ unum hominem 
de probioribus et potentioribus coniitatus sui, in custodein pacis 
it was their special 'duty to watch over the general security — an 
office similar to that of the ‘ Assertores Pacis’ of some ^ the 

— — j 

♦ Lord Bacon, Office of Constables. t Pulton, quoting Bracton. 
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ancient German tribes. Early, •however, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. their title was changed to thaj of justices of the peace, 
their pov^ ers greatly enlarged, and nomination transferred from the 
commons to the crown. By a statute |)assed in the thirt} -fourth 
of that reign, declaring the authority to be given to these new 
functionaries, the power which had previously existed at common 
law, of taking surety of suspected persoys and those of evil fame, 
was distinctly recognised in the following words : — ^ De preiider 
et arestCr touz ceux qils pourront trovl'r par endilement ou par 
suspicion et les mettre cn prisone et de prendre de ioitz cciix qi 
ne sorit de hone fame on ils serront trouve:^, svffisant surefe et 
meinj)rise de lour bon port devers le roi et son penple.^^ In giving 
this and much additional power to the justices, no little care and 
forethought were employed to guard against the mischief that 
unhappily but too soon occurred, from its falling into the hands 
of unworthy and incompetent persons. The legislature foresaw 
that if ever such men took part in the administration of these 
hnvs, they would eitlier pervert them to their own corrupt pur- 
poses, or, through reinissness and ignorance, suffer them to fall 
into desuetude. Tt, therefore, by several successive statutes, ex- 
j>ressly ordained that the justices of peace should be ^ bons 
gentz et loialx,f moult suffisant et vailantz,^ 8cc, ; and according 
to the act abovementioned, ‘ one lord was to be assigned for the 
safeguard of tjie peace in every county, and with him three or 
four of the most worthy of the countiy, together with others 
learned in the laws.’ Holinshed, in his Chronicles, thus speaks 
of the administration of justice in the interior of the country • 
^ there are diverse also of the best learned in the law, beside 
sundrie gentlemen (where the number of la^viers will not suffice) 
appointed by special commission of the prince, to look into the 
good government of his subjects in the counties where they dwell ; 
and of these the least skill ul in the law iue of the peace; the 
other, of the quorum, otherwise called oier et determiner; so 
that they have authority only to hear, the others to hear and de- 
termine.such matters as are brought into their presence.’;}; 

The ministers and subordinate officers of the justices W'ere 
the high and petty constables. The first wxtc ap[)ointed by th€ 
justices in session, and their duty was threefold — conservation of 
the peace, seuving precepts and warrants, and attendance for the 
execution of statutes. Their authority exlcnded over the whole 
hundred. The petty constables were chosen by the jury of the 
leet; their office was to preserve the peac(', to search for and 
arrest felons, to make hue and <*ry, and if*by common voice or 

♦ Fitzticrbert — L'Oflice des Viconts. • 

t Absurdly translated in our statute book^, lawful ; it means faithful, just. 

X Hoi. Cbron,, vol,i., p. 15G. 
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Jaine any man were >;iispccled,«to arrest him and bring him before 
a justice of the peace, ^ though theie be no other accusation or 
declaration.’ "J he exercise of this power was restricted to the 
town, parish, or borough, for which they were elected. ^ They 
were men (]-ord Bacon observes) not as it is now used^ of infe- 
rior, yea, of base condition, which is a mere abuse or degenerating 
from the first institution, for the petty constables in towns ought 
to be of the better sort^’of residents in the same, save that tliey 
be not aged or sickly, bubof able botlies in respect of their keep- 
ing watch and toil of their place; nor must they be in any man’s 
livery. The high constables ought to be of the ablest of free- 
holders, and substantialest sort of yeomen, next to the degree of 
gentlemen, but should not be encumberetl with any other office, 
as ma}or of a town, undersheriff, &c., Scc.’ Of such materials 
was the fabiic of our police originally comp()sed — a fabric, which, 
whether in the vigour of its laws or the respectability of their ex- 
ecutors, might put to shame the best-constructed s>steni of modern 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, it remained not long in this flourishing and effi- 
cient state. The increasing attraction of the capital drew many 
of tlie gentry from their proper seats ; winlst others, finding 
the charge of justice of peace daily growing more burdensome 
from the ^ slacks of statutes’ tliat were beginning ^to be lieaped 
upon them, were loth to undertake the oftice, aiK| left its duties 
to be performed by men of inferior rank and ability. Tlie mis- 
chievous result of this secession on the part of the gentry was, 
that the commissions of the peace soon teemed with men of low 
ambition, through wdiose ignorance, pusillanimity, and conuptioii 
the whole of that adftiirabkj structure of di)mestic polity, under 
the protection of which the people might have continued to 
lepase in safigty, rapidly declined and fell into tlecay. Such was 
the deplorable state *of the police of England as early even as the 
close of the sixteenth century, tlial, in we find a magisirate 

of the county of Somerset thinking it his bounden duty’ to 
submit its insufficiency to ihd grave consideration of t]ie lord 
treasurer. Any one who reads tliis letter might suppose it to be 
a representation, and not a very unfaithful one, of what is passing 
at the present hour. It runs thus : — 

‘ Right H0noural)le, my very good Lord, — Having long observed the 
rapines and thefts committed within this county, where I serve, and 
liiidiug they multiply daily, to the impoverishing of the poor husband- 
man, that beareth the greatest burden of all services, and knowing 
your most honourable care of the preservation of the peace of tliis 
land, do think it my bounden duty to present unto your honourable 
and grave considerati^in these kalendars enclosed of tlie prisoners 
executed mi delivered this year past, in this county of Somerset, 
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wfterein your Idrdship may behold oife hundred and eio^hty-three most 
wicked and desperate prisoners to be enlar^d ; and of these few came 
to any e^ood, tor none will receive them into service, and, in truth, 
work they will not, neither <‘an they without extreme pain, by reason 
their sinews are so benumbed and stiff through idleness, as their limbs, 
being put to any liard labour, will grieve them above measure — so, 
as they will rather hazard their lives than work— and this I know 
to he true — for at such times as our houses of correction 'were up 
(which aje ])ut down in most parts of Enp^and, the more pity,) I sent 
divers sundry suspicious persons to the house of correction, and all in 
general would beseech me, with bitter tears, to send them rather to the 
gaol ; and denying it to them, some confessed felonies unto me — by 
which they hazarded their lives — to the end they would not ])e sent to 
the house of correction, where they should he forced to work. But, 
my loid, these are not all the thieves and rob])ers that are abroad in 
this country, for I know it in the experience of my service here, that 
the fifth person that committeth a felony is not brought to trial, for 
they are grown so exceedingly cunning by their often being in gaol, 
as the most part are never taken. If they he, and come into the hands 
of the simple mail that has lost his goods, he is many times content to 
take his goods and let them slip, because he will not he Inmnd to give 
evidence at the assizes to his troulde and charge. Others are delivered 
to simple constables and tithing men, that sometimes wilfully, aiul other 
timesnegligcntly, suffer them to escape: and others are brought before 
some justices, that cither wanteth experience to examine a cunning 
thief, or will not’take the pains that ought to be taken, in sifting him 
ujion every circumstance and presumption, and that done, see the 

roi)bed give fair evidence For most cuminonly^ 

the most simple man and woman, looking no further than the loss of 
their own goods, are of o])iinon, that they -would not procure any 
man’s death for all the gonds in the world. Others, upon promise to 
have their goods again, -will give faint evidence, if they be not strictly 
looked into by justice. And these, that thus escape, infect great 
numbers, embolding them by their escapes. Byt the greatest fault is 
in the inferior ministers of justice, which should u^e more earnest en- 
deavours to bring theng to the seat of judgment and justice. Whereat 
if every justice of peace in England did, in every of their divisions, 
quarterly,* meet, and before this meeting cause a diligent search to be 
made for the apprebeiiding of all rogues, and vagal)oii{ls, and suspicioug 
persons, and to bring them before tliem — when they should receive the 
judgment of the law — and the sturdiest of them that are most danger- 
ous, committed tb the house of correction or gaol ; and at this meeting 
inquire of the defaults of ale-houses, which harbour them — 6f constables, 
tithing-men that suffer them to wander, and of inhabitants that relieve 
them contrary to law, and inflict puiiishincut according to the statute, 
a rogue could hardly escape. And they grow tile more dangerous, in 
that .*theiy have bred that fear in justices and other inferior officers, 
that no m?ln dares call them into question. At a late session, a tall 
man, a man sturdy and ancient traveller, was committed by a justice, 
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and brought to the sessions; dhd had judgment to be whipped, he, 
present at the bar, in the face and hearing of the whole bench, swore 
a great oath, that if he ever were whipped, it should be the dearest 
whipping to some that tfver was. It strake such a fear in him 
that committed him, as he prayed he might be deferred until the 
assizes, where he was delivered, without any whipping, or other harm 
— and the justice glad he had so pacified his wrath ; and they laugh 
in themselves at the lenity of the law, and the timorousness of the 
executioners of it.' — Stryp^^s Annals^ voL iv. p. 295. t- 

For upwards of two centuries has police continued nearly in 
the same deteriorated and imbecile condition, with scarcely a 
single effort on the part of the legislature, either to revive and 
adapt old institutions, or devise new ones, more, perhaps, in 
unison with the present state of society ; and this, although every 
neighbouring country around us has its ameliorated code of police 
and criminal procedure. Statute, it is true, has been heaped 
upon statute : but each passed on the spur of the occasion, 
without regard to principle or system. And tliiis the laws, which 
constitute our domestic jmisprudeiice, have no llfbUer pretension 
to arrangement than the index of an army list — an alphabetical 
one. If police was at any time their object, it was rather that of 
parks and poachers, than the protection of persons ; not so much 
to keep down felons, as to keep up pheasants ; aild that it might 
not lose its character for consistency, in being always most de- 
fective, when and where most wanted — the metfo})olitan county 
came to be distinguished above all the rest, for the incompetency 
and venality of its justices. So early as the reign of James I. 
they obtained the appellc»tion of the ‘ Basket Justices,' and were 
characterized as meA ^ privileged to domineer in their parishes, 
and do their neighbour wrong with more right.' Towards the 
close of the last century, to such a height had their corruption 
attained, that they* boldly ventured to open shops for the sale of 
justice, or rather injustice ; and it was to suppress this iniquitous 
traffic — this handy-dandy play — of which the justice, which the 
ihiet^ — that the first police bill w as introduced into pailiament. 

It must ever be a subject of regret, that so fair an’ occasion 
should have been lost for infusing into tlie magistracy a little of its 
ancient vigour, purity, and spirit ; and of, at once, organizing a 
system of police lliat might have done honour to the country. 
Instead, however, of the measure (which in its operation is con- 
fined to the metropolis and its vicinity) being framed on liberal 
and enlightened principles, every step of its progress was marked 
by jealousy, an absence of all iiifonnatioii upon the subject, 
and the most narrow policy. The persons to fill the important 
office of police nifigislrate under this bill were to be» selected, 
not from amongst tlie < inoiiltz vailautz et suffisanl, or les sages do 
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la ley but, taken from a degenerate magistracy, disinfranchised, 
and salaried just enough to procure them the distinguishing epi- 
thet of tlie ‘ paid then, being fixed in obscure retreat in different 
parts of the town, and encircled, cacli|of tliem, by half a dozen 
petty constables, they were left to control a population of a million 
of people, and this was called police ! 

The Bill has been renewed at different^ times, with but few and 
unimportant alterations. A motion for a committee of the House 
of Conrtnons is, whilst we are writing announced, ^ to enquire 
into the state of the police of the metropolis and its vicinity.^ We 
regret it does not take a wider range, and embrace the country at 
larg(', which is still more destitute of adequate protection than the 
metropolis. We hope, however, and, from the able hands into 
which tlje measure has fallen, we confidently expect the most be- 
neficial results — and, as we have here intimated in a cursory way, 
what police has been, and what our institutions wdll easily admit it 
to be, we may take the bccasion of the moment to suggest to the 
committee, that before any thing like health and vigour can be 
again infused into this |)art of our administrative system, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to incorporate tlie present discordant, coarse, 
and corrupt clcnunits, called, or miscalled watchmen, patroles, 
petty constables, headboroughs, street-keepers, 8cc. &c., into 
one vigorous and well-organized whole — a regular police force — - 
characterized ip its movements by activity and unity, its members 
by respectability, and its superintendence by unceasing vigilance : 
this body, too, should be placed exclusively under the control of 
a ministerial, not a judicial officer, of suitable consideration, no- 
minated by the Home Secretary, and independent of all other 
interference. To liis charge might also consigned the alien, 
hawkers, and pedlars, and hackney-coach departments, as imme- 
diately appertaining to the executive branch of police. 

If, on constitutional grounds, any hesjlalion should be felt 
about w^itlid rawing from parish vestries, commissioners of pave- 
ments, turnpike tr^ists, &c. the appointment they have hitherto 
had, of the w atch, it should not be forgotten that the public good, 
as well as their patronage, is entitled to gome weight in the scale; 
and that our ancestors, when they thought it right, did not scruple 
to transfer, from the commons to the crown, the nomination of 
those far moje important ministers of justice — the magistrates 
aind sheriffs. Towards the maintenance of this efficient fotce, 
each parish should be compelled to contribute the same sum that 
it now annually raises and throws away upon an inefficient one. 
A certain detachment of the force should he allotted to each dis- 
tricit, proportionate to its extent and population ; and placed 
tinder tifb direction of one or more superinteiutents,of the same class 
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of men to which the liigh constables anciently belonged^ Nor 
should less attention be given to the judicial branch of the police ; 
the ministers of which should, by positive enactment, be strictly 
limited to members of fjthe bar^ and, we think, to members of 
some considerable standing. 

In limine there can be no doubt that the whole of the existing 
watch-system of Londoji and its vicinity ought to be mercilessly 
stiuck to the ground. No human being has even the smallest 
confidence in it. Scenes ^of collusion, tricks, compromise's, knave- 
ries of all kinds, are brought to light daily : none of the magis- 
trates rest the least faith on the statements of these functional ies, 
unless when they are backed by the tiestiinonies of other persons. 
The feeling against them is strong, exactly in proportion as oppor- 
tunity of learning tlieir real habits has been abundant. Their 
existence is a nuisance and a curse ; and are they to be uplield, in 
order tliat vestrymen may provide for worthless or worn-oiit de- 
pendents, at the expensp of the pt'ace and security of such }>opu- 
lation and such property ? Let this matter be searched to the bot- 
tom, and we have no fear of the result. 

We can easily believe that the general suggestion which w^e 
have thus hazarded, may be received with considerable suspicion 
in quarters for which we have high respect ; but, on retlection, we 
have no doubt that suspicion will disappear. It is' impossible to 
deny, that at present the interference of the military is much 
oltencr demanded than seems at all reconcileable w^ith the theory 
of the constitution : and we put it to the candour of John Bull, 
wliether his feelings and habits are likely to be jarred on the more 
frequently by a really efficient civil force established all over the 
land, or by the maiiitinance of that despicable apparatus which, 
in cases of the slightest importance, can do nothing without the 
backing of red coats and bayonets. 


Aet. X. — A Narrative of the Campaigm df the British Army 
at Washington and New Orleans, under Generate Ross, 
Packenham, and Lambert, in the Years \S14 and 1815. By 
the Author of ^ The Subaltern.' Second Edition. l2mo. 
London. 1827. 

« 

E xhibiting in his pages an intimate acquaintance with 
the real occurrences of war, which, in the eyes of professional 
men, gives to them a peculiar value, this author has, at the same 
time, contrived, by tlic brilliancy of his descriptions, and the uu- 
aftected simplicity of his style, to arrest and carry along with h«n, 
in BO ordinary manner; the attention of tlie general reader*; whilst 
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aveiiVoT manly feeling and generous sentiment enhances in a very 
special manner his details of some of th^ most distressing scenes 
to which the chequered course of a soldier’s life is liable^ 

We had intended, almost as soon as tli^s ^ Narrative' appeared, 
to devote a few of our pages to an examination of its contents, 
' and we have hitherto postponed doing so, simply in the hope 
that other, and scarcely less interesting, jources of information, 
might become available to us. This expectation is now in some 
degree fiifilled, and we proceed to tho execution of our task, 
pcisuaded that any additional matter which we may have to offer, 
will tend to bear out the generally accurate delineations of the 
text. • 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the little work before ns 
contains a detailed account of the proceedings of an expedition 
which, in the spiing of 1814, sailed from the Gironde to the shores 
of Nortli America, — being, in fact, a detachment from the army 
of the Duke of \\ ellington, which, ater haying securely possessed 
itself of a large portion of 1 'ranee, and borne a most triumphant 
part ill the deliverance of Europe, was just then alxHit to be 
broken up. Eaily in August, this small force entered, under 
discretionary orders, the w'atei’s of the Chesapeake, one of those 
vast arms of the sea which indent the coast of tiie Enited States ; 
and on or neai^ which are situated Norfolk, Annapolis, Alexan- 
dria, Baltimore^ IMiiladclphia, and Washington. The latter was 
chosen us liie first point of attack ; — a material inducement to this 
selection being the political effect anticipated from exhibiting in 
a glaring manner the vulnerable state of the enemy, even in' the 
heart of llieir teiritor}, and at the seat of their government. 

A corps, computed at nine thousand mefi, including five or 
six hundred cavalry, was liaslily assembled, and drawn up in 
three lines on a lofty and partly wooded eminence, a few miles 
in advance of the capital, and at about five.daVs march from our 
shipping. The village of Bladensburgh lay in the valley on our 
side, but within cainmn range of the enemy. The giomid thus 
judiciously selected fix defence was most formidable and of diffi- 
cult access. To the crest, it was about three-quarters of a mile 
in ascent ; over the centre passed the high road, and along its base 
ran a deep and rapid river, passable only by a narrow' wooden 
bridge. This, though additionally protected by a fortified house, 
our advance forced witliout delay, carrying also at a rush a two- 
gun battery by which it w as more immediately imfiladed. In little 
more than an hour the enemy were dislodged and routed ; ten out 
• of the twenty-four guns in position fell into our liands ; the re- 
maiui^ler^llie enemy were enabled to carry off. Our men, having 
already nfarclicd under a broiling sun some ^fourteen or fifteen 
miles, were no longer a match in speed for the fugitives, and we 
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had no cavalry. The little •invading column, being quickly re- 
formed, pushed on to -Washington. Night presently closed in, 
and it became profoundly dark. No opposition, except an incon- 
siderable tire of musketry, was encountered. The government 
was dispersed, — a line of battle ship on the stocks, timber for 
several others, a sixty-gun frigate, a sloop of war, two hundred^’ 
pieces of ordnance, anji ‘ two or three millions’ worth’ of public 
property of all sorts are stated to have been destroyed. The force 
employed on this occasion scarcely amounted to thre6' thousand 
bayonets. We had more artillery, indeed, than, from a deficiency 
in the means of transport, could, by possibility, be brought into 
the field ; but the personnel of that arm, as well as that of the 
engineers, were prompt, as they ever are, to aft’ord the most effi- 
cient and conspicuous assistance. Our object being accomplished, 
we retired, by easy stages, to the place where we had disembarked. 
The enemy were reported to have rallied on the day after the 
action a considerable corps ; but they made no demonstration of 
a disposition to approach or follow us. The supporters of the 
federal ministry threw all or the greater part of the blame of this 
disaster on the general officer who commanded their troops, and 
who was assisted by the personal superintendence on the field of 
the president and secretary at war, Messrs, Madison and Munroe. 
lliey alleged that the ] 6,300 men, w hich had be’en placed at his 
disposal, ought to have been suflicient for every purpose. On 
the other hand, it was denied, that time admitted of his drawing 
together the whole of this force. Of the author's animated de- 
scription of this operation, the following is one of the concluding 
passages : — 

‘ In whatever light we may regard it, whether we look to the 
amount of the difficulties, which it behoved him to overcome, the in- 
adequacy of the force which he commanded, or the distance he was 
called on to march,* in the midst of a hostile population, and through 
deep and trackless forbsts, we cannot deny to General Ross the praise 
which is his due, of having planned and successfully accomplished an 
expedition, which none but a sagacious mind.<*ould have devised, and 
none but a gallant spirit carried into execution.’ t 

It is ill vain to allege that the clear brilliancy of our national 
fame in arms has altogether escaped some tarnish in the contests 
we have waged with these slates ; w c have, therefore, dw^elt on 
this hardy coup-de-main, for as such, and no more, can it be re- 
garded; not that we would absurdly magnify it into any simi- 
litude to those stupendous European contests, in w hich embattled 
nations, it may be said, w ere actors, and empires the stake, and , 
whose issues have covered our own armies, and their immortal 
leader, with such a, blaze of glory, — but because we consfder it to 
have been a remarkable instance, though on a small scale, of the 
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admirable valour and characteristic!* superiority of the national 
troops ; while it may be supposed to deri^ an additional interest 
from the accident of its having occurred at but a small distance 
from the scene of one of the most decisive kwA humiliating reverses 
^experienced by us in the former \var. 

About a fortnight now elapsed, occupied, in arrangements rela- 
tive to the wounded, and in preparations* for a descent against 
Baltimore^ During this interval, it was, that permission was re- 
quested for the ])assage through our lll'ct of a cartel, bearing 
dispatches to the American commissioners then engaged on some 
of the preliminary discussions of the treaty of Ghent; and con- 
taining, as was openly avowdl at the time, urgent injunctions to 
hasten the conclusion of peace. This request was, of course, 
freely granted ; and the acceleration of the negociations, under- 
stood to have been the consequence, must be regarded, if such 
was really the case, as a circumstance of a far happier influence 
than any more immediate result attributable to the enterprise ; — 
since it must unquestionably liave tended to leave the government 
of this country free and unembarrassed at a most eventful junc- 
ture, to take that great and leading part presently after, in con- 
tinental aflairs, which their extraordinary character so imperatively 
demanded. , 

On the 1 1th September, the squadron anchored ofi’ North Point, 
about thirteen miles below Baltimore, In good time, the next 
morning, the troops were disembarked, and immediately com- 
menced their advance. At about four miles hence, some firing 
took place in front, — the Major-general was killed, and thus was 
the armament deprived of a chief whose personal character won 
for him the gulden opinions of every rank, ^hile in his abilities 
all had unlimited confidence. Though of the gentlest and most 
susceptible mind, he was not the less ardent and emulous of 
honour. Like Wolfe, he li\ed only long euough to give earnest 
of what might have been expected to adorn his career. 

The command no^ devolved on Colonel Jirooke; the column 
continued to advance, and shortly afterwards about six thousand 
of the enemy were discovered within the edge of a wood, ranged 
behind a high paling, with a considerable extent of open ground 
in tlieir front. A i avine, concealed by some trees, passed round 
their left, through w hich the 4th British foot gained, unperceived, 
their flank, throw ing them, in that quarter, into some disorder ; a 
charge at the same time, in line, was executed against their front; 
the paling was clambeied over ; this barrier tailing them, they 
gave way and fled in confusion ; not, how evei^, until after standing 
som«5thuig approaching to a melee in parts of the line* Some guns 
and prisoners remained in our hands. Their^oss is said to liuvc 
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been considerable ; ours was under three hundred, being about 
the same as that sustairted in the previous affair. 

It was now too late to reach or examine, before dark, the en- 
trenched position aboiA five miles distant in our front, and re- 
ported to be of more than ordinary strength. Besides, nearly* 
900 of our men, and four pit'ces of artillery, were still in the 
rear, partly from fatigde. The sun had been intensely powerful, 
and great numbers had* been unable to keep pace witfc their re- 
giments, Such is, we bVlieve, usually the case, to an astonishing ' 
degree, on the first dav’s march in warm climates, particularly if 
troops have been any considerable time embarked ; but fortunately 
these are effects which rapidly decrease. At day-break we again 
moved forward, and took up our ground, under cover of some in- 
equalities, at the foot of a commanding ridge, presenting a steep 
and clear glacis in front, of about 400 yards descent, and forming 
a barrier around this part of the town. Along its crest a range of 
palisaded redoubts, connected by a breastwork, was constructed ; 
W'ithin which, as has been since ascertained, 23,000 men, of all 
descriptions, with a considerable artillery, had been assembled. 

Immediately under these heights, on the other side, lay this popu- 
lous and wealthy city ; the possession of which, though tem})orary, 

• — the capture of its numerous shipping and stores, and con- 
sequent effect on public opinion, as regarded the then urgent 
financial embarrarssments and discredit* of the ‘American exe- 
cutive, formed altogether strong temptations to the further pro- 
secution of the undertaking. There was, it is true, a vast 
disparity in the amount of the contending forces ; but every mili- 
tary man knows hop' little comparatively formidable an imper- 
fectly cy!«ciplined body of men, however numerous, is usually 
found to be when put to the test. The loss of an army may be 
the ruin of a state, but an independent detachment, engaged on 
a project not absolutely unfeasible, should usually take the con- 
sequences of its best endeavour to succeed. I^'or in this manner, 
it is conceived, will be best upheld the higli/tone of the national 
spirit and its repute in martial affairs, which certainly aremmongst 
the main elements of public strength. AVe are aw are that in ascend- 
ing, in open day, this formidable glacis, swept by such a fire as 
could be brought to bear upon it, we should most probably have 
suffered too much to reap tlie fruits of victory. But under cover 
of darkness, the case might have been otherwise. Their fire, 


* Their treasury was, at this period, literally empty, — the sources of their revenue, 
which during tiie w'ar are extremely small, were for the time confipletcly exhausted,— 
nor could the merchants he induced to contract for the public loans, though 0im mens* 
premiums were tendwred :-*-in short towards the close of this war, the Nojtt American 
Union was, unquestionuidy. on the brink of dissolution. 
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which was all that we had to apppehend, could not have been 
equally destructive. These were, it appears, amongst the consi- 
derations by which the officer, now inf* charge of the troops, was 
actuated in resolving to make the assault during the middle of the 
ensuing night. An officer was thereupon dispatcheci to the vice^ 
"^admiral, then presumed to have arrived off the harbour, to acquaint 
him of the hour fixed ou for the attack, in order that he might tinje 
his operations accordingly. The remainder of the day was occu- 
0 pied in a fliligent reconnoissance, and in jthc preparation of planks 
and fascines, &c. for the passage of obstacles. But in the evening 
‘ A commynication^* says the writer of ‘ Relfe’s Historical Memoirs/ 
* tons recalled from iho admirml^ discovraging the attempt, as the ships 
could render no ossislance, in consequence of the toivn being retired so 
far within the forts, and. a harrier of vessels sunk at the entrance ; and 
that a great loss of life woidd prevent the squadron from proceeding upon 
other services, which they were fully to consider. Being thus meuie re- 
sponsible for ulterior proceedings, and as it was not possible to storm 
such an entrenchment with four thousand* men^ without consideralde 
loss, and as the onus of preventing other services was to be thrown upon 
any such loss, the rear admiral and colonel hesitated in their proceedings^ 
and felt themselves obliged, to abandon the attempt,* 

There are inaccuracies in this statement, though not essential 
ones. The singular should have been used instead of the plural 
number; for this cominuiueatiou was directed to be submitted, 
not to the joint ^consideration of tlie ‘ rear-admiral and colonel,’ 
but, of course, sole ly to that of the latter, who was alone re- 
sponsible. Circumstances, unnecessary to be related here, re- 
quired that the utmost deference shopld be paid to every coun- 
sel and advice coining from the source frojii which the above 
emanated. J^ut an effort was nevertheless made to obtain some 
counterbalancing sanction for persevering in the offensive. A 
council of commandants of brigades and corps was called ; but 
this expedient was not attended with the desired result. They 
rather coincided in tlie general tenor of the dissuasive communi- 
cation submitted for fHeir consideration ; and this, ft must be ac- 
knowledged, was but reasonable, since the naval chief by whom ft 
was transmitted was, beyond all comparison, of the highest re- 
lative experience and distinction, and tlie only person then with 
the expedition to whom the ultimate views of government were 
confidentially kfiowm. It is clear, then, that to the officer who 
had only accidentally fallen into military command, there now 
scarcely remained any choice. The troops were withdrawn early 
, next morning to ground of more security a shoit distance in the 
rear. On the following day they fell bac^ a very few miles 
farther, this tardiness of movement being resorted to in the hope 

* Th’o is an over estimate by at least three or fonr h|indred bayoneta. 
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that the enemy might be induced to descend from their vantajje 
ground. This, however*, not taking place, the division was re- 
embarked on the 15th, leaW^ing not a man behind, except those 
who were no longer able to be reihoved, and bringing away the 
captured guQS and a considerable number of prisoners. Of course 
there is always a feeling of disappointment on occasions of this 
sort. The exaggerate^ hopes of our military were not fulfilled ; 
but the objects of government were a great deal more than ac- 
complished ; since all tH,ey ever expected from the dela<’hments 
was a diversion in favour of the northern frontier, where it alone 
was meant to press the war with vigour. And, accordingly, it 
must ever be matter of unfeigned sv.tisfaction to those who, from 
a [)aramount sense of duty, felt bound to recede from this inviting 
attempt, that, in doing so, they were eventually honoured by an 
express and most unqualified approval on the part of the highest 
authorities in the state. Our author’s remarks on this subject 
are just, and, in the main, we fully coincide in them. But we 
here beg to observe, that we should not have presumed to enter 
SO minutely into this detail, were it not for the degree of pub- 
licity previously given to the subject of it, in Relfe’s Historical 
MimoirSy relative to a distinguished rear-admiral who served on 
that station, — from which production we have already quoted 
some sentences. * 

But speaking generally, and without the least Reference to this 
operation, the prudence and sound judgment evinced in the con- 
duct of which have been so fully recognised and established, we 
would venture to suggest, that the problem, after all, to be solved, 
ill embryo or unessayed prsyects of any pith and moment, is the 
distinction ^tweeh Uiffienky and impracticability — between teme- 
rity and a just and well-grounded boldness,- — to confound, rather 
than define ivhich, is an error into ‘which the unpractised will ever 
be prone to fall. mere game of physical calculation : 

there is another, and, in some respect^., even a higher department 
of it ; — and, on this point, we wodld adventme a general maxim — 
that when numbers are arrayed against skilf, the former should be 
made to purchase at the dearest possible i^te the slightest trophy 
or advantage. To regular troops, sueb^things may with safety be 
conceded — they know how to estimate, and will not presume on 
them. But permit a mob, or popular, or ill-orgaiyised assemblage 
of any kind, to discover the slightest ground of confidence in 
their effectiveness, and you forthwith bestow on them all tlie 
fonnidability of wtiicli they are susceptible. If once allowed 
to cherish a prospect of success,*-— if their morale be not kept 
4i^oroughly down — -physical odds, unless egregiously misdirected 
indeed, must eventually tell# In such contests, no cost ought to 
be spared for llie purpose of preserving, as long as possible, the 
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reputalion.of superior prowess which usually precedes and faci-^ 
litates the progress of au invader. To retire without accom|^lish- 
ing an avowed purpose, is to dispel this charm, and relinquish a 
powerful auxiliary ; and though, in doingi so, some present hus- 
banding of resources may doubtless be eftei^ted, the^ entailment 
** 'bf an accumulated loss on many subsequenj occasions, will be a 
yet more inevitable consequence. „ 

Duringthe.se dift'erent occurrences, as we are informed, the per* 
f feet unaniihity which prevailed between ly)th branches of the sen* 
vice was most gratifying to observe. The navy, though unavoid- 
ably not so proininenlly brought into play as their comrades of the 
army, bore, as they always d#, their full share in every toil and 
every danger ; nor can any one present fail to recollect their truly 
generous and enthusiastic exertions. Thus, it is trusted, will it 
ever be — for ours is an amphibious po^ver, depending, in no ordi- 
nary sense, for its efficiency, permanence, and extension, on the 
undisturbed concert and zealous co-operatiou of these principal 
executive arms of the .state. 

We took occasion, a page or two back, to corroborate a state- 
ment, extracted from certain Historical Memoirs, lately published 
by a Mr. Kelfe, and which we had very accidentally met with. 
Now, we think it quite indispensable to guard ourselves from being 
supposed to give the slightest assent to some other parts of that 
performance, reflecting, as they seem to us to do very seriously, on 
the professional characters of difl’erent individuals, whose names 
are incidentally mentioned in them. We particularly allude < 
to certain passages which tend directly, ami without disguise,, to 
deny to the gallant soldier, whosc^ fall there w^as such good reason 
to deplore, the credit of the principal actionf performed by the 
troops under his orders. We have bejfore us the MS. statements 
of gentlemen pe^onally and intimately acquainted with every ou«^ 
of the material circumstances connected with tfii.s matter; but it 
may not be discreet, at pre%uV,^i’ in this j)lace, to enter upon 
such details : we shall/^herd™rak>n^^ ourselves with observing, 
that from whatever quarter the writer here noticed, en passant, 
may have derived his ir^rm^tion, we are perfectly satished that 
such an unheard-of pretension, as that which - he brings forward, 
neither did nor could have received the sligfitest (iounteiiance from 
the eminently-meritorious naval officer thus unjustly and 
diously eulogized, at the expense of a gallani brother in arms that 
is no more. But it is not, we persuade ourselves, in the power 
of any obscure detractor to tear the laurels from the tomb of otic^ 
paid for them so dear a forfeit, and to whose memory the de- 
crees of jiis sovereign and of his country have awarded them* < 
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We have now to revert t© the conduct pursued by the British 
troops whilst in possession of the city of Washington, — the pro- 
priety of which has been so violently questioned on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; and the ^character of which has, we are quite sure, 
never beei\ fairly investigated, or brought before the public, in 
its true light. On thii^ subject our Subaltern, after describing with^ 
a faithful pen the tewrific hurricane and wide-spreading confla- 
gration which marked this brief period, hazards the lollowing 
assertion : — y. * • 

* Had the arm of vengeance been extended no further, (than to the 
destruction of a few public buildings,) there would not have been 
room given for so much as a whisi)er,of disapprobation ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it (lid not stop liere. A noble library, several printing 
offices, and all the national archives, were likewise committed to the 
flames, which though, no doubt, the property of government, might 
better have been sjjared.’ 

We are sorry that a writer, possessed of our author's sense and 
judgment, should have iuconsidt rately joined in such an outcry as 
this. He ought to have paused and reflected well ere he thus 
ventured to give additional currency to the disingenuous suppres- 
sions and exaggerations of our enemy, and to echo the unscru- 
pulous flourishes of republican rhetoric. M o doubt, the destruction 
of a public library, (however inconsiderable,) howeier unconsciously 
it may have been done, — or of national archives of however recent 
origin, (if, indeed, the latter had any existence at all,) must ever, 
under any circumstances, be a subject of unfeigned regret. But 
to what did this invaluable library amount ? It consisted of copies 
of the proceedings of legislative bodies whose commencement, 
as we all know, da«os not very far back, and of all which dupli- 
cates were, doubtless, attainable with no difficulty. As for the 
monuments of the arts and models of taste, so vaimtingly de- 
plored at the tim6, it was a mere mockcr>, sent forth to catch the 
eye of the casual European reader, — It is w ell known that such 
things are not as yet of the giwth of the Mew World, and that 
not one chef-d'oeuvre of the arts, until Chmitrey’s statue of Wash- 
ington went out in 1827, was ever seen within the whole precincts 
of the United States ! Neither the government nor the people of 
those countries have money enough to throw away on such em- 
bellishments, even were they disposed or qualiflpd to appreciate 
them ; and accordingly whenever an American student in paint- 
ing or sculpture finds himself likely to reach eminence, he is sure 
to settle on this side of the Atlantic. Were Jonathan at all a 
virtuoso, he woulcikeep his Wrests, Leslies, and Newtons to him-* 
self. 
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To return to this conflagration at Washington, — it was, in 
reality, a measure of the cabinet and nol of the camp ; but even 
if this had been otherwise, we positively deny that the smallest 
portion of blame could have attached either to the troops or to their 
general. Let it be remembered that our army, afte;?? sustaining a 
long and toilsome march, and a sharp conflict, arrived in Wash- 
ington during the night ; that they were received, not by a depu- 
tation of civic authorities, anxious to preserve the capital of a 
great nation from injury, but by a useLss discharge of musketry 
from the suburbs, directed against a flag of truce ; that there re- 
mained not a single functionary, nor even a menial domestic, in 
charge of any one of tlios® intellectual treasures, subsequently 
spoken of in sucli elaborate and high-sounding phrases ; and that 
of the existence of any such treasures, as connected, at least, with 
the senate-house, our people were wliolly and unavoidably igno- 
rant. When, therefore, the torch was applied to that struc- 
ture, not the most remote purpose was entertained of consum- 
ing books or written documents. These, tliough so very far 
from being of the valu(i assigned to them, were involved in 
the demolition, purely by accident; and it is incorrect, in the 
highest degree, to attribute one parlichj of the mischief to a 
desire of extending too far the ‘ arm of vengeance.^ Besides, 
were not the president and his oflicers mainly to blame, whose 
alarm for their owii personal safety appears to have engrossed 
all their thoughts, to the utter forgetfulness of the ill-fated city 
and all that it contained, whether buildings, stores, archives, 
or inhabitants? We bidieve that there is but one other in- 
stance on record, at least in modern times, of a large town being 
deserted, on the approach of an enemy, by its government, with- 
out the precaution having been taken of deputing some au- 
thority, municipal or otherwise, to mediate, with the victors. 
Nay, even America herself furnished, aS llys very time, an 
unanswerable proof of the efficacy and prudence of the course 
of conduct which it 4,3 customary to adopt on such occasions. 
On the day after our entrance into Washington, a deputation 
arrived from Alexandria, a similar one having proceeded to 
the officer commanding in the Potowmak, the object of both 
being to propose terms for the preservation of such of the pub- 
lic property in that city as was inapplicable to the purposes of 
war. The terms were immediately agreed to, and Alexandria 
escaped what (in consequence, in a great degree, of the culpable 
abandonment of their posts by the magistrates of Washington) 
befel the less fortunate capital. 

these not unimportant accessories to the transaction under 
review, ifothiug was known in Europe — nor, indeed, was any 
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attempt at explanation made ; and, accordingly, it became a 
theme of general reprobation, wherever the subject happened to 
be mentioned ; for the lirst impression on the public mind was 
effected by the protests f>f the republican ministers, who promptly 
and adroitly Rivalled themselves of the opportunity this afforded of 
withdrawing atientioii from a catastrophe brought about by their 
own disgraceful improvidence, and of covering, at the same 
time, with obloquy, as far as in them lay, those who had been so 
instrumental to their discvnutlturc, and whom, therefore, finder this 
pretext^ they were but too glad to designate as ‘ the military vandals 
of Great Britain.’ A lirst impression with the public, even more 
than with individuals, is difficult to obliterate. Their high-sound- 
ing though most uncandid statemeuLs were everywhere read with 
avidity ; they remained unanswcied, because those who could 
have answered them were ''otluu w ise employed ; and, as not a 
word was dropped touching any previous provocation — or oftlieir 
indifference to, or rather contemptuous reception of the renion- 
strmices presented to them — as the very existence of all such 
circumstances was k(‘pt carefully and sedulously out of view, — 
the whole transaction assumed an aspect widely different from 
that which the impartial justice of posterity will approve. 

Even if the unintentional destruction alluded to had been really of 
the extent represented in these inflated accounts, and had been to- 
tally unpaUiated by the circumstances wc have already referred to, 
still there would have been no w'ant of matter to be adiiuced, which, 
to say the least of it, must have gone very far, indeed, towards its 
Justiffcation. In the depth of the winter of 181 ‘>-14, the Americans 
made predatory incursions along the borders of Cixmda, jAunderingf 
and burning to tke^oundy Y oik Town, New ark, Long Point, and 
St. David’s.* Not satisfied with this, they drove, in wanton and 
capricious cruelty,^ the inhabitants of at least one of these places 
from the very site of »their former homes, reducing them to a state 
of misery of which, no one, unacquainted with the rigours of a 
Canadian winter, can form any adequat^ conception. Men, 
women, ^nd children, w^andered through the snow, till numbers 
sank down and perished ; whilst the few who made their way to 
otlier habitable spots, arrived in a condition more deplorable than 
the iriiagination is willing to pourtray. It is absurd to say that 
tt was the duty of the colonial government to defend its subjects 
against such - outrages. A thinly-settled frontier, of fifteen hun- 
dred miles in extent, could not be covered by any force w hich has 
ever yet been employed in those parts. And thence the whole 
population of Canada, wdiich happens to lie along that line, was * 
exposed to a repetition of these barbarities as often as jt might 
the disposition of our opponents to inflict thehi. 

governor-^ 
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governor-general was extremely luiwillinff to resort to tb6 cruel 
expedient of reprisals, anil referred the matter, with the utmost 
earnestness, to the cabin(3t of Washington. But his represen- 
tations were met, on every occasion, replies at once vague, 
» evasive, and unsatisfactory. Reparation for tlie past?J and indem** 
nity for the future, were equally denied to Irim ; ana he was driven 
at last to adopt the only measure which held out any prospect of 
success. »IIe laid the case bcforii the admiral commanding on the 
station, and accompanied his statemcnl?^with a request that mea- 
sures of fully corresponding severity should be exercised towards 
any places which might fall into his hands. And it was in con- 
sequence of this apjxuil, anil for the purpose of convincing our 
antagonists that a war of di^struction w ould be to them not less 
injurious than to their enemies, that the public buildings of the 
capital were destroyed. It is (rue, that on the Canadian fron- 
tier an agreement had been entered into towards the latter end 
of July, that retaliatory measures should cease on both sides; 
but, of that agnx'jueiit, ueitlier Sir Alexander Cochrane nor 
General l{oss were as yi t aware. 

But, say the Americans, the devastation perpetrated in 
the two cases bore no com[)arison in amount. Jlc it so ; but 
is the j)i incipk^ at all alfected by this consideration ? — The 
plunder of a cottage violates no less the laws of nations and of 
humanity, than “the destruction of a palace; and it matters not 
one iota, as far as the rule of abstract right is concerned, whether 
the private dw^ellings in smaller towns, or the more costly fabrics 
of a capital, be given up to the fury of a licentious soldiery. 
This, in both cases, is an exercise of pow'Ci> against which every 
right-minded person will exclaim. But it is beyond a question, 
that to that party, whichsoever it may be, with whom the system 
had its commencement, the chief share, if iiot^ the whole of the 
blame, must attach. W e have only to add tlfat the work of demo- 
lition was begun by the enemy themselves, who set fire, with their 
own hands, to tlieir Shipping, bridges, arsenals, dockyards, and 
magazine?;, — the whole of wdiicli were in flames and exploding 
long before the first of our delachnieiits reached thesis points. 
One word further on this subject, and w'c have done. The pre- 
sident, in his message to congress immediately subsequent to this 
event, charges ‘Great Britain generally, or her forces, with an 
avowed purpose of ^ trampling on the usages of civilized w^arfare,’ 
and * of plunder and w anton destruction of private property.^ It 
is true that some (‘xeesses had been committed in desultory affairs 
on the sea-board, hy small pailies belonging to another force^ and at 
an ante(fedent period, sufficient to give a colonri/ig of truth to these 
accusations ; — but the words were iialurally supposed to refer 

solely 
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solely to the troops whose conduct was then the subject of general 
discussion ; no words, if such was the intention of the president, 
could have been more undeserved, or conveyed an imputation 
diametrically the reverse ^f well-founded — inasmuch as it had been 
admitted on ^11^ hands, by the most violent partisans and by official , 
and incontrovertible reports to the American" government, that 
private property was uy us, upon this occasion, held sacred. 
And what rendered the excellent conduct of our troops^.the more 
remarkable was, that no Sooner did the British army retire from 
the city, in which they had observed the most exemplary dis- 
cipline, than the native populace broke loose and commenced 
a general pillage, which was not put an t nd to until a consider- 
able armed body was brought from Alexandria and George Town 
for that purpose. This sta^ids on record in the published report 
of Commodore I'ingey, which at the same time most candidly 
alludes to the opposite line of conduct adopted by the British. 
Nor, in continuation of this commendable forbearance, was the 
smallest contribution exacted from the inhabitants, although the 
customs of war, and the specific authority of our own government, 
had fully authorized it. Nay, this punctiliousness was carried so 
far (and, under the circumstances, judiciously so, in our opi- 
nion), that payment was made at the market price for the provisions 
required for the troops. These remarks, however, are thrown out, 
certainly not with tlie slightest wish of perpetuating alienation or 
dissension between kindred nations, — feelings which it were much 
better had never existed, — but solely in an exculpatory sense; 
since, for our own parts, w c must ever deprecate the whole system 
of petty and vindictive warfare. 

We stated, at the commencement of this article, that the expe- 
dition, having concluded its period of service on the shores of the 
Chesapeake/ directed its course towards New Orleans. Touching 
at Jamaica, it was johied by large reinforcements from England; 
and on the 23rd of December, after a tedious and harassing navi- 
gation of eighty miles in open boats, the fk'st division, consisting 
of about thirteen hundred men, effected its landing on the left 
bank of the Mississippi. The diseinbarkaiion look place at an 
early hour in the morning, in the midst of an almost impassable 
morass, out of which the little column was immediately moved 
into the open country ; where, taking up a position as favourable 
as circumstances permitted, the troops piled their arms, and a 
bivouac was formed. In the mean time, the report of our arrival 
had reached General Jackson, who prepared to attack, and, if 
possible, destroy the advance as yet unavoidably without support, 
llie day passed, hpwever, without any otlier disturbance than the 

appearance 
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Appearance of a few dragoons, who were immediately driven back 
by a fire from the piquets. ^ And,’ continues our author, 

• Darkness having set in, the fires were made to blaxe with increased 
splendour, our evening meal was eat, and wl? prepared to sleep. But 

• about half-past seven o’clock, the attention of sewp&l individuals 
Was drawn to a largffe vessel, which seemed to 'be steanng up the river 
till she came opposite to our camp; when her anchor was dropped, 
and her s^ls leisurely furled* At first we were doubtful whether she 

• might not De one of our own cruisers which? had passed the port unob- 
served, and had arrived to render her assistance in our future ppera- 
tions. To satisfy this doubt, she was repeatedly hailed, but returned 
no answer ; when an alarm sjM’eading through the bivouac, all thought 
of sleep was laid aside. Several musket shots were now fired at her 
with a design of exacting a reply, of which no notice was taken ; till 
at length having fastened all her sails,^ and swung her broadside to- 
wards us, could distinctly hear some one cry out in a commanding 
voice, “ Give them this for the honour of America.’ The words were 
instantly followed by the flas(»es of her guns, and a deadly shower of 
grape swept down numbers in the camp. 

‘ Against this dreadful fire we had nothing whatever to oppose. 
The artillery which we had landed was too light to bring into compe- 
tition with an adversary so powerful; and as she had anchored within 
a short distance* of the opposite bank, no musketry could reach her 
with any precision or effect. A few rockets were discharged, which 
made a beautifuhappcaraiicc in the air ; but the rocket is an uncertain 
weapon, and these deviated too far from their object to produce even 
terror among those against w^hom they were directed. Under these 
circumstances, as nothing could be done offensively, our sole object 
was to shelter the men as much as possible from this iron hail. 
With this view, they were commanded to leave '<Aie fires, and to hasten 
under the dyke. Thither all, accordingly, repaired, without much 
regard to order and regularity, and laying ourselves along wherever 
w'e could find room, we listened in painful silence to the scattering of 
grape shot among our huts, and to the shrieks and groans ot those 
who lay wounded beside them. 

‘ The night was no^ as dark as pitch, the moon being but youngi 
And totally obscured with clouds. Our fires deserted by us, and beat 
about by the enemy \s shot, began to burn red and dull, and, except 
when the flashes of those guns which played upon us cast a mo- 
mentary glare, not an object could be distinguished at the distance of 
a yard. In this^ state we lay for nearly an hour, unable to move from 
our ground, or offer any opposition to those who kept us there ; ^ when 
a straggling fire of musketry called our attention towards the piquets, 
and warned us to prepare for a closer and more desperate strife. As 
yet, however, it was uncertain from what cayse this dropping fire 
arose, Jt might proceed from the sentinels, who, alarmed by the can- 
nonade frbm the river, mistook every tree for an American ; and till 
this should be more fully ascertained, it would be improper to eatpose 
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tbe troops, by movinfr aiiv of tfiem from the shelter wlik'h the badtik 
afforded. But these doubts were not permitted to continue long in 
existence. The dropping fire having paused for a few moments, waa 
succeeded by a fearful yell^; and the heavens were illuminated on all 
sides by a sen^j^^circular blaze of musketry. It was now clear that we 
were Hurromidedv and thaj: by a very superior forcoii %nd, therefore, no 
alternative remaining, but, either to surrender at discretion, or to beat 
back the assailants.’ 

. We regret extremely tl^at our limits do not permit us Vo extract 
the vivid and remarkable description of this singular contest. We 
must content ourselves by observing that it is given in our author’s 
happiest style, and that the affair terniiinated in the total repulse of 
the enemy at all points. 

All this while the most strenuous exertions were making to 
bring the rest of the troops Into the field. This, considering the 
immense extent of the navigation, was, indeed, a Herculean task, 
probably not paralleled throughout the war, and in executing 
which the navy of all ranks surpassed even tliemselves. The 
superintendence of this arduous operation devolved on Admiral 
Malcolm. It consisted in fact of successive voyages in open boats, 
generally overladen MUth guns, troops, provisions, or ammunition, 
and continued during about thirty days and nights. The toils 
and privation attendant on such a duty can scarcely *be exaggerated 
by any description. By the l2oth, thcvSe exertionsjiad so far suc- 
ceeded, tliai the whole force was in position, and on that day also 
Sir Edward Packeiiham arrived from England; to take upon him- 
self the chief command. A series of operations* now ensued, of 
which it is the less necessary for us to enter into a detail, that 
they are well and mibutcly described in the Narrative; but there 
iire points upon which fuel bound to touch, — we mean some 
statements affectinjj the character of the distinguished officer, under 
whose orders a considerable portion of those operations took place. 

We need scarcely observe, that an opinion generally prevails 
that this officer lost his valuable life at a mpment when his troops 
had sustained a signal defeat. To contradict this notion in the 
most positive terms will, doubtless, appear to many an act of sin- 
gular audacity. Yet we consider ourselves fully borne out in doing 
so — for if a large portion o£| a fortified position be carried, and 
there is reason to presume that from thence it becomes optional 
with the assailants to rendef the remainder indefensible, it can 

♦ It may, perhaps, be right to premise, th^at the force remaining lo us, after all losses, 
scarcely amounted to six thousand bavonet^f Of whom some hundreds, belonging to 
.^est India corps, were of the most inefficient dc‘*criplion The American army maybe 
computed At seven thousand. Their total loss did n6t exceed four hiindred and fill'ty, by 
tbilf own returns This, however, does not include about three hundred killed or taken 
iii^beir gun-boats, 

scarcely 
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scarcely be contended that the arrangements of attack have not in 
a most essential degree answered their eild. But let us hear what 
the chief of the American army says on this subject in his official 
account of the operations : — • 

‘ Simultaneously** says he, ‘ with his advance upon my lines, he had 
thrown over in hu Boats a considerable force to the other side of the 
river. These, having landed, were hardy enough to advance against 
the work| of General Morgan , and what is strange and difficult to 
account for, at the very moment when l^eir entire discomfiture was 
looked for, with a confidence approaching to certainty, the I^entucky 
reinforcements, in whom so much reliance had been placed, inglo* 
riously fled, drawing after them, by their example, the remainder of 
the forces; and thus yielding to the enemy that most formidable posi- 
tion.^ 

On being recalled from this position, in the afternoon, our 
people brought away with them two six-pounders, which, strange 
to say, had found their way thither from Saratoga, where they 
had been originally captured from us almost half a century before. 
But in this mode of expressing himself General Jackson does not, 
we think, evince liis usual sagacity. The mere fact of a Brftish flo- 
tilla, consisting of fifty barges, pinnaces, &c., being on the Missis- 
sippi, appears to us to have been a scarcely less adequate cause of 
appreliension ^ou liis part, than even the flight of the American 
troops, and the joss of his batteries in that quarter. Some few of our 
barges were armed w ith carroiiades, and were introduced into the 
river by means of the excavation of a canal for that purpose : an 
excellent project, for the first idea of which the general was, we 
believe, indebted to the adiniral-in-chief. Sir Alexander Cochrane. 
This most laborious undertaking was not completed till imme- 
diately before the assault on the left bank was given. "J'he Ame- 
. jricans had not a sod of earth thrown up, which was not open in 
the rear, Thencefortli, therefore, their tenuit* of entrenchments, 
all of which appuied upon the river, must have been very inse- 
cure ; since, if our^ heavy losses had permitted it, and it had been 
judged fit to attack them again in front, troops might, at the same 
time, have been thrown round in the boats on the reverse of the 
points assailed. The fire also of the captured batteries, then 
available to us, must, of course^ have powerfully su[)ported any 
operation of tliis sort, which it plight have been deemed expe- 
dient to undertake, — and which, Mfe have no doubt, would have 
been undertaken, were it not, as was before observed, for the 
greatly-diminished means now at the disposal of the officer who 
had succeeded to the command. , 

But, the dispatch of our successful antagonist goes on to treat 
of tliis ^matter in very explicit terms. It is a public document, 
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open to the world, and to ‘its contents we refer our military 
readers, so many of whhm will be far better able to assign to it 
the degree of consideration it may be entitled to, than we can 
pretend to be. For our* own paits, the chief regret we feel on 
this occasion's on account of the brave men who perished, and 
particularly Geherals l^fickenham and Gibbs ; the former, beyond 
all question, one of th6 most promising of the rank to which he 
had attained, and with the rare advantage of having beep trained 
under the immediate eyn of the Duke of Wellington — the 
latter not less admired for his conduct in the field, than beloved 
for his many amiable qualities in private life. To give the 
tribute which we know to be due to these officers, might not be 
relevant in these pages — honour be to their manes ! With respect 
to the failure itself, however {nortifying to the individuals engaged 
in it, it is, in a national point of view, a subject of the most 
perfect indifference, inasmuch as a treaty of peace, already signed 
and ratified, must have rendered our conquest, had it been ob- 
tained, uttei ly fruitless. 

Before concluding this article, we have to express our regret 
that no adequate or satisfactory histories have yet appeared of the 
two wars in which we have been engaged with our transatlantic 
descendants. They were very different^ in their origin and their 
results. The last was, on our part, purely defensive, and that 
object was completely attained, without the necessity of laying 
down or acting on any great or combined plans. But the former 
offers a noble field, and is pregnant with instruction. One 
remark we must here be permitted to make — the Indian tribes on 
the borders of the fluted States are now fast dwindling into 
insignificance. Henceforth it can answer no important purpose 
to enlist them in the quarrels of either of the rival nations. It is 
not by nibbling at the rind, or exasperating the feelings of a hostile 
people, that a great covitest is likely to be brought to the happiest 
issue. For this opinion we think we could offer substantial rea- 
sons. -And, at all events, die hatchet and tho^ scalping-knife must 
ever be unworthy auxiliaries (and we are quite sure they are feeble 
ones) of a British army. It should be some great political neces- 
sity indeed which can ever palliate, much less justify, such an 
alliance. 

We have already exceeded our limits, and hav6 now only to 
recommend this little woik to the notice of our readers. The style 
is easy and flowing, the incidents clearly and forcibly narrated ; and 
though we dissent from some personal observations, before indi- 
rectly alluded to, and \:annot by any means approve of the author’s 
views of conducting a future American war, (which, let uS hope, 
may be very distant,^ we, nevertheless, thank him for the light 

which 
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which he has thrown on some of tUe most interesting portions of 
the war that is passed. * 

From the literal and real to the fabulous is not always so abrupt 
a transition as might be anticipated. We have thus given a de^ 
tailed opinion on a distinctively professional essaj^^'and in doing 
so, occupied, perhaps, more than a due space, ^nd yet, before 
finishing this paper, we are tempted to Udd a hasty, and (if the 
term be allowable) parenthetical notice of a production which has 
lately appeared, and which, though under the garb of a novel, is, 
by no means, without affinity to the subjects generally tr^ted of 
ill the preceding pages. It may, in fact, be considered as a ^ mi- 
litary novel,’ if the coining of such an appellative may be con- 
ceded to us : the principal events recounted are all of that charac- 
ter — the periods, too, coinprehende(| in the two works are almost 
the same — and, in short, the only or nearly the only difference is, 
that the novelist, in the exercise of his special privilege, engrafts 
upon well-known facts certain romantic and high-coloured inci- 
dents, imaginary or otherwise, arising out of scenes of deep public 
interest, familiar to every recollection, and which we h^e find 
traced by a pen that we cannot refrain from regarding as that 
of an eye-witness. 

The work ik)w briefly referred to is entitled ^ Cyril Thornton.’ 
The profoundly distressing catastrophe, with an account of which 
it commences, ‘presents, we are free to admit, a picture of no 
common power and eft’ect, and is evidently from the pencil of no 
unpractised artist; but we, nevertheless, think it ill-chosen, or, 
at least, injudiciously placed. To us it seems but loo well 
calculated to cloud irremediably the mind o^a sensitive youth, and 
to quell for evermore the aspirations and buoyancy of his spirit. 
It is not without difficulty, therefore, that we reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of his advancing after so heart-rending a blow, with 
apparently unchecked alacrity, into the career of life. But we 
need not dwell on this. 

‘ Cyril Thornton^ tells his own story, and is content to describe 
himself tnerely as an intelligent, warm-hearted, ardent young man, 
of generally honourable intentions, though, by no means, always 
correct conduct : — sensitive, and of a keen susceptibility in his af- 
fections, the usual result of this tone and temper of mind awaits 
him. The Ihree or four leading female characters of his 
tale are, to our perception, exquisitely delineated and dis- 
tinguished. His adventures as a soldier lie chiefly in America 
and the Peninsula ; and in describing these, so little has he over- 
stepped, if at all, the striking and happy^semblances of truth, 
that thS^nost conversant in such transactions ^will find a difficulty 

in 
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in persuading themselves, th&t they do not present a portimi of 
auto-biography, rather than the illusive creations of fancy* 

The writer, unlike most of his rivals in this walk, crowds 
his pages with incident/ and hurries his hero through a rapid 
succession ofyinoving accidents by ^ flood and field.* But sel- 
dom, we must"^eonfess/ are they unskilfully introduced, or with- 
out exciting a lively sympathy ; still more rarely are they recited 
without an ease, strength, and felicity of expression, calculated 
to sustain a very favourable impression of the ability of the 
writer,^ In his essays of the tragic mood, we are not prepared to 
say that there is any deficiency of point, pathos, or efiect — but the 
tact evinced in some of those of a lighter and more playful ten- 
dency has our decided pieference. The following is quoted as 
characteristic of the style of these volumes, and is selected, not ou 
account of any marked or intrinsic merit above other passages in 
the same strain, but because of its relation to the subject-matter 
of this article. 

* I was seated between Laura Willoughby and Miss Culpepper, and, 
as may be supposed, was led by the bent of my inclinations to bestow 
the larger share of my attention om the former. This division of my 
favours, however, I found scarcely practicable. Miss Culpepper was 
not one of those young ladies who throw the whole burden of conver- 
sation on the gentleman, and in case he is rather taciturn, sit moping 
and silent by his side, until restored to freedom and loquacity by the 
departure of the ladies for the drawing-room. Finding, perlmj)s, that 
I was engrossed with Miss Willoughby more than impartial justice re- 
quired, she proceeded to enforce her claims to attention by such que- 
ries as the following : — 

‘ Pray, Captain Thornton, 5s it long since you returned from Spain? ’ 
— ^ About four months.’ — ‘ Pray, were you ever in a battle ? ’ — ‘I have 
had that honour.’ — ‘ And were you wounded?’ — ‘ Very felightly.’ — 
‘ But you were taken .prisoner ? ’ — ‘ I have been so unfortunate.’ — ‘ In 
what battle ? ’ — ‘ Roleias’ — ‘ Oh, pray, describe it to me. I cannot 
possildy understand what people do in a battle ? Pray tell me all about 
it.’ — ‘ I fear it would be rather a difficult task to »iake it intelligible.’ — 
‘ Oh, not at all. I am very quick, I assure you ; now, suppose the 
table to be a field of battle, I am sure you can make it quite plain, and 
you will so oblige me. Come now begin.’ — ‘ Well, since you insist on 
it, I will endeavour. Suppose, then, that sirloin of beef to be a height, 
on the top of which there is erected a battery. This, th,e English, w^ho 
are represented by these dishes, wish to take, and the French, who are 
those dishes opposite, wish to defend. Then the English send this 
venison-pasty, which is a brigade of infantry, to attack the sirloin of 
beef, which, as I said before, is a hill, with a fort on the top of it. The 
French seeing tins, send up that dish of maintenon cutlets as a re-in*^ 

forbemmt 
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forcement. That capon is the Duke of Wellington, who immediately 
directa these chickens, which are the li^t cavalry, to charge the enemy 
in flank. These partridges are the French ^flying artillery, which that 
calf s-head, which is the French general, orders forward to act as a 
point d'appui to that dish of beef-a-la-modie, which these maintenoa 
^ cutlets — no, the harico opposite, is about to attack. ITj®® 
battle is fairly begun. The partridges, you observQ^ave opened a 
heavy fire on the chickens and stewed duft, which are advancing 
with the courage of lions to the charge, and the French general is 
riding upland down the talde — I mean the fiiid, attended by these 
butter-boats, which are his aides-de-camp; and this musjard-pot, 
which is the quartermaster-general. But I fear, after all, I live not 
succeeded in making the plan^of the battle quite intelligible.’^ — ‘ Oh, 
perfectly, I assure you. Pray go on, I am quite interested I declare.’ 
Luckily for me, however, the dishes were in the act of being removed, 
and this change of the materiel de having thrown all the ope- 

rations of the battle into confusion, a cessation of hostilities was found 
necessary .’ — Cyril Thornton^ voL ii., p. 373 — 370 *. 

We know not whether either of these authors will be flattered^ 
when we say, that we read ‘ Cyril Tlioruton’ with a lively suspicion 
that it was from the pen of ^ the Subaltern.^ We have since dis- 
covered that such is not the case ; and perceive, that the writer of 
the novel announces ‘ A Narrative of the Peninsular Campaigns,^ 
— in which hemiust be prepared to encounter closer comparison 
with his brother-author ; and from which we are certainly prepqjpd 
to expect a gredt deal, both of entertainment and instruction. 


Aut. XL — Narrative of an Attempt in reach the North Pole^ 
in Boats fitted for the purpose y and atta&ied to His Majesty^ s 
Ship Hechy in the year 1827, under the command of Ciiptain 
William Edward Parry y R.N.y F,R.S.^nd Honorary member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at*SL Petersburg, Pub- 
lished by authority of his lioyal Highness the Lord High Ad- 
miral. London. 4to. 1828. 

T he •^attempt’ which is here described, though unsuccessful^ 

, is of so bold and daring a character, that it will stand as a 
record to the latest posterity of the patient, persevering, energetic, 
and undaunted conduct which British seamen are capable of 
displaying, in the most difficult, discouraging, and dangerous cir- 
cumstances, when under the command of prudent and intelligent 
officers in whom they have entire confidence. It w'ill stand also as a 
noble monument to future ages, of the hejroic and enterprising 
spirit of the distinguished officers who directed the energies of 
these brstve fellows*^ t It 
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It is almost superlfluous tc} say, that the conduct of Captain 
Parry on the late, as on ^all former occasions, appears tohave neen 
above all praise. That conduct has frequently been put to trial in 
the most arduous and critical situations, but in none, perhaps, 
where prudence, foresi^it, skill, and mild but strict discipline, 
were more st^mgly required than on the enterprise we are about * 
to speak of. It* appeals to us^ indeed, after a careful perusal of 
the narrative, that had any one of these qualities been wanting in 
the commander, it is more than probable not a man w©uld have 
returned to tell the mclanl^holy catastrophe of the Polar Expedi- 
tion. ^^^t but any one conceive for a moment the situation of two 
open bcyiats, laden with seventy days’ ^provisions, and clothing for 
twenty-eight men, in the midst of a sea covered nearly with de- 
tached masses and floes of ice, over which these boats were to be 
dragged, sometimes up one %ide of a rugged mass and down the 
other ; sometimes across the lanes of water that separated them ; 
frequently over a surface covered w ith deep snow, or through pools 
of water ; — let him bear in mind that the men had little or no 
chance of any other supply of provisions than what they carried 
with them, calculated as just suflicient to sustain life, — and consider 
what their situation would have been in the event, by no means an 
improbable one, of losing any part of that scanty stock ; — let him 
also recollect that they were exposed to all the vicissitudes of a 
climate whose temperature did not much exceed, and was some- 
times below, the freezing point, in the midst of heavy rains and 
snow, in which, for forty days or more, out of the sixty-three 
passed in this manner, nothing was visible all around but the sea, 
thus covered with these straggling masses of ice, and overhead a 
murky sky — let any one try to imagine to himself a situation of 
this kind, and he will still have but a faint idea of the exertions 
which the men under Captain Parry had to make, and the sufter- 
ings and privations they had to undergo. That, under such cir- 
cumstances, the expedition should have failed, is less wonderful 
than that it should have returned with every ofticer and man, in 
nearly as good a state of health as when the adventurous band 
quitted their ship and took to the boats. '^J'here is something ill 
the failures of Captain Parry that compensates the want of suc- 
cess, and that reconciles uS to the disappointment. 

1 laving first laid before our readers a brief abstract of the pro- 
ceedings in the boats, we shall then ofl’er a few general observa- 
tions on this and the other arctic voyages, which have been so 
ably conducted by Captain Parry and his associates. 

The object of the present expedition was to reach the North 
Pole by means of two sledge-boats, so constructed as qilh^r to 
travel over the icc, or sail or row through spaces of open water, 

as 
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as circumstances might require. Captain Parry’s old ship the 
Hecla was appointed to carry him and his companions to Spitz- 
bergen, and there to wait in some secure harbour for his return. 
The vessel left the Nore on the 4th of April, reached Hammer* 
fest on the 18th, and on the 27th, having receive^ on board a 
number of trained rein-deer (which proved use^s% made sail 
to the northward. On the 14th of May, ^he Hecla was abreast of 
Hakluyt's Headland, when she was obliged to run into the main- 
ice for s^'urity in a heavy gale of wind. She remained beset and 
drifting about with the ice, chiefly to the eastward, for fpur-atid- 
twenty days, when, on the 8th of J une, she was libera^ by a 
southeily wind dispersing the ice. 

This detention was the more provoking, as the weather was 
delightful ; ^ I never remember,’ says Captaip Parry, ^ to have 
experienced in these regions sucb a continumce of beautiful 
weather^, as we now had, during more than three weeks that we 
had been on the northern coast of Spitzbergen.’ They had clear 
and cloudless skies, light airs, and a scorching sun. Twice he 
thought of leaving the Hecla, and taking to the boats, but her 
safety, in such a sea, if thus left with fewer than half her work- 
ing hands, could not be reckoned upon for an hour ; besides, 
he could not have known when or where to meet with her on 
his return. ^*The nature of the ice,’ he tell us, ^ was beyond all 
comparison, the most unfavourable for our purpose that I mtr 
remember to have seen. The men,’ he continues, ‘ compared it 
to a stone-mason’s yard, which, except that the stones (masses) 
were of ten times the usual dimensions, it, indeed, very much 
resembled.’ 

On reaching the Seven Islands, they wene found to be all shut 
in by land-ice ; but the party deposited on one of them, Walden 
Island, a store of provisions for their return. Captain Parry then 
stood on to the northward among loose ah^ broken ice, in search 
of the main body, as far as 81° 5' 32''; but not lindiiig anything 
like a field of ice, ^he stood back to the southward, and on the 
lyth of June discovered a bay on the north coast of Spitzbergen, 
in which* the Hecla was anchored in latitude 71)° 53' N., longitude 
l6° 34' E. It is named in the Dutch charts Treureiiberg Bay; 
and was, no doubt, so called by the Dutch, in consequence of 
some great mQi tality among their whale-lishermen, which is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the number of graves on that melancholy 
shore. * 

On the 2 1st of June, Captain Parry set out on his arduous, wc 
might, perhaps, say perilous undertaking, with two boats named 
the Enterprize and Endeavour ; Mr. Beverly, the surgeon, being 


♦ Treuren is, to lament. 
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attached to his own^ and Lieutenant (n^w Co»imander) Ross, 
accompanied hy JMpr*. (n«\y : Lieutenant) Biit%it th^^ other; Lieu- 
tenant (now Commander) Foster bbing left in charge of the Hecla. 
At Little Table Island, ^He^highest la!§tude of 4and ichoWn on the 
globe, they ^eft a deposit of provisions. > for. their return. The 
following extfSfeJt will put the reader ip posi^sion of the mode in 
which this gallant part 3 ^parSued their' jodriiey : — 

‘ Our plan* of travelling being nearly tlie" same throughout' this 
excursion, after we first enjtered upoji 5 i,the ice, 1 may bnce give 
some account of our usual mode of procee4i^. It was j»y intention 
to tray^’j^^vholly at night, and to rest hy dity, the^e, being, of course, 
constant daylight in these regions duriijg the summer season. The 
advantages of this plan, which was, occasionally deranged hy circum- 
stances, consisted, first, in oar avoiding the intense and oppressive 
glare from the snow during th^ time of the sun’s greatest altitude, so 
as to prevent, in some degree, the painful inflammation in the eyes, 
called “ snow-blindness,’’ which is common in all snovyy ^untries. 
We also. thus enjoyed greater warmth during the hours of rest, and 
had a better chance of drying our clothes; besides which, no small 
advantage was derived from the snow being harder at night for tra- 
velling. The only disadvantage of this plan was, that the fogs were 
somewhat more frequent and more thick by night than by day, though 
even in this respect there was less difference than mig'ht liave been 
supposed, the temperature during the twenty-four hours undergoing 
but little variation. This travelling by night and sleeping by day so 
completely inverted the natural order of things, that it was difficult to 
persuade ourselves of the reality. Even the officers and myself, who 
were all furnished with pocket chronometers, could not always bear in 
mind at what part of the twenty-four hours we had arrived ; and there 
were several of the mep who declared, and I believe truly, that they 
never knew night from day during the whole excursion.* 

‘ When we rose in the evening, we commen(!ed our day by prayers, 
after which we took off our fur sleeping-dresses, and put on those for 
travelling ; the former being made of camblet, lined with racoon -skin, 
and the latter of strong blue box- cloth. We made a point of always 
putting on the same stockings arrd boots for travelling' in, whether 
they had dried during the day or not ; and I believe it was only in five 
or six instances, at the most^ that they w^ere not either ^still wet or 
hard -frozen. This, indeed, was of no consequence, beyond the dis- 
comfort of first putting them oii in, this state,^.as they were sure to be 

* Had we succeeded in reaching the higher latitudes, where the change of the sun’s 
altitude during the twenty-four hours is still less perceptible, it would have been essen- 
tially necessary to po.ssess the certain means of knowing this ; since an error of twelve 
hours of time would have carried us, when we intended to return, on a meridian 
opposite to, or 180® from, the right one, To obviate the possibility of thi.s, we had some 
chronometers constructed Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, of which the hour-hand 
made only one revolution in the day, the twenty-four hours being marked »Dund: the 
dial-plate, . • 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly wet itf a quarter of an }K>m*^er dotnaiq^ our jourtiey* '^ 
whil4^ on the other hand, it was of tital keep dry things 

for sleeping in. Being “ lig^d ’! for travelhngt'W^ei Ijjre^fast^^ upon 
warm coeqa apd biscuit, and alter stowing the things . boats and 
on the sledges, so as to secure t^tn, as nmbh aft pq^ssiWe, fppm wet, 

. we set off on our dayta jourjpe.^, and usually travelled/fiw five ^ fiye 
and a half hours, then stoppiE^ an hoiq&^dme, i^^agifn trs^v^ed 
four, five, or even six hours, according to circumstances. After this 
we halted /or the night, as we called it, though it was usually early in 
** the morning, selecting the Jargest sj^rfac^ of ice we happened to 
near, for hauling the boati on, in order to avoid the dang^ ^f it's 
breaking up by coming in contact with other masses, and als^|^pre- 
vent drift as much as possible# The boats were placed close along- 
side each other, with their sterns to the wind, the snow or wet cleared 
out of them, and the sails, supported by the bamboo masts anti three 
paddles, placed over them as awnings, an entrance‘s Being left at the 
bow. Ev^ry man then immediately put on dry stockings and fur boots, 
after which jve set about the necessary repairs of boats, sledges, or 
clothes ; and, after serving the provisions for the succeeding day, we 
went to supper. Most of the officers and men then smoked their 
pipes, which served to dry the boats and awnings very much, and 
usually raised the temperature of our lodgings 10® or 15®. This part 
of the twenty-four lioiirs was often a time, and the only one, of real 
enjoyment to ; the men told their stories, and “ fought all their 
battles o'er |Lgaiii,’\ind tlie labours of the da}^ unsuccessful as they 
too often were, ^eve forgotten. A regular watch was set during TO!* 
resting-time, to look out for bears or for the ice breaking up round us, 
as well as to attend to Cho drying of the clothes, each man alternately 
taking this duty for one hour. We then concluded our day with 
prayers, and having put on our fur-dresses, lay down to sleep wifli a 
degree of comfort, which perhaps few persons ^jjiould imagine possible 
under such circumstances ; our chief inconvenience being, that we 
were somewhat pinched for room, and therefore obliged to stow rather 
closer than was quite agreeable. The temperature, wJiile we slept, 
w\as usually from ;3G® to 45”, according to the* state of the external 
atmosphere ; but on one or two occasions, in calm and warm weather, 
it rose as high as 60® fo 66", obliging us lo throw off a prt of out; 
fur-dress^ After we Jiad slept seven hours, the man a 7 )pointed to boil 
the cocoa roused us, u hen it was ready, by the sound of a bugle, when 
we commenced our day in the mannei^ before described. 

‘ Our allowance of provisions for each man per day was as fal- 
lows : — , 

Biscuit . . # . 10 ounces. 

Pemmican . . . . 9 ,, 

Sweetened Cocoa Powder . 1 „ make one pint. 

I Rum . . * . .1 

Tobacco .... 3 ounces per week. 

Our fuel •consisted entirely of spirits of wine, *of which two pints 
voii. XXXVII. NO. Lxxiv. 2 M formed 
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fonned our daily allowance, the^cocoa being cooked in an iron boiler 
over a shallow iron lainp,%ith seven wicks ; a simple apparatus, which 
answered our purpose remarkably well. We usually found one pint 
of the spirits of wine su^cient for preparing our breakfast, that is, for 
heating twegpty-eight pints of water, though it always commenced 
from the temperature of If the weather was calm and fair, this • 
quantity of fuel brough|; it to the boiling point in about an hour and 
a quarter; but more generally the wicks began to go out before it 
had reached 200®. This, however, made a very comfortable meal to ^ 
persons situated as we were. Such, with very little variation, was * 
our regular routine during the whole of this excursion.’ — p. 55 — 59 . 

This little adventurous party sooiijhegaii to experience difficul- 
ties that, by ordinary minds, would, at once, have been set down 
for insurmountable. The sea continued to be covered with loose, 
rugged masses of ice, separated only by narrow pools of water, 
which obliged them constantly to launch the boats down one piece 
and haul them up another, having first unloaded, not only to 
lighten them, but to save the provisions from risk of loss. To 
these rugged masses next succeeded small floes of ice, on the 
upper surface of which were numberless irregular needle-like 
crystals, placed vertically, nearly close together, varying in length 
from five to ten inches, in breadth half an inch, but pointed at both 
ends, loose and moveable, fatiguing to walk over, and cutting the 
hoo ts and feet. These floes were generally covered with high and 
irregular hummocks of ice, over which the boats w^re to be hauled, 
sometimes almost perpendicularly ; not iiufrequently the surface 
was covered with deep snow, into which, being half melted, the 
men slipped up to the knees at every other step, so that they were 
sometimes five minutes together in moving a single empty boat 
with all their united strength. Sometimes they had to drag the 
boats and sledges through large pools of water ; and in all cases 
they had to make three or four journeys over the same floe, to 
bring up the boats, the sledges, and tlie provisions. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that they frequently advanced only two, 
sometimes three, and seldom more than four^or five miles, directly 
north, ill the course of a day. On one occasion, Capt^ain Parry 
says, that after six hours of incessant toil and great risk, both to 
the boats and men, they had only accomplislied about a mile and 
a quarter. Add to all this, the snow at one time fell heavily ; and 
at others, the rain came down in torrents, keeping'lheir clothes in 
a constant state of wetness. Once it continued without inter- 
mission for twenty-one hours, and was succeeded by dense fogs. 

^ 1 had never before,^ says Captain Parry, ^ seen any rain in the 
Polar regions to be'conipared to this.' In one place it rei^uired 
two hours of hard^ labour to proceed one hundred and fifty yaids. 
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In another, after eleven hours of “Actual and severe labour, re*- 
quiring the whole strength of the party ^o be exerted, the space 
travelled over did not exceed four miles, of which scarcely two 
w ere made good to tlie northward. But ,this slowness of apparent 
progress was not the worst of their misfortunes; small as it was, 
it was not real. On the 20th of July, Captain P^irry says, 

‘ AVe halted at seven a.m., having, hy our Reckoning, accomplished 
six miles jiid a half in a N.N, W. direction, the distance traversed be- 
ing ten miles and a half. It may, therefore, be imagined how great 
was our mortifi cation in finding that our latitude, by observation at 
noon, w^as only 82° 3G' 52'', being less than Jive miles to the northward 
of our })lace at noon on the 4 7th, since which time we had certainly 
travelled twelve mihui direction.’ — p. 94. 

This discouraging circumstance w’as carefully concealed from 
the men. On the 2‘2d they had the ISatisfactioii of observing that 
the ice had certainly improved ; though the floes had not extended 
their surfaces so as to entitle them to be called ^ fields,’ yet hopes 
were now^ cnlertaiiied tliat their progress would be more commen- 
surate with their exertions. 

‘ In proportion, then, to the hopes we had begun to entertain, w^as 
our disappointment in finding, at noon, that ^ve \vere in latitude 82® 
43' or not ^uite four miles to the northward of yesterday’s obser- 
vation, instead of the ten or eleven which we had travelled ! However, 
we determined to continue to the last our utmost exertions, though 
could never once encourage the men by assuring them of our making 
good progress, and, setting out ut seven in the evening, soon found 
that our hope of having permanently reached better ice was not to be 
realized ; for the ’floe on which Ave slept w’as so full of hummocks, that 
it occupied us just six hours to cross it, the disjauce In a straight line 
not exceeding two miles and a half.’ — pp. 98, 99. 

This laborious work was disheartening enough to the officers, 
who knew' to what little effect they had been struggling, which, 
however, the men did not, ‘ though,’ sa}^s Parry, ^ they often 
laughingly remarked that we were a long time getting to this 
weatlier was in general sufficiently warm, though 
frequently wet and foggy, and the ice* again became broken into 
small rugged patches. 

‘ The w'eather improving tow’^ards noon on the 26th, we obtained 
the meridian altitude of the sun, by Avhich we found ourselves in lati- 
tude 82° 40' 23*'^ ; so that, since our last observation (at midnight on 
the 22d), we liad lost by drift no less than thirteen miles and a half; 
for w e w'ere now' more than three miles to the southward of that ob- 
servation, though we had certainly travelled between ten and eleven 
due iiortli in this interval ! Again, we w’ere bist one mile to the north 
of oar jiluce at noon on the 2 1 st, though w'e had estimated our distance 
made goo^d at twenty- three miles. Thus it appeared that, for the last 

2m2 five 
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five days, we hkd l?eeii struggling^ ^aiiist a sotrtherly drift enee^di'ttg 
ioiii^tttilesperday.* — p. 10*2. . , . , ^ 

It now became, — indeed wetnjijr say it bad for some time be- 
come^— hopeless to pursue the journey farther. 

‘ It had, fQjr some time past, been too evident that the nature of the 
ice with which we had to contend was such, and its drift to the south- 
ward, especially \Vith a r^rtherly wind, so great, as to put beyond our 
reach anything but a very moderate share of success in travelling to 
the northward. Still, however, we had been anxious to iveach the 
hijghest latitude which our'uiieans would allow, and, with this view, 
arthough our whole object had long become unattainable, had pushed 
On to the northward for thirty-five days, or until half our resources 
were expended, and the middle of our l>eason arrived. For the last 
few days, the eighty-third parallel was the limit to which we had ven- 
tured to extend our hopes ; but even this expectation had become con- 
siderably weakened since the ‘^setting in of the last northerly wind, 
which continued to drive us to the southward, during the necessary 
hours of rest, nearly as much as we could gain by eleven or twelve 
hours of daily labour. Had our success been at all proportionate to 
our exertions, it was my full intention to have proceeded a few days 
beyond the middle of the period for which we were provided, trusting 
to the resources we expected to find at Table Island. But this was so 
far from being the case, that 1 could not but consider it as incurring 
useless fatigue to the officers and men, and unnecessal^ wear and tear 
for the boats, to persevere any longer in the attempt. I determined, 
tUefefore, on giving the people one entire day^s rcst,»-which they very 
much needed, and time to wash and mend their clotlies, while the offi- 
cers were occupied in making all the observations whicli might be 
interesting in this latitude ; and then to set out on our return on the 
following day. Having communicated my intentions to tlie people, 
who were all much disivppointed in finding how little their labours had 
effected, we set about our respective occupations, and were much 
favoured by a remarkably fine* day.* — p. 102 — 104. 

It is impossible to convey, by any abstract wc could give, an 
adequate notion of tlie exertions, the fatigue, and the sufferings 
which these poor fellows appear to have undergone during these 
thirty-five days, in, acquiring this highest point of latitude; nor 
can the reader imagine to* himself anything so dreary, desolate, 
and forlorn, as a sea covered with floating pieces of ice, unre- 
lieved by a single object of animate or inanimate nature, and far 
from any land. If the plate (facing page 90) be not exaggerated, 
it will express more than words can convpy, the dark and dismal 
solitude where all nature seems still, ana wrapt, as it were, in a 
death-like gloom. This dismal picture, aided by the following 
description of Captain Parry, may somewhat assist in conveying 
an idea of this dull and lifeless region of the globe : — ^ ^ 

, * As isoon as we lajaded on a floe- piece, Lieutenant Ross md myself 

generally 
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generally went on a-head, while tlie {^oats were unloading and hauling 
up, in order to select the easiest road for thfm. The sledges then fol- 
lowed in our track, Messrs. Beverly and Bird accompanying them ; 
by which the snow was much trodden down, and the road thus improved 
for the boats. As soon as we arrived at the other end of the noe, or 
came to any difficult place, we mounted one of the highest hmwiocka 
of ice near at hand, (many of which were -from fifteen to five^and- 
twenty-feet above the sea,) in order to obtain a better view around usf ; 
and nothing could well exceed the dreariness which such a view pre- 
sented. ^The eye wearied itself in vain Jo find an object but ice and 
sky to rest upon ; and even the latter was often hidden from our yiew 
by the dense and dismal fogs which so generally prevailed, ^ov want 
of variety, tlie most triflirig*circumstaiice engaged a more than ordi^ 
nary share of our attention ; a passing gull, or a mass of ice of un- 
usual form, became objects which our situation and circumstances 
magnified into ridiculous importance ;^and we have since often smilad 
to remember the eager interest with which we regarded many insigni- 
ficant occurrences. It may well be imagined, then, how cheering it 
was to turn from this scene of inanimate desolation, to our two little 
bo^s in the distance^ to see the moving figures of ogr men winding 
with their sledges among the hummocks, and to hear once more the 
sound of human voices breaking the stillness of this icy wilderness. 
In some cases Lieutenant Ross and myself took separate routes to 
try tlie ground- which kept us almost continually floundering among 
deep snow and water. The sledges having then been brought up m 
far as we had explored, we all went back for the boats ; each 
crew, when the’ road was tolerable, dragging their own, and the offi- 
cers labouring equally hard with the men. It was thus we proceeded 
for nine miles out of every ten that we travelled over ice : for it was 
very rartdy indeed that we met with a surface sufficiently level and 
liarii to drag all our loads at one journey; a^d in a great many in- 
stances, during tlie first fortnight, we had to make three journies with 
the boats and baggage — tliat is, to traverse the same road five times 
over.’ — pp, 67,68. 

The very highest point of latitude that)» was reached Captain 
Parry considers to be 82° 45', on the meridian of 19° 25' east pf 
Gtfeenwich. He s;*ys, — 

‘ * At t^e extreme point of out journey, our distance from the Hi^pla 
was only one hundred and seventy-two miles in a S. 8° W. d^ectipn. 
Tb Accomplish this distance we had traversed, by our reckonings twp 
btmdi'ed and ninety-two miles, of which about one hundred were per- 
fetihed by wat^r, previously to our entering the ice. As we travelled 
by far the greater part of our distance on the ice three, axid not uh- 
■frequently five times over, we may safely multiply the length of the 
road by two and a half ; so that our whole distance, on a very mo- 
derate calculation, amounted to five hundred and eighty geograpliical, 
or s|x hundred and sixty- eight statute miles, .being nearly sufficient to 
have reached the Pole in a direct line. Up to period we had been 

particularly 
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particularly fortunate in the preservation of our health ; neither sick- 
ness nor casualties having^occurred among us, with the exception of 
the trifling accidents already mentioned, a few bowel complaints, which 
were soon removed by care, and some rather troublesome cases of 
chilblains arising from ovr constant exposure to wet and cold/ — 
pp. 104, 105. * 

The party rested on tjie 2fjth, which happened to ‘ be one of the 
warmest and most pleasant to the feelings,' though the thermo- 
meter was only from 31° to 36® in the shade, and 37° iJ\.the sun, 
but it was culm and dry. ,, 

‘ Our ensigns and pendants,^ says Captain Parry, ‘ were displayed 
during the day; and severely as we regretted not having been able to 
hoist the British flag in the highest latitiule to whicjh we had aspired, 
we shall, perhaps, be excused in having felt some little pride in being 
the bearers of it to a parallel considerably beyond that mentioned in 
any other well -authenticated re(!K)rd.* 

This is undoubtedly true ; those stories collected by Mr, Dailies 
Barrington and others, of persons having reaclicjd beyond this, 
being idle lictious. At this extreme point of their progress, no- 
thing like land appeared in any direction, and a yellow ice-bliiik 
overspread the northern horizon ; no bottom was found with live 
hundred fathoms of line ; the temperature of the sea was 37'", and 
of the air from 31® to 36°. No living creature made its appear- 
ance, except one, and it was an insect, (a new species of Aphis,) 
a^iserable little insect, ^ in a very languid stale but it revived 
by the beat of the band.' 

In the afternoon of the following day, the party turned their 
faces to the southward, and Captain Parry observt s, ^ i can safely 
say, that, dreary and cheerless as were the scenes wc Mine about 
to leave, wc never tufiied homewards wdth so little satisfaction as 
on this occasion.’ The difficulties for some time wen', not less 
than before, but they felt confident that, on returning to the 
southward, they should keep all they gained, and, probably, by 
the southern set, make a good deal more, which turned out to be 
the case. » 

On the first voyage to Baffin’s Bay, wc heard a great deal about 
red snow: Captain Parry, in returning on the present expedition, 
«ays, 

‘ In ihe course of this day s jouniey we met Avith a quantity of snow, 
tinged, to the depth of several inches, with some red colouring matter, 
of which a portion was preserved in a bottle for future examination. 
This circumstance recalled to our recollection our having frequently 
before, in the course of this ipurney, remarked that the loaded sledges, 
in passing over hard left upon it a light rose-coloured tint, 

which at the time we attributed to the colouring matter being pressed 
of the birch of wjiich were made. To-day, however', we ob- 
served 
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served that the runners of the boats, and even our own footsteps, 
^ exhibited the same appearance ; and on watching it more narrowly 
afterwards, we found tlie same effect to b^ produced, in a greater or 
less degree, by heavy pressure, on almost all the ice over which we 
passed, though a magnifying -glass could detect nothing to give it this 
tinge. Tlie colour of the red snow which Ve bottled, ajid which only 
‘ occurred in "two or three spots, appeared somewhat different from this, 
being rather of a salmon than a rose colour, /but both were so striking 
as to be the subject of constant remark.’ — pp. 109 , 110 . 

There? is a curious and interesting pa}>er in the Appendix, by 
Dr. Hooker, on the history of this sifbstance, so frequently ob- 
served in various parts of the world, and named by some Proto*- 
coccus nivalis y by otliers, Palmelln nivalis, and by others again^ 
Uredo nivalis. It has generally been thought, and Dr. Hooker 
seems to have no doubt, that it belongs to the order Algte. 

The further they proceeded southerly, the ice became thinner, 
and more frangible, the snow softer, and the surface more fre- 
quently covered with pools of water : the men were afflicted with 
chilblains, and the epidermis, or scarf-skin, in many peeled off* in 
large flakes, from every part of the body. A large she-bcar was 
killed, and the men spent the whole day in frying and devouring 
bear-stcakvS, the consequence of which was, that for several days 
many of them comj)Iained of violent pains: ^they all,’ says 
Captain Parr^^, ^ amusingly enough, attributed this effect to the 
quality, and not the quantity of meat they had eaten, ^ 
cers, who ate* less intern perately, suffered nothing of the kind. 
At length, on the 1 1th of August, in latitude 81° 34', they reached 
the open sea, ^ which was dashing with heavy surges against the 
outer masses,’ and tiiially quitted the ice, after having sojourned 
upon it for forty-eight days. ^ 

I'he next day, steering through the fog by compass, they made 
the Little Table-island, right a-bead ; so correctly had tlieir chro- 
nometers kept time under all the unfavourable circumstances of 
climate, and the shocks they must have received but it is most 
wonderful to what ^ degree of accuracy these instruments, so es- 
sential to navigation, have bqen brought. Here they soon disco- 
vered llfat the bears had devoured all the bread they had deposited* 
From hence they bore up for Walden Island, but the weather be- 
came stormy, with snow : they were obliged to trust to the com- 
pass, and reqphed it in the evening. 

* Everything belonging to us wm now completely drenched by the 
spray and snow ; we had been fifty-six hours without rest, and forty- 


* Tlie chronometers employed on this occasion were made by Mesrrs. 
and ^Frodsham, whose watches had performed so wejf on Ct^ptain Parry 
voyages,*. 
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eight at work in the boats, so that, by the time they were unloaded, 
\ye iiad barely strength left to halil them up on the rock. We noticed, #> 
oh thii^ occasion, that the men had that wildness in their looks which 
lishally accompanies excessive fatigue ; and though just as willing as 
evet to obey onlers, they ^seemed at times not to comprehend them. 
Hoti^ever, by dint of great exertion, we managed to get the boats above 
the surf; after which, a hot supper, a blazing fire of drift wood, and 
a'few hours* quiet rest qifite restored us.’ — p. 121. 

The party 'again set sail, and on the 12 1st of August arrived on 
hoard the Hecla, ^ after an absence of sixfy-^one days, teing re- 
ceived with that warm and cordial welcome wliich can alone be 
felt, and not desciibed.’ Thus ended this memorable expedition. 

‘ The distance traversed during this excursion was five hundred and 
Bixty-nirie geographical miles ; but allowing for the number of times 
we had to return for our baggage during the greater part of the 
fourheys over the ice, we esthnated our actual travelling at nine 
huddred and seventy-eight geographical, or eleven hundred and 
twenty-seven statute miles. Considering our constant exposure to 
wet, cold, and fatigue, our stockings having generally been drenched 
in snow-water for twelve hours out of every four-and-tweuty, 1 had 
great reason to be thankful for the excellent health in which, upon 
the whole, we reached the ship. There is no doubt that we had all 
become, in a certain degree, gradually weaker for time past ; 

but only three men of our party now required medl0 care, two of 
them with badly swelled legs and general debility, and the other 
from a bruise ; but even these three returned to theii duty in a short 
time. 

‘ I cannot conclude the account of our proceedings without endea- 
vouring to do justice to the cheerful alacrity and unwearied zeal dis- 
played by my companions, both officers and men, in the course of this 
excursion ; and if steady perseverance and active exertion on their 
parts could have accomplished our object, success would undoubtedly 
have crowned our labours.* — p. 128. 

This expedition, w^ know, was reckoned by many as a dan- 
gerous, by some as a hopeless, and by others as an useless, under- 
taking. With regard to tlie danger, we knoiv it was the opinion 
of naval men most conversant with Uie nature of it, that there was 
less risk than on either of the two preceding voyages for the dis- 
covery pf a north-west passage, supposing always that proper 
precau^ons were used in the size, strength, and construction of 
the boats, in the selection and supply of provisions, and, above laU, 
in. the selection of officers and men, in whom perfect confid^ce 
could be placed. 

To pronounce hopeless and absurd m experiment tliat has never 
been tried, is, d priori, one of the easiest modes of determining 
the chapeter of any measure that does not suit the views, hr is 
' * above 
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above die capacity, of the ^ Prophet of Evils/ Captain Parry did 
^ not adopt it without due consideration. • Most of the navigators 
who had visited Spitzbergen represented the ice as by no means 
unfavourable for the project. Captain Lutwidge, the associate 
of Captain Phipps, describes the ice -to the north-eastward as 
, having the appearance of ^one continued plain of smooth un- 
broken ice, bounded only by the horizon in die chart of that 
voyage, the ice to the northward of the Seven Islands is repre- 
sented as ^ fiat and unbroken and more to the westward, ^ the 
main body quite solid/ Mr. Scoresby says, he once saw a field 
so free from fissure or hummock, that he thought, ^ had it been 
free from snow, a coach might have been driven many leagues 
over it, in a direct line, v^dthoiit obstruction or danger.’ Cap- 
tains Franklin, Buchan, and Beechey, judging from their own 
experience, thought favourably of it, and branklin actually drew up 
a plan for making tiie attempt and conducting it in his own person* 
Several intelligent and experienced whalers, toO) all agreed that 
they considered the plan as feasible. l"he following is Captain 
Parry’s explanation why the ice, over which he passed, was found 
to answer so little to the description he had obtained from such 
respectable authorities ; — 

‘ It frequently occurred to us, in the course of our daily journies, 
that this may! |Ssome degree, have arisen from our navigators’ having 
generally viewed tlie ice from a considerable height. The only^leg^ 
and commanding view on board a ship is that from the crow’s-nest ; 
and Phipps’s most important remarks concerning the nature of the 
ice to the north of Spitzbergen were made from a station several hun- 
dred feet above the sea ; and, as it is well known how much the most 
experienced eye may thus be deceived, it is possible enough that the 
irregularities whicli cost us so much time and Ijlbour may, when viewed 
in this manner, have entirely escaped notice, and the whole surface 
have appeared one smooth and level plain.’ — pp. 146, 147. 

We cannot, however, subscribe entirely k) Captain Parry’s final 
conclusion ; to wit, that, after much consideration, he cannot re- 
commend any material improvement in the plan lately adopted ; 
the plan boats for such a Service we think a bad one in all re- 
spects, and that a good stout sailing vessel would have been pre- 
ferable. Judging from the state of the ice towards the end of July, 
at the spot from whence the party returned, whicli was scarcely 
able to bear the weight of the boats, its rapid disappearance, 
which was so complete that Captain Parry says, ^ before the 
middle of August a ship might have sailed to the latitude 82®, 
almost without touching a piece of ice,’ at which time, in fact, 
all was a clear open sea that had been covered with ice in June 
^ \ ' —considering, 
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^considering, also, that the constant southerly drift of the ice 
must have left so much ^clear* water to the northward, it is highly^ 
probable, we cannot help thinking, that such a ship as the Hecla, 
starting from the northernmost part of Spitzbergen the beginning 
of August, might make b^r way to the Pole, and return in time to 
make good lier passage to England the same season. The six , 
hundred miles thither, and as many back, at twenty-six miles in 
twenty-four hours, would be accomplished by the 1 5th of Septem- 
ber, which is a full month before the navigable season js over in 
this part of the Arctic Soa. Even supposing her to be caught 
and frozen in, with an adequate supply of fuel and provision, little 
or no danger need be apprehended, llcskles, we wdsh to see our 
brave fellows in their proper station— on board a ship ; not wast- 
ing their strength in the drudgery of dragging heavy loads in boats 
or sledges, up to the knees in half-melted snow and water, — a 
species of labour more fitted Tor convicts than seamen. 

These northern voyages have, as we all know , been pronounced 
absolutely useless — by none, how'e\er, w^e are willing to believe, 
except a certain class of persons who hold all knowledge to be 
wortliless of which they themselves cannot see the immediate 
beiK'fit ; wfio measure the utility of what is new by the pounds, 
shillings, and pence it is likely to bring — such persons as the 
^ Goldfiners of London,' who wTre more taken vitli the stones 
ljj;ought home by Martin Frobisher from his Aictic voyage, 

* glistening w’ith a bright marquesset of gold/ than by the 
geographical discoveries he had made, and who had influence 
enough to prevail on Queen Elizabeth that the captain in his 
second voyage should be ^ specially directed, by commission, for 
the searching more of tins gold ore, than for the sc'arching any 
further discovery of file passage.’ Persons of this description 
arc ever at their post, to pronounce steam-boats, steam-carriages, 
ga«-Iights — in short, all new and important discoveries — useless 
and absurd. • 

The president and council of the Iloyal Society, however, 
thought otherwise. They stated, when the pit!)joct was referred to 
them, ^ that this enterprise, if successful, could not fail ^to afford 
many valuable scientific results, and settle important matters of 
philosophical inquiry and a fellow of this society, one of the 
ablest and most scientific men of modern times, declared that he 
considered the attempt to reach the Pole ^ the grandest object of 
discovery that remained to be made, and that he hoped the Admi- 
ralty, which had proved itself so friendly to the acquisition of 
knowledge, would not be adverse to Captain Parry’s proposal.’ 
Doctor Brewster, to Vhom the scientific world is much indebted 

^ for 
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for many valuable researches, anticipated high advantage from 
, ^ the opportunity it would aflbrd of \leterpiiniMg the atmospherical 
and magnetical condition of the parallel of Spitzbergen, which 
possesses a peculiar interest from its being nearly equidistant fiom 
the two magnetic poles, and from the t|ivo cold meridians of the 
globe/ Will this position near the equidistant magnetic meridian 
explain the mild temperature that prevails along the whole coast 
of Norway and Spitzbergen, — so mild that in 8C/ north a party 
from Ilamnierfest went out daily throughout the winter in chase 
of bears, walrusses, foxes, &c., and hiyi copious rain at Christ- 
mas ? That this meridian line is nearly equidistant from the two 
poles, is inferred from the circumstance of the variation of the 
magnetic needle being simdl, and subject to very little change 
from the Nore to Hakluyt’s Headland, being about 25'" or 
but which, on going eastward to llammerfest, winch is in 
East, it was found to have decreased to 10° or 1 1°. 

On the first voyage up Lancaster Sound, Captain Parry deter- 
mined pretty nearly the position of the IVcstern magnetic pole. He 
found that, in latitude 73”, longitude about 89^^ W., the directive 
powder of the needle became almost suspended ; that the dip was 
88° 2()', and the vaiiation 118° 23' JVest; but in latitude 73°, and 
longitude 103° 44', the dip being exactly the same, the variation 
had changed from 118^ IVcst to 128” 38 Easty a proof that he 
had crossed immediately to the northward of the magnetic jjohj, 
which he caleulatcs to be in about 100° W, of Greemvich. 
It is not a little remarkable that Derham, in his J^hysicot- 
Theology, should have deduced, from a theory of Ijis ow ji, the 
revolution of the magnetic pole in a circle of 13° radius; and that 
Mr. Lovett, in 179(5, from the best observations of the vaiiation 
of the comj)ass at two different places, should have deduced its 
distance at about 14° from the pole of the earth, or in latitude 
76°, being that nearly in which Captain Parry found it. 

'^J’hc scientific observations that have beem made by l^arry and 
Foster, Sabine and Fisher, and more paiticularly those highly 
interesting magnetical observations by Foster, which occupy half 
a volun^e of the Philosopliital 'J’ransactions for 1826, and for 
w^hich he obtained the Co})lcy medal, contain such a vast body of 
information on every branch of meteorological science as is* not 
to be found in any other work extant; and such is their known 
accuracy, that they are considered by all the learned societies in 
every part of Europe as so many matters of fact, to which they 
can with safely refer, in all their calculations and philosophical 
researches. The collections of natural history that have been 
brought home from these regions, and depasited in the museums 
^ of 
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of London and Edinburgl], the details and descriptions, of 
wtiich are given in tlio accounts of the several voyages thaf 
have been published, have greatly extended our physical know- 
ledge of the arctic regions, on the side of America ; from the 
largest of the maminalh class, through all the orders of this 
and the other classes, down to the invertebrate animals of tlie sea* 
and laud. Thft scanty and dwarfish flora has been ransacked 
for such treasures as the soil will afford in these ^ thrilling regions 
of tliick-ribbed ice*.’ Nor has the geological structure of the , 
continent and islands been neglected, as will appear by the geo- 
logical notices in the various appendices to Captain Parry’s jour- 
nals, and particularly in the clear an() comprehensive remarks by 
Professor J anieson annexed to the narrative of the third voyage. 
The moral condition of a diminutive race of men, hitherto but little 
known, has beenl^bserved and described, with many interesting de- 
tails. And lastly, if we compare the map of these countries but ten 
years ago with that which now exists, we shall see atone glance how 
much geography has benefited from these arctic voyages. We novi(, 
for the first time, have obtained undeniable proof that the great 
continent of America is insulated, and that the idea of its being 
joined to that of Asia by a slip across Behring’s Strait, like the 
bridge of a pair of spectacles, as some Germans, and our coun- 
tryman, Admiral Burney, w^ould have it, is destitulc of all foun- 
jjation. We now know, that, fioni Behring’s Strait to the Strait 
of the Fury and Hecla, this norfi^,rn coast of America presents 
an undulating line, whose extrei|p latitudes extend from about 
6‘7to71°; and that it is indented by many good harbours and 
large rivers : whereas, before Franklin’s expeditions, the maps had 
no line of coast, bii^t only two points, one of which was erro- 
neously laid down, and the other doubtful ; the rivers and lakes 
were drawn ad libihmy which are now placed, the former in their 
proper directions, and the latter in their true shapes and dimen-^ 
sions. • 

We think, too, we may conclude with Parry and Franklin, that 
though the object for which these voyages \(^ere undertaken has 
not been fully accomplished, yet a north-west passage ist feasible, ^ 
and that it will one day be made, if not by us, by our rival 
Brother Jonathan, who, we are inclined to think, will not find it 
very difficult, with a wind and current in his favour, to run, in 


‘•‘For some account of the scientific observations and discoveries, ye must refer mx 
readers to Nos. XLIX, LIX, and LXVIII of the Quarterly Review; and for a4etaUe4 
account of them to the First, Second and Third Voyages of Cajptain Parry ; whereihe 
scientific inquirer cannot fail to be highly gratified with the copious infe^rmatioti wMldi 
is th^re g^ven on subjects o^nat^ral history and philosophy, 
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one sbteon, fi^m Icy Cape, througk Prince Regent’s Inlet and 
"^Lancaster Sound; into Hudson’s Bay. * 

In conclusion, we think, from all we have heard, that neither the 
cotintry, nor the naval service, will ever believe they have any 
catise to regret voyages which, in the^eyes of fomignecs and 
posterity, must confer lasting honour on both; whiclj have 
been the means of training up and accustoming a set of young 
officers to the most arduous and perilous situations in which a 
ship can be placed ; of teaching them how to take care of, and 
to preserve the health of a ship’s company ; of instructing th^m 
in the higher branches of nautical science, and the treatment of 
chronometers, hy ^^hicll thoi long sought-for problem of finding 
the longitude at sea may be said to be discovered ; and in tlie use 
of the various instruments which art, jjided bj^ science, has, in 
modern times, brouglit to a degree of perfection that, but a 
few years ago, could not have been contemplated; and, in short, of 
fitting them for tl)e most gallant enterprises, or the most import- 
ant commands with which they may one day be intrusted. 


Aut. XII , — Jlcjjorts of the Select Committee on Emigration from 
the United Kingdom. ^ 

^ T^HEN Naaman the complained to Elisha of his 

leprosy, he was bid to^sh himself in Jordan seven times. 
He looked for other miraculous courses to be taken by the pro- 
phet, and could hardly be persuaded thereto, because Ahana and 
Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, were bel^r. Naaman was a 
heathen, and had never any ex])crience of God-s Jordan; y(*t he 
w^as in the end persuaded. To supply our wants, to satisfy our 
hunger, to heal our diseases, there is, not a rivcj*, but the sea 
shown us.’ These are the words of an old and intelligcMit writer, 
who thought that, in the facilities which our insular position af- 
forded for the exten^on of our trade and of our fisheries, a remedy 
might ba found for all the necessities of the commonwealth in his 
time. For the far more pressing necessities of the present time 
• — necessities which have arisen, in a great degree, from an over- 
grown trade — we are now told that the sea offers, not indeed the 
speedy and cettain cure which this projector promised for a less 
inveterate disease, but the prospect of immediate hope, sure relief, 
and ultimately of permanent benefit, by affording an easy outhit 
for a redundant population. Is our population redundant? and 
is th^ relief which is proposed attainable at^a cost not dispropoi- 
tionately*exceeding the expected advantage ? ^These are questions 
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concerning whicli the Committee on Emigration has collected and 
laid before the public a large body of evidence.^ 

\^' e need not look beyond the poor-rates for an answer to the 
first of these questions. ^ Let it not, however, be supposed that 
we assent in "any degree to Mr. Malthus’s philosophy, and ascribe 
this redundancy , to some necessary evil in the system of nature. 
It has arisen wholly from our system of society. It is an evil 
incident to the present stage of our progress, which might have 
been well prevented if it had been duly foreseen ; and which will 
be found lemcdiable, if the proper and obvious remedies are judi- 
ciously and perseveringly applied. As little would we be sup- 
posed to agree w’ilh Mr. Mai thus in his reprobation of the poor- 
laws. That gentleman, in his examination before the committee, 
prescribes an enactment, declaring that ^ those who arc born after 
a certain time should not be ailowed to have any parish assistance 
such an enactment,^: depriving the pauper of a right to claim as- 
sistance, under tlie circumstances of liis not being able to find 
employment, ‘ he considers absolutely necessary,^ and pronounces 
^ that no essential improvement can take place w ithout the denial 
of a legal claim.' Tar gone, indeed, must those persons be in our 
modern mania of political economy, who recommend a measure 
impracticable, if, in other respects, it were w ise ; and abominable, 
if It could, by possibility, be carried into practice ! The mis- 
fliicf which the poor-laws produce has arisen wholly from their 
mal-adiTiinistration or perversion ; the system itself is humane, just, 
necessary, befitting a Christian state, and honourable to the rhig- 
Jisli nation. So it was regarded by Blackstonc, when he said, 
not more emphatically than truly, that charity is interwoven with 
the very constitution «of tliis country. So by Mr. Spence, when 
he observed with pride, as an Englishman, that this countryjs 
^ the only one in the world where every poor man is born, not 
only to the inheritance of freedom, but of a contingent patri- 
mony ; and can marry, and practise the vii tues, and enjoy the 
happiness resulting from early marriage, witfiout anxiety for the 
future ; knowing, that if cjiiploymeiit cannot be had, or sickness 
assail him and exhaust his little savings, (which no poor-la^s would 
deter a well-educated poor from aiming to lay up,) he can by law 
claim from the rich a portion of their good things, and need, in 
no event, dread that he or his children should perish with hunger ; 
for, though the law's of nature, and the good of society, require 
that the many should be poor, and the few rich, the poor have a 


• But why all that part of^the evidence which is annexed to the Second Report (more 
than two hnndrfd parliamentary pages) should have been reprinted in the third, we 
are at a loss to guess, 

t Third Report, p, 315/ J Third Report, p. 323, 
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just claim on their more fortunate* brethren for such a share of 
their wealth as will at least ensure their existence when their own 
efforts fail/ 

Thus, too, the poor-laws were regarded by Defoe, when he 
affirmed, that infirmities merely providential, such as * sickness of 
families, loss of limbs or sight, and any other ^latural or acci- 
dental impotence to labour, ever were, wHl, and ought to be, the 
charge aijcl care of the respective parishes wherein the unhappy 
persons who may be thus disabled chance to dwell/ In Defoe's 
days the country was ^ burdened wdth a crowd of clamouring, un- 
employed, unprovided- for poor people, who made the nation 
uneasy, burdened the rich, 1‘logged the parishes, and made them- 
selves worthy of law s and peculiar management how to dispose of 
and direct tliein/ lie imputed the evil wdiolly to the want of 
good husbandry, which, he said, wits no 1 English virtue, ^ a pro- 
fuse, extravagant humour,' keeping the labourers always poor, 
although wages w^cre tlum so higli, that any man who exercised 
a just frugality in the days of his strength might lay by a comfort- 
able provision for his old age. ‘ No man in England,' he af- 
firmed, ^of sound limbs aild senses could be pooruterely for w ant 
of work ; for lliere was more labour than hands to perform it, and 
conse(|uently want of people, not of emjiloyment.' 

Few men have been moie accurate observers of life and man- 
ners and of mechanism of society than Defoe ; yet, irf the 
very treatise wherein these assertions are contained, he touches 
upon certain circumstances which might have led him to distrust 
the opinion thus conlidently advanced, lie lived at a time when 
the enterprising spirit of trachi, which had, in former ages, chiefly 
taken the direction of foreign adventure, wa€ beginning eagerly to 
engage in speculations at home; and this he saw haddistuibcd 
our inland trade, which, he said, ^pcrliaps was, or had been, in the 
greatest regularity of any in the wx)rkl.' ^)f this settled trade, a 
settled prosperity in those parts of tlu‘. country where it was car- 
ried on, had been 4he sure consequence. ^ But it is a strange 
thing,' says a writer in the Eritish Merchant, ^ to observe how 
trade rufis in channels and eddies, and will sometimes, like the 
tide, shift its course, change the streams, and remove or fix banks 
and sands here and there, and on a sudden return to them again.' 
Such changos^perplex the most experienced master ; and many a 
good ship, notw'ithstaiidiiig caieful pilotage, has at such times 
grounded and been cast away. A change of this kind, brought 
about during one of the great political hurricanes which have 
shaken Christendom, transferred the manufactory of woollen cloth 
fronrtho Low Countries to England, Another such Defoe himself 
witnesses, when the persecuting spirit of tl>e Roman Catholic 

church, 



church, directed by such pr^datei^ as Bossuet, and under ; such 
a monarch as Louis X«IV,, introduced into this country as 
many of what he calls ' true-born English families with foreign 
names/ as the earlier, and, — ;if there be shades of criminality in 
such deep-dyed guilt, — thA less flagitious persecution in the Nether- 
lands. Wherever the refugees from that French* persecution fled, 
a blessing followed them. They sacrificed everything for tlie 
sake of conscience, and in no instance has righteousness ever more 
visibly received its temporal reward. ^ 

Before the revocation oV the edict of Nantes, the balance of 
trade between France and England Was greatly against* this 
country, even without taking the wires of France (then in as 
^ential use as those of Portugal were afterwards) into the account. 
The French had as much the advantage' over ns in the lower rate 
of living, and of wages, at that time, as they have now. In the 
single article of linen, the imports from France were nearly equal 
in value to that of all our exports thither of all kinds ; it amounted 
almost to thrice that of all the Moollen goods which the French 
received from us in return. And their paper, though charged with 
a duty exceedmg a hundred per cent., undersold that of our own 
making. The refugees, who, with their own knowledge of business 
and habits of frugal industry, brought with them tliat ingenuity ^ 
and hopefulness, and fertility of resources, whicll never fail a 
Frenchman in distress, (such is the peculiar and haj>py character- 
istic of the nation,) began inmiediatply, instead of engaging in ma- 
nufactures w'hieh they did not understand, to set up such as they 
were masters of, which had not before been known in this coun- 
try, and to introduce improvements in others. The war against 
Louis XIV., which, ^\ith little intermission, lasted about as long as 
that against the French under their democratic and military tyran-^ 
nies, procured for them all the protection they could desire; and 
it is one among the many observable parallels which these wars 
present, (the most arduous in which Great Britain has ever been 
engaged, the most necessary, and the most glorious,) that the 
former gave as great an iinpnlse tp the manufactures of these 
kingdoms as the latter did to its agriculture. * 

But, as even healthful changes in the human system are not 
brought about in their due season without occasioning some dis- 
order during their progress, the impulse which was thus given dis- 
turbed the regularity of our inland trade. ^ The manufactures of 
England,^ says Defoe, in describing this regularity, ^ are happily 
settled in difterent corners of the kingdom, from whence tliey are 
mutually conveyed by^a circulation of trade to London by whole- 

* In Charles ihe Second’s reign as much as 800,000/. per annum ; in tlfnseltlilays a 
very eoni^derable sum. . ^ 
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^safe,'like the blood to the heart, and frOm tlje^ce dispei^secf, ip Jesser 
i^uantiiife^/to the other parts of the kingdom by retail/ A treach 
of circulation, he said, must necessarily distemper this body; 
aitd he saw that the disturbance was niacje, and the ill effect ap-* 
peaiingv For most enterprise, as well as capital, bein^ found in 
Oiondon, when botff were brought into full employ Jjy the impulse 
which a long war had given, manufactures V^ere established tliere^ 
in rivalry of those whidi were flourishing in the provincial towns*^ 
•The consequence was, that as their trade declined in the country, 
those persons engaged therein, who were not ruined by the change 
of affairs, and could bear tlic expeftse of removal, removed their 
property to London, engaged hands there, and left those whom 
they had employed at thcir^^old esiablishments, to shift for worl. 
Norwich, Sudbury, and Canterbury are specified as suffering by 
this shifting of the channels. In the latter city, of two hundred 
broad looms, not fifty w ere in employment ; and, in consequence, 
business of every kind w^as declining, the people removing, and 
houses standing enipt 3 \ ^ l^hese,’ said lie, ^ are the effect of 
transposing manufactures, and iiiterruptiiig the circulation of trade.^ 
This might have fed .Uefbe to perceive that employment was 
not, as he had affirmed, always to be obtained by men who Were 
able and willing^to work ; and that the most industrious labourers 
might be reduced to . want, not by any misconduct of their own, 
not by any affliction befalling them in the course of nature, not 
by any natural visitations of jiestilence, or famine, — not by the 
ravages of war, but by those changes in trade, which, though 
improvements in themselves, and at length greatly beneficial upon 
the great ‘scale, are injurious and even ruinous to many in their 
immediate eff ects. Indeed, he saw that the tntroductioii of ma- 
chinery into our manufactures must bring witli it this conse- 
quence. The stocking*framc had been brought into use within 
his memory, and with it the effect of almost wholly transferring 
the manufacture of Stockings from Norwich to London. 

‘ Now,’ says he, ‘ as the knitting-frame performs that in a day which 
would othenvise employ a poor w^Oman eight or ten days, by conse- 
quence a few frames performed the work of many thousand poor 
people ; and the consumption being not increased, the effect imme- 
diately appeared — so many stockings as were made in London, so 
many the fewer were demanded from Norwich, till, in a few years, the 
manufacture there* wholly sunk : the masters then turned their hands^ 
to other business ; and whereas the hose trade from Norfolk then re- 
turned at least five thousand pounds per week, and, as somfe say, twice^ 
that sum, ’tis not now worth naming. All methods to bring our trade 
to be mapaged by fewer hands than it was before, are in themselves 
pernicious to England in general, as it lessens the employment of the 
you xxxYii. Ko. Lxxiy. 2 n * poor, 
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poor, unhiftges their hands fr(Wtt the labour, and tends to bring otir 
hands to be superior to o8r employ, which as yet they are not.’ * 
The evil which was thus apprehended more than an hundred 
years ago, has in our days come upon us in a greater degree than 
the most fdr-sighted sagacity could at that time have anticipated ; 
and there would be little utility here in inquiri^ whether it might 
have been averted ot mitigated by any prospective enactments. 
The introduction of machinery, for the purpose of performing 
more expeditiously, and in greater perfection, by few 'hands, the 
work which used io be done by many, is a necessary consequence 
of advancing science, and of that increased activity and spirit of 
enterprise which accompany the prtlgress of civilization. King 
Canute, if he had really been serious m the act which was intended 
as an histrionic reproof to his flatterers, might as well have attempted 
to stop the flowing tide, by forbidding it to advance, as a legislature 
to check this tide in the affairs of a commercial nation. I'he very 
persons who were themselves suffering most severely from the de- 
preciation of their labour, wdiich had been thus brought about, 
declared, on their examination before tlie committee, that they 
were clearly convinced of this ; and this distinct perception and 
fair acknowledgment, under such circumstances, is the best proof 
that has yet reached us of ^ the marcli of intellect.’ The repre- 
sentatives of the Glasgow weavers, at a time when they could 
obtain only four and sixpence or five shillings fof the same work, 
which, only tw^enty years ago, would have produced them twenty, 
were asked if they attributed the insufficiency of this remuneration 
for their labour to the introduction of machinery, and if they con- 
sidered that, on that account, the introduction was objectionable ? 
There could be no'^doubt, in this case, of the immediate relation 
between the cause and the effect ; but they replied in tliese remark- 
able words : — * 

‘ The weavers, in general, of Glasgow and its vicinity, do not con- 
sider that macliinery can, or ought to be stopped or put down ; they 
know perfectly well that machinery must go ^n, that it will go on, and 
that it is impossible to stop it. They ai'e aware that every implement 
of agriculture and manufacture is a portion of machinery; ciiid, indeed, 
eveiy^thing that goes beyond the teeth and nails (if I may use the ex- 
pression) is a machine. I am authorized by the majority of our 
society to say, that I speak their minds, as well as my own, in stating 
this.^* 

The whole evidence, which these persons gave before the com- 
mittee, is characterized by the same good sense f and good feeling, 

which 

* Second Report, p. 12. ^ 

t One gentleman, indeed, who appeared on the part of certain einigrJt*K)n societies in 
Scotland, had * no hesitation in saying, that the poor people themselvea have sufficient 
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which are apparent in this declaration. Nor, when they alluded 
' ^to those moral causes, which had renddfed that power, whereof 
they acknowledged the utility and the necessity, thus injurious, 
and even ruinous to themselves, did they evince the slightest 
impatience or resentmept ; but spoke ^ with the same calm- 

• ness of that over-production which had glutted all their markets, 
and of that competition among the m^^tor manufacturers which 
had been the immediate cause of the evil; for the mercliants 

» selling loVer, who could bring their goods lower to market, the 
manufacturers, ^ when they wished to hfeve a large profit, reduced 
the wages, and so brought them down to the present price.’ 

It is gratifying to observe, that the English w'eavers also, upon 
whom the late pressure bore with equal weight, manifested the 
same good feeling, and the same spirit of patient endurance under 
privations of the severest kind. The Bishop of Chester, wdiose 
exertions for relieving the manufacturing districts cannot be more 
justly represented, nor more highly pi aised’^than by saying, that 
they w^ere such as might be expected from the energy of his cha- 
racter, his sense of duty, and his goodness of heart, went tlirougii 
those parts of his diocese, in which the greatest distress prevailed, 
and the quietness, and good order, and resigned contentediiess 
which he found among the people, under circumstances so trying, 
excited, he says,t his admiration. 

‘ The moral condition of the people,’ said he, ‘ I confess, appeared^ 
to me to be considerably better than I had always been told that it was. 
The hand-loom weavers are a very orderly, and, generally speaking, a 
well-disposed body of men : they manifest a great readiness to listen 
to good advice ; and, from personal inquiries amongst the poor, I am 
led to hope, that a considerable moral improvement has taken place in 
many of them, in consequence of their sutferings.’ 

This disposition, on the part of this large body of people, is the 
more meritorious, because they clearly perceived wdiat were the 
causes of the distress which they were then enduring, and were, 
at the same time, fully aware, that although intervals of compara- 
tive prosperity might be expected, the same causes would con- 
tinue to ^ict, and the same consequences must, of necessity, be 
again brought on. They knew that, however low the price of 
labour might be, and however deplorable, on that account, the 
condition of the labouring artisans, machinery would not be with- 

* r "" — — “ — ■ ' ' ~— 

mind not to ascribe the evils they have endured to machinery, but to taxation weighing: 
upon labour, and restrictions preventing markets/ This gentleman has * no hesitation’ 
on many other points, upon which it might be better if he would hesitate j but he 
belongs to a profession (that of the newspaper press) in which hesitation seems to be 
seldom allowed. Ho thinks that if taxation were abate^ and restrictions abolished, 
there ^uld not be a redundant population in any part of Gfeat Britain, * not even with 
all the Irisli |bat come over !’ 

♦ Second Report, pp. 10-13. t Ibid, p, 2®3, 209* 
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holden for any such considerations. ^ Some persons;’ says Major 
Thomas Moody, ^ raaj*^ withhold it, but others sai^, diey never ^ 
deferred, for one moment, any improvement that they could make 
m their machinery ; the desire of competing with others induced 
them instantly to use it/ ^The manufacturers of machinery 4^Uver 
an opinion, that it ^ will still be increased, to the substitution of 
human labour/ That systeii\; like the car of Jaggemaut, wiB move 
chf and be thrust forward, whatever may be crushed in its* course ] 
Aid as to any benefit which the manufacturing^worknfen might 
expect from a reduction in 'the price of food, (in other words, front 
the ruin of the landed interest,) the Glasgow deputieji plainly 
stated, that if the coarse food, whereon they then subsisted, the 
toia^st that is used by human beings, and of which the wages 
thaf they at that lime received were ii5t sufficient to procure a 
fiufficlent quantity,’) should become cheaper, they should be com- 
Spelled to take a lower rate of wages, in proportion to the reduc- 
tion ; and, therefore, dt would be no relief to ^ thein/f There are 
certain writers, who will not believe that cannibalism is, at this 
time, or ever has been practised, by any savages, however ferocious ; 
and yet they live in a country where man thus preys upon man ! 
But this opinion was calmly stated before the committee, and 
with a just conviction, that the inhumanity belonged tq> the sys- 
tem, not to the individuals who are engaged in it. ‘ 

' These evils have no tendency to bring about their own cure. 
Formerly, when commercial speqplation and competition were 
kept within the bounds of prudence and probity, our merchants 
Contented themselves with the certain profits of a settled trade, 
and took care never to glut the foreign markets.;}; A market is 
now no sooner opened, iu any part of the w orld, than adventurers 
pour in their goods in such profusion, that it is instantly over- 
stocked. They run a race of ruin with each other, such as we 
someiimes see stage-coach proprietors engage in — to the benefit 
of a traveller’s pocket, and the risk of his limbs and life. For a 
treason, the manufacturers are in full employ, the sum of ex- 
ports mounts up, there is a great increase in the customs for the 
quarter, trade is alive everywhere, and we congratulate ^ourselves 
upon the state of the country. Then comes the cold lit ; returns 
art looked for in vain ; bills are dishonoured ; tlie goods are 
unpaid for — spld at a loss, damaged, wasted, spoiled, or, perhaps, 

♦ Second ReportJ'43. t Ibid. p. 13. 

X Vet, even tlien, mere goods were produced tlian there was vent for ; ' most com^ 
modities and manufactories, it was complained, were brought to so low an ebb, that 
stew woriemen could not get their living. Many such were become the poor of ll^r 
paHshes wherein they dwel^; and poor tradesmen, with their families, had gro^ to be 
lax to the nation than all that the king’* customs amomHec^fb.’— //ar/*r 
jMSif., 8ro, edit., ^i, 
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^ for England, like property sna^c^ fjrom j^ raya^ea of 

fire or flood : week after week the list of banlqf^tj^^ lengwem, 
^nd lofty fabrics of credit fall like a child^s After 

a while, what with waste, loss, and rapjd wear^ gcjfods, like 
the V^p hi' the ,sldry, iJeing made for sa|e arid nrit for service^j) 
the fo^'|^h warehouses begin to be cleared ; there is an opemng; 
trade f the pulse of our prosperity quickens; ,a new raee 

of tnercl^ht-ad venturers (in the modern acceptation of that word) 
conies forward speculate, or, rather^ to gamble with the capita) 
of oihers ; the same desperate game is again played with the same 
ruinous, but certain consequences^ and thus the burning and iho 
shivering fits alternate. Meantime, the population, which has 
been produced by tlie manufacturing system, has increased, is 
increasing, and will continue to increase. The check of prudence, 
which operates so powerfully (sometimes even with' more than 
its due weight) in the middle class, has, ^pon this, no effect; 
and, as for misery, miserable experience has manifestly shown, 
that here, as well as in Ireland, it acts as an incentive* One of 
the witnesses* before the committee, who said, that he never 
could have imagined flie possibility of such distress as he had 
beheld, unless he had seen it, added, that amidst the distress popu^- 
lation wfent oi\ increasing, 

* inasmuch as the unfortunate beings become reckless, and desp^ate< 

and marry witho^it thought.' ‘In proportion,’ says this 

witness, t ‘ as people become moffe wretched, the population increases* 
I mean to say, that where men are reckless and desperate in their cha- 
racter, they do not look for improvement in their social condition, and 
they take the only enjoyment they have in their power — ^they marry. 
Hence, in the worst parts of Ireland, and inyLancashire, population 
more rapidly increases than in places where the people are better off.* 
The excellent Bishop Berkeley among those Queries, many of 
which are as pertinent to existing circumstances as they wer^ 
when first propounded, asks,J ‘ whether one may Hot be altovy^ 
to conceive and suppose a society or nation of human creaturi^^ 
clad in woollen cloths and staffs; eating good bread, beef, ^hd 
mutton, f>oultry and fish, in great plenty ; drinking ale, mead,, and 
<5yder; inhabiting decent houses, built of brick and 
taking their pleasure in fair parks and gardens ; depending *oa Jem- 
foreign import^ for food and raiment V He had at that and 
could have, no anticipation of a stale of things in ^hich a portion 
of the community, fearfully large, would depend for aubsistence, 
not upon the imports of a nation but upon its exports ; ai^d depend 
thus upon the foreign market so wholly and miserably as^ to afford 
ap ai^cr^ equally unforeseen, to another of his queries, § ‘ Whether 

. ^ Si^ond Report, p. 54* t Ibid* p. 61. X Query 223* { Query 325* 
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there may not be founds a pdbple who so contrive as to be 
poverished by their trade V In the case which Berkeley had in 
view, stirring industry was all that was required for rendering a 
nation independent, and i^ecuring the comfortable subsistence of 
the people. More difficult is it to find the remedy for a state in 
which, with the ability and the will to work, the labourer cannot 
obtain employment. Let us not be deceived by seasons of pros- 
perity, which are only the intervals of the disease. Machinery 
must enter still further into^ competition with human labour ; this 
is certain. It will not be withheld by moral considerations, nor 
by any foresight of the consequences, on the part of those whose 
sole object is their own immediate profit. It will not — it is not to 
be checked by legislative enactments, were there even a thought 
of so checking it. The desire of gain, ^ amens mortolia corda/ 
causes a continual and inten*se application of inventive ingenuity 
in this direction, and a power which might have satisfied the am- 
bition of Archimedes is now at its command. But in proportion 
as improvements in machinery are effected, the competition be- 
comes greater; over-production is the sure result; the increase of 
population goes on ; increase of pauperism, and all its attendant 
evils, follow ; — and who can tell where the misery, and the danger, 
and the ruin, are to end ? * . 

^ We must now look to the agricultural part of the community. 
He *who expects to find the husbandmen flourishing while the 
manufacturers are out of employ ; or the tradesman, on the other 
hand, in prosperity while the farmer is in distress, ^ let him,’ as 
Fuller says, ^ try whether one side of his face can smile while tlic 
other is pinched.’ 

Mr. Gourlay, who?e name, unfortunately for himself, has been 
often before the public, but to whom the praise of good intentions 
is due, however erroneous he may be in some of his vievvs, and 
however eccentric in sc^ne of his actions, asserts in one of his works, 
that the English poor were civilized and independent an hundred 
years ago, and that no people ever lived in ‘greater comfort than 
they did in those days. In the waftnth of his benevolence and of 
his fancy, he seems to have persuaded himself that our labourers 
had once actually been in a state in which he so earnestly desired 
that they should at this time be. Y et nothing is more certain than 
that no evidence, no indication, of any such formeF state, is to be 
found in our histories or in our laws ; one might as well look there 
for the constitution of the parliamentary reformers. ^ Our poor,' 
says Sir Josiah Child, Miave always been in a most sad and 
wretched condition.’ ‘ In one point, however, and that a veiy im- 
portant one, the condition of the agricultural labourer .hasbeen 
deteriorated; his v/ages have not, at apy time, been advanced in 

any 
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any equitable relation to the increased price of every thing which 
Ite has to purchase or to pay for; and ii^^ aggravation of this evil 
(an evil of injustice) the introduction of machinery into our manu- 
factories has silenced the spiiming-wheel, which used to be in 
summer the music of his ^threshold, and jin winter of »his hearth, 
day labourer, in the middle of the last century, commonly re^ 
ceived six shillings a week ; and his wife, by eas/ industry, could 
earn five at this domestic and then certain employment — an em- 
* ployment which w as cheerful to the contented spirit and soothing 
to the sad. There has been, indeed, an enormous disproportion 
between the wages of the mauufactiiring and agricultural classes. 
The manufacturer is, propeiJy, entitled to more, because he is more 
constantly employed in an unhealthy and irksome emjiloyment, 
and requires in consequence, as the Bishop of Chester has justly 
observed, bodily comforts of a diflVent description from those 
which arc wanted by the husbandman, liut the disproportion 
is greater than it ought to be ; not that the manufacturer, at his 
highest wages, is paid too mpeh, but that the husbandman is paid 
too little. The wages of labour ought to be such as would enable 
an industrious and prudent man, marrying at the age of five-and- 
twenty, to bring up a family, or to lay by a decent and comfortable 
provision for his old age if he remain single. When they fall short 
of this they are iniquitously low ; and the circumstances which have 
rendered the agricultural wages miserably abort of it are now to*^ 
be considered. 

This injustice is traceable in its origin to the laws, which, in their 
relation to the inferior classes of society, were, throughout all Eu- 
ropean governments, made by the strong against the weak, the 
natural consequence of government founded^upon conquest. It is 
the honourable peculiarity of our laws, that they inclined always 
to the merciful side in doubtful cases, concerning personal free- 
dom ; but they bore with great injustice u^on the free labourers, 
when that class became numerous enough to be noticed in the 
statutes. The first jiotice which was taken of wages was for the 
purpose of reducing them. A pestilence having thinned * the 
land, abAuttlie middle of Edward llf.’s reign, and the mortality 
having been greatest among the labouring people, the survivors 
found that their services were greatly in demand, and demanded 
in consequence what were called excessive wages. The statute 
of labourers was therefore passed, whereby every man or woman, 
of whatever condition, free or bond, being under threescore years 
of age, of able body, and having no visible means of honest sub- 
sistence, was bound to serve the person whq might choose to hire 

* 0«fia1^agna pars populi, et maxime operariorum et servienlium Jam m istd pe%» 
tiientid at defuncta, i 
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or and restrainod^ from taking any higher wges than 
had been customarily paid before the pestilence. The penalty fot 
refusing to serve on these terms was strict durance in the nearest 
jail, till the recusant should consent to the engagement, and find 
security for performing, it. A penalty^ of double the stipulated 
wages was recoverable by any informer, from any person whcf 
should engage 'to give, more than the inteudeil maximum ; and if 
the offender were lord of the town or manor, it was then a treble 
penalty. The statute extended to artificers of eveij description 
and it was also made punishable to exact more than a reasonable 
price for any kind of food. Tor the purpose, perhaps, of ex- 
citing a more general interest in the erforcemeiii of these penalties, 
and transferring to the assessors in the discharge of their duty, an 
office which is always and justly obnoxious, when performed by 
an informer, the penalties \yere afu*rwards applied in aid of the 
tenths and tifteentlis assessed upon the parish. 

This statute having been disregarded, a grant damage de$ 
grantZf another act was passed by the said great men, for en- 
forcing and for restraining the malice of servants, who were not 
satisfied unless the livery and wages were double or treble of what 
they had been four years before. The new act allowed servants 
to hii*c by the year, or other customary terms, but not by the dayj 
a restriction which may probably have been intended against 
.roving labourers. The maximum of w'ages was left, as before, 
to vary in different places ; but where it had been the custom to 
give wheat, wheat might still be given, or ten-pence per bushel 
ill its stead, till it should be otherwise ordained, at the ojition of 
the master. There are, nevertheless, certain works of husbandry, 
for w^hich a daily pri,ce was fixed : live-pence for mowing, either 
by the acre or the day; one penny for hay-making; two-pence 
for reaping in the first week of August, three-pence in the after 
weeks. Were the seasons then more regular than they have 
since become, or were* our lawgivers as little informed concerning 
some points on which they legislate, as they have occasionally 
been found in later times ? Threshing, two-pence farthing the 
quarter of wheat or rye ; a penny farthing for the same quantity 
of beans, peas, barley, and oats, in all these cases this was 
the maximum, and less was to be taken in those places where 
less had been the usual rate ; neither meat, drink, nor other 
courtesy was to be demanded, given, or taken. Twice in the year 
servants to be sworn before lords, seneschals, bailiff’s, and con- 
stables of every town to observe this ordinance, and not to 
leave tlieir winter places of abode, for the purpose of seeking 
work ip the summer, if employment were to be had at ffie^fixed 
rates al home. There was, however, a saving for ^eirtaitf countte;; 

^ on 



on this point. Stocks were to be %Bt up in evoiy toWmhip for the 
"punishment of those who should refu^ to'take the oath, or who 
should break the ordinances. They were also to be punished by 
fine and ransom to the king ; but the pecuniary penalty was, after 
a few years, abolished, imprisonment being substituted for it ; and 
at the same time, the w^ages of master-carpenters and masons 
were raised from three-pence a day to four-pcnfce, and of inferior 
workmen in proportion. Men absconding from service were to 
be outlawed, and burnt in the forehead, when taken, with the 
letter F, in token of falsity, if the A)ffended party chose to Sue 
for such punishment : but this pain of burning was respited till 
the ensuing Michaelmas ;*and then was not to be executed cxcepl 
by advice of the justices. This clause, therefore, appears to 
have been deemed unduly severe, even by the very persons who 
enacted it, and to have been put forth merely in terrorem ; if it 
were so, the danger of trusting hasty teiUipers and cruel dispo- 
sitions with power was overlooked* It was perceived in flie en- 
suing reign, that because weather is precarious, and pleUty and dearth 
depend upon the seasons, ^ a man cannot put the piice of corn 
and other victuals in certain,’ for which all-sufficient reason, the 
legislature then determined that the rate of wages should be assessed 
from time to lime, in relation tactile current price of provisions, by 
the justices hi sessions. After this, one is surprised at finding a 
maximum, re-enacted fifty years later, andagain after an intorvaldf 
another half century, though the alleged necessity for repealing 
it might have shown the impracticability of such interference, and 
the advance in the rales, as they were then fixed, though small, 
might also have shown its injustice. ]iut in the very next year these 
statutes were, ^ for many reasonable considerations and causes,’ re- 
pealed by Henry VII. : this and other o/his statutes justifying tlie 
culogium pronounced upon him by Erasmus, that he was regum 
longe cordatissimus, and the opinion of Lord Bacon, that he was our 
best lawgiver after Edward I. These ^ reasonable considerations 
and causes ’ were overlooked or disregarded* in the next reign, 
and the governmciil again topk upon itself to appe^nt the rates of 
wages, i This continued till the fiftfi year of Elizabeth, when it 
was finally repealed, and its injustice fully acknowledged in these 
words : 

‘ Although there remain and; stand in fosree presently a great 
number of acts and statutes, concerning the retaining, departing, 


* A forgetfulness of former statutes is sometimes observable in our laws. The act 
which exempted from penalty the payer of wages above the legal price, appears not 
only to have been disregarded in practice, but even iif have been unknow’n to those 
wW past^|be statute 4 Henry VllL, by which the law imposing the hue spoken of as 
still in force, and is repealed. , 

wages, 
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3 5S, and orders of apprentices, servants, and labourers, as well in 
andry as in divers ofJier arts, mysteries, and occupations, yet,- 
partly for the imperfections and contrariety that is found, and do 
appear in sundry of the said laws, and for the variety and number of 
them, and, chiefly, for that f,he wages and allowance limited and rated 
in many of the said statutes, are in divers 'places too small, and not 
answerable to thisvtime, respecting the advancement of prices of all 
things belonging 'to the said servants and labourers, the said laws 
cannot conveniently, without the great grief and burden of % the poor 
labourer and hired man, be put in good and due execution/ 

Wages were, therefore, from thenceforward to be ^ rated and 
proportioned ’ by the justices, ^ according to the plenty, scarcity, 
necessity, and respect of the times/ 

There is throughout our early statutes, amid all their contra- 
dictions, one uniform spirit of injustice toward the labouring 
classes. Their constant tendency is to keep the poor labourer in 
the caste wherein he was born. The artificer might be pressed for 
harvest-work. Unmarried women, under the age of forty, were 
compellablp to serve, if they were thought ^ meet for service’ by 
the magistrates, and, in case of refusal, they might be committed 
to ward. No child miglit be apprenticed to any craft, unless the 
parents were possessed of a certain yearly rent. The truth is, 
that in the scheme of feudal government, a class of free labour- 
€trs was not contemplated ; and wlien it began to appear, it was 
as little favoured as it is now in the West Indies. ‘There was no 
place provided for it in that system of society, which originally com- 
prehended only the conquering and the conquered people, lords 
and vassals, in other words, masters and slaves ; the latter under 
mitigated names, but in a state of actual servility. From time to 
time, wars, (more destructive in their consequences than in the 
immediate waste of life,) scarcities, and pestilence reduced their 
population here in England, and the mortality at those times 
always fell heaviest upon the poor. The services of the free la- 
bourer were thus rendered more necessary ; and wages, had they 
been allowed to find their course, would have been as high in 
proportion as they are now in tliinly peopled but thriving cplonies, 
wherever the demand for labour is great, and the supply insuffi- 
cient. This immediate evil was prevented by laws whicli had 
more regard to convenience than to Justice, and the injustice of 
the remedy produced another evil. When service war compulsory, 
and wages below the equitable mark, men were compelled, not 
less by discontent and the sense of injury, than by dissolute habits 
and bad dispositions, to turn upon that society, by the laws and 
usages of which they felt themselves aggrieved. They preferred 
the freedom of a vagrant life to the state of semi-slavery in which 

they 
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they were retained ; and the ^ valiatit be^ati ^ bf the Tudor age 
were, in fact, a sort of Maroons, whom the abuse of law 
created, and whom it then required the utmost severity of law 
to suppress. 

The lixed rate of wages was abolished%)y Henry VIII. in favour 
of labourers and artificers, in London, a year ^only after it was 
appointed by parliament, for the last time* It was obvious, in- 
deed, thfyt labour deserved more pay in proportion as it required 
more ingenuity. Artificers were also, from the nature of their 
employments and their residence ill towns, a more intelligent 
class of men than those who were employed in husbandry (more 
knowing is, perhaps, the niore appropriate word) ; and they could 
always, in some degree, combine for the purpose of keeping their 
wages up to a certain standard. They, therefore, were well paid ; 
and if they had made the proper use*of their earnings, the number 
of paupers would not have been increased from that class. But, 
unhappily, some of the circumstances which sharpened their in- 
tellect, depraved their moral habits. In times, when wages were 
good, and there was employment enough for all, the coifiplaintwas 
3iat the number of paupers was kept up, not by tliose who could 
get no work, but by those who would do none ; that good husbandry 
was not an English virtue ; that our labourers, from a profuse, 
extravagant humour, ‘ ate and drank three times as much, in 
value, as any sort of foreigners, of the same dimensions, in the 
world that there was a general taint of slothfulness among 
them ; that their wages, as soon as received, were carried to the 
alehouse, and there the men remained idling and drinking till all 
was spent ; that ‘ the distemper w^as general, epidemic, deep- 
rooted in the nature and genius of the nati<en ; and this was no 
satire on the people ; but a sad truth,” worthy of the debate and 
application of the national physicians in parliament assembled.’ 
This dissoluteness could not prevail to the»same extent among the 
agricultural labourers, because they were not exposed to the same 
temptations as the town-artificers ; nor had they the same oppor- 
tunities for idle and vicious indulgence, tlie number of alehouses 
having increased in much greater proportion than the population, 
from the time when statesmen began to consider the yearly 
amount of the excise as of more importance than the morals of 
the people. ,But, on the other hand, the peasantry had, in the 
gentry, and even in the magistrates, the worst examples that could 
be set. It was a recommendation for a servant, if he could bear a 
quantity of strong drink — part of his good character — in times 
when it was accounted a point of hospitafity, that the guests in 
ther Sit2}ien should be made as drunk as their masters in the dinings 
room. Sir 
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Sir William Petty states ‘the ^ages of the day^abouier, iti 
his time, at eightpeoce per day without, ot fourpence witlf* 
his victuals ; those of tlie journeyman, at two shillings or tWo 
shilling and sixpence : common workmen are, of course, in- 
tended ; afty superior c*;egree of skilly in any trade, obtaining 
always prices in proportion. Estimating the husbandman’s earn-^ 
ings at this rate,‘ he allows an expenditure of seven pounds for 
his subsistence, clothing, and other necessaries, leaving thus (to 
use his own significant term) a suj)erlucration of three pounds 
eight shillings at the year’s end. Supposing his employment to 
be constant, a man might thus, with hard industry, and unde- 
viating prudence, have found himself, at the end of thirty years, 
with a provision of something more than one hundred pounds for his 
declining age. Considering that there is no allowance in this esti- 
mate for times, and seasons,^ and casual infirmities, this may be 
deemed hard measure ; yet, was it better than has been dealt to 
the agricultural labourer in later times. There was then no 
want of employment ; and as the condition of the peasantiy 
was better than it is at present, there was more prudence* 
Marriages of reckless improvidence, w hich arc now general among 
them, were then most inifrequent ; the wife could earn at her 
wlieel as much as, or more than, the husband by his labour ; 
daughters were early able to knit and to spin ; a value was set 
'upon character, and they had a prides in keeping tl\cmselves inde- 
pendent of parish aid. I’here could be no miserable poverty 
where there were no idle or profligate habits, except under those 
visitations of Providence, against wdiicli no prudence can provide. 
How far the grow th of pauperism has been commensurate with 
the increase of mani'.factures, is a question which seems not to 
have been investigated ; but there is reason to believe, that when 
the amount of the poor-rates was first noticed with alarm, a large 
proportion of those, upon whom they were expended, were of the 
manufacturing class.* 

The gradual increase of the poor-rates at^about one-thirtieth 
part annually, from the middle of the last century, (when we have 

♦ Defoe says, there were above a thousand families, within his knowledge, going in 
rag*^, and the children wanting broad, when the fathers could earn from fifteen to twenty- 
ftve shillirigs per week, and might have work enough, but were too idle to earn anything 
more than bare subsistence and spcruling-moiicy for themselves. *This,’ he says, * 
the ruin of our poor : the wife mourns ; the children starve j the iiusband has work 
before him, but lies at the alehouse, or otherwise idles away his time.’ At times 
he used to pay six or seven men together, on a Saturday night, the least ten shillings, 
and some thirty shillings, for work; and he had seen them go with it to the alehouse, 
lie there till every penny was spent, and n<^ give a farthing of it to their families, though 
all of them had wives and children. ‘ From hence,’ said he, * come poverty, jaarish 
charges, gnd beggary. If ever one of these wretches falleth sick, all they ^Wiucf ask 
4 pass to their parish and their wife and children to the door a begging.* 



the first returns,) till the close of the last tvar, 'ifl not more thart 
fnvLy be, accounted for by the increase of population — the system 
remaining the same, and no improvement having taken place in 
the morals of the lower classes. Though the peasantry were worse 
paid than the artificers,^ their occupatfon was not liable - to be 
affected by the chances of war cutting them off from a foreign 
market, or the caprices of fashion putting an cAd to the demand 
for their labour ; and they continued with little apparent change 
<i> in their condition, either for the better or the worse, till it was 
sensibly deteriorated towards the latte? end of the century, by cir-^ 
cumstances from which no such effect had been foreseen, nor 
ought, indeed, to have arisen. A little before that time, persons 
of a higher grade than the old yeomanry began to turn their atten- 
tion to agricultural pursuits. Country-gentlemen became farmers 
for the sake of improving their estates, and providing themselves 
with employment, when the boisterous and brutal courses, in 
which so great a part of life had formerly been misspent, had fallen 
into disuse and disrepute. Others, who had their fortunes to seek, 
took to agriculture as a profession, which, when liberally pur- 
sued, deserved to be deemed liberal ; and to which men of edu- 
cation might betake themselves without degradation, and to the 
manifest advancement of the public weal. The discoveries in clie- 
mistry, then opening a new world to the mind of man, and aiming 
liim with new powers, could not, they thought, but, be applicable 
to this object of immediate and general utility. It was a pursuit, 
therefore, worthy to excite the interest of a philosophic mind ; it 
allowed leisure for other intellectual employment ; and it held out 
a fair prospect of present independence, and of such eventual 
profit as might content a wise man’s moderr^e desires. If it were 
known how many nuiii, and what men, were induced by these 
considerations to choose this way of life, it would appear honour- 
able to the character of the British nation, liowever ill it suc-» 
ceeded with the individuals thoinselvi‘s. ^There was also a third 
and very different sort of persons, who engaged in farming upon 
a great scale, in the spirit ofitrade. 

Such )improvemeuts, as might have been expec|ed from the ap- 
plication of active intellects and great capital to this object, were 
soon manifest. In forming their estimate of the good and evil, which 
arose from the extinction of small farms, and of that class by whom 
they were occupied, men will differ according to the point of view 
in which they regard the subject ; statistically, there was a great 
gain — morally, a great loss. But it was not the small farmer only 
w^ho suffered. The old relation between the farmer and the 
labowres) was altered. The persons, who now became agricul- 
’ turists 
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turists* ^ did not like the tropMeof having husbandry servants in 
the house ; and, for thii^ reason, the old practice was ve^ gene*** 
rally disused : — but it was a good practice ; and an evil of the same 
kind as that which is observable where it is the custom for trades- 
men to takft out-of-door ^apprentices, has arisen from its disuse. 
It is said, that the men themselves f ^ like the independence ’ of 
the present practice, and that rather than live in the house, as 
before, they are satisfied with poorer fare, and fewer comforts. 
Now, both effects are bad. It is no advantage for ahy one to 
possess that sort of independence which consists in not being 
subject to the rules of a decent family. And how great a 
national evil it is, when labourers accustom themselves to dis- 
pense with the comforts belonging to their stations, and the 
decencies which can hardly exist apart from them, may, at this 
time, be seen dreadfully exemplified in Ireland. The in-door 
servant was under just that degree of restraint, which was salu- 
tary for him ; he was less likely to marry prematurely, because 
it would worsen his condition ; and he was more likely to save 
his wages, that he might make some provision for marrying at a 
proper time. Certain it is that the disuse of in-door husbandry 
servants has greatly increased the number of reckless marriages. 

The farmers are censurable for having dealt hardly with the 
labourers in the time of their prosperity. They confessed at that 
\imej that the wages of labour were inadequate ; but they were 
afraid to raise them, because, if peace should come, everything 
would fall in price ; and therefore they thought it a point of fore- 
sight to eke out insufficient pay by giving parochial relief— thus 
paying in poor-rates what ought to have been paid in wages. 
This was seeing a little way before them, but not far. They did 
not perceive when they argued and acted thus (for upon this system 
they acted) what must be the consequence of making the poor 
look, as for a customary resource at all times, to that fund which 
they had been accustomed (like their fathers and forefathers) to 
look to only for relief in old age, or under visitations of infirmity 
and sickness. They did not consider that wretchedness produces 
recklessness, and that the more the poor were degraded, the faster 
they would multiply. Peace came, and with it the evil which they 
had foreseen, in its whole magnitude ,' but of which no foresight 
was evinced by the government. Rents, which had been strained 
to the utmost point of exaction, were then of necessity lowered. 
Pix)duce of all kinds was so reduced in price, by free importation 
from the, o pposite coast, that an abundant harvest (a blessing for 

♦ Agricultural Report, p. 30. t Ibid. 

I A. Dt 1817 . Egertoa Brydges’s Letters on the Poor Laws, p. 12. 
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which there is a prayer of thanksgiving appointed by our ances*- 
•4ors) was regarded as a public calamity^ and enumerated among 
the causes of general distress ! Lands were thrown out of culti- 
vation, and hands out of employ : the manufacturers found the • 
home markets at a stand, because the pyce of grain did not remu- 
nerate the cost of culti^/ation ; and we were made to feel, that for 
a nation in a most complicated and higjily-civilised state, cheap 
bread may be the dearest of all things. The home trade has 
always flourished when agricultural produce has been at a fair 
and liberal price. This is no new discovery ; it is a truth of old 
experience. 

‘ I have known tradesilien of middling class/ says Mr. Allen, 
(writing nearly an hundred years ago,) ‘observe that their sale accounts 
were too nearly acquainted with those soil; of truths ; nay, in the cheap 
years, I have hoard them say, they wished the price of grain high. The 
frozen, benumbing temperature of the winter does not damp the growth 
of vegetables more than the poverty of farmers doth the interest and 
spirits of the tradesman.' 

The low rate of wages, kept low by injustice in the time of 
agricultural prosperity, and reduced by necessity in the season of 
general pressure, had the evil effect of driving from rural labour 
those who would have been the^best and trustiest labourers. No 
father, who could find an opening in any other way of life for an 
active lad, would direct him into so hopeless a course ; no lad, 
who had any fiesire of bettering his condition, or even of keeping 
himself by his own honest industry from pauperism, would follow 
it. Labourers being paid, not with regard to their skill or igno- 
rance, but in proportion to the number of their families, by the 
ruinous plan of perverting the poor-rates from their proper appli- 
cation, there was 

‘ no stimulus,' says a country overseer, ‘ for the industrious — no in- 
ducement to learn the useful arts of agriculture. The consequence/ 
he proceeds to say, ‘ is such as may nattfraliy be expected. While 
the number wanting employment is annually increasing, the number 
of real agricultural* labourers is very much decreasing ; a very great 
proportion of those wanting toployment being unable to perform any 
kind of labour that requires the least skill ; they can neither plough, 
nor sow, nor hedge, nor thrash, nor perform other skilful operations ; 
mere manual labour is all that is to be expected of them, and of this 
they are generally extremely sparing. The system of thrashing by 
machinery, now generally adopted by farmers, was originally resorted 
to, and still continues to be practised as a matter of necessity; the 
mode of thrashing by hand is generally deemed the most economical ; 
thrashers, however, are rarely to be found, and few of those are to be 
trnitei. Good ploughmen are likewise mlich more rare than for- 
♦ ^ merly* 
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merly* The number of skilful and honest labourers must continue to 
decrease while all receive, indiscriminately, the same rate of waj^es/^ 
If any nation could find safety in the multitude of its coun- 
( sellors^ England would have been extricated from its difficulties 
ten years ago, when advice |o the legislature came pouring in from 
all quarters, llie silliest and the soundest^heads were busied alike 
for the public weal: — the former in recommending some desperate 
prescription, which, like a quack’s nostrum, was to effect a cer- 
tain and immediate cure ; the latter in inquiring how the' existing 
evil might be mitigated, and^its increase at least, if not its recur- 
rence, prevented. One hero, who regarded the national debt as 
the millstone about the neck of the sinking nation, was for cutting 
the string and letting the national creditors escape as they could. 
Another, who called himself the Hermit of Marlow, proposed 
that the question of parliamentaiy reform should be put to the 
vote throughout the united kingdom : that for this purpose three 
hundred persons should be commissioned by a meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, to go through Great Britain and Ire- 
land, dividing them into so many districts ; that each commissioner 
should personally visit every individual within his district, take his 
vote, and obtain from him ^ any explanation or exposure of his 
sentiments which he miglit choose tp place on record and that, if 
the majority, as the said Hermit was fully persuaded they would, 
sljpuld be in favour of the said reform, the Crown and Anchor 
meeting was then to require and exact from the House of Com- 
mons its due submission to the national will. Towards the ex- 
pense of the commission, the Hermit offered one hundred pounds, 
being the tithe of his income ! Another of the Public Council, 
who came forward with advice upon this emergency for the good 
of his country, delivered an opinion, that the payment of tithes, 
and the law of primogeniture, were the two great causes of poverty ; 
and it followed in strict reasoning, that the causes being taken 
away, the effect would cease. cvei theless, he proposed, as 
auxiliary measures, (among other suggestions almost equally judi- 
cious,) a tax upon waste lands, for the purpose of rendering them 
productive ; and a tax, also, for the benefit of agriculture, upon— 
—what, for a ducat ? — upon rooks’ nests, — * a considerable tax 
upon rooks’ nests, to be paid by the owner or occupier of the lands 
on which they were built!’ Had this part of his advice been 
adopted, the appropriate reward for the ingenious author of such 
a tax, would have been to have aj^pointed him collector and in- 
spector, with authority to levy a distress, in default of payment, 
upon tlie eggs and young birds. Another speculator (one whose 
intentions and acquirements were evidently such as entitled him. 


♦ Poor Laws England's Ruin, 1817, p, 5. 
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even in liis aberrations, to respect) discovered, that the law of 
gMiiwitation is ^ the only law of strict equity which can regulate 
and support the order of society in the payment of taxes, without 
either shackling the industry tff the people, or exciting any feel- 
ings towards each other than those which ^ring from justice and 
tiuth/ This law, * which ^-etains in order and harmony the great 
bodies of the universe, by the fiat of the Almighty,^ was now, by 
this discovery, applied to regulate and support the general order 
9f society, conformity with the system of the universe : he 
demonstrated, mathematically and algej;)raically, its fitness and 
application, and supported his diagrams and demonstrations by 
scripture ! i 

But while so many heads, some of which were empty and others 
too full, were bringing forth their lucubrations for the public weal, 
saner minds were busied with the samq intent, and the legislature 
entered into a serious investigation of the existing evil. When Mr. 
Whitbread, in the year 1796, brought forward a motion for lixiiig 
the minimum of wages, Mr. Pitt said, it was desirable that an 
annual report concerning the poor ‘ should be made to parliament, 
and that parliament should impose upon itself the duty of tracing 
the effect of its system from year to year, till it should be fully 
matured ; that there should be a standing order of the house for 
this purpose ; and, in a word, that there should be an annual budget 
opened, containing the details of the whole system of poor law(|,^by 
which the legislature would show that they had a constant and a 
watchful eye upon the interests of the poorest and most neglected 
part of the community.’ Greatly is it to be wished that these bene- 
volent thoughts had proceeded farther than a wish, and that Mr. 
Pitt had carried them at once into effect. The^immediatc proposal 
of such a standing order would have added in a considerable degree 
to his then popularity and to his permanent reputation. The data 
which such a budget would have furnished were in a great measure 
supplied when the committee upon the pooi^laws w as appointed, 
by the returns of the population and of the poor, — returns without 
which, or any thing of the kind^ essential as they are to the pur- 
poses of S 4 )iind policy, the English government had gone on till 
the commencement of the present century ; — so little leisure for 
objects of great and permanent utility had been left it by the all- 
absorbing considerations of war and finance, and the perpetual 
strife of party ! 'The subject, when forced at last upon the legis- 
lature by a cry of universal distres^, was thoroughly examined in 
all its bearings ; and the result might be referred to as an example 
of the sobriety and sagacity with which momentous questions are 
treated by#British statesmen, when their sole object is to come to 

^ rarliarnentary History, vol. xxxii,, pp, 711, 712, 
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the most equitable conclusion upon the surest grounds- Accord- 
ingly all intention of sudden or extensive alterations was disdain^, 
all hasty and harsh measures rejected. Mr. Pitt’s opinion was 
remembered, when he declared against any attempt at establishing 
by authoi;ity what migl^t be better accomplished by the unassisted 
operation of principles.' Remedies we^^e applied to such admitted 
evils as could be removed without the hazard of introducing others 
and greater in their stead. The principle of the poor-laws was 
recognised in its full extent; those laws which, as Mr: Whitbrea<J 
well said, embodied in our statute-book the great Christian maxim, 
of doing unto others as you would that they should do unto you ; 
those laws which were ^ projected ant), carried into execution under 
some of the wisest statesmen that ever presided in tlic councils of 
any country ; and which were not the sudden production of one 
particular time, but which had occupied the attention of the legis- 
lature during the whole of Elizabeth’s long and prosperous reign.’* 
A recurrence to tlie spirit and letter of those laws, in distinguish- 
ing between the industrious pauper and tlie idle, was strongly 
recommended, and enactments were passed for better enabling 
the parochial authorities to make the necessary distinction. A 
reasonable expectation was held out, that an improvement in the 
condition and moral character of the labourers (each improving 
the other) would be effected by national education and by savings’ 
ban^, which were then both in progress; and in this opinion 
the country rested, well satisfied with the diligence and discretion 
which had been exercised in the inquiry. Clrcat exertions had 
been made meantime throughout the kingdom for alleviating the 
immediate distress, especially by employing hands, that must other- 
wise have been idle, in improving the public roads ; the paroxysm 
of the disease passetl over ; and the nation seemed to feel some- 
thing like hope, if not confidence, that the remedial measure which 
had been adopted would soon reduce the evil within its ordinary 
bounds, and eventuahy raise the character and thereby better the 
condition of the poor. 

How far these hopes might have been ‘realised if things had 
held on in their ordinary Course during the last ten yeaigs, we have 
not been permitted to see, the steam-engine having, in its con- 
sequences, affected the peasantry as much as the manufacturers, 
but witli more direct and unequivocal injury. It has produced an 
immigration of Irish labourers, who are brought over by the steam- 
packets at as cheap a rate per head as Irish pigs ; and who, as soon 
as they are landed, spread themselves over the country in all di- 
rections, ready to undertake any kind of work for any wages that 
may be given them ; *and if they can get no wages, willing tq labour 

* Mr, Whitbread’s Speech on the Poor Iaws, Feb. 19, 180?. 
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for merely their day’s food. The^ steam-packet, in the apt 
language pf Sir Henry Parnell, may be callRl a floating bridge, for 
the^ transport of such persons. And the immigration was not 
only infinitely increased, in consequence of the facility which is 
thus aflbrded ; but other and fearful circignstauces have made it 
<rf a character totally different from that of any former time. 
The men who formerly came over, came aver in^iarvest tinie, a 
season in which all hands are in employ, insomuch, that when 
there existed severe statutes against roving labourers, certain ex- 
ceptions were made on this account. • When that season was 
over, they returned to their own country, the wages which they 
had received enabling theni to discharge the extortionate rent 
screwed from them. The poor fellows came in hope and returned 
in gladness, having worked cheerfully as well as willingly ; and 
though, perhaps, tliere might be a few mure breaches of the peace 
during their stay, than occur at other times, the weeks of their 
tarriance in England were, probably, to them the most peace- 
able, as well as the most profitable, of the whole year. This 
periodical passage and repassage, while it coutiuued within 
bounds, was highly beneficial to the one people, and, on the 
whole, not injurious to the other. It happened, however, some 
ninety years ago, that the Irish «ame in greater numbers than 
usual, looking * upon England as a laud in which work and 
wages were always to be obtained; and they let themselves. to 
any kind of employment, at a lower* rate than would either 
satisfy or suflico the English labourer. This w^as regarded by our 
poor as an invasion of their patrimony ; it was, therefore, laid 
hold of as a cause for popular complaint by the disaffected, who, 
in the hope of overthrowing the minister, and subverting the Pro- 
testant succession, were at that time, upon occasion of the Gin 
Act, endeavouring to excite riots in London; and in the disturb- 
ances which broke out, but were easily supjnessed by a vigilant 
government, a cry was raised, of ^ Down with the Irish !’ This 
manifestation of popular temper, although, happily, no outrage 
ensued, appears to have checked the iiillux of Irish labourers ; 
nor, till <k late years, did any other evil arise from the number 
of those who came over here with an intention of tarrying, except 
some increase in the criminal kalendar, and in county charges 
for the removal of the casual poor. But just as the steam-packets 
came into full ifsc, and, as it w^ere^ bridged the Channel for their 
passage, circumstances, which led to the present irruption^ ratlier 
than immigration, were beginning to operate in Ireland. 

^ The master builders who were then engaged in ercctinjj Shoreditch church, tinned, 
off at o»c^ a freat many hands, and engaged Irish labourers in their atead, at little more 
than half the ftaily wages. 

2 o 2 * He 
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He who desires to form for himself a just opinion of the state 
of Ireland, should peruse the Digest of the Evidence gpon tkat 
great and momentous subject, by Dr. Phelan and Mr. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan — a work of such great utility, and so excellently per- 
formed, that even two (persons of th^r high character and dis- 
tinguished abilities may be deemed to have worthily employed 
themselves in executing it. There it may be seen, from the con- 
current testimony of persons, otherwise sufficiently coptrarious in 
opinion, what has been the effect of granting the elective fraiH 
chise to Roman Catholic freeholders of forty shillings a-year. 
Were a statesman of Machiavelli’s powers (but under the influ- 
ence of better and wiser principles Hhan can be hoped for in an 
Italian of the fifteenth century) to compose a treatise upon 
misgovernment, he might draw examples for the theme, in all 
its parts, from the history of Ireland. But even in that history, 
which so abundantly exemplifies every possible political error of 
omission and of commission, a measure of grosser and more egre- 
gious mispolicy than this is not to be found. The want of a re- 
spectable yeomanry is one main cause (among secondary causes) of 
the evils under which that country suffers ; this measure has led 
the Irish gentry, instead of encouraging the growth of such a 
yeomanry, ^ to parcel out thek* land among a mob of wretched 
cotters,’ for the sake of political influence. ^ The security of 
the. Protestants in Ireland,’ says Mr. Blake (himself a Romanist), 
^ is in the strength of property against number ; what you have 
done is to grant to the Roman Catholics a privilege, in which 
number tells against property.’ The immediate effect of the 
measure was, to give a great increase of power to the Irish aris- 
tocracy, than whom, no men could possibly deserve it less ; the 
second, and not less certain consequence, was, to transfer 
that power to the priests, the only men who could possibly make 
a worse use of it. have seen such freeholders,’ says Arch- 
deacon Trench, ^ going into the county town in troops, at the 
time of an election, with a little man moupted upon a wretched 
mule, and with a thonged^ whip, as if in the act of driving them. 
1 do not say,’ added he, ^ that 1 saw the man strike? the poor 
people.’ But this was the aristocratic driver; the priest carries 
the whip for use ! 

For a time, the Irish gentry vied with each other in raising crops 
of these mushroom voters. The peasantry could not increase 
and multiply faster than suited the present views of their short- 
sighted landlords, and the ultimate ones of their far-sighted 
priests. The landlords had sown the dragon’s teeth for the sake 
of a crop of heads, to be counted at elections. They had n6t*taken 
into tlieir consideration, that legs and arms, also, would be pro- 
duced ; 
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duced ; legs, which would march wl^prever the priest, or Captain 
Wbck, might please to give the word oPcommand ; and arms, 
which, if employment were not devised for them, would find work 
for themselves. 13ecoming suddenly, as it appears, sensible of 
this, they became as desirous to redu^je the number of these 
tenants, as they ever were of increasing them. If their own in- 
terest, for the welfare of the miserable tenants lliemselves, should 
rejidcr thij policy necessary, it must be cariied into efl’ect con- 
•siderately, wisely, and humanely, with due preparation. A system 
that looks only to ejectment from Ireland, and deportation to Eng- 
land, will produce a state of things in both countries of which it 
is more easy to see the consiquences than the end. 

When the population of Ireland w^as estimated at one million 
and a half, the wretched condition of the peasantry was such, 
that Swift wrote his Modest l^roposal, treating it with a revolting 
irony, for which the wisdom of his views, the goodness of his in- 
tention, and the bitterness of his heart, can scarcely obtain for- 
giveness. I'he wretchedness he describes, as produced by the ^ op- 
pression of landlords, the impossibility of paying rent without 
money or trade, the want of common sustenance, with neither 
hous(j nor clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of the 
weather, and the most iuevitablet prospect of entailing the like, 
or greater niiseri(js, upon tlieir breed for ever ; the state of things 
being such, as, existed only in this one individual kingdoip of * 
Ireland, and in no other that ever was, is, or, I think, (says he,) 
ever can be upon earth.’ llie population is now computed at 
seven millions, of which one is believed ^ to obtain a liveli- 
hood by mendicancy and plunder !’* and the great body is in a 
state of exlrenic misery, destitute of what yi England would be 
considered the necessaries of life. ‘ It is a subject,’ says Mr. 
Blackburne, ‘ on which an Englishman can scarcely be said to 
have the materials even for belief,’ As long as tliere was room 
to burrow and breed, the increase of misery in every succeeding 
generation merely kppt pace wdtli the increase of numbers ; but 
the aggravation has been tr^imendous from the time when the 
landholders began to think it expedient to thin their estates, not 
in individual instances here and there, but systematically through- 
out the country. K\eiy proprietor at this lime conceives that it 
is his clear interest to rid his estates of what lie considers a 
superabundant* population, and keep them free from it; in 
some cases, this, it may be feared, is the only feeling they 
have upon the subject. ^ The expulsion of this superabun- 
dant population is now generally considered the primary step, 
prepatat6ry to all oilier improvemeuls f ‘ it is universally 

* Digest of Evidence, p. 14* 
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adopted/ says* an Irish gentleman, ^ as the first measure, on 
the estate of every improver; no plantations, no ditches, fi& 
walls, no improvements of any description, can possibly be car- 
ried on, as 1 found by experience, while that population is per- 
mitted to continue on (he property/ ^ The custom of such a 
tenantry is to throw the ground into a sort of commonage, ancf 
when this gentlelnan attempted to improve his estates, by planting, 
ditching, and fencing, without ejecting them, the planning he had 
to renew three limes, the ditches were broken down, and all that^‘ 
he did was destroyed. ^Above eleven hundred persons were 
ejected from that estate, without resistance on their part, because, 
having settled there during the proprietor’s minority, and by the 
permission, or rather negligence, of careless agents, the poor 
men themselves acquiesced in the justice of the proceeding; and 
as the proprietor was at the same time engaged in extensive works 
for embanking lands froni the sea, he was enabled to employ 
a great many of them at eight-pence a day. ‘ But many,' he says, 

^ having no means of earning an honest livelihood, resorted, from 
necessity, to thieving and vagabond habits for support.' Such 
an experiment could not, he thought, have been made with 
equal safety in either I’ipperary, or Cork, or Limerick. In that 
latter county, however, the system is universallyi* acted upon ; but 
in some cases it has been necessary to call in military aid ; and in 
others, murder and arson, more Hibernico, have e.usued. 

‘ Is it not a matter of extreme danger,’ was asked by the com- 
mittee, J ^ for any tenant, in the present state of the country, to 
take possession of land from which others have been dispossessed V 
^ The greatest possible danger,' w^as the answer ; ^ I think his 
life would be immediately sacrificed.’ ‘ Is there not a combina- 
tion existing among the population of the country, to co-operate 
in vindictive measures against any tenants taking possession of 
lands, from which the former tenants have been turned out ?' ^ It 
has been so as long as I remember,' was the reply ; and that it 
had been so from time immemorial, might h^ve been added, with 
equal truth. But at no former time has the system been acted 
upon ; at no former lime have the proprietors proceedeVl upon a 
determination of thinning their tenantry, and throwing down their 
miserable hovels as soon as the leas^^ fell in. There lias been 
no former misery resembling it in kind or in degree. ^ A poor§ 
man thus dismissed, with his family, from his dwelling and land, 
with, perhaps, one or two cows, a few sheep, or a horse, the whole: 
of which may not, at existing prices, be worth five pounds, 
seeks, in tlie first insltance, to procure a lot of land from some 

♦ Third Report, p.409. f First Report, p.339 
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middle-man, who has cleared the t^iid of the pauper tenants 
v^hom he^had previously ruined, and wlio*fs induced to take him 
as tenant, because he possesses a cow, a horse, or some sheep. 
The rent is such as the rniddle-man chooses to impose, the tenant 
being willing to promise anything ratlij^r than go inK) a town, 
^here he knows he cannot hnd employment ; and hoping to get 
subsistence for a year or two on his new holding,* But at the end 
of a year, jill that he has is seized for his new master, and he is 
•ultimately compelled to seek an asylum in some hovel or town, 
trusting for his support to the precarioi;s chance of daily labour* 
This, it should be observed, is a favourable case — this is a year’s 
respite from utter destitutfcii. Let us take the instance of a 
certain farm, that had forty lamilies residing on it, thinned in this 
manner. The farm might be live hundred acres, including a 
great deal of bad land. The forty families consisted of two 
hundred individuals. When the lease fell in, in pursuance of the 
general system adopted among the landlords, twenty-eight, or 
thirty of those families were dispossessed ; they were allowed to 
take with them the old roofs of the cabins, that is, the rotten 
timber and rotten straw, and wdth these they contrived to erect 
sheds upon the highway. The men could get no employment, 
and tla^ women and children had€io resource but to go begging; 
and it w as a most affecting sight, to behold them upon the high- 
way, not knowiijg where to go.* Well, then, might Mr, T^ghe 
say before the committee, that it would be the bounden duty of the 
legislature to interfere, and check this system of thinning the popu- 
lation until some means were devised for saving the unfortunate 
people from the effects of it, as now pursued ; that the peace of 
the country or the security of |Woperty is jatferly incotiipatible 
with the existing state of the population ;*that it is impossible 
for those who have anything in that country to be safe from 
plunder, or scenes worse than plunder, if something is not done, 
either by removal of the redundant population to places where 
they can honestly subsist, or some means of furnishing employ- 
ment in Ireland provided ; that every day the labourers of Ire- 
land, mate and female, are flocking to England, in search of 
employment ; that all who can find their way will come here ; 
that this, or a system of pillage in Ireland, or extinction by 
famine and disease, must be the consequence ; and that, from one 
or other of these consequences is no escaping, unless the 

people are sent to the colonies, or employment found for them 
at home.' 

Meantime, till one or other, or both, be put in execution, 
the dtfbafkation of these wretched outcasts upon the British 

♦ First Report, p. 314. • 
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shores will be continued. ^ It is worthy of remembrance, that 
Ireland suffered at diie time from a nuisance of the saftfe 
kind, occasioned by the magistrates and parish-officers on the 
western coasts of England, who ^ for a good while followed 
the trade* of exporting thither their supernumerary beggars, 
in order (says Swift) to advance the linglish Protestant intere^ 
among us, and ^hese they are so kind as to send over gratis, and 
duty free. 1 have had the honour (he says) more than once to 
attend large cargoes of them from Cliester to Dublin, and 1 was" 
then so ignorant as to give my opinion that our city should receive 
them into Bridewell, and, after a montli’s residence, having been 
well whipt twice a day, fed with bre£|l and w ater, and put to hard 
labour, they should be returned honestly back as cheap as they 
came.^ The proposed remedy would have fallen upon the wrong 
parties; for however richly, these vagabonds might have deserved 
such fare with such accompaniments, they w ere not the delinquents 
in this case : but Swift would not seriously have advised it ; he 
was one of those men who speak severely and act compassion- 
ately, cased in as hard a husk as the cocoa-nut, but with the milk 
of human kindness in the kernel. The nuisance which he de- 
scribes proceeded from an abuse of power on the part of certain 
local authorities, for wdiich tl^ey might have been punished by 
damages, and which, no doubt, was effectually checked as soon 
as \t was complained of. The present immigration of paupers 
into Great Britain is of infinitely greater magnitude and moment. 
That was a local nuisance ; this is a public evil — the evil effect 
of an evil cause — and, in its turn, the cause of other effects as 
evil. Its immediate tendency is to reduce the wages of labour, 
which are already low^, and thereby to debase the 

English and Scotch labourers to the condition of the Irish, — that 
is, to the lowest condition in which animal life can be supported. 
Born and bred in wretchedness, the Irish are contented to live 
without those decent comforts the want of which would shame a 
Scotchman or an Englishman. Not less direct is the tendency of 
this deportation to worsen the moi;al habits of our own people, a 
mischief which is complained of by the Scotch witnesses ; and for 
its effects upon the public peace, we need not go to Scotland for 
evidence. There is another thing to be borne in mind. It was 
part of the operations designed by the Irish conspirators, in 1798, 
to send over as great a number of United Irishmen into this coun- 
try as could be done without exciting suspicion; and to have a 
chosen and sw orn body of them in London, ready to co-operate 
in an insurrection which they relied upon their English associates 
for raising, and in wliich these Irish w ere to take upon ttieftiselves 
the most desperate part of the execution^ though they were to be 
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kept wholly ignorant of what that;^ precise service was till the time 
• of ac|ion came. We have seen by w'lfSt causes the present influx 
is occasioned ; neither faction nor treason have produced it, nor 
tlie ever-restless policy of the Romish priesthood. But faction* 
and treason are ready to take advantage of it ; and he must know 
little of the policy of flie Romish church who can suppose that it 
is not on the watch for every opportunity of •increasing the num- 
ber of ^Roman Catholics in Great Britain. And if there could 
be a doubt of the disposition with which their constant debarka- 
tion uj>on our coasts is regarded Jjy the movers of mischief in 
Ireland, they have removed it by their public speeches. The 
Guy Bauxites in that ccluntry, who carry on their operations, not 
secretly and by lantern-light, but in broad day, in defiance of 
the government and of tlui law^s, — who pass and print their reso- 
lutions for intimidating the members of the legislature, and who 
publish, with perfect impunity, harangues which would be deemed 
treasonable by any other government under heaven, and would 
not have escaped punishment from a British government in any 
other age; — these men have boasted of the number of their coun- 
trymen in England, and reminded us that they are able, upon oc- 
casion, to make a glorious bonfire of London ! 

This consideration belongs®to another subject. How to pre- 
vent the immigration of an ejected and destitute population into 
a country aljeady burdened with the great and increasing uunib^rs 
of its own poor, is a pressing question which may be calmly 
considered. ^ It thwarts no common or private interest among us,^ 
and, therefore, if any qu(istion may be examined dispassionately in 
this distempered nation, this may be so discussed. All parties may 
come to it with fair minds, aiuf the sincere desire of adopting the best 
remedial measures, as they would for stopping the plague, if the 
anti-contagion philosophers had succeeded in obtaining a bill 
for its free importation. When any of these unha])py strangers 
fail to obtain a livelihood, we know that they may be sent back to 
Ireland ; and that, although the poor-laws do not extend to that 
part of the united kingdom, the pld law of England, by which 
every»parish is bou]]d to maintain its own poor, holds as good* 
there as any other part of our common law, a point which the 
proprietors, perhaps, have not been accustomed to consider, but 
which they, and especially the large class of absentees, would do 
well to bear in mind. 15 ut to pass these poor creatures back, 
objects of compassion as they are, w^ere a miserable expedient. 
^ The practice of sending back vagabonds to their parish,' said. 
Sir Josiah Child, ‘ 1 have seen many yfars to signify as much as 

^ t ^ ^ ^ ■ 7 - — 

♦ has some excellent remarks upon this subject, in his Proposal for giving 
Padges to Beggars. • 
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ever it will, which is just nothing of good to the kingdom in 
general, or the poor thereof, though it be sometimes to some of • 
them a punishment without effect.’ * This would be the case if 
Treland could possibly support the swarms of which the land- 
holders are n6w endeavourvig to rid thenii^elves ; and, in point of 
fact, when any of these outcasts are reshipped from one port, they 
make their way back to another as speedily as possible. They 
are not only eager themselves to come over, but others aije eager 
to send them ; ^ subscriptions are raised in Ireland for the purpose 
of landing these miserable outcasts upon our coasts, and fearing 
that, if sent in large quantities,* they might be returned, the mode 
pursued was to send them over by fortie|^, giving them money to 
pay their way, and support them a few days.’ Some means for 
preventing such an exportation might be devised, but none that 
could preserve this country from a very mischievous influx of such 
people. Moreover, we have taken Ireland for better for worse, 
and must bear the worst consequence of the union till we have 
made the best of it, as it is our duty to do. 

In Swift’s days, Ireland was ^ the only Christian country 
where people, contrary to the old maxim, were the poverty 
and not the riches of the nation ; and where the blessing of 
increase and multiply” was by mian converted into a curse.’ 
England and Scotland are in a similar condition now ; the cir- 
cumstances which have brought them to it are djift’erent, but 
the effect is the same, difl’ering only in degree, and rapidly 
approaching to that same degree of the lowest degradation. Ear 
greater numbers might be supported by the land even in Ireland, 
but not under the existing arraiigeineiits of society ; and those 
arrangements cannot undergo any great or sudden change with- 
out bringing on evils mofe dreadful than that which at this time 
calls for the prompt interference of government, and which, 
by such interference, may be soon alleviated, and eventually re- 
moved. But till there be that interference, it is increasing, and 
will continue to increase. You cannot check population. Miser- 
able poverty tends only to accelerate k, for it is only among the 
middle classes that prudential restraint is found ; and, if it be ac- 
curately affirmed, that the proportion of marriages in England is 
smaller than in almost any other country, the inference is far from 
consolatory ; it would follow, that in tliose classes that considera- 
tion is regarded too much, for among the poor it is almost totally 
unknown. There are few labourers of either sex who live to old 
age unmarried, scarcely any, it has been said, of tolerable cha- 
racter ; and this remark ipay be confirmed by any person’s obser- 
vation. It is in vain, by any prospective enactment, such a^ec^o*- 
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iiomists have proposed, to war against a propensity which, taken 
• in all iv* bearings and consequences, is far more frequently a means 
of elevating and purifying human nature, (blessed be God, who, 
in his wisdom and his goodness, has appointed that it should be ^ 
so !) than of lowering ajid depraving it| It is idle, <#r worse than 
• idle, to dream of checking it by pulling down cottages, the want 
of which in sufficient numbers has been jiuWy noticed by Sir 
Egerton|Brydges as one of the most cruel characteristics of the 
times. < Thus to deprive the poor of comfortable habitations, 
may be a shift resorted to,^ says Mr. •Courtenay, ‘ by farmers and 
others in the middling classes, for preventing lliem from gaining 
settlements ; but surely i1 is not equally probable that the ownens 
of landed estates would nave recourse to this revolting and dis- 
tressing method of lightening the charge upon their property.' 

Let it be remembered, too, that early marriages, among the 
poor, have, at least, the effect of keeping down the proportion of 
illegitimate births, — which is estimated at one in twenty; and 
that, however inconvenient they may be, at present, in the order 
of society, whatever renders tliem so, is so far injurious to human 
happiness, — is so far an evil, — is sA far indicative of something 
faulty, something erroneous in society ; for they are in the order 
of nature, which may never with impunity be contravened. Here 
it is, that the poor have some compensation for the inequality of 
their lot. Tltp domestic affections are not foregone by themes they 
are of necessity by so many, and of supposed necessity by so many 
more, in the middle and higher ranks of life. Those feelings, 
the value and importance of nhich can but faintly be apprehended 
while they lie undeveloped in the depth of our being, are not pent 
up in the poor, but are called forth in /heir natural course ; — 
they are worth all that is paid for thenif even when they cost us 
most. An linglish gentleman, in his evidence before the com- 
mittee, repeated, with satisfaction, an answer, which he had re- 
ceived from many of the poor in his parish, when he had reasoned 
with them upon the ill consequences of early marriages : he had the 
gratification, he said, of hearing thejn say, ^ You are quite right; 
the eariier w^e marry, the sooner we shall have a family, who will 
be tripping up our heels ; and turning us into a poor-house, and 
taking our work from us This gentleman’s evidence is of 
great importance, evincing him to be a truly valuable, as well as 
able and aefive, member of society ; but, in regarding such a reply 
with pleasure, he felt as a mere political economist, losing sight of 
higher considerations. Sorry, indeed, should we be if such a 
reply were to be taken as a sample of hhjglish feeling, — mortified 
for Aui^national character, — hopeless for our country, if we could 
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believe that the fifth commanc^fnent were so set aside in practice 
among the poor ! The Answer of an Irish peasant, if he )?e rea-^ 
soiled with in the same strain, is invariably to this tenor ^ Sure, 
** children are the greatest blessing a poor man can have ; they are 
a help to him as they groM{,up ; and keep him from starving when 
he grows old !’ If the English labourer/ who has the poor-rates 
to rely on (and relies on them, under their present administration, 
too readily,) is not moved by this latter consideration, the^, former, 
nevertheless, exists, for him, in its full force. It has been said 
by a writer, whom this part.of his subject has warmed into true 
eloquence, that in that station of society, ^ the parental affections 
exist, perhaps, in their greatest vigour ; bnd that the attachments 
of lower life, where, independent of attachment, there is so little to 
enjoy, far outstrip the divided, if not exhausted, sensibility of the 
rich and great/f This is truu, so far as it compares the peasant 
with ^ the 


♦ Keating’s Letter to Mr. Goulburn, p. 22. 

t Summary View of the Report and Evidence relative to the Poor T^aws, by S. W, 
Nicoll, York, 1818. In praising the eloquence of this writer, we had the following 
passage in mind, contrasting the mortt and religious education of a charity-school, 
with that which may and ought to be, and by a little inspection and encouragement from 
those whom it greatly concerns, might easily, and, generally, be imparted at home. 

‘ I listen with great rcser>e to that system 5[>f moral instruction, whi^ch has not social 
affection for its basis, or the feelings of the heart for its ally. It is not to be concealed 
tlrat everything may be taught, and yet nothing learnt ; that systems, planned with care, 
and executed with attention, may evaporate into unmeaning forms when the imagina- 
tion is not roused, or the sensibility impressed. 

‘ Let us suppose the children of the district school, nurtured with that superabundant 
care, which such institutions, when supposed to be well conducted, are wont to exhibit. 
They rise with the dawn ; after attending to the calls of cleanliness, prayers follow ; 
then a lesson ; then breakfast ; then work, till noon liberates them for, perhaps, an hour, 
from the walls of their prison, ^ the walls of their prison-court. Dinner ibllows, and 
then, in course, work, lessons, sapper, prayers ; at length, after a day, dreary and dull, 
the counterparty of every day which has preceded, and of all that are to follow, the chil- 
dren are dismissed to bed. 

‘ This system may construct a machine, but it will not form a man. Of what does it 
consist P Of prayers parroted without one sentiment in accord with the words uttered ; 
of moral lectures, which the understanding docs not comprehend, or the heart feel ; of 
endless bodily constraint, intolerable to youthful vivacity, and iijjurious to the perfection 
of the human frame. ^ e 

* The cottage day may not present so ’imposing a scene ; no decent uniform ; ^no well- 
trimmed locks; no glossy skin ; no united response of hundreds of conjoined voices ; 
no lengthened processions, misnamed exercise ; but if it has less to strike the eye, it 
has far more to engage the heart. A trifle in the way of cleanliness must suffice ; the 
prayer is not forgot ; it is, perhaps, imperfectly repeated, and confusedly understood ; 
but it is not muttered as a vain sound; it is an earthly parent that te^s of a heavenly 
one ; duty, love, obedience, are not words without meaning, when repeated by a mother 
to her child. To God, the Great Unknown Being, who made all things, all thanks, all 
praise, all adoration is due. The young religionist may be, in some measure, bewildered 
by all this ; his notions may be obscure ; but his feelings will be roused, and the founda- 
tion, at least, of true piety will be laid, 

‘ Or moral instruction, the chdd may be taught less at home than at school'; bdt Jhe 
will be taught better ; that is, whatever he is taught, he will feel ; he will* not have 
abstract propositions of duty coldly presented to his mind, but precept and practice 

will 
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‘ the high-born, the wealthy man — 

Who looks upon his children, eiteh one led 
By its gay handmaid, from the high alcove, 

And hears them once a day;'* 

but it fails, with relation to the middle and happiei> ranks of life, 
to whom circumstances^allow, and who^allow themselves leisure for 
the only earthly enjoyment that can wholly satisfy the heart of man. 

Ther^ is more of this in humble life, — more of this virtue, and 
of the happiness which is its sure reward, than they who look only 
upon the surface of things are apt, to imagine. Rewards were 
proposed in the better days of agriculture, by the Uedfordshire 
Agricultural Society, fdijsuch men as should have brought up the 
largest families upon the wages of labour, without parochial relief. 
Mr. Whitbread assented to the proposal, without expecting tliat 
it would bring forth any claimant^. At the first distribution, he 
was surprised to find ^ swarms of candidates for the inspection of 
their certificates ; those certificates having been required, in a way 
to preclude the possibility of fraud and he was not less affected 
by the emotion manifested, even to tears, by those to whom the 
rewards were adjudged. He could not, he says, help exclaiming 
to the farmers about him : ^ Do you see this sight ? Could you 
have believed the existence of, these men, if they had not been 
produced before your eyes? Let it be a lesson to us. The idle, 
the profligate, and the clamorous, are constantly obtruding them- 
selves upon our notice. They defraud, irritate, and fatigue us, and 
we are apt to judge and condemn all their brethren in consequence 
of this misconduct. Virtue is patient, silent, and unobserved.' 
The alehouse and the poorhousc, smuggling and poaching, and 
the poison of the liberal pres!>, which is carried everywhere, are 
doing all that can be done to sap and d^troy this virtue and this 
happiness; the more needful is it, that every endcafvour should 
be made for preserving and promoting that on which the public 
weal depends. * 

Extreme poverty also saps and destroys it; and to that degree 
of poverty the cofidition of, the labourer is tending, and must be 
brought, unless channels are opened for a constant and regulated 
stream of emigration. For population must and will go on in- 
creasing. No laws nor regulations can prevent this. As Lord 
Haversham said once, in pa|liament, upon a different subject, ^ A 
» i: 

will be conjoined ; what he is told it is right to do, will be instantly done. Sometiitiea 
the operative principle on the child's mind will be Jove, hoinetimes fear, sometimes habi- 
tual sense of obedience, and it is always something that will impress, always something 
that wilt be remembered. 

*4-et/it not be imagined that I am willing to dfprecate the benefits of ^afdinary 
j uvenUe»education ; I estimate them, I trust, at their lull value, and only say, to the 
theory of the school— add the practicid influence of dome|tic feeling.' — 59, 

* Landor. 
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man might as well endeavour to stop tlie tide at Gravesend witf 
his thumb/ We may smSe and wonder at the check positive, or 
rather, superlative, which was gravely proposed last year, in Ger- 
fmany, by the counsellor of goveniment, Weinhold, whom Mr, 
Malthus has frightened out of his wits : and we may shudder a1 
the application of Mr. iflalthus’s doctKnes, made by certain 
wretches of the radwalschpol ; for whose writings the pillory and a 
pelting shower of popular indignation would have been the deserved 
and proper punishment, if there were not some offences or such a 
nature, that It is better they should go unpunished in this world, 
than be brought into light and notice. l"he poor will continue 
to increase and multiply, notwithstanding the schemes of madmen 
and the devices of men ,who are the ^^probrium of humanity. 
The diminution in the rate of mortality, which, by whatever causes 
to be explained, has certainly t|ikeu place, and, to a great degree, 
within the last half century, accelerates this increase ; and nothing 
can be more preposterous than to suppose it can be checked. 
Even those moral and prudential considerations which, while the 
poor are miserably poor, never will be regarded, would little tend 
to lessen it, could they be made as prevalent and as influential as 
it is most desirable they should be. They w ould render marriages 
less early and less improvident, but pot less numerous, nor less pro- 
lific. The better you make men — the more you improve their moral 
nature — the more surely will they yearn after the enjoyment of do- 
mestic affection ; and it is ascertained, as the result of dbservation,’’^ 
on an extensive scale, that whether women marry as soon as they are 
marriageable, or six or seven years later, they have just as many 
children in the course of a certain time. Marriages, therefore, 
when prudentially deferred, w^ould have the excellent effect among 
the poor, of bettering tfi^ir condition, but not of keeping down 
their numbers, llie poor are the prolific portion of the community. 
Increase and multiply they will and must ; it is in the order of 
nature and of Providencd’ that they should ; and woe be to the 
nation, whose institutions should strive against that order ! Our 
duty is to provide for this necessary increase ; af.d the time is fast 
approaching, when this must be regarded as one of the mo^t im- 
portant parts of the business of the state. Because it has not been 
so regarded in time, it is, that the increase of population, instead 
of a blessing, is to us an evil at this crisis, — great, pressing, and 
all but insupportable. 

There is another point which should be impressed upon the 
public ; that, as this natural increase must be expected to go on^ 
so also will those causes continue, which are operating for the 
htcret^ of pauperism, dnd, consequently, of individual nsisory, 
extensive wretchedness, and national distress. Machinery will be 
* Minutes of Evidence on Friendly Societies, 1827, p. 42. 
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brought still further into compe^tion lA^ith human labour : in tlie 
, ^ present state of mechanical scieiibe (and, let us add, of political 
science also!) this is inevitable; and not less certain is it, that 
we shall consequently suffer at intervals, more or less frequeiit,^ 
under that disease, which, in its hot fit, is mistaken ^>r a symptom 
of public health, and gn its cold one,* shakes the b^y of the na-^ 
tion like an ague. The spirit of trade is shgrt-sighted and rapa* 
cious. There was a curious example of this in Canada, when that 
provindb belonged to the French. The trade of hunting was pur- 
sued with such eagerness, for the sake of skins, that several species 
of animals were wholly extirpated frdm the country within the hunt- 
ers’ range, and the storqliouses of Quebec were filled with peltry 
in such abundance, thallthe whole deijiand of France could not 
take off the supply. Manufacturing greediness sacrifices a nobler 
species ! At this very time, when the trade-barometer is but be- 
ginning to rise from its lowest point of depression, the Manchester 
newspapers put forth a display of our productive powers as if for 
exultation: they tell us, that there are in the United Kingdom 
fifty-eight thousand looms propelled by water and steam, and that 
they are manufacturing at a rate which, allowing six yards for the 
yearly consumption of one person, would supply (>2,700,000 
persons per annum ! There is a popular belief that the foundations 
of some of our most splendid and venerable edifices are laid upon 
woolpacks : one might suppose, that the great fabric of British 
prosperity rested upon cotton ; that the two purposes fOr which 
human beings are sent into this world, are to nianufacture it and 
to wear it ; that the proper definition of man is a manufacturing 
animal, and that the use for which children are created is to feed 
power-looms ! • • 

So long then as men in trade are act^ted by selfishness, which 
is the spirit of trade, and as competition, which is the life of trade, 
continues unrestrained, so long will a manufacturing country be 
liable to the distress that arises from having overstocked its mar- 
kets ; and a great part of the ingenuity of this country, and no 
small part of it# capital also, will continually be employed in 
bringing on this distress. * But we must not suppose, that inge- 
nuity of this kind is confined to Great Britain, or that British ca- 
pital can be kept at home if channels are opened for employing it 
advantageously abroad. Manufacturing is an evil only in its abuse ; 
within cert^iin bounds it is #sential to the cultivation and improve- 
ment and prosperity of a nation ; and as no nation can become 
either highly civilized or permanently powerful without manu- 
factures, so we may be assured, that no great or rising uation 
wijl Ipng be contented to receive from a^ither country such Ui ticleg 
of general use as it can manufacture for itself. There are secrets 
in trade which depend upon some accidental discoveirjr, or upon 

' some 
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some art of manual dexterity, not discoverable by any research ; 
and these secrets may be — ^till they are purchased or betrayed. ^ 

But in the present state of the natural sciences (would that*bther 
knowledge kept pace with them !) there can be no secrets in mecha- 
nics or in chemistry. Whatever processes may be discovered by our 
chemists, the chemists of otlfer countries caft detect — whatever im- 
provements may be ^uade in our machinery, the engineers of other 
countries can imitate. Write, and orate, and legislate as we will 
upon the principles of free trade, there is no government l^except 
our own) which will not act upon the plain principle, that the,|ilj^g^ 
and direct advantage of its own subjects ought to be its primary 
consideration in such things. If skill bd wanting for the iprst at- 
tempts, they will import ft^gan us, not ourwork, but our arhficers, 
for that such persons can be prevented by penal laWs from 
carrying their ingenuity whereyer they may think it wilf be best 
rewarded, is now an admitted impossibility. The woollen, which 
was the great staple manufactory of England till the cotton age 
began, was thus carried to the Palatinate, about a century and a 
half ago, and to Portugal a little later : both attempts failed, from 
causes w^hich it is not necessary here to explain : but in our own 
days, Englishmen have settled on the continent, and in more places 
than one, taught the people to rival our finest cloths. There are 
already sufficient grounds for supposing that this will ^oon be the 
case with the manufactory of cotton also : capital alone is wanting; 
and capital will find its way from England, wherever if can advan- 
tageously be employed — the knowledge that it is so employed to 
the detriment of their own countrymen will not prevent men from 
thus employing it. Mammon has a large family ; and his children, 
wherever they may thrive^ are ready to write over their door, with 
Ludlow, ^ omne solum no^is pat ria quia Patris!^ 

It appears, then, that in the present circumstances of Great 
Britain, all things are tending to the increase of pauperism, and 
that even seasons of prosp*erity, as we call them, which suspend 
it for a time, have the sure effect of accelerating the increase af- 
terwards. We are not arguing without certain ^ta upon which 
to proceed, as Mr. Whitbread was, when he first took up the,.sub- 
ject of the Poor Laws; doubting whether our population has 
augmented, and inclining, on ffie contrary, to think that it had 
decreased- — we know that it has increased, is increasing, and can- 
not be diminished: we know also the Extent of the increase, and 
the rate at which it advances. We know that machinery must 
come more and more into competition with human labour, and 
that se^ns of over-production, and then of consequent stagnation, 
will cOTitinue to succeed eSfch other in miserable alternation ;'4thi*t, 
in proportion as other nations manufacture for theinselves, ^hich 
every powerful, every pi-osperous,‘feirery ambitious and intelligent, 

and 
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and rising nation is endeavouriiig^to hands must be thrown 
‘Out of employment here : that agriculture is far more likely to be 
depressed than encouraged, even if other things continued in 
their present state ; that agricultural distress acts aj^ways to the 
injury of the maiiufactiyer, and that \^en manufactures are de- 
* pressed, that depression, in like manner, operates injuriously Upon 
the husbandman. Meantime, an immigfatioii^of Irish outcasts is 
going o«, and systematically supporteti, which keeps dowm tlie 
wages of both classes, and which, if it proceeds unchecked, must, 
surely and speedily reduce the English labourer to the wretched 
condition of the Irish, that is, to the very lowest condition in 
which human beings havefcver existed in any country calling itself 
civilised and Christian. These causes Slone might but too well 
justify a fear that the foundations of society will give way, and 
the whole fabric be brought down, fevcn if the sappers and miners 
were not continually at work, the battering-ram shaking its walls, 
and the dry-rot spreading in its main beams and timbers ! 

For the evils, how ever, of a redundant population, and the pau- 
perism which this and other concurrent causes have produced, 
there is the sure remedy of emigration, for which our situation, 
our maritime means, and our extensive colonies afford facilities 
greater than buve ever been possessed by any other people. Pros- 
perity must of itself ere long have enforced us to use this remedy^ 
— the inconv^mience of crowded numbers being an attendant 
^ upon happy times, ^ as Lord liacon says, ^ and an evil effect of 
a good cause.’ So that great statesman said, when addressing 
James ,!, upon those plantations in Ireland which laid the foun- 
dation for all the prosperity thajt Ireland has enjoyed. 

‘ An effect of peace in fruitful kingdoms/ taid he, ‘ when the stock • 
of people, receiving no consumption nor diir^iution by war, doth con- 
tinually multiply and increase, must, in the end, be a surcharge or 
overflow of people, more than the territories^ can well maintain ; which 
many times insinuating a general necessity and vvant of means into 
all estates, doth tu^^xternkl 'peace into internal troubles and Sedi- 
tions. Now what siA excellenti^diversion of this inconvenience is tni- 
iiisterecb by God’s. providence, to your majesty, in this plantation of 
Ireland, wherein so many families may receive sustentation and fortune, 
and the discharge of them also out of England and Scotland may pre- 
vent many seeds of future perturbations : so that it is as if a man were 
troubled for tlje avoidance of w^er from the places where he hath built 
his house, and afterwards should advise with himself to cast those waters, 
and to turn them into floods, pools, or streams, for pleasure, provision, 
or use. So shall your majesty, on this work, have a double commodity, 
in the avoidance of people here, and in making use of them thel^e.* 
Bdt it were superfluous to adduce, authorities ; the remedy is as 
obvious as the necessity for haviqg recourse to it is urgent*^ 
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Abundant evidence upw evfery point connected with this sub- 
ject has been collected by the committee, and the substance an * 

♦ result of their inquiries are very ably condensed in their Reports. 
Full inform^ion has been laid before them respecting the demand 
for labour, and the advarftages which are| oifered to emigrants in 
the provinces of Ujjper and Lower Canada, in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, at Prince Edward’s Island, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in New South Wales, and in Van Diemen’s Land ; 
countries, some of which are extensive enough to atford ample 
room for all our swarms, and for their own increase, for an inde- 
finite length of time before us. They have ascertained at what 
rate of expense per head families may ijle conveyed to the nearest 
or to the remotest of these possessions^ and the cost of settling 
them in the North American colonies, with everything necessary 
for establishing themselves, and with rations for fifteen months. 
They have proposed that the settler should repay the whole ex- 
pense of his removal and location by annual payments, either in 
money or in produce, commencing three years after he has been 
actually located, with ten shillings, and adding the same amount 
yearly, till the annual payment comes to four pounds, after which 
it is no longer to be received in kind, but in money f . That the 
emigrants will be able to mjike such repayment is considered cer- 
tain by all the witnesses who are acquainted with the state of the 
country, and the facts necessary for forming an opkiion upon the 
subject; that they will be willing so to do aj>pear8 from the ap- 
plicants themselves, who have declared that they acknowledge the 
justice of such an arrangement, and are sensible of the benefit 
which they should derive from it, and are desirous of being re- 
moved upon such terml^. The committee recommend a pecuniary 
advance, in the nature of a loan, for the purpose of facilitating 
a regulated system of emigration upon this principle. They re- 
mark, that the English *^witnesses concur as to the expediency of 
raising a fund J ^ upon the security of the poor-rates,’ toward the 
expense of removing paupers by emigration ; ^and they quote the 

• It ought to be remarked, but witti u different feeling, that the committee^examined 
Sir Robert Wilson, concerning the plan of the Columbian Agricultural Association, and 
also Mr* Stewart, Secretary to the said Association: (one of the joint stock companies 
which sprung up about three years ago, like mushrooms, or rather, toadstools :) pub- 
lished a map of the intended settlement, and another of Columbia, (at the public 
expense, as it appears,) showing the spots which had been grante(^,to the Company, 
and thus lent, in some degree, the sanction of the committee to a scheme which proved 
almost as fatal to those who were decoyed into the adventure, as the notable prefect of 
Sir Ore cor Mac Gregor, Cacique, or Prince of Poyais ! 

* actual repayment of money, to be transmitted to England, Is not coiitetn- 

pMjiw ^ payment which ijiould be applied in the colony, for purposes which it is 
not liiliieesary to defray exclusively from the funds of the mother counW’^iFi>s# 
Report^ p. 7. ' 

J < On the principle of toe money permitted to be raised under Mr. Stutges Bourne’s 
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©pinion ^of Mr. Malthus, ^ that parishes would act prudently as 
regards their interest, in charging their poor-rates for this purpose, 
and that even a national tax would be justifiable for i^ if a bare 
probability existed of the vacuum not being filled up/ But when 
♦d patient is suffering froifi plethora and in danger of apoplexy, 
where is tlie medical practitioner who would withheld from 
bleeding Ipm, because nature may again in a short time surcharge 
Uhe vessels which had been thus relieved? A regular as well as a 
regulated system of emigration is required in the stage of society 
which we have attained : i^ becomes as necessaiy in the economy 
of a state as of an ant-hill, or a bee-hive. 

The same readiness to iAcur present expense^ for the purpose 
of present relief, and in the hope of future security, has not been 
found in Scotland. There, the committee say, ^ it appears, from 
the concurrent testimony of all the witnesses, that a general dis- 
inclination would be felt to advance any sum for facilitating emi- 
gration/ There is a strong disposition among the people to emi- 
grate, and no people make more valuable settlers than the Scotch ; 
but there is no disposition in the country to assist in removing 
them ; and pressing as the applications are from the suffering ma- 
nufacturers in that part of the Unhed Kingdom, the want of that 
disposition has prevented the committee from proposing any 
scheme for tlieij relief, otherwise than as they may be eventually 
relieved, by turning from them the tide of Irish immigration. Hap- 
pily, in Ireland there is not the same difficulty ; the evil indeed 
is far more pressing, and the cause of that evil permanent, without 
any such alternation as a year of ^prosperous c^merce aff ords to 
the manufacturers in the J^owlands. No doubt is entertained that 
the Irish proprietors will contribute toward ^e expense of a system 
which is the only one by which their estates can be disburthened 
of a destructive population. The local i:outributions are pro*- 
posed by the committee to be employed in the removal of the emi- 
grant to the coast, and in the cost of his passage ; the rest to be 
undertaken by govehiment. •Previous experiments, which have 
succeeded well, have shown what arrangements may best be fol- 
lowed, and at what expense ; and beginning, as they propose, with 
4000 families (allowing five to each family) in the first year> itt- 
creasing the number to (iOOO in the second, 9000 in die third 
year, they calctilate that each succeeding emigration will be fed by 
the surplus food produced by the preceding shoal. Finally, the 
committee propose, that a board of emigration be formed i»^ 
London, having agents in Great Britain, Ireland, and the'l^ll* 
loniee kctjng under their direction; and they state, in the str<]^rig<iiift^ 
manner, their deep conviction, that whatever, may be the 
diate and urgent demands from other quarters, it is vain to hope 
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for any permanent and extensive advantage from any system 
emigration, which does not primarily apply to Ireland, whose 
population^ unless some other outlet be opened to them, must 
shortly fill up every vacupm created in England or Scotland, and 
reduce the labouring classes to a uuiforni state of degradation and* 
misery. 

There are other parts of the subject upon which we ^hall enter 
hereafter, — such as, the circumstances of those countries to which •* 
it is proposed that our emigrants should be removed, and of those 
to which they are invited, and the efl^cts which such an immi- 
gration is likely to produce upon the state of society there. 


Note to tlie article on Mr. Markland's proposal for a National Museum of 
Antiquities. 

Since this article went to press, we have seen a letter from a gentleman who ha4 
recently been travelling in the North of Europe, which may furnish Mr. Markland and 
the Antiquarian Society with a valuable hint or two. We extract, therefore, the 
following brief account of the Museum of National Antiquities formed within the last 
sixteen years at Copenhagen. 

‘Tlie collection is kept in part of the library adjoining to Tycho Brahe’s Round 
Towel ; has been wholly formed within thf last fourteen or sixteen years ; and already 
consists of upwards of 15,000 pieces. They are chiefly, I thinla^ male and female 
ornaments, composed of gold, sih er, and I believe copper and bras<, though with respect 
to tlK*^.e last I am not so certain, — implements of war, — and tools for domestic purposes. 
Some of tlie oldest ornaments arc of very fine gold, beautifully wrought, and the gentlennan 
by whom they were sliown, said he was decidedly of opinion that the gold had, in those 
days, come in considerable quantities through Russia from the East. The implements 
of war are chiefly those which were in use among all the Northern nations ; and though 
they are of all shapes, kind's^ and sizes, I cannot lake it upon me to point out those 
classes, which those wink; are acquainted with the subject would deem most remarkable. 
Those for domestic purpose! arc in amazing quantity, particularly hammers and axes. 
A considerable number, alsJi^ vere employed for the purposes of religion. 

‘ All these arc beautifully arranged, through the zed and intelligence of the secretary, 
whose name 1 think is Anderson, (but not English or Scotch;) and spearheads, axes 
and hammers are seen in the jmost perfect preservation through all stages of the manu- 
facture ; from specimens where they are found merely blocked out from a piece of flint 
or granite, up to the perfect, polished, and unused state ; and then again downwards 
through every degree of tear and wear, mending, and decay|, The way in which metuls 
and stones are employed and joined together^is also very curious, from the tipping of 
spears and edging of axes with iron and steel; till the axes and bammers^como to be 
v\ holly formed of the former metal. 

‘This Museum of Northern Antiquities is reckoned by manyt o be more intrinsically 
valuable than any other collection at Copenhagen, and with the exception of the splendid 
Public Royal Library, I should think it may be fairly so considered. No pursuit seems 
now to be carried on in Denmark with so much enthusiasm as the qollection of national 
antiquities, and the publication of national antiquarian books. 

‘I ought not to omit to mention, that one of the subjects which has most engaged the 
attention of the members or managers of this collection is, haw they could best prevent 
Ofiy specimens of antiquity which might be discovered throughout the country from 
being lost to the society. i£^r this purpose they have taken all means of making it 
genefally known over the country, that they are ever ready to give a largerprice fer such 
articles than individuals are likely to obtain elsewhere ; and, by the way, they have 
found no sort qf advertisement half so eflTectual, as the insertion of a paragraph to this 
effect in the common almanacs.* 
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By J. C. Loudon, hM<.S. and H.S. 8vo. Eight hundred engravings. 21. 10s. 

The Planter’s Guide ; or a Practical Essay on the best Method of giving^effect to Wood 
by the Removal of large Tree&and Underwood, &ci Chiefly intended for the Climate 
of Scotland. By Sir H . Sleuart, Bart. 8vo. With Plates. 18s. 

A Letter to Sir Walter Scott, exposing certain fundamental p;4nciples in his lata Essay 
on Planting. By W. Withers. 4s. 
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Medical Botany ; or Illustrations and Descriptions of the Medicinal Plants of the 
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Circcnsiau Games. By the Rev. R. Burgess. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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W. Hone. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. Parti. 8vo. Is. 
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of the Metropolis. 4to. No. I. 5s. 

A Popular and Practical Treatise on Masonry and Stone Cutting. By P. Nicholson, 
Esq., Architect and Engraver. Royal 8vo. with Forty-three Plates. H. 8s. 

Gothic Furniture; consisting of Twenty-seven Coloured Engravings from Designs. 
By A. Pugin. With Descriptive Letter-press. 4to. half-bound. 11. 5s. 

Views in Scotlanj;!, drawn from Nature. "By F. Nicholson, and chiefly selected from 
Scenery by Sir Walter Scott. Six Numbers, each containing four Prints. 11. 10s. 

Walpole’s Anecdote.s of Painting, greatly enlarged, by the Rev. J. Dallaway, and most 
highly illustrattRi with Engravings. 4 vols. Royal 8vo. 21. 2s. each vol, • 

Tlie History of Painting in Italy, from the Revival of the Fine Arts to the close of the 
Eighteenth Century. Iranslated from the Italian of the Ab. Luigi Lanzi ; adapted for 
Illustration fay Thomas Roscoe. 8vo. 9 vol.s. Cl. 6s. 

The Warwick Vase ; printed in gold. 5s. 
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A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbu-s. By Washington Irving. 

The Life of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Coke. By H. Ijr. Woolrych, Esq. 8vo. 9s. Cd 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, Native ofitaly. Written by Himself. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character of John Mason Good, M.D, By Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory. 8vo. 16s. ^ 

Memoirs of the Life, Wriiings and Opinions of Dr. Samuel Parr. By the Rev. W. Field. 

Life of the celebrated Jean Bart, From the French. By the Rev. Ed. Magin, M.A. 5s. 

Life of Napoleon Bonapjwte. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. The first two \ols. 11. 10s. 

Annual Biography and uoituary for 1 826 — 27. ,8vo. 15s. 

Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby, Gcnllemau of the Bedchamber to King 
Charles I. Written by Himself. 8vo. 14s. 

The Reminiscences of Michael Angelo. 8vo. 15s. 

Memorials of Shak.speare, by various Writers. Edited by Nathan Drake, M.O, 8vo, 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATIOxN. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language : comprised in a Series of Letters, and augmented 
with much original matter, drawn from Oriental Resources ; designed for the use of 
Students in the Univcrsiiies. By the Rev. S. Lee, A.M., D.D. 8\o. 108. 

The Eton Latin Grammar; arranged upon a Plan calculated to engage the Attention, 
quicken the {Research, and assist the Alemory. By the Rev. G. Taylor, D.CJU and 
Master of Dedham School. • 

,A copioiA Latin Grammar, by I. J. G. Scheller. Translated from the German, with 
Alterations, Notes, and Additions. By O. Walker, Hoad Master of the 

^ Grammar School, Leeds. 2 vols. 8vo« 11. 10s. 
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JEschylus. Recensuit Jacobus Schob<v*W, A.M*, Graec. Lit. Professor Regius Cantab. 
Elements of Algebraic Notation and Expansion. By the Rev. G. Walker, M.A., Head- 
Master of the Grammar Sch^l, Lee^s. 12mo. 

The Father’js Guide in the Selection of a School for his Son. By a Gradu^c of CaKi« 
bridge. 3s. 6d. 

Statement by the Council of the University of Liondon, explanatory of the Nature and 
Objects of the Institution. 8vo. 2s. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Robert ]^el on the Subject of the London University. 8vo. 2s. 

THE DRAMA. ^ 

Longinus, a Tragedy, iii‘5 acts, and other Poems. By Jacob Jones, Esq. 

Don Pedro, a Tragedy. By Lord Porchester. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY. ^ 

The Present State of Hayii (St. Domingo.) By James Franklin, Esq. lOs. 6d. 

The Annals of Jamaica. By the ttev. George Wilson Bridges, A.M., Rector of St. 
Ann, Jamaica. Vol I. 15s. 

History of the Peninsular War. By Robert Southed, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 

History of the Peninsular War. By Colonel William. F. P. Napier, C.B, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. 
A Short History of Spain. By Maria Callcott. 2' ’ols. 16s. 

Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. By Charles Hamilton Tecling, 8vo. 
A History of France; with Conversations at the end of each Chapter. For the Use 
of Young Persons. By Mrs. Markham. 2 vols. 12mo. With Engravings. 16s. 

LAW. 

Summary of the Laws relating to the Government and Maintenance of the Poor. By 
Sir G. A. Lewin, Barrister at Law. 14s. 

History of the Court of Chancery; with Practical Remarks on the recent Commission, 
Report, and Evidence, and on the Means of improving the Administration of Justice 
in the English Courts of Equity, By Joseph Parkes. 8vo. 15s. 

Mr. Brougham’s Speech on the Present State of the Laws, delivered in the House of 
Commons, Feb. 7, 1828. 8vo. , 

Parliamentary Writs, Collected and Edited by Francis Palgrave, Esqj^ F.R.S. and P.S.A. 
^Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; wdlh 
Exaqiplcs of early Proceedings in that Court. Folio. 21.2s. 

Ducatus Lancastrim Pars tertia, Calendars of Pleadings, Deposition.s, &c., in the Reigns 
of Henry VII. and VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth. 

The Office of Constable; containing the Laws relating to the Office of High, Petty, 
and Special Constable, &c. By J. W. Wilcocke, Esq., Barrister at Law. 7.s, 

A 'I'reatisc on Purchase Deeds, consisting of brief and familiar Essays on the various 
Assurances by which Fiaehold Property isHraiisferred, &c. By W. F Corni.sh, Esq. 
An Analytical Digested indet: to the Common Law Reports, from Henry HI. to the 
Commencement of the Rei^\)f George III. By Thomas Coventry, Esq,, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law, and Samuel Hughes of the Inner Temple. 2 vols. 31. 6s. 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports of Cases decided in the Courts of Common Law 
and Equity of Appeal. By ijenry Jeremy, Esq., Barrister at Law, 11. 10s. 

An Analysis of the Law of Real Property. On a large sheet. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice of Demurrer to Pleadings and Evidence of Bills of 
Exception, Wager of Law, &c. By G. Barclay Mansel, h>q., Special Pleader. Ifis. 
A Digested Index of all the Reports of Cases drgiied and lieterrained in the House of 
Lords, and the seveial Courts of Common l^w, from Michaelmas Tc^rm, 1756, 
to Trinity Term, 1826. By S. B. Harrison, Esq., Barrister at Law, 21. 10.s. 

Peel’s Acts, with Forms of Indictments, and Evidence necessary to support them. By 
J.F. Archbold, Esq. 13s. 6d. 

All Inquiry into Equity Practice, and the Laws of Real Property, with a View to 
Legislative Revision. By Ralph Barns of Exeter. 8vo. 10s. h 
Treatise upon the Law and Practice of the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, &c. 

By E. Cooke, Esq., Barrister at Law. 12mo. 12s. 

Reports upon Appeals and Writs of Error. By B. Dow, Esq., Barr, at Law. 3 vols. 61. 6s, 
A Treatise on the le,w of Attorneys, Solicitors, and Agents. By Robert Maugham, Esq. 

MEDICir^k, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. ^ . 

pathological and Practical Observations on Spinal Disea.ses *, illustrated with Cases and 
Engravings. By Edward Harrison, M.D. Ropl 8vo. H. 10s. 

Surgica) Observations on the Treatment of Chronic Inflammation in various Strttcturc.s, 

• particularly 
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particularly as eKemplifted in Diseases of |ha Joints. By John Scott, Surgeon to the 
London Ophthalmia Infirmary and the Lond}** Hospital. 8vo. , 78. 6d. 

A Practical Essay on Stricture of the Rectumi iyustrated by Cases. By Frederic 
'» Salmon, Surgeon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. * 

Elements of Chemistry. By Andrew Pyfe,M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 
Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treatment of the more prevalent Diseases ot* 
India, and Warm Climates generally. By James Amieslcy, Esq., of|he Madras Esta- 
blishment. Vol. I. imp. 4to., with a Map and coloured Engravings.*^ 7K 7s. 
Aberiiethy’s Lectures on Surge^. 8vo. 14s. 

MISCELLANEOUv^. ^ 

The Comp^ion to the Almanack, published under the Superintendence of the Society 
^ for the Wifrusion of Useful Knowledge. 2s. 

The Children’s Fireside j being a Series of Tales for young Persons. By Isabella Jana 
Towers. 12mo. 5s. 

The Clubs of London, with Anecdotes of their Members. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

A Second Series of the Fairy Leg<yids of the South of Ireland. With Engravings. 

The Fairy Mythology ; or Legends and Traditions of the Fairies of all Countries. 11. Is. 
Tales of a Grandfather j being Stories taken from the History of Scotland. 3 vols. 
12mo. l()s.6d. ^ 

Moral Biography; or Lives of Exemplary Men, for the Instruction of Youth. 12mo. 
A Fireside Book, or the Account of a Chiistmas Spent at Ohl Court. By the Author of 
May you Like It.” Foolscap 8vo. Gs. 

The Harrovian. By a Harrow Boy. New Monthly Publication. Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Thoughts on the Origin and Descent of the Gael, with an Account of the Piets, 
Caledonians, and Scots, and Observations as to the Authenticity of the Poems of 
Ossian. By James Grant, Esq., of Corrimony. 8vo. 12s. 

The Eighth Volume of Lord Bacon’s Works. By Basil Montague, 10s. ^d. 

NATURAL AND EXPEIllMENTAJ. PHILOSOPHY AND MECHANICS. 

A Manual of Natural and Experimental Philosopliy, being the Substance of a Series 
of Lectures delivered in the London, Russel, Surrey, and Metropolitan In.stitutions. 
By C. F. Partington. 2 \ols. 8vo. 11. 4s. * 

An Elementary System of Physiology. The 3rd Vol., with a General Ind^x to the 
3 vols. By John Bostock, M.D., F.li S. 8vo, lbs. 

A Manual of Electro-Dynamics; translated from the French of J. F. Demonferrand, 
with alterations and additions. By J. Gumming, M.A., F.K.S. 8vo. with plates. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine ; historical, practical, and descriptive. By John 
Farey, Engineer. 4to., with plates. j51. 5s. ^ 

The Steam Engine. By Thomas Tredgold. 4tn., with^lates. 21. 2s. 

Tables of Specific Gravities and Eijuivalents. By Brande, F.R.S. 8vo. 8s. 6(1. 

NATURAI. HISTORY. 

Ornithologia; or the Birds. A Poem in Two Parts; wnth an Introduction to their 
Natural History, in which are described 1000 Birds# I3y James Jennings. 12mo. 12s. 
The Naturalist’s Journal. By the Hon. Daines Barrington. Oblong 4to. 10s. Bd. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY SCIENCE. 

The Naval Gunner; containing a coriect method of Disparting any Pieces of Ordnance, 
and oj^adapting and fixing to any Gun a Tangent Scale. Illustrated with Plates. By 
Lieutenant T. S. Bcauchanl, R.M.A. 6 h. \ 

Military Reflections on Turkey. By Baron Van Valcntini, Major-General in the Prussian 
Service. Translated by a Military Officer. 8vo. 6s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Coming Out, and the Field of Forty Footsteps. By Jane and Anna Maria Porter, 3 vols. 
Tales of the Moors, or Rainy Days in Rosslure. Post 8vo. ] Os. 6d, 

The White Hoods, an Historical Romance. By A, E. Bray. Post 8vo. 3 vols. 

Tales of the West. By the Author of Letters from the East. Post 8vo, 2 vols. I8s* 

Dc Beauvoir; or Second Love. 3 vols. 12tuo. 11. 4!>. 

Third Sestes of Sayings and Doings, Post 8v'o. 3 volas 11. 1 U. 6d. 

Herbert Wy. Bytlie author of Granby. Post 8vo. 3 voU. 1), lls. 6d. 

The English in India. 3 vols. 12xno. 11. 4s. 

<«»Dg Lisle ; or the Sensitive Man. 2 vols, 11. 8s. ^ 

Tho 
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The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thorntnn^ Post Bvo. 3 vols. 11. lls. Qd, 

* ^ETRY. 

Socrates, a Dramatic Poem. By If. M. Grover, Esq., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By J. J. Conybeare. 8vo. 18s, < 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. A New Edition, in 4 pocket volumes, with a 
* Portrait and Illustrations by Finden. 18a. 

The Impious Feist. A Poem in Ten Books. By Robert Landor, A.M., author of Count 
Arezzi, a Tragedy. 8vo. 10s. 6^. . ^ 

Idyls of an Idler. An original Olio of Pleasant and Plaintive Poems. 6s, 

The Course of Time. A 'tbem in Ten Books. By the Rev. Robert Pollok. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. \ 

Hints on Emigration, as the Means of effecting the Repeal of the Poor Laws. 2s. 

On the Rise, Progress, and Present State of Public Opinion in Great Britain. By a 
Member of the Commons House of Parliament in 1820. 8vo. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A New Edition. By J. R. M’Culloch. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Necessity of the Corj^ration and Test Acts Maintained, in a Brief Review of the 
Case of the Protestant Dissenters. 8vo. ^ 

The Public Economy of Athens. Translated from Pie German of Augustus Bocckh. 
The Speeches of Rt. Hon. George Canning, &c. By R.Therry, Esq., Barrister. 6 vols. bvo. 

THl^OLOQY. 

The Fears of Dying annihilated by the Hope of Heaven. By .lohn Mason, A. M. author 
of Self Knowledge. With Memoirs of the ‘Author, ike. By John Evans, LL.D, 5s. 
The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D., with a Preliminary View of the Papal 
System, &c. By Robert Vaughan. 2 vols. 8vo. II. Is. 

Tlio Hulsean Lectures for 1827, on the Proofs of Divine Power and Wisdom, derived 
from the Study of Astronomy, &c. By the llev. Temple Chevalier, M. A. 8vo. 12s. 
A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia, with an Excursion into Pisidia. By the Rev. J, 
Arundel, British Chaplain of Smyrna. 8\o. 

Considerations on Miracles, &c. By the Rev, C. W. Le Bas, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

An Estimate of the Human Mind. Being a Philosophical Inquiry intt the Legitimate 
Application of its leading Faculties, jis connected with the Principles of Christianity. 

* By the^Rev. J. Davies, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. ^ 18s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By Philip Dodderidge, D.D., never before published. 
Sermons on Various Subjects. By the Jiev. C. Webb Le Bas, A.M., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the East India College, Hertfordshire. Vol. II. 

TOPOGRAPHY, TRAVELS. AND VOYAGES. 

A Pilgrimage in Europe and North America, leading to the Discovery of the Sources of 
Bloody Rlr-er and the Mi45issipi. By J. C. Beltrami, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. lls. 6d. 
Picture of Scotland. By R. ClAmbers, author of Traditions of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8\o. 
Austria as it is ; or Sketches of (!^ntineiital Courts. By an Eye Witness. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Sketches of the Customs and Society of Mexico, in a Scries of F’amiliar Letters, and a 
Journal of Travels in the Interior, in 1824, 1825, and 1826. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

Sketches and Recollections of the^West Indies. By a Resident. 8vo. 9s. 

The Life and Travels of John Ledyard, (the companion of Cook in his third Voyage) 
from his Journal and Correspondence, now first published. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters from the Continent ; written during a Residence of eiglf’teen Months, in 1826-7. 

By the Rev. Weaver Walter, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 
Captain Parry’s, First, Second, and Third Voyages, with a Portrait, Map, anb several 
Views. 5 parts or vols. 11. 

Narrative of an Attempt to reach the North Pole, in the year 1827, under the command 
of Captain W. E. Parry, F.R.S. Illustrated with Plates and Charts. 4to. 21. 2s. 
Proceedings of an Expedition to explore the Northern Coast of Af.'ica, in 1821 and 
1822, By Capt. Beechey, R.N., and H. W. Beechey, Esq., with pikes. 4to. 21. 2s. 
The Present State of the Island of Sardinia, By Captain W. H. Smith, R.N., F.R.S. &c. 
With numerous plates. 8vo. 16s. 

The Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa. By Major Deuham, 
Capjtain Clapperton, and the late Dr. Oudney. New' Edition. 15s. 

The Parochial History of Bremhfif, in the County of Wilts. By the Rev. W.Yi. Bbwjes, 
A.M., Prebendary of Sarum. 8vo, 11. » 

Narrative of a Journey thrqjugh the upper Provinces of Indi|. By the Right Rev. 
Reginald Heber, late Bishop of Calcutta* With Maps and Plates# 4to. ' 

INDEX! 
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Absolution from oaths and crimes, pre- 
valence of this doctrine with the Catholics 
instanced from a proposed muider of Na- 
poleon, 480. 

Agriculture, losses supposed to have been 
sustained by, daring the la^ ten years, 
436 — agriculturists and manufacturers 
in the Question of loss and gain com- 
pared, 4r37 — agriculturists discouraged 
by the laws respecting corn, 443 — agri- 
cultural labourers always treated unjustly 
by our laws, 551, 552, 554 — agricul- 
turists censurable for having demit hardly 
with labourers in the time of their pros- 
perity, 556 — evil resulting froimthis, 557 
— aflecting instance of the distflbution of 
rewards by the Bedfordshire Agricultural 
Society to labourers who have brought up 
families without parochial relief, 571. 

America, North, British possessions in, com- 
pared with New South Wales, 2, 16. 
See also United States. 

Amulet, (The) 84. 

Anatomy and surgery, books on, not allow- 
ed in Maynooth College, 466. 

Animal and vegetable life compared, 327, 

Aonio Faleario, account of, 76. ^ 

Ariosto, remark* on, as to religion, 62. 

Auricular Confession, power it gives to the 
Catholic clergj, 459 — tends to prevent 
small crimes and encourage great ones, 
215 — striking anecdote iu proof of this, 
ibid. 

Authors, advantage to, of living in high life, 
419. 

Bail, improvement in the law of. 163. • 

Bakewell, notices the geology of Auvergne, 
297. 

Barham, (I^ord) apathy of his conduct re- 
specting the hultlc of Trafalgar, 380. 

Barry Cornw^all, character of his literary 
productions, 419. 

Bartolomeo Bartoccio, account of, 77. 

Basket Justices, appelktion given to the 
justices of the menopolitan coifnty in 
the r#ign of James I., 502. 

Beltrami, (J. C.) Pilgrimage in Europe and 
America, leading to the discovery of the 
sources of the Mississippi and Bloody 
River, &c., 4^8 — account of the work, 
ibid. — aceouJit of the author, 449 — in- 
stance of his consummate vanity and 
gross ignorance, 451 — makes the rattle- 
snake viviparous, 452 — ‘calls the me- 
phitis the mouff’eta, 453 — describes a 
s^iani^boat of 2000 tons ascending a 

•river ^2,000 miles, ibid avoided by 

Major Long as a spy, 455 — his total ig- 
norance of geography 456 — 458<— a word 
of advice to him, 458. 


Benares, description of, 117. 

Benefit of clergy, 170* 

Berkely, (Bishop) inquires if a nation may^ 
not have every comfor( without foreign 
impqjts, 547. 

Berni, sentiments of, as to clergy, 63. 

BerniePs Travcl&iti the Mogul empire, 126, 
note. * 

Bijou, (The) 84, 90,91. 

Blackstone, favourable to the poor-laws, 540, 

Book of the Church, author of, erroneously 
clarged with historical inaccuracy, 217. 

Book-making, state of the trade now ^ the 
schoolmaster is abroad,* 448. 

Books, list of, by travellers who never tra- 
velled, 448. 

Bowyer, (Admiral) deprived of a leg in the 
•action of the 1st of June, 367 — recom- 
mends Captain Collingwood, for his gal- 
lantry in that action, to the first lord of 
the admiralty, ibid. 

Bracelets or armlets of gold discovered in 
Ireland, account of, 487. 

Bray, (Mrs.) — See Stothard» 

Brest, blockade of, 368, 373. 

Bridges, rope, 107, note. 

Britain, Great. See England. 

Browne, bis .style of gardening, 316, 321. 

Byron, (Lord) his first acquaintance with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, 41 1— -his dissatisfactfen 
with him during his subsequent inter- 
course accounted fur, 412, 413— -hU 
parting letter to Mr. Hunt, though sup- 
pressed by the latter, still in being, 415 
— his habit of quizzing and my.stifying 
ascribed to^is associating with that gen- 
tlemangdlo — his strictures on Keats the 
poet,^^8-r-his concern in the journal 
entitle the Liberal, 419— his opinion of 
the literary productions of Barry Corn- 
wall,^£»rr/. — considers Pope as greatly su- 
peiior to any of the poets of the present 
day, 420 — his religion, 421 — applies to 
himself some of the epitaphs at Ferrara, 
;126. Sue also Hunt {Leigh.) 

Cadiz, tedious blockade of, 371, 

Campbell, (Thomas) striking extract from 
his Poem on the Clyde, 431, note. 

Cape St. Vincent, battle of, described, 369. 

Carrington, CP. A.) Supplement to all the 
modern Treatises on the Criminal Law, 
147. 

Cavley, (Edward) Corn Trade, Wages, and 
Rent, 42G. 

Chalmer, (Captain) killed in the battle of 
Trafi^gar, heroism of his feelings in 
dyings 378. 

Chantilly, park of, 312. 

Chester, BtiJhop of, activity of his exertions 
for relieving the manufacturing districts, 

545«.» 
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545 — commends the disposition of th 
weavers under their sufTorings, ihid. t 
Christianity, Protestant form older ^ pi 

the Romish, 50. 

Christmas Box, 84, 89, 96, 97. 

Coleridge, stanzas by, 90, 

CoaUashes mixed with earth as a manure 
fpr trees, 339 r 

Collingwood, (G. I 4 . Newnham) selectioi 
from the public and private correspon 
dence of Vice-Admirf»l Lord^ Colling- 
wood, interspersed with memoirs of hi: 
life, 364 — though participating in th 
victories of Lord Ilowe and Lord Nelson 
the merits of Lord Collingwood but littf 
known till this publication, 364 — rfdmi 
Table spirit of his letters, 365 — his birth 
education, and first naval preferments. 
366 — engaged in the attempt to pas- 
into the South Sea by the river San Juan 
and the lake Nicaragua, ibid . — his ac 
count of this proceeding, 367 — his mcr 
riage, ibid . — Lord Howe’s injustice t 

him, ibid his conduct under it, 368 — 

participates with his friend Nelson in thi 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, 369 — the 
battle described by him, %bid. — exults iL 
its surpassing Lord Howe’s, of the 1st o' 
June, 370 — Nelson’s letter commenda 
tory of him to the Duke of Clarence 
ibid, — Nelson’s personal acknowledg- 
ments to him, 371 — medal given to birr 
on this occasion, with that withheld from 
*him on Lord Howe’s victory, de- 

scribes *ithe attack of Tenerific, in which 
Nelson lost an arm, ihid. — laments his 
not being at the battle of the Nile, 372 
— promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
ibid, — describes the irksome nature 0 
the long blockade of B^iyst, 373 — his 
amusements on his return to^-^iis family, 
374 — friendly conduct of •Neft*'*} to him 
previous to the battle of Trafalgar, 375 — 
the battle described, 376 — ^his feelings 
on the death of his friend, 378 — -^necdole 
of his kindness to a brother officer, ibid. 
— adored by the Spaniards for his hu- 
manity after the battle, 379 — dissatisfied 
with the first lord of the admiialty.on 
the score of promotions, 380 — raised to 
the peerage with a pension, 381 — letter 
written to him by order of the King, ibid. 
— his admirable feelings on the subject of 
his pension, 382 — appointed commander 
in chief of the Mediterranean station, ibid. 
—his ideas of the justifiable causes of 
war, 383, note— his description of the 
King and Queen of Sicily, ihid. — enter- 
tainfid |i high opinion of Turkish honour 
and fidelity, 384 — his extensiv ' corre- 
spondence, 386 — his severe attention to 
the duties of his station injurious to his 
health, 887— appointed ma]6r'general of. 


marines, 389 — obliged by ill health to 
resign, and return to England, ibid . — 
dies on the passage, 390 — his demeanour 
in his last moments, 389 — monumeii^ 
voted by parliament to his memory, 3^ 
—ardour and purity of his domestic af- 
fections, 392 — ^propriety of his thoughts 
on female education, 392-395 — excel- 
lence of his character in every branch of 
his profession, 395 — 398 — his opinion • 
of the impressment of seamen misunder- 
stood by his editor, 400. 

Constantinople, more difficult o. attack than < 
has generally been thought, 386. 
Constitutional History of England, 194. 

Corn, argument against the free trade in, 
from i^s occasioning a great increase of 
population, 426 — from the danger of sup- 
plies ^eing cut off, 427— from other na- 
tions, sooner or later, consuming their 
own corn at home, 428 — instances of in- 
juries arising to countries from their free 
trading in, 428, 429 — mistaken notion, 
that cheap bread would result from tho 
repeal of the corn laws, corrected, 429, 
430 — ^fluctuations in the price of corn 
not remedied by a free trade, 431 — ex- 
clusion of foreign produce eligible, till 
that of home growth has reached a high 
price, 433 — diminution of the growtli of 
, corn in any country a diminution of its 
wealth and prosperity, ^i34 — clashing in- 
terests of the agriculturists and manu- 
facturers, as to a free Jrade in corn, con- 
sidered, 435 — England less exposed to 
fluctuation in the ^growth of corn, than 
any other country in the world, 442 — 
by the free adnii.ssion of foreign corn 
English growth w'ould be diminished, 
443 — a system for settling the future 
admission of foreign corn on a firm and 
permanent basis indispensable, 446 — 
suggestion of what that system ought to 
he, 447. 

lorsica, miserable state of, 368. 

Council of Trent, remarks on the, 68, 
^Jountry-geutlemen, benefits to be derived 
from their residing on their estates, 303. 
Irabbe, (George) nighly ranked by Lord 
Byron as a poet, 420. 

3ranmer, (Archbishop) conduct of, 210. 

''rimes and punishments, increase of tho 
one and decrease of the other, 148 — 
early imprisonments t^onsidered as a 
cause of tho increase <;f crime, 490 — 
proposed remedy for the evil, ihid , — 
increase of crime in youth the supposed 
result of the pauperism of the parents, 
and consequent neglect of their offspring, 
492 — power, by the Napoleon c.?de, ^jiven 
to a father of imprisoning l^is child, 
deemed a salutary law for the preven- 
tion of crime, 493— increase of crime, « 
ascribable 
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ascribable to defect in the laws or their 
administration, 494 — necessity, for the 
suppression of crime, of a well con- 
, sti tilted police, 495. 

Xromwsjl, strange imputation against, 250. 

Culprit; doubtful etymology of the word, 
170 — no longer existing m arraignments, 
ibid. 

Cunningham, (P.) Two Years in New South! 
Wales. See Waief, New muth. 

Cyril Thornton, remarks on, 621 , 

Dante, remarks, on, 67 — curious key to 
his Divifa Commedia, 58. 

Dardanelles, (The) importance attached to 
the blockading of, exaggerated, 386. 

Decalogue, in that of the Catholics the 
second commandment omitted^64, 

Defoe, an advocate for the poor laws, 641. 

Drawings, collection of, possessed by the 
Society nf Antiquaries, 485. ^ 

Education, defect of in this country, 346 
— suggestions on the subject of female 
education, 392, 394, 395 — importance of 
clerical education, 459 — home and school 
education compared, 570, note. 

Kikon Basilike, 248. 

Elizabeth, (Queen) her proceedings with 
regard to the Reformation, 217 

Emigration from tlie United Kingdom, ne- 
cessity of, 539— question of preventing 
it investigated, 5G7 — no other relief up* 
der our reifUndant population, 575 — 
opinion of Lord Bacon on the subject of 
emigration, ibyl. — mode in which it is'to 
be carried into execution, 576. 

England, suggestion of a history of, from 
its language, 63 — observations on the 
laws of, 148, 199 — Constitutional His- 
tory of, 194— at the accession of Henry 
VII. its history assumes a new character, 
199 — Reformation in, 204— not in danger 
of falling, 227 — mischievousness of the 
puritans, 228 — attainder of Strafford, 
230 — charges of bribery against the 
Whigs, 252 — conduct of William III., 
254 — massacre of Glenco, 257 — discus- 
sions with the U nited States of America, 
286 — importance o^the fisheries to, 346 
■ — this little underswod, ibid. — dbfect in 
our lational education, 346 — absurd pro- 
posals for the relief of England in its 
distress, arising from want of employ- 
ment for the j)oor, 558— tendency of the 
country to pj^perism, 574. 

Erasmus, charJteter of, 64, 

Examiner, (The) weekly paper, character 
of, 409. 

Faventino Fannio, account of, 75. 

Fenwick, (Sir John) attainder and execution 

cf, 25<i. ' 

f^erdinaacl V. of Spain, 199. 

Fish, migrations of, 348. 

► Fisheries, importance of, to tbU country, 


345— very imperfectly understood, ihuU 

\ •—causes of this, 34o— poaching exten- 
|sively practiced 347, See idso <S«/- 

• mor0^iBheri€9. 

Forget Me Not, 84, 88. 

France, inefficiency of the police, except 
for political purposes, 43 — geology ei 
central, 277 — law of prance respecting 
the^xportation of corn, 427. 

Friendship's Offering, 84, 94. 

Gardening, laq(}scape, observations on, 304 
— history of, ibid. — improvements of Price, 
307, 317 — Dutch school, 309 — improve- 
ments of Kent, 314 — of Browne, 31 fi- 
ef Knight, Price, and Repton, 317— on 
Ibmuneration for, 319 — materials of, 320 
— water, ibid. — trees, 321 — grand defect 
in, ibid. — want of success in transplanting 
large trees, 322 — this difficulty sur- 
mounted, 323. — See Trees. 

Geology of central France, observations on, 

• 297. 

Gibbon, (Edward) strictures on, 42. 

Glamis, injured under the guise of improve- 
ment, 314. 

Glenco, massacre of, 257. 

Qourlay, (Mr.) mistaken in his opinion of 
the civilized and comfortable state of the 
poor a century ago, 548. 

Hall, (Capt. Basil) information to ho ex- 
pected from his travels in the United 
States, 261. 

Hallam, (Henry) Constitutional History of 
England, 194 — animadversions on \ho 
plan pursued by liim, ibid. — c?>nsiders the 
History of England at the accession of 
Henry VII. as assuming a new character, 
199 — mistaken as to the character of this 
prince, 202 — as to the character of Fisher, 
204 — apt^ form harsh and uncharitable 
conchfttons from insufiicient grounds, 
inst^^d* in Luther, 209 — in what he 
says of Edward VL, 210 — in what lie 
says of Cranmer, 210 — 212 — Judged 
to h% too coldly inclined to the Reforma- 
tion, 213 — his moral balance, as to the 
protestant and catholic religions, contro- 
verted, 214 — mistaken as to the effect of 

• the doctrine of transubstantiation, 216 — 
as to the laws of Elizabeth against the 
Romanists, 219 — as to the Puritans, 225 
— compared to Neal for uncharitablenc>s, 
229 — contradicts himself as to the attain- 
der of Strafford, 230 — depreciates, and 
criminates bitterly and unjustly, Arch- 
bishop Laud, 238 — charges Cromwell 
with selling 50 English gentlemen, who 
opposed his government, as slaves at Bar- 
badoes, 250 — Whigs aspersed by him 
as \%*il as Tories, 252— the style good, 
but the spirit evil, of his book, 359. 

HebePs, (Bishop R.) Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India, 100— character 

of 
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of, 102 — two copies of verses by, 116. 

117. o , . r 

Henry Vll., character of his reign,^00.r'. 
Henry, (Dr.) persecution of, bj Gilbert 
Stuart, 199. 

Herbert, (Lord) his description of Chan- 
' tilly, 312. 

Hieropholo.s, the Letters of, their publica- 
tion a violation of the Maynooth statutes, 
481 — sentiments contained in them, 482. 
History, on inodes of wrifii.g, 194’ — quali- 
fications of a writer of, 197, 198. 

Hook, (Theodore) punning verses by, 98. 
Howe, (I.ord) instance of his neglect of a 
deserving officer, 3G7. , 

Hunt, (Lcigli) Lord IJyron and some of his 
contemporaries, 402 — in arranging his 
work Mr. Hunt resigns his judgment to 
his publisher, ibitL — the work character- 
ised, 403 — abounds with gossiping, 404 — 
curious account of Mr. Hunt’s father, 40,0 
— Mr. Hunt’s early acquaintance atid 
familiars, 40G — educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, 407 — some of his youthful pr.inks 
enumerated, ibid. — becomes a wiitcrbolb 
in prose and verse, 408 — his own opinion 
of his juvenile lucubrations, 408 — soars 
to the drama and a newspaper, 409 — le- 
cords a whimsical instance of invention 
by liis brother .lohii, ibid, — his bitterness 
of personal spleen to the royal i'amily 
attempted to be accounted lor, 410 — 
furnished for that bitterness with two 
years’ uupriboiimciit, his brother John 
participating in — wliimsical man- 

ner in wliich he equipped hinrself for hi.s 
trial, ibid. — his ornamental and flowery 
investment of his prison hoose, 411 — 

, becomes first acquainted with Lo*-d Byron 
by his visiting him in hi<f^ confinement, 
ibid, — his subsequent enmity toMiat noble- 
man shown to be groundle‘'S, 4lTj 413 — 
suppresses in his woik a letter written by 
Lord Byron on terminating his acquain- 
tance with him, 414 — deemed aft incom- 
petent judge of Lord Byron’s character, 
from a contrast of their respective works, 

415 — disqualified, by his defective judg- 
ment and bad literary taste, to be *1110 
friend and companion of the great poet, 

416 — this diversity of feeling considered 
as the main cause of Mr. Hunt’s spleenful 
pen, 418 — 420 — similar diversity,' ope- 
rating similarly, as to politics and reli- 
gion, 421 — instance of bis want of deli- 
cacy, where he was bound to practice it 
most, 422 — misrepresents Lord Byron 
from incompelency to judge of his man- 
ners, liabits, and conversation^ ibid, — 
concurrent testimony of those West quali- 
fied to know Lord Byron at variance with 
Mr. Hunt’s assertions, 42? — stanzas in 
the Times newspaper, characteristic of 


Mr. Hunt as the historian of his deceased 
patron, 424 — instance of his disingenuous- 
ness, as to Mr. Shelley and Mr, Horatio 
Smith, 425 — probable fate of his book,42&.* 
Iceboats, 297. • 

Impressment of seamen, necessity of, dis- 
cussed, 399. 

India, journey through the upper provinces 
of, lOO—j^remarks on the variety of com- « 
plexion in the people, 105 — idols, ibid. — 
Durbdr, or native levee of the governor- 
general, 107 — Bengalee boats, 109 — 
ruins of the palace at Sibnibashi, 109, 
110 — interview with the rajah. 111 — 
bulls dedicated to Siva, 112 — interview 
with the navvfil) at Dacca, 113 — a mus.sul- 
man ffkir, 115 — descrifuion of Benares, 
117 — effects of the British goveunnient 
on, 11*^ — some of the brahmins disposed 
to religious inquiry, 124 — schools for the 
native youth, ibid. — burning of widows, 
125 — various regulations respecting it, 
130 — efiects of British interference, 132 
numbers burned, 134 — infanticide, 139 
—policy of preventing self-burnings by 
legal enactments examined, 143 — 146. 
IiiqiiKition, (The) 73— suppression of the 
Reformation in Italy chiefly owing to, 
ibid., 83. 

John Bull, as described by a foreign travel- 
ler, 450, ^ 

Johnson, (Dr. S.) the etymological part of 
his dictionary defective, 54, 

Ireland, state of the church in the seventeenth 
century, 244 — picture of that country, 
459 — emigration of its poor (o England 
increased by the use of steam-boats, 5G0 
— evils arising from granting the elective 
Ijranchise to Roman Catholic freeholders 
m Ireland of 40 shillings a year, 562 — 
slate of its poor when its population was 
estimated at a million and a half, 563 — 
state of, now that it amounts to seven 
millions, ibid. — misery resulting from the 
Irish landlords thinning their tenantry, 
by throwing down their hovels as the 
leases fall in, 565 — instance of supernu- 
inemry beggars ^»n England exported to 
Ireland, 566 — evils from the influx of 
Irish paupers enumerated, 566^ 567 — a 
remedy against this influx difficult to 
devise, 568. 

Italy, progress and suppression of the Re- 
formation in, in the sixIP.enth century. 60 
— causes of the extinclon of the Refor- 
mation there, 80. 

Juries, new law respecting, 178, 

Keats, the poet, account of, and his produc- 
tion?:, 416 — epitaph on, 418, 

Keepsake, (The) 84, 89. " ‘ ^ 

Kent, his style of gardening, 314, '^321. 
Knight, (Payne) improver of landscape 
gardening, 317« * 

l4unb. 
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Lamb, (Charles) verses by, in an album, 92. 

^Landed property, improvement of the beauty 

* of, rec%iTimcnded, and means of accom- 
plishing it, 304. 

Lane, a young midshipman, letter to on the 
duties of his station, 399, note. 

Landscape gardening. — See Gardening^ 

Laud, (Archbishop) character tf, 238 — ex- 
tracts from his letters, 244. 

Law, crimuial, on the amendment of, 147 
— Lord llacon's proposal for amending, 
150 — causes of confusion and perplexity, 
151, 155, 189 — amendments by Mr. 
Peel, 157 — 179 — conciseness of Mr. 
Peel’s diction, 180 — rcductio|^ effected 
thereby estimated at more than three- 
fourths, 187 — our early laws .uniformly 
unjust to the labouring classes^ 549, 552. 

Laws respecting the fisheries defective, 346 — 
parliament petitioned on the subject, 347. 

Le Grice, as one of the school-fellows of 
Mr. L. Hunt, characterised, 408. 

Letter-writing, female, advice respecting, 
393. 

Lewis Xf.. 199. 

Liberal, (The) periodical publication, parti- 
culars of its rise and fall, 412, 413, 419. 

Lies, anecdote of a French writer, respect- 
ing, 195 — origin of historical lies, 196^ 

Literary Souvenir, 84, 89, 94. 

Lowe, (Mr.) on the subject of corn quoted, 
432, note. ^ 

Lucian, his several translators enumerated, 

32 — considered as the connecting link 
between the old literature and the new, 

33 — compared to Voltaire, 34 — particu- 
lars of his personal history, ibid — contro- 
versy as to his patrons, 35 — bett^ ar- 
rangement of his works desirable, 36 — 
.state of the Roman empire in his time, 
39 — 48 — deemed not to have been a 
Christian, 49. 

Luther, remarks on, 51, 66,83. 

Macauley, (Babington) ode by, 92. 

Machinery, introduction of in manufactures 
the result of advancing science, and can- 
not be stopped, 5f4, 547 — goad sense 
ant^good feeling evinced by the Scotch 
and English weavers under a conviction 
of this truth, 544, 545 — opinion that 
machinery \yll increase to the substitu- 
tion of humai labour, 546 — evils of enu- 
merated, 5^ — 548. 

M‘Crie, (Dr. T.) progress and suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy in the six- 
teenth century, 50. 

Maltlius, (Mr.) singular enactment respect- 
ing the poor laws recommended by, 540. 

TMau, ^ differences of complexion, 105. 

Manufacturers, bow interested in the ques- 
tion of the free trade in corn, 434-^38 
— the fear of their commodities being 
undersold in the foreign market shown le 


be unfounded, 439— advantages possessed 
•ay tlig English over the foreign manu- 
facturer, 439 — 441.— See also Corn. 
MarklanrI, (James Heywood) letter to the 
Earl of Aberdeen on the expediency 
attaching a Museum of Antiquities to the 
Ant'muarian Institution, 484 — benefits 
sup^sed to result from .such an esta- 
blishment, 484 — class of antiquities that 
ouglit "not t{^c admitted, 485 — wliat it 
should contain .specified, 487, 488. 
Marriages, early, policy of in the poor con- 
sidered, 569. 

May Fair : a poem, 84, 85. 

Maynooth, Roman Catholic College of, 
461 — expense of education there, 462— 
number of classes and courses of study, 
463 — what parts of the Bible read and 
what omitted, 463, 464 — discipline ob- 
, served, 465 — what publications permitted 
and what forbidden, 466 — expulsion, 467 
— oath of allegiance, 468 — doctrines 
t.aught, touching the powers of the Pope, 
469 — infallibility and temporal authority, 
469,470 — general councils, 472 — church 
properly, 475, 476 — excoimminic.ation, 
477 — oaths and the dispensing power of 
the pope respecting them, 476 — 479 — 
rules of the college violated by the publi- 
cation of the Letters of Hieorophilo>, 481 
Mephitis, a traveller’s strange account of 
the, 453. • 

Midshipmen, letter of advice tOf 399. 

Miguel, (Don, infante of Portugal) his con- 
duct while sailing up the Thames, 449, 
Milner, (Dr) remarks on his history of 
Luther, 66. 

Milton, in danger of avowing his religious 
scntinmnra in Italy, 74, note — his notions 
of i^JIleviing, 305. 

MissiSippi, sources of, 4.5 blunders of^ 
the traveller Beltrami ^e^pectlng, 456. * 

Moore. (Thomas) introduces J,ord Byron to 
Mr.*Leigh Hunt, 411 — charucterised a# 
a man and a poet, 420. ^ 

More, (Sir T.) his opinion of the Pope’s, 
supremacy, 204. 

Itlorgan, (Lady) her O'Brien’s and O' Fla- 
her:y’s characterised, 484, 

Narrative of the campaigns of the-Briti.sh 
army at Washington and New Orleans, 
504. — See United Statet* 

Narrative of an attempt to reach the North 
Pole in boats, 523. 

Nations, modes-of intercourse between, 51. 
Navarino, policy of the battle of questioned, 
385* 

Navy^ North American, 273 — remarks on 
steam-vessels, 279— on ^ naval education, 
282 — on the construction of ships, ibid. 
Navy, Brilish, unanimity of its co-operation 
with the army, 512. 

Nel.«ioD, (Lord) the early friend of Lord 
, • ;i^oningwood, 
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ColUngwood, 36^ — fought (ogether/jj) 
the battle off Cape St. Vincei»?, 3G9— 
loses an arm in the attack on Teneriffe, 
371 — the battle described in which he 
• lost his life, 375 — '377. ^ 

Newspapers, prohibited in Maynootb col- 
lege, 467. « 

Nore, (The) causes of the mutiny at, 400. 
North Pole, attempt to reach in«1827 in 
boats, 523.— See also Parry. 

North America and the United States as 
they are, 260. 

Oath, the sanctity of, not taught in Mayn^oth 
college, 478. 

Observations on the ,Corn Laws, 426— ex- 
tract from, 444. 

Ottoman Porte, faithful to its treaties, 384 — 
policy of the allied sovereigns respect 
ing questioned, 385, 

Pakenham, (Captain) 367. ‘ 

Paoli, described as an artful intriguer,'368. 
Parental affections greatest in the lower 
classes of society, 569, 570. 

Parks, observations on, 311 — Chantilly, 
312 — many injured or destroyed in the 
civil wars, 313 — materials of, 320 — 
water, 321 — trees, — Sir H.Steuart's 

at Allan ton, 323. 

Parry, (Captain W. E.) attempt to reach 
the North Pole in boats, 523 — difficulties 
of the enterprise, 524 — construction of 
file boat^j ibid. — setting out of the ex- 
pedition, 525 — rein-deer taken on board, 
%bid, — the Hecla beset by the ice, ibid — 
provision placed in store on Walton island, 
ibid, — Hecla anchored on the North 
' coast of Spitzbergen, ibid. — deparl ure of 
the boats, ibid. — provision placed in 
store at Little Table island, 5'4^i— mode 
of travelling, ibid. — watches* to fSviate 
the possibility of mistaking noon for 
midnight, ibid, note — allowance for pro- 
vision, 527 — mode of preparing •cacao, 

’ \628 — progress slow from difficulties to 
be surmounted, set of the ice to 
the south ward, 529 — ^the expeditioirglven 
up, 530 — description of tlie ice floes, ibid, 
highest latitude reached, 531 — tempera- 
tura.,af the sea and air, 532 — insects, ibid. 
return, ibid* — red snow, ibid. — bear killed, 
533 — arnve at Table island, and find the 
bears had,^at€!n the bread, ibid. — arrival 
on board the Hecla, 534 — remarks on the 
OJfcpeditioo^l 53^ — 638 — a ship preferable 
to . boats, 636 — situation of the western 
537— subjects of natural 
OolJocted, probability of a 

by t^A^fcansf 638, ^ 

Party spirit^ effects of in writers of 

history, ISf. . * 

Pauperism> fanning ienddney tojn this 
country, , 


Petrarch, a reformer, 60, 

Pilgrimages, 61 , 

Plantations, ornamental, observations " on, 

304. 321. 

Fisa, council of, 67i 

Planter’s Guide, 303. See Treet, 

Plate of goU, description of one lately dis- 
covered at Llanpeblic (Caernarvon), 488, 
note. 

Pledge of Friendship, 84. b 
Police, beiieflts resulting to a state of a 
well-constitutcd one, 495 — difficulty of 
determining the true limits of its powers, 
497 — excellence of that of our Saxon 
ancestors, 497. — causes of its decline, 
500 — first police bill introduced into 
parliament, in what respect defective, 
602 — hopes to be derived from the pre- 
sent parliamentary inquiry into the state 
of the police, 503 — suggestions of what 
the committee ought to do, 503, 504. 
Pope, (Alexander) superiority of to the 
poets of the present day, 420. 

Poor Laws, reprobated by Mr. Malthus.540 
— regarded favourably by Blackstone and 
Mr. Spence, 540 — and by Defoe, 541 — 
to be lamented, that a benevolent plan 
formed by Mr. Pitt respecting the poor 
laws was not carried intq effect, 559— 

. sentiments of Mr. W^hitbread on the sub- ' 
ject, 560 — report and evidence relative 
to the poor laws by Mr S. W. Nicoy, 
characterised as a work of great merit, 
570, note. 

Poor Kaies have increased, from the middle 
of the last century, a thirteenth part an- 
nually, 564. 

Population increased by the low price of 
provisions, 426 — increased as people be- 
come more wretched, 547 — cannot be 
checked, 568, 572. 

Pottery, general improvement of, 320, 

Price, (Sir Uvedale) on gardening, 307, 

317.321. 

Prison Discipline, report of the Committee 
of th| Society fort the Improvement of, 

Publications, (New) lists of, 299. * 

Pulci, question of his religion, 61. 
Punishment, cqrporal, shown not to be ne- 
cessary in naval di$ciplindb395. 

Punning, lines on, 98. V 
Rattle-snake, ludicrous accoimt 61^ 462. 
Reformation, progress and suppression of, In 
the sixteenth century, 60 — causes of its 
extinction there, SO — in England, 204> 
Relfe’s Historical Memoirs, remaps on, 
509, 51L • • 

Religion of the heathen world in the^econd 
century, 39 — restraints and penalties on 
religiovis opinions, 220. 

Report on tne criminal laws of England, 
147— from the select Committee on the 
Salmon 
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Salmon Fisheries of the United Kingdovn^ 
345 — seventh, of the Committee for the 
*fliiprovement of Prison Discipline, 489 — 
eighth, or the Commissioners of Irish 
Education Inquiry, 459 — of the Select 
Committee on Emigration from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, 539. 

Hepton, improver of landscape |tirdening, 
317, 321. 

Rogers, (Samuel) termed tlie grandfather 
of living pOTtry, 420, 

*Roman Empire, state of, in the^second cen- 
tury, 39. 

Romish Church, not the most ancient form 
of Christianity, 50 — its catechism# 69 — 
its resemblance to paganism, 80 — poly- 
theistic, 213 — moral eliect of confession, 
ibid. — mischievous consequences^of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, 215 — in- 
tolerance of, 220 — education of the Ca- 
tholic clergy a question of tile highest 
moment, 459 — Catholic College of May- 
nooth. — See Maynootk. 

Roos, (Hon. Fred. Fitzgerald dc) Travels 
in the United States and Canada, 2G0. 

Russel, (W. Oldnall) Treatise on crimes 
and Indictable Misdemeanours, 147. 

Salmon Fisheries ol the United Kingdom, 
reports from the Select Committee on,, 
345 — laws resjucling defective, 346 — 
parliament petitioned on this subject, 
347 — deficiency of the reports, ibid. — 
migrations of the salmon, 348, 3.50 — 
spawning season, ibid. — proceedings of 
the fry, after evolving from the egg, 351 
— irregularity in the fence months, for 
the protection of the fisheries, favourable 
to the poacher, 351, 352- -May tlte 
proper period for the commencement of 
fishing, 353, 354— August the period of 
its termination, 355 - eel-traps, kidels, 
and mill-dams, destructive to the fisheries, 
355, 356 —abolishment of these engines 
recommended, 357 — remedies against the 
evil of mill-dams suggested, 359 — value 
in his respect of tide-nets, 360— 
restrictions imposed byfaw on these ftets, 
ibid. - <juestion of their utility examined 
361“ question examined to whom the 
salmon bred in rivers belong, 362— the 
propriety of tidejiets farther ifivestigated, 
363“ a speedy fcislalive enactment, as 
to tlie fisheriesjpesirable, ibid. 

Scott, (Sir Walter) song by, 96. 

Shelley, (PcrcyByshe) writes a mock elegy 
on the poet Keats, 418- his portrait the 
best in Mr, Leigh Hunt’s reminiscences, 
425^ sufposed to have changed the opi- 
nfons lt\^t governed him in his early ca- 
reer, 125. 

^ily, description, by Admiral Collingwood, 
of the old king and queen of, 383. 

Smith, (Horatio) instance of Mr. Leigh 
^Hunt’s injustice to, 425 . 


Sodality of the Sacred Heirt of deans Christ, 
a^rountepf a society bearing that name, 
482. 

Southey, (Dr.) a funeral song by, for the 
Princess Charlotte, 94. 

Spence, (Mr.) favourable to^he poor laws, 
540. 

Sfarkie, gliomas) Treatise on Criminal 
Pleading, 147. 

Steam-boais, immigration of Irish labourers 
into England increased by, 560. 

Steam-guns, remarts on, 276, note. 

Steam- vessels, 279 — wonderful account of 
one4iy a traveller, 453. 

Steuart, (Sir Henry) the Planter’s Guide } 
or a Practical Essay on the best Method 
of giving immediate Effect to Wood, by 
the Removal of large Trees and Undeiv 
wood, 303 . — See Treei. 

Stotiiard, (Charles) valuable drawings by, 
in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 488 — his meraoir.s and other 
literary productions of his widow highly 
commended, 489, note. 

Strafford, (Lord) attainder of, 230 — extracts 
from his letters, 247. 

Stuart, (Dr. Gilbert) persecution of Dr. 
Henry by, 194, 

Superstition, instances of, in Rome and 
Greece, 45,47. 

Taylor, (Rowland) anecdote of, 83. 

Teneriff'e, attacked by Nelson unsuccess-* 
fully, 371. * 

Tooke, (Mr.) quoted on the subject of the 
corn laws, 432. 

Tooke’s (W.) translation of Lucian, defect 
of, with its causes, pointed out, 32.< 

Torrens, (Col.)^uotedon the subject of the 

, corn law^4^. 

Trafalgar, of, 376. 

Traveller, one of the early productions of 
Mr. L. Hunt, 408. 

IVade, shifting and changeable nature of, 
541 — changes in, though beneficial upoi^ . 
the great scale, ruinous in their immediatiw 
effects, 543 — instance of this cited, 

— 4he spirit of trade short-sighted andr 
rapacious, 573. \ 

Trees, considered as ornamental, 313, 316, 
321 — want of success in tran.splaii^iing 
them large, 322 — this difiicu|ilty surmount- 
ed, 323 — fundamental prinbiplei: 326-— 
the trees must be adapted 4o tlie soil, 
ibid. — their condition and properties muft 
be attended to, nutriment neces- 

sary, 327 — air of a proper temperament, 
I'AiU—alraost seems to l?e endued with ' 
volitionc>329— ^tBnity betwep the roots 
and branches, »6td.-««propert)«s naturally 
acquired by unsheltered trees, ti^.r-de- 
cay of trees fra&splanted from a s^itered 
to an exposed situation, 331— practical 
instroetlons, i6id, — age of trees for traos- 
piantingi 333— process of itmovieg, 334 

in 
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in transplanting the lee aide ahoul^^c Stillad/ 52|j^recQurse to the assistance 
tamed to the leather, 333-^,the /lipees of the^*Jiiaifli deprecatpd,4iiV. 
should not be pollarded, 330'^the roots Van Diemcn^^ Land. — See New SottF/i 
must be placed with great care, 337— fVale». ^ ’ « 

earth mixed with coaKashes beneficial, Vaiidois, (The) account of their colonizing 
339— expense of transplanting, 350. in Calabria, 55— cruelties and massacre to 

Trent, council ^f, 69. which they were subjected, 77 — ^0. 

Trowbridge, (Captain) conduct in the Vegetabl^and animal life compared, 327. • 
attack on TenerifFe, 371. ^ Volcanoes, 298. 

Turkey, high character ofj^for fidelity to its Wages, governed by the price of corn, 429, 
treaties, 384 — propriety of the conduct 430 — state of,, in the inidtile of the last 

of the allied sovereigns towards question- century, 549 — in Edward Ill.’s reign,® 
• ed, 386. 550--fixed rate of wages abolished by 

United Kingdom. — See Eng/and, ^ Hen^ VIII., 553 — state of wages in Sir 

United States of America compared with William Petty’s time,5 5 5 — motion by Mr. 
New SouthWales,3 — descendants of Ger- Whnbread for fixing the minimum, 559. 

man settlers in, 262 — increase of territory Wales, New South, two years in, 1 — com- 
and population, tbid. — roads and cansds, parejfl with Britisli North America as 

265-^xports, 271 — imports, 272— ship- respects agricultural emigrants, 2 — and 

ping, ibid, — navy and naval establish- with the United States, 3 — community 

ments, 273 — naval actions with ^ tic .of the capita?, 4 — imported animals be- 
Britisb, 276 — difficulty of establishing come more prolific, and improve in size, 

dry docks, 280 — army and militia, 284 — 7 < — brief chronology of events, 8-*-pack 

expenses of government, 285 — intercourse of hounds, 10, agricultu- 

with other governments, »7i*d.— ^discus- ral company, l^ji^n^ufac tures, 14— 

sions with Great Britain, 286 — probabi- public and private carfiaggiil' 1 5«~schools, 

lity of a change of government, 290 — ibid. — newspapers, horse races, 16 

striking instance of party-feeling, 293 — — early difficulties, 17 — population, 22 

state of religion, 294 — education, 295— — policy of transportation considered, 24 

newspapers, 296 — accommodations, ibid. — treatment of the convicts, ibid, — jour- 

— ice-boat, 227 — expedition against, 504 ney in quest of a settlement, 27 — kan- 

— arrival of the expedition in the Chesa- garoo hunting, 28 — tame kangaroo, ibi(l» 

peako^ 605 — ^Washington .selected as the — natives, 29 — topog.'*aphy, 31. 

point of attack, i5iW.— army assembled Waldenses. See Vaudois. 
for its defence, tbid, — its position forced, Walpole, (Horace) on gardening, 304. 
and shipss ordnance, and stores, destroyed War, general principle in epntending with 
by the Americans, 507 — the squadron undisciplined troops, 510. 

anchors below Baltimore, and the troops Y^asliington, (G ) suggestions for the im- 
landed, ibid, — ^Major Gelkjral Ross killed, provement of America, 266, 

f7>nf.511 — the Americans donated, 507 — Watch, system of London, the, total subver- 
a night attack projected, D08-t>-this given sion of it recommended, 504. 
up from the fleet being able to give no as- Water contains much nutritive aliment, 339. 
sistance,509 — the troops reimbarkedwiih Waterworks, defence of, 307, 308. 
the prisoners and guns capUWed, 510 — Wedgwood’s, general improvement of pot- 
general principle in warfare with undisci- tery by, 320. 

plined troops, ibid. — remarks on the injury Whitehall ; or the Days of George IV., 84, 
done to Washington, 512 — 515 — public C' 

priworty in the city of Alexandria spared. Whig party, character of, previous to the 
513!.].,.ravage8 of the Americans in Canada, Revolution, 252. ^ 

514— the expedition proceeds to Jamaica Wickliff, popularity of bis doctrines, 54. 
for refreshments, and thence^to the Missis- Widows, laming of.- — See India. 
eippijf 515— the first division lands on the Wicland, remarks of, Lucian, 47. ,, 

left t]#nk, 518 — cannonaded by a ve.ssel William HI,, characierVnd conduct of, 253. 
stetfl^g Up the river in the night, 517 — Wilmot, (Sir E. E., Bifrt.) .Letter to the 
fhifldbi^ed by the enemy, 518 — ^the Magistrates of England on the Increase 
beaten back, lAid.— Sir Edward of Crime. — See Crimes. 

I^d^^hatn arrives, iftiV. — his death, ibid. Winter’s Wreath, 84, 89, 90, 92. 
tlie l^inerlcan position under General Wordfeworth, lines to a skylar^.by, 90, 
IHoritn carried, 519— two gfifis taken ai Zoology a defective branch of edudatton in 
captured, General Gibbs this UPuntr)^, 346. 
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